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■ I. On certain Tibetan Scrolh and Images lately brought from Gytmisei* 

Satis Chandra ViDVABiirsANA, M.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of San^Jkrl/and 
Pali, Presidency Colleg', Calcutta^ 
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I. Images of the Sixteen Sthavtras. 

[Read Feb. ist, 1905.] 

These images, which have been carved out of pieces of retl sandalwood, are not 
like the ones which are available in the markets of Darjeeling or Katamundu, or even in 
those of Lhasa. Thej' are not images of Buddha, nor those of Chinese Moshangs which 
are carved out of soap-stone by Chinamen and sold as . curiosities ; but they are unique 
examples obtained from a monastery near Gyantse during the late Tibet expedition. 
Image No. 5 was kindly lent to me by Mr. Buck of the Home Dejiartment (India), 
while images Nos. 15, 10, 3 and 9 were borrowed from Colonel Beynon, A.ssistant 
Military Secretary to tlje Commander-in -Chief. All these images are specimens of 
Chinese .sculpture. 

The images themselves are not more than two hundred years old, but they must 
have been copied from very old originals. All of them are of the same size, being 4'} 
inches in length and nearly 3 inches in breadth. They are representations of five of 
the sixteen famous Buddhist saints who are called in Tibetan “ Gnas-brtan,” in Pali 
“Thera,” and in San.skrit “.Sthavira,” and who put on the Iri-civara (three monkish robes) 
and sit on Vajrlisana or immoveable and imperishable diamond seats. Beneath the feet 
of the images there are inscriptions in Tibetan in letters of gold containing the names 
of the Sthaviras and formulte of .salutation. The five inscriptions with their romanized 
transcriptions and English tranfl!H:ions are given below : — 

No. 5. 

cr 2r ^ I* ^ I 

OPhag§-pa gna§-brtan-chen-po rdo-rje-mo-yi-bu-la na-mo. 

“ Salutation to the noble great saint Vajrftyaiii-putra.” 

No. 15. 

q* ^ 2r f 5^* or ^ sT I 

HPhags-pa gnas-brtan -chen-po sped-byed-la na-mo. 

“ Salutation to the noble great saint Gopaka.” 


16-10-05. 
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No. lo. 

cr 2f f =T13^- oj- if | 

Hrhai;s-pa gnas-brtan-( h(;n-po s,i^ra-£^can-btlsin-la na-mo. 

“ Salutation to the noble jjreat saint Rahula.” 

No. 3. 

a,5jq|^' q- eTf^?r Hr ^ jf f 

yPhags-pa gnas-brtaft-chen-po nag’S-na-gnas-Ia na-mo. 

“ Salutation lo the noble threat saint VanavAsi.” 

No. 9. 

q* 2f q'rT|*<ar fll* «• sT | 

yPlia.ijs-pa gnas-brtan-chen-po ba-ku-la-la na-mo, 

“ Salutation to the noble great saint Bakula.”' 

Besitle.s these li\e th(“re are eleven' other images which too were brought from 
near Gj’antse ; but tlu?y are now with Colonel Wacl 3 ell in England. 

A short account of the Sixteen Sthaviras is given below - 

r. Ahganika — also called Afigiraja (Tib. Yan-lag-hbyufi) — belongs to the KailaSa 
mountain, holds in his hands an incense-censer and a fly-whisk niade of a yak’s tail, and 
sits surrounded by a circle of one thousand and three hundred arhats. 

2. A;ita — (Tib. Ma-pham-pa) — belongs to Rishi Parvata Guha, bears his hands in 
dhxanaviudyn (tranquil) attitude and sits surrounded by a circle of one hundred arhats. 

3. l anavdsi — (Tib. Nags-na-gnas) — ^lielongs to Saptaparni Guha, has two hands, 
one holding a (ly-whisk of a yak’s tail and the other with a pointed index finger, and sits 
surroundf'd by a circle of one thousand and four hundred arhats. 

4. Kalika — ('Fib. Dus-ldan) — belongs to Tamralipti, wears a golden ear-ring and 
sits surrounded by a circle of eleven hundred arhats. 

5. I'a/rnyaiti-putra — (Tib, iido-rje-mo-yi-bu) — belongs to Ceylon, posses.ses two 
hands, one of which has a pointing finger and the othw' holds a dnim-stick, and sits sur- 
rounded by a circle of one thousand arhats. 

* III Chinese Buddhist books the s.iints or Sthaviras are named as follow : — 

\ 2 . Bindola (or Pindola Bharadvaja) ; 7. Kanakavatsa (or Svarpavatsa) ; 8. BhdradvAja ( Kanaka ?) ; 16. Supinda (Acala ?) ; 
NakulafBfikuIa V} ; 6 . Bhadra (or BhadrikaJ ; 4. Kalika; 5. VajrAyantputra j 15. Sivaka (Gopaka ?) ; 13. Handaka (Panthaku ?) ; 
lo. R.^ihula ; 14. Nagasena; 1. Ihghata (Ahganika V) ; 3. Punarvasu (VanavAsI?); 2. Ajita ; and if. Cfitahandaka (Cuta- 
panthaka V). 

In Tibetan these sixteen saints are railed Gna^-brtan ; in Pali they would be called Thera and in San.skrit Sthavira. The 
Tibetan word literally signifies a sage who is ’• firm in his po.sition*, ” the Pali word denotes a monk who has pa.ssed a spotless life 
at least for ten years after admission into the priesthood ; while the Sanskrit word is explained in Brahmanic books to signify 
one who is senior not in age but in knowledge. Thus Manu says ; — 


{Manuftainhitd, Chap. tl). 
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6. Bhadrika — (Tib. B^an-po) — belongs to YamunA-dvipa (probably the country 
.watered by the Yamuna), holds one hand in the attitude ^ircaching and the other in a 
meditative attitude, and sits .surrounded by a circle of one thmi-sand and two hundred arh^k. 

7. Kaiiaka-vatsa — (Tib. Gser-bebu) — belongs to K/ismira, holds a string of precious 
gems, and sits surrounded by a circle of five hundred arhals. 

8. Kanaka-bharadvaja — (Tib. BhA-ra-dva-ja-gser-can) — belongs to Aparagodaniya, 
holds his hands in a meditative attitude and .sits surrounded by a circle of seven hundred arhats. 

9. Baku/a — -belongs to Uttarakuru, holds ftn ichneumon or mongoose in his hands, 
and sits surrounded by a circle of nine hundred arhats. 

10. Rakiila — (Tib. Sgra-gcan*bdsin)-*-belongs to Priyar’igu dvipa, holds a precious 
crown and' sits surrounded by a circle of eleven hundred arhats. 

11. Critapanthaka- -{^Y'\). Lam-phran-brtan, literally “ firm on the small road ”)— 
belongs to the Gridhrakfita hill, holds the hands in tranquil meditative po.sture, and sits .sur- 
rSunded by a circle of one thou.sand and six hundred arhats. 

12. Phtdola-bharadviija — (Tib. 13ha-ra-dva-ja-bsoci-shonis-len) — belongs to POrva- 
videha, holds in his hands a book and an alm.s-bowl, and .sits surrounded by a circle of 
one thousand arhats. 

13. Panthaku — -(Tib. Lam-b.sten) — belongs to Traya.striiusa devaloka, holds a book 
preaching religion, and sits surrounded by a circle of nine hundred (or, according to some 
Tibetan books, nineteefl hundred) arhats. 

14. Ntlgasma — (Tib. Klu-yi-sde) — belongs to the king of mountains, Urumui3<la ('Fib. 
iios*yah}j), holds a vase and mendicant’s staff, and sits surrounded by a circle of twelve 
hundred arhats. 

15. Gopaka — (Tib. Sped-byed) — belongs to Parvataraja Vihula, holds a liook called 
PrajilAparamita, in both hands, and sits surrounded by a circle of one thousand and four 
hundred arhats. 

16. Acala — (Tib, Mi-phyed)- — ^belongs to Parvataraja Himalaya, holds a bodhi-caitya 
with both Jiands, and sits surrounded by a circle of one thousand arhats. 

17. Dharmata^ — In the li.st of Sthaviras the name of Dharmata is also mentioned. 
He is de-scribed as an Upasak^br devotee (Tib. Dge-bsnen) wearing his long hair in thi- 
shape of a turban, carrying a bundle of books on his back, and sitting before Amitabha a.s 
an attendant. 

.i8.’ ffuo-shah—^ln 9 .some Chinese books, Huo-shafi orHva.shang is included in the 
list of Sthaviras. He is described as a good-natured person holding a rosary in his right 
hand and a peach in his left, with little goblins playing around him. 

These Sixteen Sthaviras were not contemporaries. Six of them, viz., Ahgaoika, 
Ajita, PiodoiSi BAkula, Bhadrika and Rahula are mentioned in the canonical Pali 
Scriptures. The Tltera^gHthd of the Suttapitaka contains some verses' which arc 


i AhKatlika is said to have chanted the following stanxas ; — 

wiftf WIT ifiin I a 
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supposed to have been bhanted by these six sthaviras. As the Thcra-gHth& is believed 
to have been compiled at the time of the First Buddhist CounciU these six sthavi-. 
raft must have lived before the 5th century B.C. 


w «« onf IRB I 

^uiTit «ire n i 

^ J0rl-5»lfT I 

* (Tkemgathd, TikaitipHit). 


Ajita thera is said to have chanted the following stanza 

% W nfw *rfwr I 

ftfiwrfinHrfiT 58»q^TNt J y 

{TkeragithAt Skanipata)- 


Pifidola (or Pindola Bharadvaja) chanted the following stanzas : — 

w w w*r^r*i «ftM *nvT^ 1 

firelt 1 1 


iiTlfN fv *r vie v*vv^vvr 1 

OTT v«i wsTvt vrnftt*! 1 1 • 

«w «Rtv«rT fhsihimonvt «fvi^ vwiftwrfir 1 


Bftkula chanted the following : — 


{TheragaM^ Dukanip4ta), 


^ OT w?:rftvT^r ^ vn5»t 1 
9tit vvtr 31*11 * 1 ^ vijiiuiftr I II 
fr *irf*rei fr v v mfii^i v tf et I 
vi*ir^ »n 3 *n»f vfcvmfm vftfVT 1 n 
*13 P^VfTV* 3*«ri3^%f^3>I I 
viet*ir ## vw 5# fvvwivtfw 1 Vljps ^ y 

^ (theragitkif i*ikanip4ia). 


J^he Theragdthd mentions two sthaviras named respectively, Bhaddiya and Bhadda, aUd it is not known whether ou^ Bhkdrika 
is identical with the drst or the second. Bhaddiya chanted several stanzas (84a-865) of wlftcb the inst one runs as (oliowsr— 

a. 

fPN«W[r^ VftifTV VW uae HTllf I 

*nu« «inNtv*nev^ I y 

• Kfg^'erf^nfhmrj^ I 

BHadda, too, Ohanted several stanzas (473-479}« of which the last one is as follows t— 


vifHvT frtwdw VST H vnnwwr 1 

fiiWt ftWT eguniT evt veygvemrik 1 .i«t 1 

i : r ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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tn .die list of the sixteen Sthaviras the name of ‘Nigasena is found. Now, Nftga- 
sena‘ who is a prominent figure in the well-known Pali work called Milindapafiha, was a 
contemporary of Milinda. As king Milinda has been identified with the Greeco-Bactrian 
king Menander, N&gasena must have lived in the second century B.C. ’ 

Another Sthavira included by some in the list of the sixteen is DharmAta or Dhar- 
matr 9 .ta* who was a maternal uncle of Vasumitra. Now, Vasumitra was one, if not the chief, 
of the 500 great arltats who formed the synod conv'oked by King Kanishka about 33 B.C. 
Dharmatra,ta must, therefore, have lived about the i^t century B.C. In this way it can.be 
shown that the sixteen sthaviras did not flourish simultaneously. The earlist of the Stha* 
viras lived about the 6th century B.C., while ^the latest of them are of the 1st century 
A.D. 

The Sixteen Sthaviras were not born in the same country. Thus Ahgaijika 
came from the KailcLSa Mountain in the Himalayas, VanavAsi came from Saptapart^igu- 
ha in Behar, Kalika came from Tamralipta or Tumlook in Bengal, Vajrayaqiputra from 
Simhala or Ceyldn, Kanakavatsa from Kasmira, Bakula from Uttarakuru or Eastern 
Turkestan, and so on. 

Though thousands of sthaviras lixled in Asia in the ancient days, these sixteen were 

RAhula chanted the stanxaN * 

ve ^ n 11 

inv it nwt EWGrl i 

'iucTf ?f 5 rerw»ft«»ifT t n 

nrwwT wnraRWT i 

tnruwsyrT a i i 

tiarwt I 

{Theragdlhdt CatukkanipSta)^ 

Sfvaka, (Gopakal^) who is mentioned in the Chinese books as a thera and is duicribud in Pali books a novice-monk under 
Vanavacchat*thera, ie eaid to have chanted the following stanzas : — 

»nit it i 

ftirmifl' fit NwiifiT i \tt t 

ipnwRv i 

(TheragUhA, Bkanipita). 

(Pidtf rAera^d^Aif, London Pali Text Society's edition). 

, I NAgasertabhik^tt latra in Bunyiii Nanjio's Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripi^aka, No. 135®- 'fliis aoKa, which was 
irahaliited into Chihesei A.b. 317-4^9, seems to be a translation of a text similar to the Milindapaflha, though the introductory 
part U not exactly the same as that of the Pali text published by Dr.Trenckner in his Pall Miscellany, part I, with English irans- 

' K 6 I# also Bunytu Naniio’s (^aialoguei Appendix 1 , No. 

' a p^ ^ Bi^yitt Nanjio*! Catalogue of the Chtneee Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 31. 
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.specially remarkable for the purify of their character and for their exertions to elevate 
their brethren. They left family and children, cut off all worldly ties, and felt no attach- 
ment for anythin.tj- here ; yet at the .same time worked as missionaries spreading with 
utmost zeal the religion of Buddha among the mas.se.s of the people. 

It i.s probable that these stliaviras lived before the division of the Buddhist 
Church into Northern and Soulhtfi'n .schooLs, but they are at present specially remembered 
and worsihipped by the Buddhists of the Northern School, viz.^ by those of Tibet,- China, 
Nepal, etc. Sthavira-worship was introduced from India into Khotan in the early 
centurie.s after Christ, From Khotan it spread to China and thence into Tibet, We 
read in Tibetan history {c.g., Pag-satn jun-zang, pp, 329 — 330) that a certain prince 
of Khotan, who embraced Buddhism, was invited by the emperor Thezung of the Thang 
dynasty to the capital of China early in the 7th century A.D, He introduced into China 
a masque dance in which the .Sixteen Sthaviras were repre.sented.' ■ . 

These Sthaviras were very well known in the head-cjuarters of Buddhism in thfe 7th 
and following centuries, Fven at the present day the Tibetan monks daily recite the 
names of the Si.xteen .Sthaviras (.^nas-brtan-ku-drug). A fairly full account of them „ 
in Tibetan literature is given below : — ' , 

a 


'«qj’e’8qi*q'N'<5’4S'g’»8’ 

djjq'jQi-q'aC^Q* WS'8' 

(/*ag-sam’joH-gaHgt p. 330, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Dtfs Bahadur^ C.I.E). 
SrijAilna Atiia, about 1042 A.D., is said to have made some predictions about the Sixteen Sthaviras at Snarthang in 
Tibet. So wc read ; — », 

(/%ig-Mi«e«yeNi-safig, p*. japi Rai Sarat Chandra’s edition) 

* diyab-gsel Complied from UdmirltOO^ 

by Lama Ttrfliathai Tardnatha’s /ffdnin / Wadd cirS^^^effie, pp. 37<S*7B^ 
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s9 NO fTk, 

^cr^q?rq3fj| »(q-^a^'cra5r*^sciq'?}|-5^J^-q^*»[«^*^| a?f*^ap,-a^l qa^s^l q*^^'|^-a?i| 
a?r*»|arcr^cci^| a«r*^'T|^-a9i'5*g*0ftj*q-*^c:-| qac-^a^l I'VswrS’g'-q^S,* 

j ■ q^qq|^cr5rs*»pr*^ I I q*^*^'! •s^'g’g*5^’^i''Ti^’*^«^*Hr«^c:- 1 

S9 \d 'nS 

^•^^••2fq^’or^9r%a^igc:^'^ I t^(q-^g54-si*q|'^-a^0nj-cr‘^§q]^5^|c:-^ I 

^i?^*§*arg^’q^ccw| 

^’^sT'Jl^qk'g'q^'^^ai'T^l tMC*a?rN|^t;'Bi-g'5rq^-57^’q^ I g’?fP]^fc•5l^*AI?^•QjeT|^•q^^q' 

qgc-^l •§ 1 q4^’^«3*»1?rq,l3|’^'9reT]wf’p' 

NO 'f \9 NO 

ql^iq|aprq^«^f^g«r*^ I 

qjfmf q^[;|r^•i^=35'y4^arOs*P^ 1 g'T*»j^’SV^'^tq«rc\&^ I 
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1 I OyR^rg'ljC'^acwSlc’^ ] 

<^p^’*sg’^^’§c*gqi^sn|'5|fr^^-^*q(^ei^ I ! ' o^sF] W“>|^'^5^*5ac*2r| 

Sll^-jirl^-t^-a^-^ I a^qm^-q'q|^^*qi»^si]?i^’q!^ | , ^q^-qj^-R^l^iSjqprcr*^^ 1 ' O^SIn-^ 
*^g-qS?J-^*2pg-q5^'q^'yq^eT]^| Jl’5'^*a<C-|*^-gc:*^ 1 ^ 

iT]^*5|^-6rj(S^cr|-q^*^*crai | o^jJS^'^t^-q^-ia^-q'qq.^'q^^q^-'^q^^^l^ I' 

(^^qerpi-q-npi^i-qj'a^q-^^^l 5er|-q|^^*^(^'a|*c^8^q^C | 

q^qj^l 3*Si*^'gc’^(S;-^'Hfai| a^qq|^-q*P|a^^*qi5^(q5rg^«I^} 9'ip^'«9«‘Sl^^cr^c;*| 

fc-x^C-^-q^^q^-yqj'Tj^l 5* | Q,ci^q'«T|^«I5^S*^*^^r ^ 9^ 

|jqprq5|*Qil5^*q**^c;- *^^«I3^^’|t-*^c;*q^*q5^'«I^‘^«5p?l| / *»pM-^^*Sr!^ 

q^qsT|9rcj**»p,^-q5af^*|*V^| 


gierprcj^TOsP^I 9*T*q^'t*^«rg5i*«rdJ^| 

*^5iY^^|*^qS;4or*W^ I 

. ii* -“ 




r;>-r^-.r 
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Q^cfq|?srq’0T«3^^' 

'O 

«q|^-ciaj-ci-dj I ^g'q5ir3^*c|'a';’=i«^'tN**q9l'§i5^ 1 ! 

C^qqprcrq|^?rq(5^g*^'§^'C} I |•^I«,•pc:•q3C•<^•g^•^q•qlI0^•q^ I 

g^-qjs’^^l 5i;«;*a^yq^-q^’a^;3f^c;-si;%f^-^-5| a^l^*§*^-q}^9I'q^^l}-§^-q| .^^-yqfjq'qo^- 

I §^'ciS^-§*Hfsi-!^^-q^ci|-«^^*q | 4®^'i|w|’q3t:'(a,gaj*qq,-g'^-§*|^ I 

^eif J^q*q^-ci|cqc:*q'«^E:*5'q-q«^ | ^c:*C'C^6^-ai'5jjq-q^* 

q^q*;^| asi|-SI*^*W4'^5r5iq*5^’C\^ci’^5^5I I | §«!;'CI'5fC?|-!3C- 

• ^O 

I . eTJ^?r^9i-^C-|a;-**tqq-|'q*^^ | ql}.‘q-q^ W5l^*^-qQ^ | 

a^5fei|?rcr«TR5rC!%^'^N-^'‘TJ^5Il ^C-f^-^-qa^q^'nrll'^-^j'q^ I 

^gc'si’g^l I ^q’^^’6-«^5J<ai-qwS?i-li-f5q'q^l 

Q^^q^’jr»j^-j^q*q;j|5J-q^'§-gci|'q^.^ | | ^*7|?i'g!q'q^-qQ^- 

1 1 ^rT|^'qQ^-gq|?^ 

q?r«ll^’|^'^53'crwc'| 'Tj^'J*^srjQ^-q^-^^*^-«f^*^g*q^’q| q-Tj-aj- 

5i'4fll*^c:'^^5|^‘-(5C* I "* I I 
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A Scroll illustratinfr tlic Life atid Miracles of Buddha, 


[Read July 5tli, 1905.] 

This is a Tibetan scroll which was brought from a monastery near Gyant^ during 
the late Pi bet expedition. It was kindly forwarded by the Hon. Sir A. T. Arufidel, Home 
Member, Government of India, to our esteemed Philological Secretary, Dr. E. D. ROsa, 
who exhibited it in the meeting of the Asiatic Society held in July, 1905. 

It contains representations of some of the principal scenes from the life of •Buddha. 
There must have been three other scroll'i to depict other scenes. On the back is written 
“ gyas ” which shows that this scroll was used to be attached to the wall on the 


O 

right-hand side. The mystic formula ySf tJT ^ “ om-a-huip,” which possesses the 


power of transforming the ten impurities into nectar, is also thrice rej^ted to secure 
spiritual gifts for the votary. 

On the front side, at the top, is Amitabha the ^Buddha of Infinite Light. He, resides 
in the abode of bliss called the SukhAvati heaven, in the western part of the firmament 
where the sun daily rises and disappears in all his glory.* In the centre on the front side 
is Buddha Sakyasirnha in meditation. Round him there are^ depicted various scenes* 
from his life, with an inscription under almost every scene. There are no fewer than 4 1 
inscriptions, which are notietjd below : — 


I. 

I. Original— qm' ^ ^ ^ 9 * ^ 

Transcription — ^gcom-ldan-bdas flan thog dafi-^ag te-mdun-gyi srid>du nam- 


or q| 

v» 

mkhab-la bshugg-pa. 

Translation — The Blessed One (/.«?., Buddha) with his devotees staying yonder in 
the sky arrayed in lines,* 

II. 

2. Original.— «r *31 

Transcription.*— Tshan-pabi chog-gkor-wa gspl-wa. ! 

Translation. — Brahma’s request (to Buddha) to preach religion. 

Explanation. — In the fifth week after the attainment of Buddhaship, the 'Bles^^ 
One stayed at the foot of the AjapSlla banyan trw. He thought : have attun^ the bnri 

which is profound, difficult to perceive and to understand, which brings quiehufe orhei^, 
which is exalted, which is unattainable By reasoning, abstrui^, ihtelU^bie; onl^ to ; 

i The invention of Amitftbha is generally ascribed to the Indo«Scyth)an 8 » who were $ttii«W 0 lih(p|kM wiM vwy 
under Kanishka about 33 B.C. W . . 

• Original 
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Wise. The people of the world, on the other hand, are given to desire, intent upon desire, 
delighting in desire. My doctrine will not be easy to understand td brings that are lost 
in lust and hatred. Let me therefore remain in quiet and not preach the doctrine.” 
Then the fo\ir' faced Brahma understanding by the power of his mind the reflection whicA 
had ari%n in the mind of the Blessed One, thought : ” If thd Blessed One remains in quiet 
and does notpi^ch the doctrine, alas • the world perishes ! alas ! the world is destroyed!” 
Then Brahma with hands folded approached the Blessed One saying ; ‘‘ May the I>3rd preach 
the doctrine, may the. Blessed One preach the doctrine, may the Perfect One preach the 
doctrine,;'there are beings who.se mental eyes are not yet darkened by any dust ; if they 
do not hear the doctrine, they cannot attain, salvation ; therefore, may the Spotless One 
open the door of Immortality.”' 

III. 

3. Original.— ^ Jlgfll* fill 

Transcription.— LAa-sde daA lajal wa. 

Tran.slation. — Visiting the group of five (BrAhmans). 

Explanation.— The Blessed One thought ; ” To whom shall I preach the doctrine first ? 
Who will understand thix doctrine easily?” After along deliberation he went forth 
to Benares at a place called Deer Park, where he met with the five Brahmans who had been 
•his associates while he ha<j practi.sed meditation under the Bodhi tree in GayA. The Blessed 
One addressing these five'BrAhmans said: ‘‘Give ear, O Bhikkhus, the Immortal has been 
Won by me ; I will teach you ; to you I preach the doctrine. If you walk in the way I 
show you, you wHI, ere long, have penetrated to the truth, having yourselves known it 
and seen it face to face ; and you will live in the possession of that highest goal of holy life, 
for the sake of which noble youths fully give up the world and go forth into the hou.seless 
state.” Then the Blessed One explained to these five Bhikkhus the doctrine of the Noble 
Eightfold Path which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to 
knowledge, to the fiill enlightenment, to NirvApa. The Noble Eightfold Path consists of 
Right Perception, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Means of 
Livelihood, Right Endeavour, Right Memory, and Right Meditation. Along with these 
the Blessed One also expounded the doctrine of four noble truths, vh., (i) sorrow, (2) origin 
of sorrow, (3) extinction of sorrow, and (4) the path leading to the extinction of sorrow. 

The five BrAhmans, to whom Buddha preached the doctrines of the Noble Eightfold 
Path and the Four Noble Truths, were at first full of conceit. Seeing the Blessed One com- 
ing from afiir, they concerted with each other saying: ” Friends, there comes Buddha, who 
lives in abundance, who has given up his exertions, and who has turned to an abundant 
4 ife. Let us not salute him, nor ri.se from, our seats when he approaches, nor take his 
bowl and his robe from his hands. ‘But let us put there a seat; if he likes, let him sit 
dpVMi,” But when the Blessed One gradually approached near unto tho.se five BrAhmans, 
th^ could not keep their agreement. They bowed down to him in reverence with 
hands Rdded and went forth to meet him. His calm tranquil appearance subdued them.* 

1 Vido Muhiiotigga^ Khandhidck 1, sect. 5 (S.&.6.8)4 


t Makifoagg^, Khtkndhoktk t. sect. 6 (S.8.E.S)» 
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IV. 


4. Original.- 'TJ^* J f *^c;* SlEq- q| 

'J'ran.scription. — Kun-tu-rgyu ile-bgro dan mjal-wa. 

'I'ranslation. — Meeting* with the wandering a,scetic Upaka. 

Explanation. — While lluddha was(going to Benares from Gaya he met on the road a 
wandering ascetic {parivvajakd) called IJpaga or Upaka of the Sjivaka sect. The latter said 
to the Ble.ssed One ; “ Your counteniince, friend, is serene; your complexion is pure and 
bright. In who.se name, friend, have you I'etired from the world? Who is your •teacher ? 
Whose doctrine do you profess.''” The JJlessed One replied; “I have overcome all 
foes ; I am all-wise ; I am free from stains in every way ; I have left everything ; and 
have obtained emancipation by the destruction of desire. Having myself gained know- 
ledge,! whom should 1 call my master ? I have no teacher; no one is equal to me ; in 
the w<jrld of men and of gods no bei;ig is like me. I am the Holy One in this world, I 
am the highest teacher, I alone am the absolute Sambuddha ; I have gained coolness by 
the extinction of all passion and have obtained Nirv3.na. To found the Kingdom of 
Truth, I go to the city of Benares; 1 will beat tl*e drum of the Immortal in the dark- 
ne.ss of this world.”' 


V. 

5. (Jriginal.— 3r q| 

'franscrijAion. — Hkhor-lna .sde-la cho.s-kyi bkhor-lo-skor-wa. 

d ranslation. — Turning the Wheel of I.,aw (or founding the Kingdom of Righteous • 
ness) before the iiv»: disciples. 

Kxi>lanation. — The Blessed One first preached hisireligion at Benares in the Deer 
I’ark. Thus th<‘ Kingdom of Righteousness was first founded there. Besides the five 
Brahmans, a rich treasureri named Ya.sa was converted to Buddhism at , Benares. 
Afterwards the friends of Yasa followed. In the course of a few days fifty*lay disciples 
became followers of Buddha there. 

VI. 

0. Original. - ^ q] 

Transcription. — jig)'al-pas gtsah sahs-rgyas-la gzigs-su pheb-s-pa. 

Tran.slation. — King S'uddhodana comes to see Buddha. 

Explanation. — S^uddhodana was King of Kapilavastu (round Nigliva in the Nepal 
Tcrai), and father of Buddha. At the request of his father Buddha arrives at Kapilavastu 
and stops on th«^ banks of the Rohita near the city. S’uddhodana with a large retinue goes 
to meet with him there. He sends at first several messengers to him at RSljagfha begging him 
to come to Kapilavastu. But listening to the discourse of Buddha they entered the order. 


Vitlc Mahdwggat Khandhaka 1, sect. 6 (S.B.B.S.)* 
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IS 


and came back no more to the King. I.astly, the Lord out of reverence for (or rather 
kindness to) his father went forth to Kalipavastu to grant his request.* 

VII. • 

7. Original— or CI| 

Transcription. — ^Egyal-po-gsal-rgyal-la gshon-nu dpebi lUdo gsuh-pa. 

Translation. — Addre.sses to Raja Frasenajit the sermon on “ Comparisons of Young 
Men” . 

Explanation.— King Frasenajit of Ko^la (Oudh) having heard that the Bles.sedOne 
was at Rajagfham the Jetavana, visited him, and asked him how he could possibly pretend 
to be a Buddha when such old and respected sages a.s FOraija Kasyapa, Maskari GoSAla, 
Sanjaya Vairatthi Futra, Ajita iKesakambala, and others did not even lay any claim to 
this title. Then the Buddha preached to him the sermon of the Comparisons of Young- 
Men with Old Men {Kumara-drstania siitya), by which the King was converted.'' 

VIII. 

8. Original.- t 'll 

Transcription.— a\lgon-med-zas-sbyin-gyi kun-ra*war bshugs-pa. 

Tran.slation. — Sitting in the garden of Anathapitidada. 

Explanation. — Anathapitjdada, otherwise known as Sudatta, was a rich merchant of 
l^ravasti (in Oudh). While stopping at the S'itavana of Rajagfha, the Blessed One was 
invited to a feast by a householder of the city, at whose house Anathapiu(.lada was then 
stopping. Hearing Buddha’s discourses on charity, morality, etc., he became a lay fol- 
lower. Afterwards he presented to Buddha a garden called Jetavana in which the latter 
spent the best part of his life.** 

. IX. 

9. Original— W If g- JOT y qi 

Transcription. — Zas-sbyin-gyi rgyal-byed-tshal flo-wa. 

Translation. — Anathapirtdada buying Jetavana. 

Explanation. — Anathapitlcjada (the rich merchant of S'ravasti) sought to procure a 
suitable piece of ground for the establishment of a Buddist monastery, and his choice fell 
upon a park belonging to Jeta, Son of King Frasenajit. He asked the prince for it; he at 
* first refu.sed, but finally agreed to sell it if Anathapiijdada covered all the ground with 
gold pieces. To this the merchant consented. When he had nearly finished having the 
ground covered with gold, Jeta thought that it would be good for him to offer something 

I Original 4^ 1 * ftOT I 

Compare Dulva, RockhilPs Buddha, p. 52. For the story see Rockhiirs Buddha^ p* 49. 

i Vuh Dulva iv, RockhiU’s Buddha, p. 47, 
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to tho Buddha for whose sake Anftthapit^ada was sacrifidnj^ so much, .so he asked Wm 
to let him retain that part of the park not yet covered with gold. * An8.tha.piQ(^da let 
him have it, and on this ground the prince afterwards built a V^ubule, whidh lie gave to 
Ihe order.* " 


to. Original.— SKT g' qSc gq* q| 

Transcripton. — Zas-sbyin-gyi»kun-dgab*ra bsheh grub-pa. 

Translation. — AnAthapiodada’s garden (Jetavana) built, and completed. ' 

Explanation. — A monastery was buik by AnAthapiudada on the pjan of one sent by 
the gods of the Tuista heaven, contained sixty large halls and sixty small ones. The 
park is called Jetavana as well as AnAthapindadArAma. After an entertainment, AnAtha- 
pind^ida presented to the SangAa the park and the monastery by pouring water on the 
Buddha’s hands. In this monastery of Jetavana the Buddha passed the seasons of nuns 
of the third, fifth and several other years of his ministry.* ' 

XI. 

II. Original. — 

Transcription. — Gru-bkhan. 

Translation. — Ferry- man. 

Explanation. — While Buddha was going to Benares, he had to cross the Ganges. The 
ferry-man asked him to pay ferry-fare. As Buddha had nothing with him, he could hot pay 
the fare and so flew through the sky to arrive at the other side (h* the river. Astonished at 
this; the ferry- man went forth to King BimbisAra of Magadha and reU^ed to him the 
miracle ()erformed by Buddha. The King ordered that thenceforth ascetics bhOuld npt be 
charged ferry-fare.* 

XII. 


12. Original.— ^ SffT 9^- Of /JJ 

N9 ' ' ... 

Transcription. — Gru-pa boft nam-mkhab-la gfegs-pa. 

Translation. — The ferry-man came when the Buddha went: thibhgh thh' i^ 


XIII. 

13. Original— |»l* «* 0|«T ptT 

Transcription. — Khyim-bdag dge-bzatf gtsug-lag-khah phul.. 
Translation.— The householders' Nanda and Bh^m prl^as^i'A^^^k^ 


temple): 




1 Compare the hUtory of Anepi4u (AnAthapip4*d^ In Hardy’a 

t Kiiie ’RockhiU's^nddilui, pp. 48*49. .. /’V 'I 

• See LaliimMsUtrat Chapter 36, p* sA ftljehdra Lal^i Sbe Vk ^ , 
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XIV. 

.14. origiwi-; • ^ *ici 

TraiD^ption.— Grag-}jdsin-ma j'flid sofk. 

TrantI«tion.— VaSodharA asleep.. 

XV. 

■n 

15. Original.— gsr gtT »!f»r ^ AlCArjtr 5c:- J §aj| 

Transcription.— Khyim-bdagrig§-kyi bus chu-rkal-nassafts-rgyas druft-du phyin. 
Translation,— The householder Kulaputra comes near Buddha passing through 

water, 

XVI. 

16. Original.— 

Transcription.— Sil-tshal. ,, 

Translation.— S'lt^vana. 

Explanation.— S'ltavana was a forest in Rajagrha (near Patna) where there was a 
dreadful cemetery. S^rooa>kori, a rich man of CampA (near modern Bhagalpore), used to go 
to this place to give himself up to the rudest penances. Finding that it did not bring him 
the passionlesmess he sought, he went to Buddha to take refuge in the Three Gems 
(Buddha, Dharma, and Saftgha). In a short time S^roua koti became an arhat,' 

XVII. 

17. Original.— gar g* *» 15 ar qcil 

Transcription.— S'ft^ri-bus mu-stegs-gtul-na§ dgra-btsom-thob. 

Trsiipalation.— S^Ariputra attains arhatship subduing the Tirthikas. 

Exptanatidn.— S^Ariputra was a BrAhman, who lived at NAlanda near RAjagrha. 
He learnt all, the sciences of the Brahmans, and excelled in them at an early age. While still 
a chsciple oS SaAjaj^, he met with a Buddhist monk named Asvajit, who asked him the 
eiqdamaU*^ of a certain abstrus^^^ doctrine. Failing to explain it, and finding the 

doi^ne to bei veiy grand, he accepted Buddhism, Subduing all passions, he soon became 
an «rAa^,; an 4 one of the two chief disciples of Buddha, called his right-hand disciple.* 

XVIII. 

^ »r |if eif 

TfanscripdcMi.— SA-ri-bu daft logon-med za$-$byin gfiis phebs-pa. 
Translation.r^ 9 Ariputra and AnAthapipdada both come to see Buddha. 

— ...... . — — 

- % 
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XIX 


19. Original.— ^ 51 ' 3 ^’ (§C’ W SI’ ‘^*1 /; 

Transcription. — Bram-zebi chun-mas gser-bum rfied bbden‘pa thofi. 

Translation. — The Brahman’s wife perceives the truth while reoeiving' a golden 

vessel.' 


XX. 

20. Original.— ^ ^ ^ si§c;-f 

Transcription. — Legs-skycs dgab-stob gflis-kyi.s chos flan Men mthofl. 
Translation.— Sujata and Nandabala both listen to religious discourse and sees 

the truth. 

Explanation. — Buddha went to a village, the headman of which had two daughters 
named Sujata and Nandabala. They prepared for Buddha a milk-soup which he took in 
a crystal vase adorned with jewels, which two gods of the Akanisjha heaven had brought 
him. The two girls listened to the discourse of BuUdha and became his lay disciples.® 


XXI. 

21. Original.— 3 ' of qf 

Transcription. — Bram-ze lha$ safls-rgyas-la §o§ gsol-wa. 

Translation.— The Brahman householder, Deva, prays to Buddha to accept food. 
Explanation. — Deva was a rich BrAhman of Kapilavastu. He and his wife both 
went to the Senani village, where they supplied Buddha with food and listened to his sermons.® 


XXII. 

22. Original.— nj- ^ O^’ qSsr ^ I 

Transcription. — tjchar-ka bud-edmbtshol skabs safl§yas dafl rgjal dgra-^om. thob. 
Translation. — While UdAyt was going in search of a woman, he met with. Buddha 
and attained Arhatship.* 

XXIII. 

23. Original.— gar qsc* g* XT |af qf 

Transcription. — Khyim-ljdag bzaii-byin-la bu rngoii-med-zas-sby^n 
Translation. — AnAthapindada was born as son to the householder Sudatte {?)* 

* Origin;*' I I Compare Rockblirs Buddha, p. 30 . • Compare Rockhill’a Buditta, p* 

* Spoken of a Brfthman in Uruv||a* Compare Rockhiirs Aa, pp» 49 - 40 . 

^ Sudatta and Anat h a pi| id»da were, according to moet authc^tiei, the same pmutt ' 
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XXIV. 

24. Original.— jjiaj* 0 ^^^* g]* or s}* |}^* q | 

Tran.scription. — Bcom-ldan-bdas klu-la me spar-wa. 

Translation. — The Blessed One (/.(•., Buddha) poked fire on the Naga (snake). 

Explanation._While staying in the room of Uruvcla Kasyapa at Gaya, Buddha 
sent forth flames to extinguish the venoms of the Naga (snake) that belched forth fire 
and smoke on him.‘ 

XXV. 

25. Original.— gf afS;- ^ R] 

Transcription. — Klu-ye-la bkhor-lobi sgyur-war sprul-nas byuh-wa. 

Translation. — The Naga (snake) Elapatra was transformed into a Rajacakravaii!^ 
Universal monarch.) 

XXVI. 

26. Original.— 5JC* 0 * 51 * pC* qjarqj 

Transcription. — Ster-§kyes (?) bod-sruft-gyi me-khaf»-du btul-wa. 

Translation. — Subdued (Naga) at the fire-house of Uruvela (?) Kasyapa.* 

• XXVII. 

27. Original.— ^*n* 5 F’ 5 ' ^ »l| 

c\q^*q| 

Transcription. — IJod-srufi-gis bkhor-sbyin sreg-byed*par safis-rg>'as-kyi mthus 
me-ma-bbar-wa. 

Translation.— When Kasyapa sacrificed the attendants on fire it was Buddha’s 
power not to have them burnt therein. 

• XXVIII. 

28. Original.— . ^ o^q^s* 0 ?r §q^i 

Transcription.— Sahs-rgyas me-bbar byin-gyis rlabg. 

Translation. — The fire was extinguished by the bliss of Buddha. 

XXIX. 

29. OriginaL- fc HT^* |.^ 5^ q* q| 

Transcription. — Qzugs-can ffiifi-pobi*§pyan drafi-pa-pa. 

Translation.— Bimbisara inviting Buddha to a feast. 

Explanation.- At the request of Bimbistra, King of Magadha, the Blessed One came 
to Rajagrha and with his disciples stopped in the grove called Yasfivana. The King came 
to see him, and after having heard the Buddha preach, he invited him to a feast on the 


C Compare ICaosyar’* 


S Rockhiirs Buddha, p« 41* 
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morrow. When the feast was over, th® King poured water over the Blessed One’s hands, 
and'said, “ I give the Venuvana to the Blessed One to dispose of as it may pJease him.” 
The Buddha accepted it, and this was the first permanent residence that the Buddhist 
’order possessed.' 

XXX. 

30. Original — S' J 

Transcription.— Gzugs-can S0i6-po bkhor-^af-kyi dge>b$fien‘du khas blahs 

cr 51^’ I 

Wen-pa mthoh. 

Translation. — Bimbisara and his attendants promised to be upAsakas (devotees) 
and saw the truth.* 

XXXI. 

31. Original.— 0* QTqV J cf|S^'Cr ^ «l5;* “ngwri 

Transcription. — ^Bgya-byin-la bar-du bcod-pa gke-wabi njdo gsuhs. 

Translation. — Buddha preached to Indra the discourse on antarl^~cheda-bhava (the 
intervening state between death and re-birth 


XXXII. 


32. Original. — I*r xj^qf 0- g- W y gc- ^ qiSr 

Transcription. — Khyim-Mag nor-can-gyi bu rab-tu byuh-nas dgra-fecom thob. 
Translation. — The son of the hou.seholder, Dhanika, accepts PrmvrafyA and attains 
Arhatship. 


XXXIII. 


33. Original.— |af SWPT ipT ^ jjq^ 

Transcription. — Za$-§byin sahs-rgya§ dah jQjal nas tgynn-shugs thob. 
Translation.— Anathapindada imeets with Buddha and attains xS^o4^«i//r.(the first 
path or the state of throwing oneself into the current of reUgion). 


XXXIV. 

34. Original.—. 5F 'll 

Transcription.— IJod-sru* ^iften-par xdsogs-pa. 
Translation.— Ka$yapa is ordained/ 


, , ' . . I ■ A- ■ ■ ■ . 

I Origlii#! » OrifJnal far qjpV ) fir , 

I Vidf Rocl^iirs JMM0, p. 4». ' .v-, ,v 
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XXXV. 

35- Original.— J* f?f «!’ ?II 

Transcription. — Bdud-k>i bu-mo dab bufai bzod-pa thob. 

Translation.-v-The son and daughter of MAra receiye pardon. 

Explanation.— The children of MAra the Devil tried to lead Buddha astray 
Buddha conquered and pardoned them. 


XXXVI. • 

» 4 - . 

36. Original.— Of ^ pW OT (SjPj^T q| 

Transcription. — S’id-sa-la phug-na me-kham-la $nom§<par shugs-pa. 
Translation.— Buddha sitting in meditation in the innermost part of the cemej||i‘3 
ground in the region of fire. 

XXXVII. 

37. Original.- 9 ^5’ ^ 0^' ttr w y gc a,y*( | 

Transcription.— !^-ribi-bu mobu-bgal-bu gnis bkhor-cas rab-tu-byuh-shift bdus. 
Translation.— S'Arlputra and MaudgalyAyana receive pravrajya together. 
Explanation. — TJie story of S'Ariputra has already been related. MaudgalyAyana 
was a learned BrAhman youth who lived near NAlanda (in Behar). He was a friend ol 
S^Ariputra, with whom he prosecuted his studies under SaiUjaya. On the conversion ol 
S^Ariputra to Buddhism, MaudgalyAyana too accepted the religion of Buddha. They two 
were the most eminent and favourite disciples of Buddha, one was called the right-hand 
disciple, the other the left-hand disciple. To these di.sciplcs Buddha summed up his 
doctrines as follows : — “ Avoid all sins, practise all virtues ; cleanse the mind from all 
evil desires ; this is the religion of Buddha.” ■ 

XXXVIII. 

38. Original.— gjT 3 ^* g* of qae ^ ,§c 

Transcription. — Nya-gro-dhabibram-zebi bubod-sruft-lagser-§kyabJJah-mochuh- 

W (SfMT q| 

mar |;}lah-pa. 

Translation.— Nyagrodha BrAhman ’s son KAIyapa marries SuvarnabhadrA. 

XXXIX. 

39. Original.— gC WW* OJ* Wkf (\m ^qoT of qij^* q| 

^ Tjranscriptiqn,— ByjA^ chog gsuhg bjam-dpal-la btad-pa. 

Translation.— Breached dlutrma to Bodhisattva but gave it to Mahju-^rl (?}. 
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XL. 

* 40. Original.— 3* ^*T|?r J’ Cl* ^C* | 

, Transcription.— Bya-rgod-phufi-rir sen-rigs-kyi shu§ mdo gsun$ debi Men-pa 

mthon. 

Translation. — -On the Grdhrakrua mountain (Buddha) preached the Nakiilaprccha 
siltra {scn-ric^-kyi-shu^ ?) and the devotees saw the truth. 

XLI. 

41. OHginal.— 'il* 

Transcription. — -E-Ia rah-gzugs stad*pa. 

Translation. — Elapatra nAga (snake) assumes its own form. 

Explanation. — Once on a time when the Blessed One was preaching religion, 
Elapatra, the king of snakes, assuming the guise of a monarch, came to hear his sermons. 
The All-knowing Buddha, perceiving this, addressed him thus ; “ O King of Snakes, during 
the ministry of Buddha Kasyapa you violated the rules of moral conduct, for which you were 
condemned to be born as a snake. Have you now come here, assuming a false, appear- 
ance like a hypocrite, while I am preaching religion ? Assume your own shape and 
listen to my sermons if your nature permits you to do so ? ” Next day, there appeared in 
the audience a huge serpent on whose head was grown an ^elapatra tree. His body 
measured many miles, for while his head came to hear Buddha’s sermons in RAjagrha 
his tail lay in Taxila. The people were frightened to see this. Buddha consoled them 
and related to them the story of the former births of the snake.' 


III. 

A Chart containing the Charm 0/ Vajrabhairava^ 

[Read August 2nd, 1905.] 

This chart, which belongs to Dr. Percival \x>pez of Barrackpore, was brought from 
a monastery near Gyantse during the late Tibet expedition. It is cubits in length and 
cubits in breadth; and is very beautifully embroidered in the Chinese fashion. It 
contains on one side a terrible but artistic repre.sentation of Vajrabhairava with his 
attendants and devotees ; and on the other the mystic charm or incantation of that deity in 
Tibetan with the bloody impressions* of the palms of his votary. 

Vajrabhairava, called by the Tibetans “Bido-rje-bjig§-byed,” is regarded by the 
Hindus* as a terrific form of 55 'iva, but is believed by the Lamas to be a metamorphosis 


1 Vide Calcutta Buddhist Text Society's JournaC Vol. II, Part I ; and Rockhiir^ Buddha^ pp. 46-47. 

> The impressions were made either with human blood or the fat of a black goat, blood, wine, dough and butter mixed together. 

I In the Brahmavaivarta PuraiM, Chapters 41, 61, eight varieties of Bhairava (Siva) are enumerated such as MahA*bhairava» 
Saiphflra-bhairava, Asitfinga-bhairava, Riiru-bhairava, Kala-bhalrava, Krodha-bhairaya, TAmracotJa-bhalrava or KapAla- 
bhairava and Candracada-bhairava or Rudra-bhairava. These eight varieties are otherwise known as VidyA-raja, KAma- 
raja, Naga<raja, Sacchanda-rftia, Lambita-rAja, Deva-rrija and Vighna-rAja. Of these Rudra-bhairava (also called Vlghna^rCja 
bhairava) of the Hindus is perhaps identical with the Vajra- bhairava of the Buddhists. For Biiddhist Vajrabhalraya see Waddell’s 
Lamaism, 
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of the merciful AvalokiteSvara. He is included in the ‘angfry’ type of the Tibetan 
deities. He carries a dreadful thunderbolt in his hands, and tramples on the 
enemies of his religion with his feet. He possesses a disproportionately large head, 
scowling brows, three cruel eyes, and a gaping mouth showing his canine fangs and 
rolling tongue. His beard and eye-brows are yellow, and his hairs are erect. His 
body, especially the upper part of it, is surrounded by fringes of curls, which represent 
coiled snakes beset with flames of fire. His limbs are encircled with snakes and he wears 
bn his head a rosary of human skulls. 

The big Vajrabhairava is surrounded by ten, smaller ones. On the left of Vajra- 
bhairavef stands his female energy — the terrific Kali — adorned with a rosary of human 
skulls and wearing on the head the ornament^of human bones. Her limbs are surround- 
ed by flames of fire. She tramples under each of her feet an enemy of her religion. 
Beneath her there stand two Pretas or hideous human bodies freshly flayed, fighting 
against each other with human bones and skulls and casting flames of fire all around. 

On the top of the chart is depicted the ^dibuddha called Vajradhara (Tibetan — ^Edo- 
rje-bchafi) who sits cross-legg6d, holds in one hand thunder, and in the other a bell ; 
and is attended by the sun on one side and the crescent moon on the other. Just below 
Vajradhara sits the saint Tilopa, who received his inspiration directly from that deity and 
flourished in the middle of the loth Century A.D. On the right side of Tilopa sits his 
pupil Naropa. Below Naropa sits his pupil, the famous AtiSa, who was a native of 
Vikramanipura in Bengal, and visited Tibet in 1042 A.D. On the left side sit Marpa 
and his pupil Milaragpa thinly clad in the Indian fashion. 

The .saints named above are the venerable personages of the Tibetan sect called 
Kar-gyu-pa, which was founded by Lama Marpa in the latter half of the nth Century 
A.D. Vajrabhairava, who is the tutelary deity of the Ge-lug-pa sect that arose at 
the beginning of the 15th Century A.D. under the leadership of Tsong-kha-pa, is also 
worshipped by the Kar-gyu-pas. Vajradhara is the idi-buddha of both the Kar-gyu- 
pa and Ge-lug-pa sects. Hence I conclude that the chart must have belonged to the 
Kar -gyu-pft sect. The red colour of the hat that Atisa wears conclusively proves that 
the chart did not belong to the Ge-lug-pa sect, the members of which wear yellow hats. 

Vajrabhairava i*s a ix>werful deity who was appointed by Buddha himself as the 
custodian of his religion. He should be constantly propitiated by spells, offerings, the 
construction of magic circles, etc. He helps the votaries in times of jieril, gives them 
prosperity in all temporal affairs and can ultimately make them reach the other shore or 
Nirv&na. He is accompanied by ghosts, goblins, imps, furies, genii, etc., who also 
when properly coerced can fulfil the desires of the votaries and enable them to attain 
siddhi (success). The charm, spell or incantation, the recitation of which propitiates 
Vajrabhairava and coerces his attendant devils, is said to have been icompo.scd by himself. 
The charm which appears on this chart runs as follows • 

Text. 
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V m 


^ * ■ ••N 


§Tg-g-fgk-«i^-ji|-2i 
l^^-jarq^-^g^Tjprqjisnj*; i 


^qg5;’q^qS^-Q^§apWC»|«TeH^'5j^^ | 


Transcription 


Oijn-hum-tnp-hriti-a | Oip de-va vi-tsu Vadsra hurp hulp hum phaj svft-h& j HOip 
k^-ma-ya va-ra-ya | Dtp ya-m&*nta-kahurpphal | Oip vadsra ki«ti ki-la-ya sa>rva-vi^>nan 
vain huip phat | Oip om om sa-rva bu-dha da*ki-ni-ye | Vadsra>va-rpa>ni-ye -| Vadsra 
vai-rO'tsa-ni-ye hutp hutp hum phat phat phat sva-h& | Oip bhtl-ta da-ma-ra bhll«ta* 
a>dhi-pa-ti a-kso-bhya ki-ri-tri-na sa-rva bhfi-ta pre-ta pi-Sa-tsa na^sa-dha-)^ huip phat 
I Huip vadsra phat : | Oip ma-ha-ka-la hum phat | Otp S^ii ma-ha-ka-l&-yahuip-huqa phat , 
I Oip ro-ru ro-ru vi-ti-^tha | Vatras-ka-ma-laVA-kM-si hutp bhyo^hutp { Oip ma>hft-k&<la 
ka-la vi-ka-la ra-tri-ta | Po-mbam-hi | Tsa-uda-ti | R&.-k^*si | Si-hga-li } De-va-huip* 
bhyo-hutp | Ta-dya-th& | Otp ro-ru vi-ti-stha | Va-to-si ( >Ma-ma-rak>mo ^•ttra kha-ra« 
mo-bhyo-bhyp sv&-ha I Oip vai-$ra-ma-ua-ye sva-ha. I 

Ye dha-rma he-tu-pra-bha-vR he-tun-te-^ ta-tha-ga-ta hya.-va-dat. | - 

Te-^ah-tsa yo ni-ro-dha e-vatp va-di ma-ha-lra-ma-pa : II 
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pjp 8%pra>ti«^ha-va'4sra-ye sv&<ha. | 
l^on-^tshe rgyal-wa^ Spyan-sAar shal-bshes-ltar. | 

^ruip Ae-^tan bdsin dwu-bpbaA-bstod i 
£>guen-sde skybA bg;ro-la ^e-skyid spel. | 

Slnal-bbyor ^ol>wabi bphrin*la 9 b§grub-par mdsod. | 

Sa-rva ma-Ag^-laip. I 

Transiu^tion. 

Hail! O God Vajrabhairava ! I invoke thee, may you receive this offering, may 
all my erfemies be destroyed, forgive me, bless me ! O Destroyer of Death, may my 
foes perish ! O Thunder-wielder ! may all ray obstacles be removed ! Obeisance to 
all imps, goblins, ghosts, furies, spirits, lords of ghosts — immov/able and bright like 
the thunder may you put an end to all my difficultfes ! O Vajra, O MahAkAla, Dombini, 
Candali, Raksasi, SiAgali, stay here, sit .here, protect me! O VaUravana, receive this 
offering ! 

All things that have proceeded from a cause, their cause the TathAgata has ex- 
plained ; their cessation too has been explained by the great sage. 

Obeisance and offeriijgs to the immoveable Vajra 
[Addressing Vajrabhairava — ] 

In ancient times you promised before Jina (Buddha) that you would protect his re- 
ligion ; may you therefore uphold the doctrine and praise its dignity. Protect the 
priesthood and shower blessings on all beings. May the practice of yoga, (mystic medi- 
tation) of which you are the custodian, succeed ! Blessings to all f 
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The aim' of the following paper is to convey some slight impression of the 
environment of the science of chemistry in its alchemical youth. For this purpose, a 
study is made of the history of the well-known substance Sal-Ammoniac, with the 
idea of throwing light upon the primitive conceptions of nature that led to its introduction 
as an alchemical drug. 

Our earliest authority for the use of the term ‘ sal-ammoniac ’ is Pliny.' In his 
Historia Naturalise XXXI, 39, the following statement occurs 

“ Invenit et [nativum salem] juxta Pelusium Ptolcmaeus rex, cum castra faceret. Quo 
exemplo postea inter iEgyptum et Arabiam, etiam squalentibus locis, coeptus est inveniri, 
detractis arenis : qualiter et per Africae sitientia usque ad Hammonis oraculum. Is 
quidem crescens cum t^una noctibus. Nam Cyrenai'ei tractus nobilitantur Hammoniaco 
et ipso, quia sub arenis inveniatur, appellate.* Similis est colore* alumini, quod 
schiston vocant, longis glebis, neque perlucidis, ingratus sapore, sed medicinae utilis. Pro- 
batur quaip maxime perspicuus, rectis scissuris. Tnsigne de eo proditur, quod levissimus 
intra specus suos, in lucenr uniyersam prolatus, vix credibili pondere ingravescat. Causa 
evidens, cuniculorum spiritu madido sic adjuvante molientes, ut adjuvant aquae. Adulter- 
atur Siculo, quein Cocanicum appellavimus : necnon etCyprio mire simili. In Hispania 
(|Uoque citeriore Egelastae* caeditur, glebis ^aene translucentibus, cui jampridem palma 

*"'• ■■ . " ^ ■' " 7 ... . I, , ,., I ...... . M l .. , 

/*k3f^9A.D, 

■ i Pliny thus derives the name of the salt from deisot, sand, and not from the name of the god Ammon. 

. ^ .1 • Canescens * (HUi, NaL, XXXV, 52, Harduin’s ed., Parb, 1685). 

4 To the present day, common salt forms a large item in the exports of Spain ;>nd a mountain of rock salt still exists at 
Cardona in the province of Bafbelona. 

MOni* AedkB* 
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a plerisque medici-s inter omnia salis genera perhibetur. Omnis locus in quo reperitur sal, 
sterilis est, nihilque gignit : et in totum sponte nascens intra haec est. 

The chief point to note in connexion with this extract is that Pliny, in the sentence 
commencing ‘ Similis est,’ is unconsciously referring to an entirely different salt from that 
mentioned in the next sentence, which is probably taken from the AfaUria Medica 
contemporary Dioscorides (Book.V, Sect. 126). The Egyptian salt, ‘ longis glebis,’ is 
almost certainly a sodium carbonate Natron ’ ), whereas the latter salt, ‘ rectis scissuris, 
corresponds to common salt. The silence of Dioscorides and Pliny as to the volatility of 
the salt they describe also corroborates the view that the sal-ammoniac of the Gipeks and 

Romans was not a salt of ammonia.' , 

Turning now to the consideration of its use in the current alchemy df the Alexandrian 
school, we find that although casually alluded to as a cleansing agent or flux,* sal- 
ammoniac finds no place in the lists of drugs that then entered into alchemical processes. 
This may be seen from the following comparative table of substances used for making 
gold and silver, which is drawn from the ‘ Treatise 0 / Moses ’ edited by Berthelot in the 
third volume of his Collection des Anciens Alchimistes GreesA 


For CuRYSOPOtA. 

For ArgyropoU. . 

Mercury (from Cinnabar) 

9 

* Mercury ’ drawn from 

The metallic constituent* of Magnesia 

(a) Arsenic* 

Chrysocolla* 

(6) Sandarach* 

Claudianos*’ 

(e) Psimmithion'* 

Yellow Arsenic 

(d) Magneda 

. Cadmia* 

(d) Italian Stimmi" 

Androdamas* 

Copper 


I Thls has been often pointed out before— fir»t, I believe, by Beckmann in hie History of ItsocntiorU »nd BistoportfO, 

I have not been able to refer to thi* book. * , , . 

* S.g., in the' X Papyrus of Leyden. Cf. Berthelot, CoUsetUm dts AneUns Ahhimistos I, Introd., ppYgo and 

a Teat, pp. 306 and 307 ; Trane., pp. 394 and 395. The • TrsmHst qf Mmos ‘ does not fumUi material for a oampleta taUe 
{sg , it doe.s not mention Tin and Iron lAich are quoted from Democritos by Zosimos aa entering Into alchhmical opeiitloiw j 
cf. Berthelot, op. cit., 11 , p. 139), but the lists now given are sufRcient to show (o) that Alexaitdito alchemy d^t oMefly .with 

inorganic substances : and { i) that Mercury and Lead were the chief subjects of tranamutation, ■j|'' .. 

♦ Apparently aa alloy of Lead and Copper, elsewhere called llea«»M*«A«df. One variety ef Magoefie WU pr^aMyttatiiari 

an impure load sulphide; cf. Berthelot, cy. I, Trans., p. II ; 11 , Trans., pp. iSe-ipS- p ■ ...... v. .r . 

t In the X Papyrus of Uyden, an alloy of Copper, Gold, Tin and other metals (Berthelot sip, *lf« 1, ln»to4y p. jpK ; 

♦ According to Berthelot, I, Introd., p. 844) this lean alloy of Copper and Lead, 

1 («) An ore of copper ; Pliny, Hist. Not.. XXXIV, a : (») The volatilieed deporit obtal«ed lit t^ mothUiHgy pt (Mfeu 
22), and copper (DioscorideSs V, 84). g , • ; / ^ ■' *? ■ 

• Arsenical P3rtflteir; cf. Berthelot, rff.. 1 , Trans.| pe 5 * ^ -4 

* Arsenic- Orpiment, and Sendarach-Reelgm; (Berthelot, CNUcHoh dts Ancions AleMmMf Ones, *» ' 

•0 Lead Acetate or Carimnate, cf. Pliny: <• Fit autem ramentto plurnbl tenuiarimle super vat aeetl aap^ltf 

ita distiilantibus. Quodek eo cecidit in {p.snm acetum, arefactum molitnr, et eriteefur, Iteifpa^tm, 
itur. etin sole siccatur aestate." (.Hist. Not., XXXIV, 54). According to R<^ (quoted 
Egyptian origin. ' - ' i.:; 

U Lead or Antimony Sulphide, (Berthelot, aA I, Trana., Pp Up no<d)s a ■ ^ M 
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For ChrtsopoIa. 

For ArgvrotoIa. 

>luA 


• 

Lead 

. SuIbW' 


Earth of Chfos” 

Pyrites 


White C^dmia 

Ochre of Attica* 

Asteritis “ 

Sinopis of Pontus’ 

Earth of Cimolia'^ 

Divine Water* 

White Arsenic 

Yellow SOry* 


Misy * (crude and roasted) 

Yellow Chalcanthon^ 

White Litharge 

Cinnabar 

• 

* Psimmithion 

Various ‘ Plants * and ‘ Flowers 

Red Natron 

Cyanos* 

1 

Salt of Cappadocia^ 

Gum of the Egyptian Acanthus 

White Magnesia. 

Vinegar 


Aphroselinon'* of Glass. 

Urine* 


Cyanos 

Sea Water 


Burnt Lime 

- 

fLime 


• 

Ashes of Cabbage 


Solutions of* 

Cream of Tartar 

hTatron {ytrpov) ' 

« 


Arsenic 



.Sulphur* 


Milk of an Ass 


MilkofaBitch^* ' 



From the similarity of the contents of the ‘ Treatise of Moses ’ to that of the alchemical 
Papyri of Leyden, we may conclude that this table represents an alchemist’s equipment in 
Alexandria in the 3rd century A.D. ; and as, moreover, little or no change in nomenclature 


1 •tW S dvTUf IkitmvfTpp, ** Unburnt Sulphur which has been rendered incombustible.” According to the 10th cent. 

Lexicon of the If S* of St. Marks, VsHitCCi (Berthelot, op, cii,, I, p. 6), this in equivalent to saying " which has been whitened.” 
/ 1 Porhapa Orpimont (Bartbelot, a/, ri/., 1 , Trans., p. i8). 

• Probably a naturaf OxidI of Iron ; cf. Pliny, Hist, Nat,, XXXV, 13. 
i Solution of Calduiii'Polysulphidaf Bert helot, ap. eit., I, fntrod., p. 47)- 

• Two varieties of Chaloitis, *' lapis ex quo ipsum aes coquitur” tPliuy //isL A^a/.i XXXIV, 39, 30 and 31). Chalcitis, 
treatkered into the form of alum called * schiston ' {Idtm, XXXV, 53), from which it appears to be a sulphide or basic sulphate. 

> Gfeek 'Ckalcanthon** Latin * Atramentum '•our 'Vitriol/ It seems to have generally contained some Copper Sulphate 
Piinyr^. citt XXXIV, aa, ” Color eat caeruleus, perquam specUbili nitore, vitrumque esse creditor,” and may therefore be 
aaauiqed to be the d^mposition product of copper pyrites. 

^ 7 f base were probably symbolical names fof mineral substances (Berthelot, op, cit., II, Trans., p. 159, note). 

• I^IJny IHioik Nlait, XXXVII, j8) mentions a blue gem called Cyanos, but in the present case some salt of copper may be 

• Both ordittifyi aad that of a boy^el^ 

; SjNn for ffolphur (?) ; cf, Berthelot, op. eit., I, Trans*, p. 6. In the lOth century Syriac Dictionary of Bar 

BiMhlk^Bdlk of aM however, a synonym for Iron Pilings (1); cf. Berthelot, La CkimU au Moytn Ago, II, p. 130 . 

B VaHoiHi kindi of di^r* of which Barth of Cimolia was probably Kaolin. Asteritis has been taken as equivalent ta Barth of 

jtxxv, 53, 56 and 57. 

. : : ^ Ap h roil il iiioo coCTespoiKla to either Selenite, Mica, or Talc (Berthelot, op., eit„ 1, Introd., p. J 67 ). 
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is found in the alchemical writings of Stephanos and other Greek commentators of the 6th 
and 7th centuries, the table may be taken as fairly typical of the alchemical ideas that pre- 
vailed in Egypt down to the time of the Arab invasion. 

' Arabic alchemy was chiefly drawn from Greek sources, but the most casual exfimina- 
tion of the work of any alchemical author during the first five centuries from the Ifi/ra, 
will convince the student of the great influence that was brought to bear on the Greek 
theories by Asiatic thought. The mo.$t striking result was the re-establishment of a belief 
in the essential connexion between animals, plants, and minerals, and a consequent revival 
of faith in the efficacy of of organic materials in alchemical research. 

A quotation from Al-K]jw£Lrazmi’s Ma/ntihu-l-' U Ifim, written about 976 A.D., will 
serve to make this clear. * . 

“ Al-Hajar (‘ The Stone’), Among the alchemists this is anything by which the Art 
can be performed, that is, anything out of which Elixir can be made. These substances 
are of two kinds. Animal, and Mineral. The best of these are the Animal. 

“ The latter are Hair, Blood, Urine, Eggs, Gall, Brains, Skulls, Shells, and Homs. 
The best of these is Human Hair, and next Eggs. 

“ The varieties of Mineral ‘ Stones ’ are {a) among the ‘ Bodies,’ Gold, Silver,. Lead, 
and Tin ; (b) among the ‘ Spirits,’ Mercury, Arsenic Sulphide, Sulphur, and Na^adur'"^ 

We see from this definition that Nu^adur, the substance whose name the Latin 
translators from Arabic of the i ith and subsequent centuries metamorphosed into Sal- 
Ammoniac,* had taken rank among the most important chemicals in Arabic alchemy, and 
our first duty therefore is to ascertain what was the special value of NUs&adur that caused 
it to be held in such high esteem. 

Regarding this point, ample information exists in alchemical literature. The state- 
ments that will now be given are selected not only because they suggest a possible 
explanation for its use, but also for the reason that they afford clear indications as to ils 
chemical constitution. 

In the Ma/allhu-l-'Ulmn the following is found; “Another of their substances is 
NHsAadur, and it is of two kinds {a) Mineral ; and { 6 ) Artificial, made from Hair.”* 

A second method of preparing it is given in the 13th cent; Latin treatise ‘ 2 ?^ 
Investigatione Per/cctionis' that purports to be a translation of a work of Jftbir, the ‘ Father 
of Arabian Alchemy,’ who died in 776 A.D. 

“Z?t’ Salts armoniaci praparatione. Sal-armoniacus fit ex qulnque partibus [vel 
duabus] urinx humanae et parte una sudoris ejusdem, et parte una sah's communis, et 
parte una cum dimidia fuliginis lignorum, vel baculorum habitis simul coctis usque ad ' 

1 Van Vloten's ed., Leyden, 1895, p. 265. For the definition of ' Bodies* and 'Spirits’ d.tdem, p. 359*^’* Bodies ere so 
called because they remain inert and fixed ; while Spirits owe thei/ name to the fact that they fly oway when heated*” * 

* Or ‘ Armoniac.’ Debes habere de quatuor spiritibus, scilicet aurum vivum, sulphur, aunplgmentum, tel-armoiiiaettm/^ 
{De Anima of the pseudo-Avicenna, 157a Basle ed., p. 96), This book was probably compiled in Spain 150 or aoo years after 
the death of Ibn Sint (Avicenna). 

> Ed. cit, p. 259« When hair is subjected to destructive distillation below a red heal, white crystals of Ammonium Carbonate 
collect on the walls of the receiver* Sulphuretted hydrogen is also evolved. Practically no ammonium, chloride is volatilised^ 
but halogen can be detected in the residue. 
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(lonsumptionem humiditatis sublima salem armoniacum verum et uttlem, hunc iterum in 
sudore dissolve, et congela, et sublima A sale communi semel ; et est praeparatus. Vel 
teratur primd cum prseparatione Salis communis mundati, postea sublimetur in alto alutel, 
donee totaliter fuerit extractum purum : postea solvatur super porphydum® sub divo, si de 
ejus aqua habetur facere, vel servetur ipsum sublimatum et purum sufficienter.”* 

The famous Spanish botanist Ibnu-l-Baitar in his Jami'^u-l-Mu/raddt (Treatise on 
Simples) quotes the following remarks of three of his predecessors : — 

“ Ibnu-t-TilmIph/ II y en a deux espAces, un sel naturel et un sel artihciel. Le sel naturel 
sort de sources chaudes dans les montagnes du ^horassan,® que Ton dit avoir un bouil* 
lonnemeht trAs-intensc. Le meilleur est le naturel . . . qui est clair comme du cristal. — 
El-Ghafeky.® C’est une espAce de sel . . . II s’en trouvede fortement sale qui pique forte- 
ment la langue. II y en a aussi qui provient de la suie des bains, surtout des bains 
chailff6s au fumier.’ ... II est utile contre les taies de I’ceil. II combat la procidence de la 
luette sur la gorge et convient contre les angines . . . Dissous dans de I’eau et verse dans 
une habitation, il en ecarte les reptiles ; verse dans lour repaire, il les tue.“ Tritur6 avec 
de I’eau de rue et ingurgite, il tue les sangsues. Le CjiivRif El-Edrissy.® Pr^pard avec 
de I’huile et employe en frictions au bain sur la gale de nature atrabilaire, il la fait 
disparaitre. Mach6 et projetd dans la bouche des serpents et des vip^res, il les tue 
subitement. Melange avec de I’huile d’oeufs et employe en onctions sur la lepre blanche, 
aprAs des lotions prealables, il la guerit, surtout si Ton en prolonge rusage.”'® 

From these statements two inferences may be drawn. One is that the NUs&Adur of 
the Arabs included both Ammonium Chloride and Ammonium Carbonate ; the other that 
the introduction of Nushsdur into alchemy, was, in all probability, due to its supposed 
magical character — a character which, as I shall now proceed to show, would undoubtedly 
be assigned to it by Asiatics from its intimate connexion with animal substances. 
Regarding the first point, no further explanation is necessary than the notes that have 


^ Text * hujusmodi ’ ; corrected from p. 715 of the Artis Chemicac Principcs ; cf. Note (3) infra, 

® Probably * porphyrum/ the iicnse being that the stublimcd sal-ammoniac i.s allowed to deliquesce in a porphyry ve.*iMel. 

8 This article occurs on p. 480 of the i6th cent, volume entitled Artis Chemicae Principes, the first part of which is occupied 
by the De Anima of the pseudo- Avicenna (cf. note 2, p. 28 antea). A portion of the .same article is also found in another treatise 
attributed to Jiibir, viz.^ the * De Inventione Veritatis^ reprinted on pp. 709-735 of the Basle volume. By the process described, 
Ammonium Chloride would be obtained. 

^ Celebrated doctor of Baghdad, 1073—1164 A.D. 

* Bumes (Tr/ivr/^ into Bukhara^ 1834 ed., II," p. t 66 ) mentions that it is still obtained from the hills near Juzzak (Jazsyi), 
a town to the N.E. of Samarcand In Khurasan. As it is of volcanic origin, this salt is probably ammonium chloride, but I have 
riot been able to discover where the analysis of it that Klaproth is reported to have made was published. 

* Spanish botanist, f 1164. 

1 The soot of dung fires always contains an appreciable quantity of ammonium chloride. This was undoubtedly the chemi- 
cal constitution of the sal-ammoniac of mediaeval Europe, as even down to the 17th century the sal-ammoniac of European 
commerce was almost entirely drawn from Egypt, where it was manufactured from the soot of the camel-dung fires of the fellahin. 
(cf. I 7 re*s Dictionary 0/ Arts, Manufactures and Mines, 7th ed , Vol. I, p. 149). 

^ In the Syrio-Arablc alchemical MS. of the British Museum (cf. Berthelot, Chimie au Moyen Age, II, p. 160) It la stated 
that it was for this reason that the symbolical name * Theriac * was given to Nuth*idur, This famous medicine of Galen was 
supposed to be very efficacious against snake-bite. Cf. also this paper, p. 37 note (1). 

* Ag||-8liarif al-Idrisi, better known as a geographer. His chief work, NuskatuA-MuiAitaq, was finished in 1 154 A«D. 
J^eelerc’s translation, Paris, 1877, Tome 111 , p. j8o. 
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already been given. In dealing with the second, I propose, for the sake of clearness, to 
confine myself almost entirely to a discussion of such beliefs in the magical properties of 
I^lair, as may reasonably be supposed to have been current among Muhammadans of Arabic 
and Persian descent during the first five centuries from the Hijra} 

All magical rites spring from one source — the Pan- Animism of primitive races. To 
the savage it is almost impossible to conceive of matter devoid of the Immaterial ; and 
when a body happens to be tenanted by a living soul, primitive man, with world- wide 
unanimity, agrees in extending the indwelling of the spirit to even such separable portions 
of the body as blood, hair, teeth and natural .secretions. An evident corollary to the same 
idea is that “things which have once been conjoined must remain ever afterwards, even 
when quite dissevered from each other, in such a sympathetic relation that whatever is 
done to the one must .similarly affect the other,’’® and from this it is but a step to^the 
practice of those magical rites by which men of all ages have striven to win control over 
another’s will or life, 

A familiar example among Semitic races of a belief in the connexion of a man’s 
spirit with his hair is the story of Samson and Delilah, but in order to afford a clearer 
insight into the meaning of such beliefs, it may not Be altogether inappropriate to illustrate 
what I have just stated by a detailed de.scription of two ceremonial observances of the 
Muhammadans of modern India. 

I will first deal with the methods of Exorcism that are employed by Muhammadans in 
the Madras Presidency. 

When a devil enters into a man, his relatives prevent it front escaping prematurely 
by tying a knot in the demoniac’s hair, and an exorcist [^amil Jw«»U] is summoned to expel 
the evil being with due ceremony. The ^xorcist begins by ascertaining the name of the 
demon, its place of origin, anti the duration of its stay in the patient’s body. Sometimes 
this information is obtained without any trouble, but if the devil is obstinate, it can be 
forced to speak by flogging the demoniac with a rattan over which an incantation has been 
read. The evil spirit is afterwards appeased by being asked what kind of food it would 
like as an offering on the day of its departure. 

On the appointed day the exorcist enquires of the devil the* exact spot at which it 
intends to leave the patient, and having obtained the necessary information, he follows the 
demoniac about wherever he goes, holding on by his hair either at the back or on one side 
of the head. “ Wherever he may fall down, there he must let him lie ; and having read 
the incantation, or the aet-ool-koorsce} over an iron nail or wooden peg, he is to strike it into 
the ground.* The moment the demoniac falls down, the exorcist instantly plucks out one 

L It should, however, be understood that similar arguments may also be used in connesioo with most, if not al1> dtber orginic 

V ' 

^toducts. 

8 Frazer, The Golden Bough, and cd., I, p. 49. 

8 iuf {Ayaiu*l’Kursi, * the Verse of the Throne Verse 256 of the second Chapter of the 

^ The account is somewhat confused, but the use of the nail is apparently to peg the devil down, and ao prevent him ffollt 
escaping while being transferred from the demoniac to the bottle. 

Similar ideas were current in Europe during the time of Pliny, v^., a man eottld he in|ttredhy hammerittg a- nail Mo an 
image, or drawing, “ Deiigi quidem diris deprecaiionibus nemo non metuil (tftsf, iVef.. XXVIII, 4) 1 vdifle epilepay coefd heohred 
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or hairs from among those which he holds in his hand, and reading some established 
spell over them, puts them into a bottle and corks it up ; whereupon the patient’s devil is 
supposed to be imprisoned therein. Then he either buries the bottle underground or 
burns it ; after which the devil never returns. 

“ Some Seannas^ make a small wax doll, fasten one extremity of a hair to the crown 
of its head, and the other to the bottom of a cork, fill the bottle with smoke, put the doll 
into it, and cork it up. They put in smoke to prevent people distinguishing the doll, 
which remains suspended in the middle of the bottle. The Si’anna, the moment the 
demoniac falls on the ground, pulls out a hair or two as above stated, and contrives to in- 
sert them into the bottle ; which, holding ujj to public view, he exclaims, “ Hehold ! I 
have cast the devil out of the demoniac and confined him in this bottle. There he is, 
standing in the middle of it, longing to come out. Now, if you give me so much money, 
well and good ; if not, I will let him loose again.” Those foolish people, on beholding 
the doll in the bottle, actually believe it to be the devil himself, and out of fear give him 
any sum of money he asks, and get it buried or burnt.”' 

The story just given is chiefly noticeable for the light that it throws on the path by 
which men passed from a belief in the* innate spirituality of hair to the utilisation of the 
saYne or any other adjunct of the human body in operations that were designed with the 
intention.of bringing one man into another’s power. The procedure only varied in detail. 
** A drop of a man’s blood, some clippings of his hair or parings of his nails, a rag of the 
garment which he had worn, sufficed to give a sorcerer complete power over him. The.se 
relics of his person the magician kneaded into a lump of wax, which he moulded into the 
likeness and dressed after the fashion of his intended victim, who was then at the mercy 
of his tormentor. If the image was exposed to the fire, the person whom it repre.sented 


by hammering an Iron nail into the place where the head of the patient had lain, ** Clavurn ferreum defignre, in qtio loco primtim 
caput defixerit corruens morbo comitiali, absolutorlum ejus mail dicitur” {op. dt., XXVIII, 17). 

Siyandf an Urdu word literally meaning * cunning/ or * artful.’ Herklots tran.slate.s it by ’ronjuror/ 
i Qanoon^e-IilaM by Jaffur ghurreef (Ja'far Sharif of Ellore), Herklot’s translation, 1863 cd , pp. 220-222. Ja'far Sharif men- 
tiona with approbation at the beginning of his chapter on Exorcism the 7 u 7 vahir‘i-K?vimsa. written in 956 1549 A.D,), by 

Muhammad Ghauth Gwallvarlt who was a descendant of the famous Persian $rifl Far!du-d-dln 'Atl.nr (f 1230 A.D.) An exa- 
mination of a MS. copy of the yuwihir* 1 ■ Kh i msa that is in the library of the Asiatic: So<:it:ty of Kengal does not, however, lend 
any support to the suggestion that Ja'far ieformat ion from this book, and the account ejuotr^d in the 

text may, therefore, be accepted na an independent description of the methods that were current in Madras when the: Qanoon-v- 
/Siam was written, 75 years ago. 

In Bengal (Calcutta), the methods employed are of a much simpler character. The ' 4 mil himself tie.s the knot in the demoniac’.s 
hair when hefinit sees him, and he is generally content if the devil is simply driven away by his exorcisms. The bottling process is only 
performed If the spirit persists in rettlming. The patient’s hair does not seem to be used as a medium for transferring the spirit to 
the bottle, nor is the spirit pigged down during the operation. Iron pegs are, however, employed by Bengali Muhammadans to 
safeguard a house against the advent of evil spirits. A house may be protected either by the in.sertion of one nail on each .side of 
*the threshhoid, or by placing one in each of the four corners of tlie house. Suitable extracts from the Qur’&n are read while this Is 
being done. 

In the case of pMients whom the * dmil is not allowed to see, such as women, he writes an incantation on a piece of paper, and 
direeto tiMt It should.be bound round a stick by many strands of cotton. This torch palitah - ox falltah).^ after being dipped 
in gAI, Is taken to the patient's room and lighted. If the patient can be induced to stare at it, the evil spirit will depart with the 
moke. A much fuller eoeount of the same process, accompanied by illustrations of the prescribed charms, is to be found in 

the Qgm m m § tahm, pp. ee3 and 014. 
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Straightway fell into a burning fever ; if it were stabbed with a knife, he felt the pain of 
the wound.”' Such was a typical form of the enchantment. 

• These and .similar ritc.s were only too familiar to the inhabitants of Western Asia in 
pre-lsla.mio times ;■ they survive in the East to the pn^sent day ; and one effect on popular 
imagination is seen in the care that is still displayed even amongst civilised races in the 
disposal of shorn hair. An excdlent illustration of this is the peculiar ceremony called 
"Aqiqah * ( ) that is observed in every Muhammadan household soon after a child’s 

birth. • 

Amongst Bengali Sunnis of good family, the ' Aqlqah ceremony is generally performed 
on the seventh day after birth.* Instances are also known of the fortieth day being chosen, 
but this variation is probably due to the fact that the fortieth day marks the end of the 
mother’s ceremonial impurity- As this is always celebrated by another festival called 
Chilla ( >5. ) a combination of the; two ceremonies is obviously useful in reducing the 
necessary expenditure to a minimum. 

Early in the morning on the day selected, the members of the family assemble, and 
in their presence the family barber completely shaves the child’s head. The shorn hair® 
is carefully weighed against an ('qual weight of gold and silver* and then wrapped up with 
the latter in a //J«-leaf, 

Meantime a sacrifice has been got ready. This consists of two goats (or sheep)’ in the 

• Thn ancient Egyptian procedure (Maspnro, npud Frazer, Golden Hough, 1 , p. 15,). 

8 K.g. Frazer, op.ril., I, p. 377. 

® From *Ag</a to rut, referring either to the child’s hair or to the animal’s throat. The *Aqtqah is not mentioned iii 

th« Qur’.in, but is connected with pre-IslArnic titnes by reliable tradition. Thu.s Ibn 'Abidin gives on the authority of Abu Da’ud 
(I 8B8 A.D.) the following statement of Buraydah, one of the Companions of the Prophet, We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children were born to us, to slay sheep and rub the child’s head with the blood ; but when IslAm came, we sacrificed a sheep on the 
seventh day, and .shaved the child’s head and rubbed saffron on it,” Qutadah, another Companion (quoted by Majdu-d-dtn 
al-Firfizibiidi), corroborates this by his statement that until the practice was forbidden by Muhammad, a handful of the goat’s hair 
used to be dipped in the blood and smeared over the boy's hair before hi.s head was shaved. 

The use of saffron seems to have died out in Bengal, but Ja'far Bharif states that it is customary in Southern India— presum> 
ably in the neighbourhood of his native-place, Ellore. The saffron, however, is there applied to the child's head after tbe barber 
has done his work. The practice of the Muhammadan Malays, who probably drew their religious beliefs fronf Southern India* 
is much nearer the original, as when they perform the *Aqiqah, a red lather is rubbed over the child's head before shaving off the 
hair (Skeat, Malay Magic, p, 34I). 

[Dr. Annandale, who has visited the extreme S.E. corner of India— Ramnad in the Madura district— .since this paper was 
written, informs me, on the other hand, that the ignorant Muhammadan sect of ' Lubbais’ of that part of India only use oil, or a 
mixture of oil and sandalwood. This is rubbed on after the boy’s head has been shaved. Jaffar fiharlf also notes this substitution 
o£ sandalwood for saffron, as customary amongst people who cannot afford the more expensive saffron. — Sept. 2oth, 49 ^ 5*3 

♦ Ibn 'Abidin states that Muhammad performed the ceremony on himself after becoming a Prophet, but, subsequently, when 

his grandchildren Hasan and Musain were born to Fat.imah and *Ali, he used the seventh day after birth for its observance. 
Traditioni.sts, however, agree that 'Aqiqah can be lawfully performed at any time up to the age of puberty. Robertson Smith 
{Religion of the Semites, p. 330), is of the opinion that the *Ag'tqah was originally a ceremony of initiation into manhood* and that 
the transference of the ceremony to infancy was a later innovation.* • 

• So far as 1 can ascertain, no analogous practice exists amongst Bengali Mussalmans with regard to the first parings of a 
child’s nails. They are simply thrown away. 

^ A few filings of gold and a two-anna piece. According to the I mi m Muhammad Agh'SbAybinI (f 804 A.D. He was a 
pupil of the jurisconsult Abfi Hanifa, who died in 767 A.D.), the hair of I;fa.san and Husain was weighed against silver, which was 
then given to the poor. The traditionists Mnlik (f 795 A.D.) and Shlfi'I (f 8ao A.D.) state, on the other hand, that it Is pref^y 
able to weigh the hair against both silver and gold (Majdu>d*dln al-FlrOzabadf). , - ^ 

7 Females or geldings ; not, as Ja'far gliarif states, males. * * 
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case of a boy, and one in the case of a girl.' The animals’ throats are cut by the prin- 
cipal member of the family, who says as he does so, ‘ Bistnillah AUa.hu akbar^* and after the 
carcases have been skinned and disembowelled by a butcher, the flesh is carefully removed^ 
from the bones and divided into two portions. The larger part of the uncooked meat is 
distributed among the friends of the family. The remainder*, is kept and cooked for the 
evening meal ; but of this meat neither the father nor mother of the child may partake. 

The skins of the slaughtered animals are invaribly sold, and the proceeds given to the 
poor. The offal and hoofs are thrown away. The bones — which must on no account 
have been broken, as that would be of ill-omen for the child — are usually buried with the 
pan-\ea.i containing the hair and precious metals in any convenient waste piece of ground.* 
Some Calcutta Miihammadans, however, are in the habit of burying their son’s hair in a 
hole dug in the ground within the precincts of either the Law Courts, the Legislative 
Department, or a mosque. In the two former ca.ses, the idea is that this procedure 
will ensure worldly succe.s.s to the boy in after-life, while if the hair is depo.sited in the 
compound of a mosque * it is believed that the bent of the child’s mind will be towards 
religion.® 

The first of the practices that have just been described recalls to our recollection the 

i Robertson Smith states (Kinship and Marriage, pp. 180-182,) that according; to the earliest traditions, the *Aq%qah was only 
performed in ancient Arab times for boys, but it is obvious from the commentary of Ibn Ilajar, that there w.as ^rcat difference of 

opinion on this point. Ibn ^ajar queues Aba Hurairah, one of the Companion.^, to the effect that in the time of the Prophet 

only Jews omitted to perform the *Aqlqah ceremony for their daughters. [The Liibbai.s — see note (3) p. 32, Hn/ca— still only 
perform the ceremony on boys of 2 or 3 years old.] 

i Ibn 'Abidin says that the following prayer .should be offered by the child’s guardian, whilst the animals are being slain. " O 
God, this is the 'Aqtqah for my child, blood of the *Aqlqah for his blood, flesh for his flesh, bone for his bone, skin for his skin 

and hair for his hair. O God, may it serve as a ransom of my son from hell I” 

S The Prophet ordered that one leg should be given to the midwife, but in modern Calcutta, where all the midwivos are 
Hindus, this injunction naturally cannot be observed. Instead, the midwife receives some dhal and rjee, with a gift of money. 

* The burying of the 'AqUqah hair does not seem to b<; authorised by Muhammadan tradition, and might therefore be reg.irded 
as being of Indian origin (cf. Oldenberg, Sdnkhdyana Gxxhya Sutra, (Sacred Book.s of the East, Vol. XXIX, p. 57). A similar 
practice, however, — the recognition of which can be traced back to the early centuric.s of Islam — is .seen in the burying of the 
pilgrims* hair at Mina Bazaar, near Mecca, when the ‘ Haj ’ is complete (cf. fivxxioWs Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Makkah, Vol. 
Ill, p. 285, note), sin Southern India (cf. Qaisoon-e’-Islam, p. 21) the hair, in.ntead of being offered to the e.^rth, i.s consigned to the 
water, a practice which may be regarded as analogous to the Thursday evening offerings of the more ignorant Bengali Muhammadan^ 
to Ai*Sb* 41 ^^ (* Green One 'f, the deathless being who i.s supposed to bo alluded to the Sur.ih XXVIII of the Qur’In, and who 
is believed to look after the well-being of devout Mussalmans. It is popularly believed that ho resides in the w.iters of tank.s and 
rivers and, to propitiate him, lamps are lighted every Thursday at dusk on the sides of tank.s, while offerings of food are 
floated away on pieces of plantain leaf. 

The impossible and— to orthodox Muhammadans of the present day— scandalous Malay idea of endeavouring to get the 
shorn hair thrown into the sacred well of Zamzam at Mecca (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 342), may cither be a survival of the prac- 
tice of Southern India, oi^ an imitation of the Siamese custom described by Young (Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, p. 79). It is 
hardly likely to go back to the times when offerings were actually made to Zamzam and other sacred wrils in Arabia (cf. Robertson 
Smith, RoUgion of the Somitet, pp. 168 and 177). 

• H Similar examples of the dedication of hair at shrines by th^ ancient Arabs are given by Robertson Smith, (op. cit., p. 331). 
[The Lubbais — see note (3) p. 32, anUm-~oXso bury the *Aqiqah hair near a mosque]. 

ft The references to traditional authorities that I have been able, through the assistance of Maulawl Hiddyat Hu.sain, to add 
to the' foregoing account, are chiefly drawn from (a) the Fa(^u*UBdr\ fi Sharhi4-Bukh ir\ of Ibn fjlajar al-'Asqalini (f 1449 A.D.). 
This is a commentary on the of the celebrated traditionist Al-BuUiari (f 870 A.D.) ; (b) the Sifru~S’Sa*ddah of 

Ma]dtt«d«dfli al*P!r8zftbidt (f 1414 A.D.) ; (c) the Balgtu^r^RaHq of Ibn Nujaim (f 1562 A.D.). This is a commentary on the 
KmAmt^*DaqRiq of H&fidhu-d-din an-NasafI (f 13x0 A.D.) ; (d) Ibn 'Abidin’s abridgment qf the Faiiwi al-^dmidiyya of Sa’di 
EfeiidI fjUmId al»Ooniwl (f 1577 A.D.). Ibn ’Abidin, who is much esteemed in India as a jurisconsult, died in 1836. 
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fact that medical science in its origin was based upon a belief in the theor)'that all disease 
originated from demoniacal possession the second affords an excellent example of the 
belief in the permanence of the spiritual connexion between mankind and their shorn 
locks ; while considered together they offer the further .suggestion that if we were in a 
position to prove that the Arabs utili.sed human hair in combatting disease, we would. 
ipso /acto^ be provided with valuable evidence towards establishing the magical origin of 
the use of sal-ammoniac. This proof is readily obtained from the pages of Ibnu-l-Bai^tlr. 
As usual he cites earlier authorities. 

“ RAzks dans le Continents A^hour Sophos ditque les cheveux de I’homme,^ tremp^s 
dans du vinaigre et appliques sur la morsure d’un chien enrage, la gu^rissent S. Tinstant. 
Tremp<5s dans du vin pur et de I’huile et appliijues sur une plaie de la tetfe, ils I’empechent 
de s’enflammer. Ixs vapeurs des cheveux brules, respir^ies, combattent Thyst^rie et les 
ecoulements uterins. Les cheveux brulos, tritures avec du vinaigre, sont appliques utile- 
ment sur les pu.stules. Triturcs avec du miel et employ«5s en embrocations sur les aphthes 
chez les enfants, ils obtiennent un .succes prononc(5. Si on les triture avec de I’encens 
(ju’on en repande sur les plaies de la tete apr^s avoir fait des onctions avec de la 
poix, ou bien si on les bat avec du miel ef qu’on les applique sur ces plaies, 
on les guiJrit. Si Ton triture des cheveux brfik's avec de la litharge et qu’on en 
fasse des frictions sur la gale et les demangeaisons de I’oeil, on les fait passer.’ Les 
cheveux brClles, triturcs avec du beurre de brebis et employees en factions sur les ecchymoses 
et les tumours causces par les mouches, sont un remMc sfir. Melanges avec de I’huile de 

roses et injectes dans I’oreille, ils en guerissent les douleurs PropriEt^s 

d’ Ibn Zohr.* Les cheveux d’un jeune enfant, avant qu’ils aient acquis de la consistance, 
portes par un individu goutteux ou pique par un scorpion, le soulagent et lui enl^vent $a 

t An example in the past is that of the ancient Egyptians. '‘The illnesses to which the human race is prone . • . . were alt 
attributed to the presence of an invisible being, whether spectre or demon, who by some supernatnral means had been made to 
enter the patient, or who, unbidden, had by malice or neccs.sity taken up his abode within him’* (Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation^ 

p. 215). 

A survival of the belief to the present day is shown by the following statement regarding the Patftni Malays. "A Jalor 
midwife said that every person had one hundred and ninety spirits in him, each of which was the cause of some particular 
disease, and each of which, if it gained the mastery over the rest, could bring about the disease it represented” (Annanda]e» 
Fasciculi ^falayenses, Anthropology, Part II (a) p. 37). 

* The Hdwl of Abn Bakr ibn Zakarlyil ar<RftzT, the celebrated doctor, t923 or 932 A.D, The suggestion conveyed by the 
name of the authority first mentioned that Ar-R&zl is quoting from some Greek author, is confirmed by the fact that most of the 
information is also to be found in Pliny. See next Note. 

ft Compare with the foregoing, "Virorum quoque captllus, canis morsibus medetur ex aceto: et capitum vulneribbaex oleo aut 

vino Combustus ;cquc capillus, carcinomati” f Pliny, Hist. Nat., XXVIII, 9). ” Quae ex mullerum eorporibus traduntur 

ad portentorum miracula accedunt Capilli si crementiir, odore serpentes fugari. Eodem odore vulvae morbo strangulatas 

respirare. Cinere eo quidem, si in testa sint cremati, vel cum spuraa argenti, scabritia.s oculorum ac prurigines emendari : item 
verruca.s ('warts’), et infantium hulcera^cum melle. Capitis quoque vulnera, et omnium hulcerum sinuSf addito melle ac thure’* 
(Pliny, op. cit., XXVIII, ao). * 

The following may also serve to recall two other sources of sal-ammoniac : "iCschines Atheniensis excrementorum cinere 
angtnis medebatur, et tonsilis, uvisque et carcinomatis. Hoc medicamentum vocabat botryon” {op, cit,^ XXVIIli 10.}-: and 
(speaking of the OphiogenCs of Cyprus, whose saliva was said to cure snake-bite) " Atque eorum sudor quoque medebatur, non 
modo saliva” {op. cit., XXVIII, 6). 

ft Abu’l ' AU’ Zuhr ibn ' Abdi-l-Malik ibn Zuhr, who died at Seville in 1131 A.D. He was the father of ' Ayenaoar’ of 4hq 
f.atins. 
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souffrance.' Les fumigations faites avec les cheveux de rhomnne jaunissent les objects 
qu’elles atteignent. L’eau distill^e qu’on en obtient, employee cn frictions, fait pousser les 
cheveux.”® • 

In practically all the cases just quoted, the cure may be regarded as the victory of 
' the human personality in the hair over the spirits of disease,* and this being so, a similar 
explanation necessarily follows for the medicinal uses .of the sal-ammoniac into which 
hair passes when it is heated. The smell, and volatility of the salt offer further associa- 
tions of a magical character; and we begin, there/ore, to understand the reasons that 
finally Ic^ to the classification of sal-ammoniac as one of the ‘ Spirits * of the Art. 

Another manifestation of a belief in the .spirituality of hair and other animal sub- 
stances is a proneness to expect the rc-appearance of the spirit in some living form. In 
early Isla.m, such an idea would be familiar to Muhammadans of Persian descent from the 
statement of the Avesta’ that children’s hair and nails, if not buried with suitable rites, 
turn into lice, while the following extracts will illustrate to what lengths the theory had 
extended four or five centuries later. 

The first is taken from the translation by M. R. Duval of a Syrio-Arabic MS. in the 
British Museum, which probably dates Tfrom the loth or iith century A.D. 

” Nous pouvons faire qu’un vegetal devienne animal, et (ju’un animal produise un 
autre animal. Soit par exemple les cheveux. Quand les cheveux humains pourrissentj 
aprds un certain temps il »e forme un serpent vivant. De meme, la chair de boeuf sc 
change en abeilles et en frelons ; I’oeuf devient dragon ; le corbeau engendre les 
mouches. Bien des choses, en pourrissant et en s’alterant, engendrent dcs espdees d’ani- 
maux. De la pourriture des plantes naissent certains animaux. Quant au basilic, en 
pourrissant, il engendre des scorpions venimeux. De meme lan grand nombre de plantes 
en pourrissant et en s’altdrant, produisent des animaux.”* 

The second is a passage from Tughra’i, an alchemist who died in 1121 A.D.,* cited 
by Ibn Khaldan in his ‘ Prolegomena ’ (De Slane’s translation).® 

“Nous avons plusieurs fois vu comment on peut creer des animaux sans en connaitre 
les differences sp&ifiques ; ^ avec de la terre et de la paille on peut faire naitre des 
scorpions, et avec des drins on peut former des serpents. Citons encore I’exemple (de 
production artificielle) mentionne par les auteurs qui ont traite de Tagriculture : quand les 
abeilles viennent h manquer, on peut en extraire un essaim du cadavre d’un veau. 
Mehtionnops aussi la manidre de produire dcs roseaux (en plantant) dcs comes d’animaux 
ongul^s, et comment on obtient des Cannes k sucre en remplissant ces comes avec du 
miel avant de les planter.” 


^ I For boys* hair as a cure for gout, cf. also Pliny, op. cii., X\VU 1 , 9. 

• Ibnu>l-Bait&r, Leclerc’s translation, Tome II, pp. 334 and 335. 

• Darine 8 teter*a translation of the Vtn^Md (Vol. IV.— Sacred Books of the Bast), pp. 1 86* 188. 

• Berthelot, La Ckimie au Mayen Age^ 11 , p. 155. 

^ Bettor known for his Utmiyatu»U*AJamt a lament on the misfortunes of his times. This was translated into Latin verse 
by Pooocke, the first Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford. 

• ni, p. 055. 

^ the differences that separate one group of animals from another. 
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The important point of these quotations is that they are the actual arguments em^ 
ployed by alchemists in upholding the possibility of the conversion of base metals into 
(Silver and gold. Both are taken from alchemical works, and in TugJjra’i's treatise, the 
author at once follows up his statements by the remark “ If then such changes can be 
brought about by artificial nleans, what is to prevent similar transmutations among the 
metals?” 

The argument must indeed have seemed an almost unanswerable one to Muliamma- 
dans of those times, for the transmyiation of dead and living matter is a dogma founded 
upon popular observation, while its strength is sufficiently shown by the fact that it gains 
a certain amount of credence in European countries even at the present day,* As Maspero 
has pointed out, such ideas are likely to have been fostered in the early'ages of Isla.m by 
the belief of the Egyptians that their gods, after death, were changed into gold, silver, 
and lapis lazuli ; * but in all probability, a far more potent influence was the belief that 
existed throughout Muhammadan times in the essential unity of the world of nature. No 
strict line of demarcation separated plants and minerals from animals and man ; all were 
looked upon as closely related units of a single whole. 

In accordance with this belief we find Arabic ‘alchemy based upon the principle that 
minerals consist of Body, Soul and Spirit* By an obvious'deduction it follows, that as 
the products of the Art, gold and silver, resemble a human body,* their difference 
from the baser metals may possibly be ascribed to their healthier condition. In other 
words, the base metals must be suffering from diseases, and these diseases it is the 
business of alchemy to cure. 

One of the clearest expositions of this doctrine that is to be found in alchemical 
literature, occurs in the Pretiosa Margarita Novella^ written at Pola, in Istria, by one 
Petrus Bonus, ‘ Ferrariensis Physicus subtilis,’ in the year 1330. Though tile writer 
was a European, he is evidently drawing on Arabic authorities for his material. 

The extract is made from a chapter bearing the rubric, * In quo ostendit, quid 
sit Theriaca et venenum in . lapide Philosophorum, secundum antiquos Philo- 
sophos.’ • 

” Sic et hie lapis efficit in metallis leprosis, et ideo quandoque venenum, quandoque 
Theriaca dicitur. Metalla cnim corrupta, quae sunt quatuor,* laborant speciobus leprse 
quatuor, ex aliquo quatuor humorum^ corruptorum, et sanatur pet dictum lapidem, sicut 


1 A case in point is the English and American belief mentioned by Dr. Annandale in a decent niimber of the 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal {y q\. LXXIll, Part 111, No. 4 , 1904) that Hair--- Worms represent a iMlfO in the 
a horse-hair into an eel or snake. From the quotations just given, it seems possible that the Idea may have lyjin Ihtfodtioed 
into Europe by the Arabs. 

* Dawn of Civilisationt 1 10. 

• Ibn Khaldun, trans. cit.. Ill, p. aao. 

« Ibn Khaldun, trans, cit.. Ill, p. aia. Both this, and the previous statement are quoted from a tieatlaa of a pUpil . 

Spanish alchemist Masiama al-Majrltt» who died in 1007 A.D. . : 

t Iron, Copper, Tin and Lead. Bonus subsequently explains that silver is also cormpti jbmt that h ^Mfers from ilm;othtt v 
four metals in containing a * theriac,' which enables it to purify itself and become gold in the presence of *the StOfMh' ' 
t The four humours were Black Bile, Yellow Bile, Phlegm, and Blood. 
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leprae hominum per serpentes appropriates.' . . . Aurum autem purissimum est, et 
nobiUssimum, et aequalissimum, sicut sol inter sidera, et sicut sanguis purissimus in 
corpore humane temperatae complexionis, carens omni extranea qualitate, et habens 
sanitatem summam. Et ideo ars sequens naturam, vult omnia cum hoc lapide sanare, [et 
est Theriaca et venenum], et in solum aurum transmutare, sicut facit natura. . . . Et 
Hali in suis Secretis : Hoc est sulphur rubeum, luminosum in tenebris : et est hyacinthus 
rubeus, et toxicum igneum, et interhciens et Leo victor, et malefactor, et ensis scindens, 
et Theriaca sanans omnem inhrmitatem, etc. . Et Haly: Hie lapis est vita mor- 
tuorum et eorum refectio: est etiam medicina, conservans corpus etpurgans, etc. . . . Et 
Morienus: Est autem elixir medicina ex pluribus confecta, quae quidem medicina inhrmi- 
tates metallorutA sanat, quemadmodum Theriaca infirmitates hominum. Unde a qui- 
busdam venenum appelari solet: quia sicut venenum in corpore humano, ita elixir in 
corpore metalline, etc.”* 

If we recall for a moment the belief of the early Muhammadans in the medicinal 
potency of hair, we cannot but acknowledge that such views on the constitution of matter 
made it inevitable that hair should be regarded by Arabic alchemists as one of the most 
valuable of drugs. This we have already seen to be the case, and all that we further 
need to emphasise, is the liact that when hair passed from medicine to alchemy, its virtues 
were still ascribed to magical association with the human body. On this point, the 13th 
century alchemical treatise De Anima supplies us with ample evidence. 

. ” Dixit Abuali : Et loquar in hoc capitulo de capillis. Natura illorum frigida et sicca, 

et intrant in hoc magisterio. Si quis dividat eos per 4. partes,* aqua illorum indurat mer- 
curtum. Capilli sunt in multis modis, de homine grandi, de homine parvo, de mediocri, 
de bestiis, sed de bestiis non intrant in hoc magisterio, et sunt ibi de pilis hominum, et 
sunt de colera nigra, de colera citrina, et de flegmate, et de sanguine: et capilli qui 
intrant in magisterio ad habendum lapidem, sunt de juvenibus de Kill annis,* qui sunt de 

I The snake was always associated with ^Esculapius in classical times, while the same idea is seen in the belief of the 
ancient Arabs that medicinal waters were inhabited by yinn of serpent form (Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. i68). 
.Th^ lollowinjf dktract from Ambrose Pary shows that the virtue of theriac in curing the bites of poisonous animals was ascribed 
to the viper’s flesh that it cqptalnedi like'' being supposed at that time to cure like. **At Galeni authoritos {Lib. de the.) earn 
opinionem convincit, scribit enim therlacam si huic vulnerum goner! ante imponatur, quhm venena ad partes nobiles pervenerint, 
magno prsesidio esse. Convincit et ratio: theriacs enim compositionem viperina caro, subit,] quas substantiae similitudine 
alUciti et oi magnes ferrumi aut ambra paieas evocat,” {Opera Chirurgica, Prankfort-on-Main ed., 1594, p. 580). 

^ Bihliotheea Chemiea Cfiriojo, Geneva ed., 1703, Il» p* 49« Manget prints ' Tyriaca ’ for 'Theriaca ' throughout 

the passage quoted; 

To. this may idso be added the statement of the tith cent. Syrio-Arabic MS. (Duval’s trans., Berthelot, La Chimie au Mayen 

Hi 183* 

: " de sa violence et de sa subtilitd; car il alUre et denature des corps nombreux et 

aggtoinMi? locsqo’oii fait agir ear euz une petite quantltd de cet dllxir. 

* '*11 ressemble k la thflriaque k cause de sa force et de son utflitd, car 11 fait revivre les corps attdnuds et rCduits k I'^t devisd.” 

.The oomparlaeii of the elixir with a poison was a Greek idea, *Us being a synonym amongst the Alexandrian alchemists 
both for. the Blixir an8 also for the product of the combustion ('killing’ ) of metals (cf. Berthelot, Collection dot Ancions 
AMi'asMIlm I, 

. t Jteth,'Air» Pile Olid Water; 

^ * The idap Is the same as that of the Greek olive«farmers alluded to by Palladius. 'tWith ancient Greek husbandmen it 
was a maxim that olives should always be planted and gathered by pure boys and virgins ; the uncommon fruitfulness of the 
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s&n^uinc, ct de 4. humoribus, ct furnus capillorum reddit cuprum ds colore Auri. VeIi- 
tudines corum ttiulUc .sunt : cjuia faciunt de eis [per] botum barbatum,^ mixti tamen cum 
terra magistcrii. * Intellige.”"* 

“ Postquam .sets lapidem, dicam tibi tempus colligendi et de quibus debes colligere. 
Tempus est illud in quo collig^s .sanguinem et ova, scilicet Martius, Aprilis, September et 
October :■* (juia in illo tempore sunt humorcs aequales, et de quibus colligas sunt pueri 
■ 6. annorum ust|ue ad 1 5. annorum [usque ad 30. ut dicit Adimuerat], et non habeant in 
scipsis humorem majorem ; et capilli qui non sint nec albi, nec nigri, nec rubei, nec 
citrini, nec grossi, nec tenues, nec crispi, nec plani, nec de feemina ; sed sint sequales in 
totis suis proprietatibus. 

“ Ablutio. Et postquam collegcris, debes lavare illos in aqua salsa* et agita ibi eos, 
donee sint albi.”* 

Nothing could be plainer from the.se quotations than that the virtue of the hair lay 
in its supposed magical (jualities ; while at the same time they afford some indications of 
the ways in which the more .strictly alchemical properties of hair were utilised. 

The two that the writer specially signals out for notice (beyond the curious statement 
that the fumes of hair turn copper yellow®) are (a)*its employment in the manufacture of 
lutes and crucibles ; and ( 6 ) the utilisation of the fact that the* aqueous distillate of hair 
possesses the property of attacking or ‘ killing ’ mercury. Of those included under the 
phrase ‘ multae valitudines,’ and referred to elsewhere in the Dek Anima, there may also 
be mentioned (c) the use of hair in the manufacture of brass ; and {d) its value as a 
‘ cerating ’ agent. 

In the first of the.se cases, the admixture of hair with the clay, though primarily 
made, no doubt, on account of its binding qualities, probably affords another indication 
of a belief in its magical virtues, since any sort of vegetable fibre would have served as 
well. 'Fhe Egyptians of the time of Ramses II used straw in the manufacture of bricks, 
while at the present day, a bearer in a chemical laboratory in India, if told to lute on a 
crucible lid, will mix jute with the moist clay that he intends to use for the purpose. 

The employment of hair in the preparation of brass will be best understood by a 
quotation of the receipt given on p. 307 of the De Anima, • 


olive-trees at Anazarbus in Cilicia, was attributed to their being tended by young and innocent children " ( Frazer, Golden Bought 
11 , p. 21 1 ) : cf. also antca, p. 27, note (9); p. 35, note (I) ; and next paragraph of text. 

t The ‘crucible on a crucible’) mentioned by the author of the Mafati^yu 4 ^*lJldm and other 

authorities of the same time as a common piece of alchemical apparatus- The description given in the Maf 4 tihn 4 ** (/lum 
(cd. cU.t p. 256) is as follows: " It consists of two crucibles, one placed on the other, the upper having a perforated bottom, and 
the joint between the two being well luted with clay. The body to be purified U melted in the upper crucible, and drops through 
into the lower one; while the dross and impurity remains behind.'* A description of the apparatus is also given oil p* 339 of 
\\kO De Anima, • 

* The TinuA^Jjjiikmah ('Clay of Wisdom ’) of the Arabs. This was generally a mixture of stone*free clay with chopped 
hair and dung (cf. Berthclot, La Chimie au Moyen Agtt H, pp. 15a and 166). 

* Dc Animat Dictio V, Cap. XX {Artis Chemicae Principes, ed, ciL, p. 151). 

^ Spring ind Harvest, when the Spirits of Nature arc strongest and most active (cf. Praxer, op, ciL, IH, | B, passim)* 

* De AnimOy Dictio VII, Cap. Ill {op. cit., p. 414). 

* Cf. also anteot p. 35. The copper is actually blackened. 
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“ Accipe de tutia ' unam Ubram, de capillis hominis libram semis, pisa totum, et fac 
cum aceto distillato, et fac panes de tribus unciis, et sicca ad solem, et cum fuerint sicci, 
accipe de cupro tres libras, et funde, et jacta ibi duos panes, et agita tantum, donee bene’ 
misceatur, et jacta in foveis, et est bonus modus.” 

The remaining cases merely represent different aspects df a single reaction, since the 
mixture of compounds produced by the agency of the aqueous distillate from hair was 
also found to possess the property of readily melting — without any evolution of fumes— 
when dropped on to a heated metallic plate. Subs1#inces answering to this test were said 
to be ‘ cerated,’ and owing to their loose combination, their particles were supposed to be 
peculiarly accessible to the transmuting influence of the Elixir.* 

As regards <he actual chemistry of the reactions, there can be little doubt that 
it depended almost entirely on the ammonium salts that were generated during th(; 
combustion of the hair. Cases (a) and (r) are instances of the use of ammonium chloride* 
as a flux, while in {b) and (d) the chemical reactions that occur are the formation of a 
chloride (or sulphide), followed in all probability in the Ccise of mercury by the conversion 
of the compound first produced into a readily fusible ammonium double salt,* It is easy, 
therefore, to understand — once the belief in the magical equality of hair and its crystalline 
derivative was supported *by proof of their alchemical equivalence — how ammonium 
chloride quickly usurped the place of hair in alchemical operations. Since sal-ammoniac, 
when heated in a confined* space, often acts like gaseous hydrochloric acid,® substances 
were found to be as easily attacked as if hair had been used — or probably even more so ; 
whilst many of the products of the reaction with sal-ammoniac, e.fr.. Silver Chloride, 
were obtained without need of any further treatment in the desired state of ceration. 

There is, in fact, a marked parallelism between the history of hair and sal-ammoniac 
in medicine and alchemy. Just as in the case of medicine the introduction of sal- 
ammoniac was aided by its physiological effect, so in alchemy the chemical properties of 
the salt greatly facilitated its adoption. In medicine the idea of the ancient doctor was 
to oust the spirit of disease by a health-giving human spirit. The object of alchemy, 
where man takes the place of nature in perfecting a base metal into gold, was to endow 
the base metal with a Sbul or spirit ( in early alchemical writings, the terms are practically 
synonymous), whereby, it would be forthwith transformed into gold/’ Fostered as Arabian 


4 On p. 304 of the Dt Anima, the following definition of Tutia ocrurR. ** Tutia rst una materta de terra natiirali, afTcrunt 
etiam de /Sgypto; et quia lapia ille tingit latonem de tali colore, dicunt quod est unus ex lapidibus/' i.e., one of the * Stones ’ of 
the alchemists, cf. p. 28 anUa. Tutia was apparently, therefore. Zinc Oxide, or Carbonate. 

a ** Slgnum perfectionis sails hoc erit, si iilius granum in laminam argenti ignitam projectiim, statim liquabitur. . . • sine 
ulla expiratlone in vaporem {Tk§atfum Ckemieum, 1659 ed., IV, p. 408). 

^ ft Practically speaking, the ammonium .salts may be taken as equivalent to ammonium chloride, as in most alchemical opera- 
tions common salt seems to have been added in addition to the other reagents (cf. the De Anima, passim) ; also aniea, p. 28. 

ft Fusible White Precipitate (NHgf Cl. 3 NH4CI), made by the joint action of ammonium carbonate and ammonium 
chloride on mercuric chloride. 

ft Cf* Watts’ Dictianary ef ChamUtry^ Morley and Pattison Muir’s ed., 1888. Vol I, p. 202, where examples are given of the 
interacrion of ammonium chloride with both metals and oxides. 

ft Ibn Bialdon, tram* cit*^ III, p. 207. The Malays still believe that Gold and Tin posses.s personal souls, which must be 
poodllated before the prospector can hope to find the metals in any quantity (Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 266 and 271). 
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alchemy was, under the theistic influences of nothing was likely to be more 

esteemed as a source of alchemical energy than the human spirit, and accordingly we 
find the hair (in addition to all other parts of the human body with which spirituality was 
associated ), in full use among the early Arabian alchemists. Subsequently, for the 
reasons just indicated, the pflace of hair was largely taken by sal-ammoniac,® but, as is 
evident from the methods employed in its preparation, the magical associations that led 
to its adoption did not altogether pass into oblivion. 

The reasons that brought about tjie introduction of ammonium chloride into alchemy 
have now been sufficiently dealt with, and 1 only propose to add a brief discyssion of 
the source from which the Arabs obtained their knowledge of the alchemical properties 
of this important substance. 

Passing over the improbable assumption that Jabir discovered these properties for 
himself,* the Greek school of Alexandria was the first to suggest itself. Against this, 
however, the objection may at once be made that hair and sal-ammoniac are barely 
mentioned by Greek alchemists.® Of the Persian school of alchemy, we know little 
more than that it existed in the early centuries of our era;* while India is ruled 
out of the discussion by the fact that the Sanskrit nime viiwir, navas&r, for sal-ammoniac 
is of alien origin.® Finally an etymological analysis of the Chinese and Arabic names 
for the salt suggested a possible solution of the problem. 

The only derivation of the Arabic Nils^ddurihdX has come<to my notice, is that it is a 
corruption of two Persian words nUsk ddrU, ‘ life-giving medicine.* This 

etymology, though of a suspiciously popular character, might have been accepted were it 
not for the fact that the Chinese name for sal-ammoniac is naursha? Ivis 

hardly likely that if the Chinese had drawn their name for ammonium chloride from the 
Persian, they would have dropped half of the original name ; whereas if the Persiws had 
taken the Chinese name, it is conceivable that the word ddril^ * mediciiie,* might have 
been suffixed to the Chinese original. Hence the decision seemed to lie in the etymology 

* Jftbir was a t.g,^ the Fihriit of Ibn Abl Yfl*qQb an-Nadfm (written in 988 A,D.}, Plilgers p. 355. 

• Cf., e.jr., the DeAnima, passim, , 

» Jftbir wrote a (* Book on Hair’). Alchemical pamphlets dealing with • Plants/ 'Animals/ ^Blo^/ 'Urine*' 

and ' Eggs/ are also recorded from his pen (cf. Fihrist, sd, cti., p, 356). ; " , 

* The most noticeable reference to a Greek belief in the virtue of hair is a parable of Hermes, quoted, oeteneibly fr^ 

lost work of Al-F&rabX (the master of Ibn Sini ; f 950)» in the /V Anima (ed. ef/., p, $$), Hermes is represented, as takiag his 
son on his shoulder and exclaiming 'The Stone is in him’ meaning thereby— so the commentator si^sr-*' in hlh hjdr and bload«*. 
It Is, to say the least, doubtful, and not supported from actual Greek authorities. * 

i A treatise written in Pahlawl by an alchemist named Jimisb, for Ardasbl^ the founder of the SMhdaiit d^ 
(226-241 A.D.), is recorded in Khalfa’s Ka^ttfu^^-Dhundn (Flttgel’s ed., Ill, p. 384). 

• Cl. History of Hindu Chemistry, p. 54, note (l). ^ ^ ‘ y ^ ^ 

Hanbury, {Pkarmacrutical foumal, VI, 1865, p. 514) baa shown that though oocasfonal^ homidon a^lT h^ 

stitute, the true nau^sha of the Chinese is ammonium chloride. It is said in Pekin to be obtained from certain - eoleanie apringa 
in the province of Sse-chiien, and in Tibet. The 8rst notice of the similarity between the Chinese dnd Urdu names for sal* « 
ammoniac, *s due to Porter Smith {Materia Medica and Natural History qf dffui» lllianghi^) and TrOhner, Lmidptiir tSyi* 
p. 190). 1 should add that lam indebted to Mr. D. Hooper of the Bconomic Section of tlie ‘ Indian KUseum 
me an opportunity of quoting the details of Hanbury's papers that are gtven in this and the followk^ Povlfr fimith 

only makes very casual references to Hanbury’s work* 
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of the Chinese word. If it can be shown to consist of Chinese roots, the word 
NUi&Sdur is probably of Chinese origin ; if not, the Persian etymology may be accepted. 

As regards the second portion of the name. Porter Smith in the preface to his Materia 
Medka and Natural History of China states that the character , Sha, is connected 

with, and yet differentiated from, the character for ‘ Stone ’ Shih. This has been kindly 
verified for me from Chinese dictionaries by Mr. K. Ohm/ya, a Japanese gentleman now 
resident in Calcutta, though he is unable to agree with Dr. Porter Smith’s extension of 
the meaning into an expression of the appearance and condition of a more or less per- 
fectly crystallised salt. Mr. Ohmiya has also been good enough to ascertain from the 
same 'source of information that the character Nau, consists of to which the 

meaning * natural salt ’ is given ; together with the determinative for ‘ Stone.’ 
The syllables nau-sha appear, therefore, to be capable of complete analysis into Chinese 
roots. 

We are accordingly led to the conclusion that the word NUsAddur is probably the 
Chinese nau-sha, suffixed by the Persian word d&rU. The Sanskrit navasdr would also 
, seem to be simply the Chinese name in^a slightly altered form. 

No final opinion on the subject can be given without a careful study of the writings 
of the Chinese school of alchemists that flourished between 200 B.C. and 400 A.D., but 
this, unfortunately, is out of the question in India.* It may, however, be added that the 
author of the Fihrist (wriften at Baghdad in 988) mentions China amongst the countries 
for which the honour of being the birth-place of Alchemy was then claimed ; * while if it 
is found on investigation that the Chinese alchemists employed hair and sal-ammoniac in 
their operations, there is no difficulty in accounting for the .sub.sequent dissemination of 
their knowledge, since the first Arab embassy visited the Court of China in 651 A.D.,^ 
*4. 100 years before the time of Jabir. India too was in constant communication with 
China from 66 A,D. 

I desire to express my great indebtedness to Maulawi Hidayat Husain, of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, for his willing help during the preparation of this paper. I have also 
to thank Dr. N. Annandale, Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, (at whose 
request the paper was begun ), for the valuable criticisms and suggestions that have so 
greatly easqd my labour in a somewhat unfamiliar field. 

& EvMi Edkin’i (rnmf. of the China Branch of the Boyal Aeiatic Society-^Hong Kong«— Part 5, 1855, Art. IV) is not 
AYailaUe in CaSctttta. 1 ha?* chiefly drawn my information rq^arding this Chinese School from H anbury's account of EdkinS 

in \ttM Not09 on Chinese Mater ia Medica (Phar m. fourn,, 11 , 1860-1861, p. 115), as well as from various references in 
Bfetiehiieidtr> BotankoH Sinicum, The chief alchemist of the school was Ko-Hung, who died in 330 A.D. 

^ JSttt eii^ p* ajp- 

* Bieteehnelder (On the KnemUdge poeeeeeed by the Ancient Chinese of the Atabs and Arabian Colonies, Tr(ibner,i87i, p. 8, 
quetipf from the Amiala of the Tang Dynasty. 
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I'm* I, Hue 84, for ebullafcion road ebullitioti. 

„ I „ 40, for rio 0 road rue. 

„ II „ 18, omit comma after the word milk. 

„ „ „ 19, for La Ohinio road La Chitnie. 

ff „ f 81, for ceeds read reede. 

„ „ „ 36, for afflioated road efflioted. 

„ ni „ 7, /or dirideded read dirided. 




Appendix to Mu Stapleton's Papeu Sal'^ Ammoniac : a Study in Primitive Chemistry, 

Translations of Passa^^es quoted in Latin and French. 

As the Editorial Committee of “ Memoirs '* feel that there will naturally be members of an Indiarr 
society to whom the passages quoted by Mr. Stapleton in Latin and French will be unintelligible, and us the 
author of the paper is not at present in Calcutta, I have added*translations (for which Mr, Stapleton is in no 
way responsible) of these passages in an appendix to be issued with the paper. 

N. Annandale, 

Anthropological Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I . pp. 25-26 (from Pliny, Hist. Nat.^ Book xxxi. Chapter 39). 

King Ptolemy discovered [native salt] near Pelusium while preparing a camp. Then, following this 
example, men began to find it by digging in the sand in the waste places between Egypt and Arabia ; likewise 
in dry localities throughout Africa as far as the Oracle of Ammon. (This substance grows with the phases 
of the moon by night.) The country about Cyreiie is famous for its Ammoniac,** so called because it mav 
be found beneath the sand ( Greek ammos). In colour it resembles the aluminum called ** split aluminum," 
growing in long pieces, not being transparent, having an unpleasant taste, but being eflicacious in medicine. 
The quality considered best is very clear and has a straight cleavage. A notable thing is told of it, namely, 
that while it remains in the cavities in which it originates it is extremely light, but that when brought out 
into the glare of day it immediately increases in weight to an almost incredible extent. The reason why is 
obvious — the damp exhalations of the mines buoy it up as water would do. It is commonly adulterated 
with the Sicilian salt we have called Cocanic ; also with that of Cyprus, which is extraordinarily like it. Salt 
is also dug in Spain beyond Egelasta, being found in lumps which are barely translucent. Nowadays most 
doctors give this kind the palm over all others. Wherever salt is found the soil is barren and produces 
nothing. So much for salt which appears spontaneously.*’ 

II. pp. 28-29 (front the ^ De Investigatione Perfeclionis'), 

The preparation of sal-ammoniac, — Sal-ammoniac is made of five parts (or two) of human urine, one 
part of human sweat, one of common salt, and one-and-a-half parts of the soot from logs or from sticks heated 
to dryness with all that appertains to them. Sublime therefrom the true and efficacious sal-ammoniac, 
dissolve again in sweat, congeal, and sublime once more from common salt : the preparation is then complete. 
Or let it be first triturated with a preparation of purified common salt, then sublimed in a tall aludel until 
it is entirely extracted pure ; then let it melt in a porphyry vessel (?) in the open air, if this can be done with 
its natural water. Otherwise, preserve it sufficiently sublimed and pure. 

III. p. 29 (from Leclerc’s French translations, Vol. iii, p. 380). 

iBMU-T-TiJUUlpH.-^There are two kinds of it, a natural and an artificial salt. The natural kind comes 
from hot springs in the mountains of Kborassan, which are said to have a very intense ebullation. The 

nataral salt is the better of the two. .....and is as clear as crystal. £l-Ghavxky.— It is a kind of salt It 

is so strongly saline that it bites the tongue sharply. There is also a kind which is produced from the 

soot of baths, especially of baths healed by means of dung fires It is efficacious against spots 00 the eyes, 

prevents the, Idling forward of the uvula on the gullet, and is useful in the case of sore throats. Dissolved in 
water and poured out within a dwelling, it scares away reptiles ; poured into their lair, it kills them. Triturated 
with rice water, and. taken into the throat, it kills blood-suckers. SHSRrPF kl-Edeissy. — Prepared with oif 
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aod rubbed on in the bath over an itch of the atrabilious kind, it causes the disease to disappear. Masticated 
’and projected into the mouths of snakes and vipers, it kills them instantaneously. Mixed with oil of eggs and 
^scd as an ointment for white leprosy, after preliminary lotions, it cures the disease, especially if the treatment 
is prolonged.” 

IV. pp. 34-35 (from Leclerc’s French translations, Vol. II, pp. 334'335*) 

Ar-RSzi in The Continent.— Wise says that man’s hair soaked in vinegar and applied to the 
bite of a mad dog, cures jt in a moment. Soaked in pure wine and oil and applied to a wound on the head, it 
prevents inflammation. The smoke of burnt* hair inhaled combats hysteria and uterine discharges. Burnt 
hair triturated with vinegar is applied with benefit to pimples. Triturated with honey and used as an 
embrocation in the case of aphtheses of children, it has a marked success. If it is triturated with incense and 
spread on sores on the head after anointing them with pitch, or even if it is beaten np with honey and applied 
to the sores, it cures them. Tf burnt hair is triturated with litharge and rubbed in for the itch and for 
irritation of the eye, it causes them to pass away. Burnt hair triturated with sheeps* milk, blitter and rubbed 
in on ecchvmosos and swellings caused by flics, is a certain remedy. Mixed with oil of roses and injected 
into the ear it cures car-ache. Ibn Zuhr’s Properties, — The hair of a young infant, before it has acquired 
consistency, carried on his person by a man who is gouty or has been stung by a scorpion, relieves Him and 
takes away the pain. Fumigation with human hair makes objects which the smoke reaches yellow. Water 
distilled from it rubbed on the head, causes hair to grow. , 

V. 35 (from Berthe) ot’s La Chinie au Moyen Age, Vol. II, p. 155). 

** We can bring it about that a vegetable turns into an animal, and that an animal produces another (kind of) 
animal. Take, for example, hair. When human hair putrifies, after a time it becomes a living snake. In 
the same way, ox’s flesh changes into bees and hornets ; eggs become dragons ; ravens engender flies. Many 
things in putrifying and changing engender different kinds of animals. From the putrefaction of plants certain 
animals originate. Basil, as it putrifies, engenders venomous scorpions. In the same way a great number 
of plants produce animals as they putrify and change/’ 

P. 35 (from the same work, Vol. Ill, p. 255), 

We have seen several times over, that it is possible to create animals without knowing the specific 
differences between them; with earth and straw it is possible to cause scorpions to be bom^ and with hair, 
to make snakes. Take a further case (of artificial production) mentioned by authors who deal with 
agriculture ; when bees become scarce, a .swarm can be extracted from the dead body of a calf. Let us also cite 
the way in which seeds are produced by planting the horns of hoofed anim^bt how sugarcane ig 
produced by filling the horns with honey before planting them.” 

VI. pp. 36-37 (from the Pretiosa Margareta Novella), 

** Thus also this stone works in leprous metals, and therefore it is sometimes called poison^ sometimes the 
^'Antidote.” For the corrupt metals, which are four, are afflicated by iour kinds of leprosy, from opg or 
other of the four corrupt humours, and their disease is cured by the said stone, Just m human l^rosies are 
cured by the right kinds of snakes.*. ...Gold, however, is the purest metal, and the nottesty and of Ae evehest 
humour, like the sun among the stars, and like the pure blood in the body 0f a man pi te^ 
complexion,! lacking all extraneous matter and having in itself the sum of Ibealtlu And so ait, following 
nature, wishes to cure all things with this stone [it Is both poison and the ^VAiitiddte”] and to 
transform them into gold alone, as nature does. * Hali says too in hb 

red sulphur, shining in darkness. It is the red hyacinth, the flame of venooif the mnnkuer and tb^ 
victorious lion, the evil-doer, the cleaving sword, the Antidote healing all Infirmi^,** etc* ..a ... ttgly aayv, 
**This stone is the life of the dead and their reformation : it is mlad a medicin# whkh Reserves ahd ptirgM 
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the body,*' etc. Morientis says, The elixir, however, Is a medicine composed of several ingredients, 

And verily this medicine heals the weaknesses of the metals, just as the ** Antidote ** heals the weaknesses o/ 
men. Hence it is often called poison by some ; because, just as poison in the human body, so the elixir yi 
the metallic body," etc. 

VII. pp. 37-38 (from the treatise ** De Anima** 

Abuali said ; “ I will speak in this chapter about hair. Its nAure is cold and dry, and it enters into 
this mastery* If it is divideded into its four parts, the water thereof hardens mercury. Hair is of many 
kinds, hair of a tall man, of a short man, of a middling ms<i, of beasts ; but that of beasts does not cr ter 
into this mastery and the concern thereof is of human hair, both of black and of yellow complexion (?) of 
phlegmatic and of sanguine humour. Now the hair which enters into the mastery of the getting of the ** stone " 
is that of youths of ,13 years, who are sanguine, of the four humours, and the smoke of their hair makes 
copper of the colour of gold. Its powers are many; because they make of it by the hVLt-har-l 4 ki^ mixed, 
evertheless with the earth of the mastery. Understand (the matter, if thou cans*t). 

The Ablution thereof.^knA after thou hast collected it (the hair), thou must wash it in salted water, and 
shake it, until it be white. 

VIII. p. 39. (from the Dc Animas p. 307). 

“ Take of tutia*' one pound, and of human hair a pound-and-a-half, grind it thoroughly, have it distilled 
with vinegar; make thereof cakes of three ounces ; dry in sunlight. When they are dry, take of copper three 
pounds, melt it and cAst therein two of the cakes ; shake it a little, until it is well mixed, and spread it out in 
.email pits, This is the right way. 
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* 

Although it has never been doubted that Tibet j'oeeived her alphabet from India, 
scholars have been at variance with regard to the <[uestion, which of the various Indian 
scripts may be regarded as the mother of the Tibetan characters? According to II. A. 
Jaschke,^ the Tibetan alphabet was derived from the I>anthsa alphabet, and according to 
Sarat Chandra Das, from the Wartu characters. Although the I.anthsa, as well as the 
Wartu, shows mafny similarities to the Tibetan alphabet, both these alphabets are surpass 
ed in this respect by the Kashgar- Brah mi characters. 

I am offering for comparison five plates of alphabets in seven columns. In the first 
column the ordinary Tibetan ‘ headed ’ characters are given ; the ‘ headless ’ characters 
of the second column are those which are used for ordinary letter- writing andevt^ry other 
kind of secular writing ; the ancient dbu-med (or headless) characters of the third column 
were collected from the ancient rock-inscriptions of Ladakh ; the Kashgar- Brah mi 
characters of the fourth column were copied from Dr. A. F. R. IIa;rnle’s Plate IV. of 
his Weber MSS., J.A.S.B. Part I. No. i, 1893, and from Professor E. Diumann’s ‘Eine 
von den unbekannten Ijtteratursprachen Mittelasiens,’ A/i'morris dc /* Acadt'm/V, Vol. IV. 
No. 8, St. Petersburg; the Wartu and I..anthsa characters of the fifth and sixth columns 
were copied from Sarat Chandra Das’ ‘ Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet,’ 
f.A.S.B., Vol. LVII. Part I ; in the seventh column we find the ordinary Indian Devanagari 
characters. 

From the plates we learn at the first glance that the following Tibetan and Kashgar- 
Brahmi characters are of a striking similarity : K, Kh, g,' ng, c, ch, j, ny, t, th, d, p 
ph, b, y, r, 1, sh, s, h. 

Properly speaking, there are only two characters in the whole alphabet which it is 
difficult to reconcile in their Tibetan and Kashgar- Brahmi forms; m and n. But it is 
not at all impossible that in the Kashgar-Brahmi MSS. new forms of m and n will be dis- 
covered which exhibit a closer relationship to the Tibetan characters than the forms 
known to me at present. 

Individual Tibetan Characters. — There are several characters in the Tibetan alphabet 
which do not occur in the Indian alphabet. Be.sides the palatals c, ch, j, the Tibetan 
possesses the sounds ts, ths, and dz, the characters of which are distinguished from the 
characters of the palatals by an additional stroke. Although the pronunciation of the 
Jndian palatals was ts, th.s, dz, instead of c, ch, j, in the north-western districts of India, 
it was not the Tibetan forms of ts, ths, and dz, which were directly derived from the 
Indian characters, but the Tibetan palatals. The Tibetan lu is a combination of / and b ; 
we may say : it is a ^ with a prefixed /. Also b with other prefixes may become a w, or 

1 The dot of the Brahmi g became a nooi^e in the Tibetan g. 
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\xt any rate a v. Thus the West-Tibetan pronunciation of the word dbang, power, is 
havg; and, as has b(,‘en stated in my notes on a language map of West Tibet, there are 
several diah^ets in which the i)ronuncialion of sb or rb is v. The Tibetan letter zh was 
derived directly from the d'ibcaan sh (ancient dbuvicd form) by omitting the stroke on the 
h'ft side of the .?//. There is sc«ne probability that the Tibetan letter s, which does not 
occur in the ordinary Indian alphabet, was developed in Turkestan. The Kashgar- 
llrahmi form, reproduced on Plate 1\4, is taken from Dr. E. Leumann’s article, , cited 
above. Professor Leumann’s transcrij)tion of this character is z. The Tibetam vowel- 
bearers can hardly he d(.‘rived from Indian prototypes. In the case of ’<* we must remem- 
l>er that this letter was a really indigenous Tibetan letter, the proper pronunciation of 
which is still uncertain. Its form may be a creation of the Tibetan mind. The form of 
the 'I'ibetan a looks almost like a development of the Tibetan ya, and there are a number 
of words in which an original r has been dropped, or been turned into a vowel-bearer a ; 
yang beconif's ang, yid l)ec(^mes id, yin becomes in, yong becomes ang, etc. But in its 
later development the letter a became decidedly similar to the a of the Kashmir Takri 
script, for which reason it was derived from it by General Cunningham. That the letter 
a is one of tlu': latest Tibetan characters with regard to development, is shown by the fact 
that it is placed at the end of the Tibetan alphabet. 

Vo7t<i'l-signs and compound characters. — That the vowel-sigrfs of the Tibetan and the 
Kashgar- Brah mi scripts are closely related, is not to be wondered at, because also the 
other Indian scripts are very similar to both of them in this respect. The Tibetan pre- 
iiM s r, /, and .v, and the Tibetan suffixes r, /, iind have their closely corresponding 
p ototypes in the Kashgar-Brahmi script. 

I Laded and headless cftaractcrs. — As we have seen, there are headed and headless 
characters used l»y the Tibetans. When writing on the ancient rock-ins5criptions of West 
Tibet, 1 was of opinion that tht: headless characters represented an earlier type of Tibe- 
tan writing, and that the headed characters represented an innovation, introduced perhaps 
1>V Srong btsan sgampo. If it should, however, become evident that the Tibetan alphabet 
wMs dtnadoped in Eastern Turkestan out of the Kashgar-Brahmi characters, we might be 
li d to believe that both Tibetan alphabets originated at about the same time. The rea- 
son is that the Kashgar-Brahmi characters exhibit both ty'pas of writing, headed and 
headless. The material at my disposal has not yet allowed me to distinguish carefully 
between both types. I'Vom Dr. M, A. Stein’s Tibetan relics, from Endere, which ca.n be 
dated, we learn that about 1,200 years ago the headed as well as the headless alphabet 
were already perfectly developed. 

The doubts about tlie historical accuracy of the Tibetan reports on Srong btsan 
■sgampo' s and Thonmisambhota’s civilizing mission, which I raised in my article on 
■ The Ancient RcxA-Inscriptions of West Tibet’ (Indian Antiquaiy, September, and 

which weic independently raised by Dr. Barnett in his article ‘ Preliminary Notice of the 
Tibetan MS.S. in the Stein Collection,” may receive some confirmation from the preceding 


1 J.K A S. January, 1903. 
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article. It seems to be perfectly impossible to discover an anci<mt Indian alphabet in the/ 
vicinity of Udyana which exhibits traces of a closer njsemblance to the Tibf^tan alphabt;t* 
than the Wartu and Lanthsa characters, although it is possible to reconstruct a list of 
ancient Indian Brahmi characters (or ‘development of the Brahrni characters’) taken from 
various monuments erected at different times and plaotjs, which contains prototypes of 
most Tibetan characters. What is of special intere.st with regard to the Kashgar- Brah- 
mi characters is, that in this case a whole alphabet of ohe time and |)lace can be readily 
compared with the Tibetan alphabet. 

Tibetan scholars will have to learn many lessons from sand-buried Turkestan. One 
of the very strangest is this, that at the time of the Endere inscriptions, the classical 
language was already an archaic language. It will be well not to take the Tibetan histo- 
rians too literally. 
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Introduction. 

In another paper ^ by one of the authors a list is given of the commoner substances 
that were employed by .Greek alchemistg of the 3rd century A.D. in their experiments on the 
preparation of gold and silver. The main object in inserting this list was to emphasise 
the absence of the particular substance whose history was being dealt with ; but a 
secondary reason for its compilation was the discovery that the writer had just made of the 
treatise that will now be described. As this treatise summarises the equipment of a Persian 
alchemist in the first half of the i ith century, the present paper and the earlier portion 
of the preceding paper may be regarded as largely interdependent, each forniing a 
commentary on the other. 

The present treatise is entitled W-all ^ * Ainu-s~San*ah iva *Aunu-^- 

Sana*ak (Essence of the Art and Aid to the Workers) and was written at Baghdad in the year 
426 A.H. (■■1034 A.D.) by one Abu-1-Hakim Muhammad ibn ‘Abdil-l-Malik as-Salihi 
al-Khwarazmi al-Katbi for his patron Ar-Ra’is Abu-l-Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Abdillah. Neither 
author nor j^tron seems to be alluded to in the ordinary biographical sources of 
refeience,* but a study of the contents of the treatise makes it clear that there can be little . 
doubt as to the accuracy of* the date mentioned. The florid style of the author’s 
Ihtrc^uction, with its ten poetical quotations in less than three and a half pages, is typical of 
the loss in simplicity that characterises Arabic writings of the loth and i ith centuries, while 
the verses that occur at the beginning of Chapter I are completely parallelled by an extract 
from the works AbO Ahmad ibn Abi Bakr al-Katib (r. 925 A.D. ; cf. postea, p. 50, note (2)), 
quoted in Tha‘alibi*s YaHmatu-d-Dahr. The chief argument, however, in support of the 
date is the fact that the can be annotated, in all its essential points, from five 

contemporary sourcesof alchemical information. These are (a) the Rasa il of the Iihwdnu~ 
X* Brethren of Purity '), written r. 970 A.D. ; (^) the Fihrist of Ibn Abi Ya'qnb 
anoKadim, written 988 A.D. ; (r) the second volume (on Drugs) of the Qaniln of 
Ibn Sma (Avicenna), written c. 1021; {d) two Syrio- Arabic treatises now in thcBriti-sh 

1 Mifm^ A,S.B. I, pp. 

* Ylqflt, Ibnu-l«Al||^r, Ibn Abt Ufaibi'ah, Ibn Khallikin. and Brockelmann. 
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Museum, that were edited and translated by Duval, and published in Vol. II of Berthelot’s 
\La Chimu au Moycn Afre -, and fr) the loth Section of the Ma/Atihu-l-^UlUtn of 
VVl-Khwarazmi, written c. 976 A.D. 

The last-named author may indeed be the Qadhi Abfl ‘Umar al-Khwarazml 
mentioned in the short list of'alchemical experts that is given at the end of the Int|X)duction 
to the ‘Ainu-s-San^a/t. This list, which mentions no alchemist later than the loth century, 
also contains aname, Andria al-Hakun,that only seems to occur elsewhere in the alchemi- 
cal section of the Mhnst. • 

The present treatise forms part of a MS. volume of alchemical essays in the Library 
of His Highness the Nawab of Rampur, and from the colophons at the end of some of 
the other treatises in the volume, the original MS. seems to have been'mainly the work of 
a copyist travelling in Armenia (<.(/.,' to the town of Siwas) and Mesopotamia (Baghdad 
and Mosul) in 1283 A.D. (682 A.H.), The following may be quoted as an example: — 


nSr ♦» 

., Finished at Madinatu-s-Salam in the middle of Shaww^l in the year 682, by the hand 
of Muhammad ibn Abi-l-Fath ibn Abi Mansur ibn Muhammad al-Kashi. May God par- 
don him and his parents! ” 

The volume, however, has suffered much damage from replacement, and probably no 
part of the MS., as we now find it, is earlier than the 15th century.* Aboutjhalf the book— 
the older portion — is written in a clear Nas^i hand, while the remainder, which is interpo- 
lated in the middle of the Naskhf, is in Nasta'liq. 

From the fragment of an index, it is evident that our treatise was originally followed 
by four other alchemical pamphlets, but these have all disappeared and the * Ainu-s-'§an*ah 
now occupies the last 19 pages of the MS. It is unfortunately incomplete, the sixth and 
seventh chapters, together with a portion of the fifth, being missing ; but even in its 
mutilated state, it forms a welcome addition to our previous knowledge of alchemical 
methods and equipment in the nth century. Owing to the incompleteness of the treatise, 
nothing more than an analytical translation has been attempted ; but this has enabled 
much of the superfluous matter in the Introduction and subsequent chapters to be removed. 
The corresponding Arabic text will be found at the end of the Analysis. 

Special attention may be drawn to two points in connexion with the * Ainu- ok. 
The first is the evidence .supplied by Chapters III and IV of the great importance that was 
attached to weights in chemical operations 700 years before the time of Black and Lavoisier. 
The second is the remarkable similarity that has been observed between the drawings and 
description of the Uihal (Aludel) and its furnace, as given on the last page of the 
Rampur MS., with those contained in the Summa Perfectionis of the author 

whom M. Berthelot terms the Latin }3.bir. So striking indeed is the resemblance between 
the two that we feel compelled to add a few words of criticism regarding M. Berthelot’s 


I r>r. Rosn, of the Calcutta Madrasah, has been good enough to examine the volume for us, and coafirais this date. 
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belief in the recent origin of the alchemical knowledge current in Europe during the 13th 
centuiy. 

To explain our meaning, we will quote two references to the Aludel that are to bt/ 
found on pp. 565 and 569 respectively of the edition of the Sumnia that appeared at Basle 
in 1572 under the title Artis Chetnicae Princtpcs. Of the thx'ee figures, Nos. i and 3 are 
illustrations of a copy of the Summa that exists in Latin ^jlS. No. 6514 of the BibliothSque 
Nationale (written c. 1300 A.D.) while No, 2 — that of the furnace alone — is reprinted 
for purposes of comparison from the Basle edition of, the Summa. 

“ Si.igitur volueris multam sublimationis quantitatem elevare, tunc vas aludel tantm 
capacitatis invenias, qu6d illam suscipiat super fundum, ad elevationem unius palmaj. 
Ad illud coaptes ftkrnum ut suscipiat aludel in medio sui cum distantia parietum suorum 
per duos digitos. Et furno facto, facies illi X." auriculas, aequfi distantes proportione 
una, ut una mqualitas sit ignis ad omnes partes illius. Tunc ver6 stipite ferreo in 
medio fornacis ex transverse in spondilibus ejus firmato, qui i fundo fornacis distet ad 
extensionem unius palmic cum pollice suo, et ad spissitudinem unius digiti, super eo 
firmetur vas aludel, et circumlinatur ad furnum, quern sequens demonstrat descriptio, 
(pp. 565 and 566 ; cf. Figs, i and 2). 



Fig. I. 

** Ex qua materia et qua forma vas Aludel sit faciendum. Cap. XLIIII. 

. . . Fingatur ergo 'concha vitrea rotunda, cujus fundus sit parvai curvitatis, et in 
medio spondilium ejus formetur xona vitrea circumdans earn, et super illam 2onam 
fundetur paries rotundus mqud distans h conchae pariete ad grossitudincm cooperculi 
ipsius conchae, ita ut in distantia hac cadat paries coopertorii large sine pressura. 


I Fac^simtles ci these Hgures are to be found in Berthe1ot*s La CMmU au Mcy^n Age, I, pp. I49 'So- 
• Probably a mistake for IV, as Tig. a shows. Manget, in the reprint of the Summa In his Bihli'^theca Ohemiea Curiona, 
^ P« 53^> * quatuor.* 
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Altitudo ver6 hujus parietis sit ad mensuram altitudinis parietis conchse, aut paulft 
minus. Formcntur ver6 duo coopertoria ad mensuram hujus concavitatis duoniiii 
^arietum, xqualia» quorum longitudo sit sequalis, et sit ‘unius spannse, et hgura eorum 
figura una, scilicet piramidalis, in quorum capitibus duo aequalia sint foramina : unum 
scilicet in uno, alterum in* altero, in quibus ambobus possit cadere inaj<v^ gallinse 
penna, ut hie clarius cernere lic^bit. Est ergo conchas vasis intentio, ut possit moveri 
secundum artificis voluntatem coopertorium illius, et qudd junctura sit ingeniosa, 
per quam sine lutatione aliqua noq pateat spiritibus egressio. (pp. 569 and 57b 

cf. I^'ig. 3). 

M. Berthelot’s comment on this apparatus furnishes an excellent epitome of thb 
views that we desire to criticise. He says : — 

“ Ce sont les formes memes des appareils du XIII* si6cle. Mais on n’est pas 
autoris^i k les faire remonter plus haut, ni surtout ^ les attribuer k Geber, comme on I’a 
fait jusqu’n present. En effet, les trait^s arabes authentiques qui portent le nom de 
Geber ne renferment ni ces figures, ni leur description, ni I’expos^ pr^is des operations 
qui s’y accomplissent. Cependant, elles offrent de Tinteret, mdme lorsqu’on en limite la 
date au XIII* siftcle.” ' 

To these statements the *Ainu-s-San*ah lends no support, whilst the similarity in 
principle between the aludel and furnace described above, and the and mustaugad 
of the last pages of our analysis, proves that so far as instruments are concerned, 
M. Berthelot has over-estimated the inventive capacity of the Middle Ages. Agreeing, as 
we do, with M. Berthelot that the Summa was finally moulded into its present form 
during the 13th century, two deductions seem necessarily to follow from this siniilarity. 
One is that the contents of the Summa were derived from previously-existing Arabic 
works on alchemy : the other, that in the 200 years or more that elapsed between 
the writing of the * Ainu-$-San*ah in Bag])<l3.d and the compilation ot editing of 
the Summa in Spain little or no progress in alchemy occurred. 

If these deductions are true, what is to prevent the ultimate aflf^lation of 
the Summa with an authentic work of Jabir ? ' * 

In conclusion, we desire to express our best thanks to Hitf Highness the Ka.wab 
of Rampur for permission to study and publish extracts from the MS. in which the 
was found. We have also to acknowledge the assistance that Maulawi 
Hidayat Husain, of the Calcutta Madrasah, has given us in the preparation of ^is paper. 

I Loc. cit» p. 1^49. 

B It should be added that M. Berthelot's disbelief in Jibir being the author of the Summa la rnalnlj^ bia 04 W It JOblilkMM* 
tion of the mystical Kitibu^‘r-Rahtnah (Book of Pity). So far as we can ascertain he has neirer replied to' Lederc*i augfaHtldil that 
the original of the Summa is the Kitabu-l*lQ^li§ (Book of the Baaence). of which a copy existi In AraMc MS. Np* io^ ef 
Biblioth^que Nationale (cf. ffistoire de ta Midecine Arabe, 1, p. 74; BijI Khalfa^s Vr 
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At 


' II. Analysis ok the ‘Atnu-§-^an*ah. 

, Introduction. 

The first three-and-a-half pages of the treatise are devoted to poetical and rhetorical 
. laments on the intellectual poverty of the age, but more especially on the ill-repute into 
which Alchemy had fallen. This, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik finally concludes, must be 
due to th’e repeated failure of unqualified experimenters. Such men, on discovering the 
dilificulties of the path, are apt to deny the truth of the Art, thus giving the common 
people — ^who are always opposed to what they do not understand — an occasion to mock. 

The author continues : — 

“ But if they had followed the right path and learned its inmost truths, they would not 
have held it to be false, nor have belittled the intelligence of its followers. For this reason 
I have composed the present work dealing with the subject, at Madmatu-s-Salftm {i.e., 
BagltdSd) in the year 426 (—1034 A.D.).' 

It is divided into seven concise chapters. 

The First Chapter deals with the Names of Substances, jtheir Classification, and their 
division into ‘ Spirits ’ an 4 ‘ Bodies.’ 

The Second treats of their ‘ Qualities ’• and the characteristic properties of each of 
them. 

The Third deals with the Proportions and Minimum Amounts of Substances to be 
used in the Art. 

: In the Fourth a distinction is drawn between those substances that are suitable for 
‘ the White ’ and those for ‘ the Red.’ * 

The Fifth gives an account of the Instruments of the Art and describes the utensils 
that are necessary for pursuing it. 

*The Sixth is on the substitution of one substance for another whenever some 
ingredient is unprocurable. 

The Seventh describes two Major Operations for the encouragement of those who 
desire to benefit by the Art. Concise statements of easy processes in every useful branch 
of the Alt are also given. These I insert in order that the book may form a complete 
whdle. 

I h&ve called it *Ainu-^-^an*ah wa *Aunu-^-^aua*ah (Essence of the Art and 
Aid to the Workers), and I have included in it whatever I have perA)nally verified by 
ekpminents canted on at the cost of much bodily weariness. 1 have laboured at it all the 
dl^of iny life^ hoping for the reward of God and the thanks of men, and in order to win 
the approval him for whose favors I am thankful [ P'our lines of hyperbole 

i /A* dMiSi of Ibn Sin*. 

ij. wMbtr tlwy hot and cold« diy or moist. 

* /dTif. mim of nrhioh gold and tilver can ba made. 
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omitted ] Ar-Ra’is Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali [ibn] ‘Abdillah*— May God prolong his 

precious life and overthrow his enemies ! 

Be it known that the sages and learned writers such as : 

Andria the Sage,® 

M'usa. ibn ‘ImrSn al-Kallm (Moses),* 

Kb&lid ibn Yazid ibn Mu'Awiyah,* 

Abu Zayd al-Ballsbi,® 

Ma‘mar al^'Juzjani,* 

and the Qadhi Abu ‘Umar al-Kfawarazmi,’ 

who were believers in this science and to whom the interpretations of t)iis Art are due, in 
addition to many other experts of the first rank, have ceaselessly laboured at the elucidation 
of obscure points, with the intent that men might derive benefit from their works and profit 
from their writings — men who, had they been left alone to their own intelligence and 
common-sense, would not have ac(|uired even the rudiments of this noble science.” 

After praising at some length these pioneers of Alchemy, Muliammad ibn ‘Abdi-1* 
Malik proceeds to state that although the material^ of this Art are known in every coun- 
try and sold by every druggist, they are referred to in the Art by enigmatical names.® 
His object, he says, is to explain the Art for the benefit of all men generally, and for the 
Ra’is in particular, but at the same time he points out that such ^knowledge should only be 
taught to people who are worthy of it. 


i Thb patron of Muhammad ibn *Abdi-l-MaHk wus probably one of the nobles at the court of the Buwayhid Prince JalA]u*d* 
rlaulah, who wa.s then overlord of ^Iruq and resident at Baghdad. 

* Two alchemical works by an author, or authors, of this name are mentioned in the Pihrist (Fliigers ed„ p. 354)* In one 
case, the author is said to have been an inhabitant of Ephesus, who dedicated hia book to Nicephoru.9. If this Nicephorus is the 
first Emperor of that name, the ' Roman Dog ’ of Harrmu-r* Rashid, the date would be c. 805 A.D. 

* Moses is mentioned as an alchemist (a) by An-Nadim in the Fihrist, p. 351 ; {b) in the alchemical MS. of St. Mark*s 
Venice; cf. Berthelot, CoUuctions ties Anciens Alchimistes Grecs^ I, Introd., pp. 111 and 175. 

* Abu Hashim Khdlid ibn Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah ibn Abl Sufyan ahUmawI, “the first (among the Arabs) for whom books on 
medicine, astrology, and alchemy were translated (from foreign languages into Arabic),” f 704 A.D.; cf. FihrUtf p. J54, also p. 324, 
where he is said to have obtained his translations of alchemical books through the agency of Stephanos the £ldW ; Ibn Qallikfin 
(De Slane’s trans.), 1, p. 481, who states the later tradition of his having learnt the Art from a Greek monk named Marianos. 

» The geographer and pupil of Al-Kindl, the famous Arab philosopher. Al-Kindl disbelieved in alchemy {Fihrist, p. 261), 
and though, as has been noticed by De Boer (History of Philosophy in IsUm, p, 105), Aa-Sarakbai. another of his pupils, was 
probably an alchemist, the statement of Muhammad ibn *Abdt*I*MaUk seems to be the first indication that Abn Zayd aUBalkbt 
believed in the Art. He was, however, a contemporary, and (apparently) a friend of Ar-Rftzl, the well-known alchemical doctor 
(Ibn Abl Usaibi*ah, A. Muller's ed., I, p. 319), and it is not impossible that the following books mentioned in'Qijl 
Haattfu^ih-Munun (Flugel’s trans.) may have contained some references to the subject. 

**4193* Jamlu MasaUl.u- 1 -Anfus wa-l-Abd&n, summa rerum animis et corporibus convenientium, auctore Abu Zeid Ahmad Ben 
Sahl Balkht, anno 340 (inc. 9 Jun,, 951) mortuo” (Vol. 11 , p. 623). The latter date is an error. 

“ 10328. KitAbu-l-'Ilm wa-t«Ta*lim, liber scientiae et institutionis, auctore Imam Abu Zeid Ahmad Ben Sahl Balkhi* post 
annum 322 (inc. aand Dec. 933) mortuo." ( Vol. V, p. iig). • 

* Ibn j^aldan (* Prolegomena,' De Slane's trans.. Ill, p. 71) mentions a MAmer es-Soleml^ who was a denier of predestination. 
According to De Boer, sp* he lived about 900 A.D. 

1 It is possible that this is the cncyclopscdist. Aba 'Abdiltah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yosuf who devoted 

the last section of his Ha/diihu-l-l/lUm to alchemy (cf. Van VIoten's ed., Leyden, 1895, pp. 255*266). 

s For lists of the enigmatical names of ordinary chemicals that were current in Syria in the ilth cent, A.D., cf. Bertheloti 
La Chimut au Moyen Age^ II, pp. 157-160. The following examples may be qiiotsd t Silver, Leprous Ootd t Mercoty, the^ Water 
of Life; Sal-Ammoniac, the Bird of gH^urAsAn ; Sulphur, the Scoiqiion. 
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The first chapter is as follows ; — 

Chapter I. 

“ The Chapter on the Names of Substances, their Classification, and their i 
division into ‘ Spirits * and ‘ Bodies.’ ‘ ” 

“ Abu-l-Uakim Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik as-Salihi’ al-|^warazmi saith : 

They ask me, ‘ Whence didst thou acquire Wisdqm, when thou art of a people 
who when spoken to are like cattle?’ 

I reply, ‘ I have served men of understanding, and he who serves Princes will 
.himself not lack wealth.’ 

Although my race and birthplace is of Kbwarazm 1 am a man of ‘Iraq in my ways 
and disposition 

And my spirit will not be satisfied at the imperfection with which the minds of 
other men of this age are content.® 

If any created being could have risen to eminence through natural abilities, 
I of all men would have reached the highest place. 

Know — May God strengthen you! — ^that among these substances are found the 
Seven Metals {^awsMr). They are : G'old, Silver, Copper, Iron, ‘ the two Leads ’ {i.e. Lead 
and Tin)*, and Mercury. 

A second class are the twelve^ ‘Stones,’ viz: Sulphur, Arsenic Sulphide, ‘Qily,’® 
Lime, Sal-Ammoniac, Salt, ‘ Marqasfait^a,’* ‘ Magbnisiya,’* [Alum, Borax], and 

‘ Martak.’* These are the roots of the Art, [and they are eighteen stones].'" 

i The classification is that adopted by the author of the Afa/dti^u-l-^Ulum ti/., p, 259). ‘ Spirits ' arc those substances 

that volatilise on being heated; ‘ Bodies,’ those that refuse to volatilise. Jftbir (apttd Bcrthelot, L(t Chitnie, Ml, p, 169) apparently 
divided substances into ' Bodies’ and * Souls * though, on the other hand, he does not .seem to have drawn any strict line of demar- 
cation between souls and spirits. This Mubammad ibn *Abdi-UMalik certainly does, as is evident from the contents of the ensuing 
chapter, but the contradiction between title and contents seems to show that he was not very sure of hi.s ground. 

» Cf. the couplet of Aba Abmad ibn Aba Bakr al-K»tib (c. 925 A.D.) quoted by Browne, Literary History of Persia, p. 466. 

** Wonder not at a man of ’Iraq in whom thou .secst an ocean of learning and a treasure of culture ; 

Wonder rather at one whose home is in the lands of ignorance if he be able to distinguish head from tail.” 

Also /AS/M D. 57, note (3). 

* The Greek oelief that tin was a modification of lead was still held, the latter being termed ' black lead,* whilst tin was 
'white lead’ (cf* Berthelot, La Okimief 11 , p. 156). 

* jiblr {Booh 0/ Pity, apud Berthelot, op. cit,, III, p. 168) explains this number as being due to the astrological association of 
the twelve substances with the twelve signs of the Zodiac; cf. al.so the list given in the contemporary Syriac treatise, Berthelot, 

II, p. la. 

* Sodium carbonate. Qily is the ashes of certain plants, e.g. Salsola and Salicornia (Ar* hHr 4 h, or uibniif). 

which grow nehr the sea, or in salty places (Ibnu- 1 -Baij;ar, ydmVud-Mufraddt, Leclerc’s trans., I, p. 88 ; Ilf, p. ). 

^ Zaj is the equivalent of ’ vitriol,* i.e., the sulphates of Iron, Copper, etc , generally in a more or less impure .state ; cf. 
Ibnud-BaitAr, tram, cit, II, p 193., and postea, p. 56, note (6j. In the Ma/dti^ud-* Ulum Alum is included among the Zljat. 

*1 The Greek (and our) Pyrites, cf. Ibnu-l-Baifar, trans. cit.. Ill, p. 3^^* The of Ibn Sinii has the following note on 

it:’** Marqasbtjihli ia of ieveral kinds, Golden, Silvery, Copper-coloured, and Marqas^I^i of Iron. Each kind resembles in colour 
tfie metal after which it Is called.” 

t Various black or reddish earths used by the Greeks, and following them, the Arabs, in the manufacture of glass, and for 
collyria (Ibnu-I-Baitar, tram, cit., Ilf, p. 329; Ma/StV^., p. 261). In classical times in Europe, the ' magnes lapis' was divided 
into male and female varieties, the former being magnetic iron ore (the * Magbnfitls * of the Arabs). Possibly, therefore, the 
term * Magbnislyl* may here include Maghn&tfs, which is mentioned later in Chaps. Ill and IV as one of the ' Stones'; cf, also 
pesfise p; 55, noCe(i); p.'53, text, and note (i> 

* Litharge ; otherwise called ^^Murdasanj ' ., ed.f cit. p. 263 ; Ibnu»l*Bait£r, trans. cit., HI, p. 311 / and the QttnMH). 

corrupt. 
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Somo include among them Malachite, Lapis Lazuli, ‘Sbadanj,’* ‘Tutia**and 
‘ Usrunj,' * but exclude Qily, Lime, Salt, Zaj and Alum. 

They are also divided into three other classes : ‘ Spirits,' ‘ Souls,' and * Bodies.’* 

The Spirits are Mercury, Sal-Ammoniac, and similar things. 

The Souls are Sulphur, Arsenic Sulphide, and similar things. 

The Bodies are Gold, Silver, Iron, Maghnisiya, and similar things. 

He therefore who desires to prepare any one of the Elixirs must take of the Spirit, 
one : of the Soul, two ; and of the Body„ one proportion. For example, you take of Mercury, 
I dirham ; of whitened Sulphur, or of Arsenic Sulphide, 2 dirhams ; and of Iron, one dirham. 
The Body — which must be completely dissolved — forms, therefore, one-fourth of the whole. 

Any elixir which does not contain a Spirit, mz.'. mercury, and a SoUl, which is either 
sulphur or arsenic sulphide, and a Body, either in a dissolved or coagulated condition, is 
valueless. 

The Spirit and Soul may impart colour, even in the absence of a Body,* but the 
colour they impart disappears on melting. If, however, all three are conjoined, the colour 
is permanent. 


1 IJavmatite, other names for it heini; * Shfldlianah.* and * Hajaru-d«Dam * (bloodstone), rtV., II, p. 262; 

Ihnu<l-Bai|;ar, itans. cii., II, p. 315. Qdnun : ** Some of it comes from the mine, and some is obtained by the combustion, in a 
.special way, of magnetic iron ore.*' 

8 A subEtancu of doubtful composition, but most probably impure oxide of zinc, cf. Stapleton, ilffmotW, A, M,, I,p* 39, note (l). 
Qdnun ; " It i.s produced from the smoke that ri.scs up when copper is being purified from the stony matter, or lead, that Is.- mixed 
with it.** Hunayn (t 8/3), in his translation of Dioscorides, similarly identifies Tutia with the volatile deposit that 

collects in copper furnaces. * 

* Red I.ead. Cf. Ma/dtih., ed, rt/., p. 263 : Lead is burnt, and heated in the fire until it becomes red.** 

* The following extract from the Margarita Pretiosa Novella of the Italian alchemist Bonus (c. 1330 A.D.) affords an ex- 
<'ellent summary of the opinions of Arabian alchemists regarding the meaning of ^he terms * Body,* * Soul,* and Spirit.’ 

Ndtandum cst, (|iiod antiqui Philosophi hujus artis apptdlaverunt corpus omne illud, quod secundum sul potenliam 
naturalcm habet fixionem et permanentiam ad pugnam ignis, c'um r.ontinua pcr.severantia, et super hoc habet potentlam retinendi 
secum in ('ommixtione illud, quod non est corpus, et est dn sui natura. Incorporeum autem, sive non corpus, sive animamappel- 
laverunt omnem id, quod .secundum sui potentiam natur.ilem, non habet fixionem, nec permanentiam ad pugnam ignis, sed evola* 
tur, et evoiat ab igne, et super hoc habet potentiam clevandi in fumum corpus in eo occultum, quod est de sul nxtuica* £t hoc 
est nnima, dc (ju.! ipiidam Philosophorum dixerunt cam cssc acrem : quidam ignem : quidam nubcm ; quidam vaporem iocorporalisn- 
nium : quidam substautiani Icnuisbinuim : quia secundum analogiam locuti sunt. Spiritum auteiu appcllavererunt oiqiie iUudi, qnod 
.subtiliatum, vcl solutum, vcl liqucfaclum ad ignem, kecundum sui potentiam naturalcm, habet potentiam resolvendi corpus cum auima 
in vaporem, vel retinendi animam cum corpore ad pugnam ignis, ut non evaporent : quia spiritus cum lequalis fuerit, facit COipus 
rctinere animam ; et cum fucrit ibrtis facit animam separari & corpore, et cum corpore, quoniam sine spiritu nec anima cum.coipoiyt 
mauet, ncc h cor]Kjre separatur cum sit ip.soriim vinculum. Una tamen et eadem res in subjecto est habens omnes istas proprietates 
et operatioues. Uuni cuim in liquefactione permanct ratioue subtilitatis dicitur spiritus, sine quo spiritu non potest fieri genemtio 
animee ct cor|)oris, nec conjunctio anima; ct corporis. Unde in toto magisterm dominatur ^iritus in actu, usque quo genmpetur anima 
cl corpus. Uum autem volaie potest ab igne, dicitur anima : duin autem manere potest in Igne, et perseverare, dicitur corpus. Si 
igitur tempore geiicrationis anima steterit in igne, et pncvalucrint vires per vim spiritus, tunc Volat ab igfie, et trahit secum corpus ad 
\ uUituin, et permanet operans vacuus proposito, et cxpectat quod jam venit, et jam rccessit, et nunquam de castero est venturanv et 
videtiit ci mirabilc. Si enim ptievalucrint vires corporis, tunc super vires anlmso per sequalitatem spiritus, conversum 4e actu in hab- 
it utn, tunc corpus retinet animam (imnino, nec iinquatn habet anima vim fugiendi ab igne, et operans tnne habet ptoposituil^ quod 
habucruut tunc antiqui : et tunc spiritus permanct cum eis semper, quandoque in actu, quandoque in habitu : quod totum redpitnr 
ex verbis Platonisiq Turba Philosophorum, et in Stellicts ex verbis Senioris, et Haly, et Rasisi et aliorum otnn^m. Quia igitur Jkic 
corpus pcrticit ew retinet animam, et dat ciise sibi et toti open, et anima iu hoc corpore suas vires deinopirtrat» et per fit hoc 

^otum, ideodign^, quamvis metaphorieb dixerunt, corpus formam esse. Unum igitur et idem secundum iulMitaatias, quandoque — 
quandoque corpus diversis respectibus ”... (Mangel, Bibliotheca Chemica O*riosay II, p. 41» Note.) / 

t /.e., when the Elixir only consists of ' Spirit ' and * Soul.' 
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The strongest, and most resistant body towards fire is Magbnlsiya. If it becomes 
clear water, — which is Mercury,' — ^and if there be combined with it a pure Soul, you will 
accomplish by means of it the great operations. You will thus rise to the height of your» 
ambition, attain your object, and become a Chief of Men. 

[ . . . 4 lines of doggerel verse omitted. . . . ] 

The essence of the Art is to separate the Spirit from the Soul ; next to kill the Soul ; 
then to return the Spirit to it, so that it may revive and become spiritualised and capable 
of entering into any body.* He who deviates from this path will be able to accomplish 
nothing.” 

The chapter ends with a quotation of twelve lines of alchemical verse by an 
anonymous writer— possibly l^iSLlid ibn Yazid, 

ClIAPTHR II. 

The Second Chapter deals with the ‘ Qualities ’ of substances used in the Art, and 
what characterises each substance in the various operations to which they are subjected. 

Thus Iron is said to be : “ Cold, Dry, and of great potency in - making ‘the White,’ 

‘ the Red,’ and other tinctures of the metals. It is used in sublimations and in solutions, 
and from it is prepared the Tincture of the Elixir. It is of two kinds, Male and Female, 
Fuldd (Steel) being the male. The latter is that used for the preparation of Gold ; while 
Soft Iron IS the female and is used in the making of Silver. The essence of Iron is red, the 
crust that forms over it is red,* and its filings when killed arc red also.”* 

The following is a complete list of the substances mentioned. Quotations have only 
been added whenever anything of special interest occurs. 

Gold 

Silver .... 

Copper .... Of two kinds, called respectively ‘ Sard ’ and ‘ Garm ’ 

(Cold and Hot). The former, which is a grey variety. 


1 In the Greek Dictionary of alchemical terms that is to be found in the contemporary Venice MS. (Berthelol, OoUn tion, 
Trans., I, p. ii) one meaninj^ of Magnesia is said to be Female Stimmi (cf, Pliny, Hist XXXIII, 33 and 34). This on 

reduction would yield antimony or lead, both readily fusible to a liquid resembling men ury, and both capable of easy interaction 
with sulphur or arsenic sulphide. The passage, in fact, seems to carry us back to the Egyptian theory of lead being the mother- 
metal (cf. Zosimos, apud Berthelot, trans. cti., 1 1 , p. 167}. 

It should be observed, however, that the Arabic of the original is faulty, and hence the translation cannot altogether be relied 
upon. Cf. also postea p. 57, text, and note (1). 

• * The passage is only a variation of a well-known alchemical shibboleth; cf. Jabir, Book of Pity, apud Berthelot, La Ohimic, 

111, p. 169* 

i Lit. * its skin is red.^ 

♦ cJt* fdl 


Mm. A.5.B. 
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comes from Mosul and the towns of Syria.' The lattef 
is red, and is brought from Basrah and the towns of 
Khurasan. 

Iron (See above.) 

Tin {Qa/‘iy . . ’ 

Mercury .... On account of its excessive heat, it has the property of 

killing lice.* 

Sulphur .... Both Body and Spirit.* It unites with heated bodies, and 

completely destroys them. It also blackens Silver and 
Copper. Of its different varietie.s — yellow, white, and 
red, — the red is only found in the West and is much used 
in the making of Gold. Tlie White has a strong smell. 

Arsenic Sulphide . Red, Yellow, Bay-coloured ( Datzaj) and Grey. The 

‘ Daizaj' is the variety that is used, mixed with lime, 
as a depilatory. The other varieties after calcination, 
whiten copper and remove its offensive odour.* 

Qily 

Lime 

Sal-Ammoniac . . 

Salt . . • . . 

[Borax .... Only mentioned incidentally as a cleansing agent, com- 
parable to salt.] 

Zaj The names of its varieties are : ‘ Qalqa^&r,’ * SOrf,* 

‘ Qalqadis,’ and ‘ Qalqand.’ * 

‘ Iqlimia ’ of Gold, 
or “ Marqasbi- 

Cba. ” . . . . It contains an admixture of Sulphur. . . . After this 

sulphurous part has been burnt away, . . . it enters into 
many processes of the Art.* 

• 

I Evidently a light-t^tdoured alloy. It is probably that referred to in Bar BahluPs Syriac Dictionary (written at Bayfcd&d 
f. 950 A.D.) as ‘ Bllati/ or White Copper. (Duval’s trans., apud Berthelot, La Ohimie, 11, p. IJ3). 

s It is a remarkable fact that metallic Lead is never alluded to in the experimental chapters of the although 

some of its compounds arc mentioned. 

S A similar statement is quoted from Ar-Rdzl by Ibnu-I-Baitnr (trans. cit.t 11, p. 339), 

^ Cf. the statement of the contemporary Syriac treatise, published by Berthelot (La Ohimie^ II, p. 73) that Arsenic Sulphide 
possesses both a soul and a body. 

( DaitaJ may also mean * ash-coloured.’ This translation would bring the description Into harmony with the pretOnt-day 
Indian custom of using a more or less completely oxidised (arsenic sulphide) as a depilatory. The whitening of^the 

copper would be due to the formation of copper arsenate. For a similar statement, cf, lbnu-l-Bai|i&r’s quotation Uum tha 
pseudo-Aristotle's Book 0/ Sionrs^ trans, cit,^ II, p. 205. 

* The Greek XaAfnrrdptr, Sdpi, XoAxrrir and Xd|Lxarfer ; cf. Bar Bahlul, /or. cit., p. 134, .And this papef, ' Aiifsa, P«i53»’ note (6), 
For their prepa.ation, see the contemporary Syrio-Arabic treatise, apud Berthelot, La Ohimipt Hr pF* >45. and 147. 

1 ' Iqlimia’ (from which our word 'calamine ’ is derived) is identified by Bar Bahlul, /«t\ nV.. p. 117, With *cadmia,* one of 
the volatile products formed in the manufacture of silver and copper (Dioscorides, MaUria Uadiea^ V, B4)* 

*Ulum, rd. cit., p, 363, the word is spelt Qalimia and is defined as the impurity that separates from anything. The alteration of 
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MagltnisiyS. . . . Male and Female, the latter variety being black, soft, and 

of a yielding texture. It is a great colouring agent.* 

Alum .... A desiccating and cleansing agent. The ‘ alum of 

redness,’ which is commonly called the ‘alum of Yemen,* 
is clear and white. The ‘ alum df blackness ’ is grey. ^ 
Martak .... Very soluble in vinegar.’ . 

‘ Maghn&tls ’ . , Attracts iron on account of its excessive heat 

t 

• Chapter III. 

“On the Proportions and Minimum Amounts of Substances that are 

used in the Art.” 

“ Muhammad ibn ‘Abdil-Malik al-K^fibl * saith : 

The minimum quantities of these suKstances that are required for experiments in 
the processes that I shall describe for the two Major Operations are as follows* ; — 


Pure Gold ... ... ai tnitibqals 

- 5 

dirhams 

Pure Silver 

= 4 

f > 

Red Copper of Khurasan ... 5 ounces 

- 53^ 


Copper of Mosul ... , 

= I 

>9 

‘ Rnsafebtaj ’ '[of Basrah ... i ounce] 

0 

1 

99 

* Zinjar*® ofHims (Eme.ssa) ... 3 ounces 

“ 32 

99 


Cadmia into Qallmia was probably due to a copyist having mistaken the ,> (dfll) of the transliterated word for a J (Ifim). The 
fact that Pyrites contain sulphur is also mentioned in the alchemical treatise of the * Brethren of Purity ' (c. 970 A.D.j. 

i Cf. the following extract from the alchemical treatise of the ‘ Brethren of Purity.’ '* Magbnlsiyfl is a noble stone, which 
the Sages held in high esteem and ancient philosophers have praised. By it they were accustomed to perform many works, 
and dissolve by means of it every kind of ’nature' {ialn*ah) in mineral bodies. It soften.s iron and glass. One kind of it is 
male, and another*«which they call female. The male is dry, while the female is soft and black. They marry it 

with the sulphur called dwpdv (unburnt), and the mixture is then projected on to tin, which is thu.H converted into silver (MS. in 
the Library of the* Asiatic Society of Bengal). 

S to form * sugar of lead.’ • 

• Kitli was a large town of Khwlraxm. situated on the East bank of the Oxus, 30 farsatt (60 milc.s) from Knrkllnj (Khiva), 
the capital of 2]|wAraxm : cf. Yiqnt, Wustenfeld's ed., IV, p, 822. The geographer MuqaddasI (985 A.D.) declares that it was 
one of the dlthiest towns he had ever seen, and his description of the intellectual attainments of its inhabitants is the reverse of 

flattering. 


* The table ef weights used is as follows :• 


8 qlrlts 

6 dinaqs • 

7 

io| dirhams » 
18 ounces • 


I dtnaq 
1 dirhams 
10 dirhams 
I ounce (fiqiyyah) 
I ra|J 


^ According to the Ma^mnm^UAimiyah of Mir Muhammad ^usain, this is a corruption of * Burnt 


31381 ,' t.#.. Copper Oxide. See alio Ibnu-l-Baitar, tram, eit,. III, p. 36C. Another form of the name is Ij Ji 4 snkhi* The 

Saktah mentioned on p. s68 ol seems to be the .same substance. 

^ Verdigris, made by the following process: ** Plates of copper are put into the dregs of vinegar and are thus turned green. 
‘Then th^ ain scraped, and the process repeated until all the copper has been converted into Zinjir.” ed, cit,^ p, 163). 

The method Is Idsntica] with that dsicribed by Dioscorides, V, 91, and is probably copied from ^unayn’s • translation of the 
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Soft Iron, i.e., the female 
Steel, i.e., male iron 
. Tin {Raids QaVi) 


7 ounces 

2 


74f dirhams. 

2ii 


lO 


Mercury' .... 

i I ounces = 

ii 7 i 

91 

Yellow Sulphur of TrAq- 

19 ounces and 7 dirhams = 

209I 

99 

Yellow Arsenic Sulphide* [ — ] 

2^ raj^ls » 

298! 


l^ily ••• ••• 

t 

10 rajls — out of which 4-I 
ounces of salt are made’ * 

1280 

99 

Lime ... 

3 ounces ■■ 

32 

99 

Sal-Ammoniac of i^urAsAn* ... 

2 ounces and 6 dirhams (?) * 

27 i 

9 9 

Sweet Salt 

2 ratls a 

256 

99 

Egyptian ZAj'' 

5 ounces = 

53 i 

99 

Qalqand 

3 „ 

32 

99 

Iqllmia of Gold or ‘ MArqa- 

tibiltbS' ’ 

10 „ » 

io6f 

99 

h'emale MagbnisiyA — black, 

• • ... 



soft, and of a yielding 

texture 

• •• 

6 

‘ •99 

Alum ofYemen ... ... 

7^ ounces , = 

8oi 

99 

‘ TinkAr ’« 

^ ounce • »• 

si 

99 

Martak 

I „ 


99 

MagbnA|;is 

16 qlrAts » 

il 

99 

Red Armenian Borax* 

2 ounces »■ 

2ii 

99 

‘NajrQn’* 

- 


99 

Hens’ Eggs 

50 

• • • 



The total is 2758^ dirhams. 

If you need larger quantities of the medicines than those given, multipljr the weights 


I Yaqfit, who completed bis geographical Dictionary Afu^jamu-UBuld^n in 1224 A.D.*^ states that the best metcuty of his 
Lime ('better than that of K^ nrfisan ’) was drawn fioni ghiz, a town in the mountainous district S.W. of the Caspian, and S«E. of 
Lake Uimiyah. (^Id, Lead, Silver and Orpiment were also obtained from the same place, fihlas was the reputed birthplace of 
Zoroaster, and its famous hrc-temple was said to have been erected on the spot where the Magus, sent by nusra Hunnua (j:^) 
to the Virgin Mary, fell ill and died on his return journey from Bethlehem. The sacred fire of this temple burnt ^thout producing 
any ashes, and from it the flames of all the other flre-temples in Persia were re-kindled when they became extinct («f. ciJr., 
in, p. 353 ). 

t Bar Bahlul {lac. cit,y p. 132) states that this yellow aulphur was procured from Mt. Blrimmi, on the Tlgili between 
Mosul and Takrit. 

t From the small amount of salt that is produced from lo ra]^s of QUy, it would almost appear that * Qily * heremeani the 
dried soda plant, and not the ashes left after its combustion. 

♦ This is the naturally occurring volcanic product and is probably, therefore, ammonium chloride ; cf. lbntt-l-Bal|ir, trans. ci/*, 
III, p. 380 ; Stapleton, Memoirs I., p. 39, text, and note (5). 

^ Mentioned in the Qanun as a green variety, stronger in its medicinal action than Cyprian Zaj. r 

A Tmkflr, Red Armeman Borax, and Napran were different varieties of. the ' iAfmg * (borax) of the Arabs 
ed. c\t , p. 260 ; Ibnu 4 -Bai];ar, trans, cii., I, pp. 289 and a$9). This term certainly included other ftirihle sn h sta n c es berides our 
Borax since Natrnn is sodium sesquicarbonate. The states that tbe Armenian was the best variety* It ocenrrod aaltmlly 

in soft, apoDRy flakes, of a white, reddish, or purplish colour. 
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equally, without increasing one, or diminishing another ; lest the work should be spoilt, and 
your object be not attained. If you increase the weight of one substance you should add 
to the others proportionately. By observing this rule, you will — if it please God ! — 
attain your object and reach the extreme limit of your desires,” 

Chapter IV. * 

In this chapter, the substances mentioned in the previous chapter are divided into two 
classe$«according as they are suitable for making ‘ the White,’ or ‘the Red.’ Weights 
of the substances-— here referred to collectively as ‘Stones’ {AA/ar )' — are stated as before 
in ratls, ounces, dirhams, and qirats, but for purposes of tabulation, only the number of 
dirhams of each need be quoted.* 


Substances employed. 


(a) For ‘ the White.’ 



Pure Gold ... ... * .. 

Filings of Silver 

Red Copper of Khurasan ... 

Filings of Copper of Mosul 
Rasalsbtaj of Basrah ’ 

Zinjar of Ijlims 
Filings of Female Iron 
Filings of Steel — i,e., Male Iron 
Titi {Ba§ 3 ^ Qal'i) 

Mercury 
Yellow Sulphur 

Yellow Arsenic Sulphide [ — ] in flakes 
SaltofQily ... 


4’ 


lof 

74| 

••• 

10,1 

9o| 

7 

256 


Lime — unSlaked 
Sal-Ammoniac of Khurasan 
Salt of Dough... 

Egyptian Zaj 
‘QiJqant’ 

* Iqllmia/ or ‘ Yellow Marqalflti)^ ’ 
Female Magbnisiya — black, soft, and 
of a yielding texture 


22 

256 



(6) For ‘ the Red.’ 


5’ 
• • • 

53.^ 


32 


21^ 


26f 
202 1* 

42| 

‘‘ 48 dirhams.® This 
is made out of 1280 
dirhams of Qily.” 

32 

53i 

32 

xo6f 


i The word is employed] in the seme sense that it possesses in the Afafsahu~l**UlAm — *<anytbini; by which the Art can be 
peifomed, that Is, anything out of which Elixir can be made (ed, eit.^ p. 265)-- and not in the more limited meaning of Chap. I. 

t A similar statement Is found in the contemporary Syrio>Arabic treatise of the British Museum (Berthelot, La Chimie^ 11 , 
pp. 164 and 165), but the lists there given are too coniused for any useful comparison to be made with them. 

i The fact that this table calls ibr the use of a small quantity of gold in producing gold, and a similar quantity of silver 
to maldng silver. Is probably to be explained on the principle of * like producing like.* 

^ Corrected, MS. ^ SLmj * tq oa* 196 dirhams.* 

» ComeUd. MS. ^ <41 0<«48|<lii)iaiii«,' 
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Comparative Table.— -CwiA/. 


Substance.s employed. 

(a) For ‘ the White.’ 

(i) For ‘ the Red.’ 

• 

Alum of Yemen ... , 

8oi 


Tinkar 

• • • 

Si 

Martak 

• • • 

lOf 

The stone Maghnatis ... 1 

... 


Armenian Borax 


• • • • 

Natriin 

Hems’ Eggs ... 



• •• 

5o‘ 

Total 

8391 



Chapter V. 

The fifth chapter, if complete, would probably* have been found to contain a full 
description of the instruments used in Alchemy. The MS., however, is corrupt, and after 
giving a list of the instruments necessary for making ‘the White,’ it breaks off at the 
beginning of the corresponding list of instruments for ‘the Red* into an account of two 
alchemical processes, called respectively the ‘ Second Pillar ’ and the ‘ Third Pillar.’ 
It is impossible to say whether these sections belong to Chapter V, or, as is perhaps 
more likely, to Chapter VII, since the MS. ends before even the ‘ Third Pillar’ has been 
fully described. 

We quote the list of the instruments, so far as it goes, as well as an incomplete account 
of a home-made ‘ UthdV (Aludel) that occurs in the * Third Pillar.’ 

“ An Account of the Instruments, giving details of those that should be either 

purchased or made for the manufacture of ‘ the White.’ ” • • , 

“ Muhammad ibn Abdi-l-Malik al-KAtibi saith : Among them are : — 

(1) A File {Mibraa) for filing silver, copper, and iron. 

( 2 ) Two glass Cups {Qadah) without spouts, for the volatilisation’ of silver. 

( 3 ) A stone ‘ Sal&yah ’ and a ‘ Fihr ’ *lfor pounding medicines. 


I The Syrio- Arabic treatise also mentions the employment of yolks of eggs in its chapter on the manufacture of gold 
(/of. fi 7 ., p. 179). 

t Corrected. MS., Saj jIj 1953} dirhams. The corrected total Indndea the weight of • 

(Jily, but not its salt. J'hc eggs are also excluded. 

1 As the word Ta^^id is generally used for solids and not liquids p. 264) the sublimation of some compound of silver 

from a mixture of silver filings and various salts, is probably here meant, and not the actual distillation of silver itself. 

« Cf. the list instruments given in the Syrio- Arabic treatise {loc^ cit,^ p. 150). The ^l^ah and Itihr are the modem Sii (JL») 
and Lorha the oblong flat stone, and roller, used in India for making curry powder. The dimensions of the alchemical 

fnldyah are stated in the same treatise {he. vit., p. 167) to be I cubit long by 3 cubits broad, f.#. about three times the siae of the 
cuminon form. The Syrio- Arabic author also states that the fihr should be made of jet-bladc itone. 
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(4) Five large earthenware Jars (Barani), glazed inside, and provided with lids, 
for heating purposes. 

(5) Three earthenware Pots {QudUr) glazed inside, for the long UthAl that is used in 
volatilising^ Tin and other things, together with three Covers {Mikabbit) of un- 
glazed earthenware for covering the Uthal. 

(6) (a) A piece of coarsely-woven Hair Cloth,* used.in the process of Hall* (or Tin and 

other things. This process occupies 40 days. 

{b) A glass Funnel {Qim‘)*, over which the hair-cloth is stretched, for the recep- 
, tion of whatever has to be di.ssolved. 

(f) A large glass Bottle {Qi^nninak), in the mouth of which the funnel is placed, so 
that the dissolved substance drops into the bottle. 

{d) A felt covered Basket {Sallah) or Cage {Qa/as) inverted over the bottle to 
preserve the medicine from injury when in the dung. 

(7) A stone Mortar (Hatoan) for pounding sulphur and similar substances. 

(8) A large Cup for washing mercury. 

(9) (a) A large Crucible {Bfltaqah). 

(b) A Furnace l(.^a/'). 

(c) Bellows {Min/a.^ii). 

(</) A pair of Pincers {Kalbatan). 

{e) A ‘ Mashak" (Ladle).* 

All these are for use in the fusing together of Mercury and Arsenic Sulphide. 

(10) A Cauldron {M$t/a/), or Pot (Tin/fr), in which to dissolve alum. 


I See anUa, p. note (3), 

< Lit, piece of liair sieve.” 

• A convenient translation of the important word iMl (lit, *loo:icning *) is ‘ Dissolution,’ It is defined in the (Jlufn 

(tJ. cii*f p 264) as the reducing of solid .substances to the state of water, and a good idea of one method of performing it may be ob- 
tained from the following translation of the article on iiail that is given in Uie Syrio. Arabic treatise {/oc. cii„ Text, p, 81). 

^•Dissoluti^^n,— Take the substance after it has undergone the process of *Ceration* (cf. Stapleton, Memoirs A . S . B ,, I, p. 39, 
teat, and note (a), and having pounded it iincly, place it in a hair sieve that is not fitted with a hoop. You must then join the sidc.sof 
the sieve and tie them together wifh a very strong .string made of hair. Next, you take a pot, and having pierced a hole in the bottom 
large enough lor the string to enter, you hang the thread from it. The pot should be inverted on its face and under it is placed a cup 
oi large and wide. The sieve should be suspeuded by the string in the middle of the pot, and the pot placed over the 

cup in such a way a.s to cover it. 

“Then without disturbing the apparatus, you bury it in a large ejuantity of moist dung. (Change the dung every 10 days. The 
substance will gradually dissolve and fall from the sieve in drops of red water. Take it and put it on one side, X)is.solutiun rcquircM 
4a days or more. If you heat a dirham, and let fall on to it a single drop of this water, it will colour both its exterior and interior,” 
For a hypothetical reconstruction of this apparatus, see Plate I. Fig. 4. 

Id the process described in the text, and figured hypothetically in Plate 1 , Pig. 5, the bottle — after the funnel containing the 
jiair doth and snbstance has been placed in position— is covered with a felt-covered basket ( Qafaf), which is then packed round with 
dung. In the course of 40 days the substance deliquesces by the absorption of the vapours given off from the dung and the resultant 
liquid coliUK;t8 in the bottle, 

a The well-known dictionary Li$inu*i^*Arab (written in the fjth cent, but based upon works of the loth ccnt.)ha8 the following 
note on the Qim\ *• It is that which is placed in the mouth of water, wine, and milk skins wlicu they arc being tilled. Its name is de- 
rived from to enter, because it enters into the mouth of the vessel,” (Bolaq ed,). 

token to be the Arabicised form of the Persian jiSAeo mdi^u, a ladle. If this is correct, the list of instruments for 
fusing that it given in the *AiHu*^*^/an*a 4 becomes identical with that given on p, 256 of the 
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(i i) Phials (Qawdrfr) for the process of ‘ Ta^nig, similar to those used for holding 
rose-water. 

(12) A large Bottle for the dissolution of all the medicine, a proce.ss which occupies 
33 days. The entire period of dissolution for the making of silver is therefore 73 
days, besides the da*ys on which the medicines are being prepared for dissolution. 
And God is the Giver •f Success ! 

“ An Account of the Instruments, either purcha.sed or chosen (?), for the 

preparation of ‘the Red.’” 

« 

“ Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik saith ; Among them are: — 

(1) A Sa/dyah and a Ft hr for pounding Zinjar and other selected medicines. 

(2) Two large earthenware Jars glazed inside, and provided with lids, for heating 
purposes.” 

• **### 

Description 0/ the * Uthdl' {Aluclel)^ with its Furnace, 

% 

[ The treatment ot a mixture of various substances is being described.] 

“ Having pounded it (f.e., the mixture), you take the three pots of the Utksl which 

are of this shape, the length ^of each being a cubit,* 
the aperture one span, and the lips projecting about four 
finger- breadths. They are constructed by potters of 
‘ ghadhdr'^ and are glazed on the inside. 

In addition, take three round-bottomed covers, also 
mcide of baked ghadhdr. but unglazed. Their sides 
are pierced with a hole at four fingers ’ dbtance from 
the top, measuring towards the rim, the size of the hole 
being such that a stick of the thickne.ss of a bodkin can enter, to extract the moisture 
and by means of which the progress of the sublimation may be studied. The diameter of 
the covers is exactly the same as that of the lips of the u^dl. , 

If these vessels cannot be procured, you take (a) a cup meide of gi^dhar, ora ‘ SdgAar,'* 
and { 6 ) a large green jar or a ‘ Bustfiqah^^ of the capacity of two * dauraqs ’ of water, the 
weight of each dauraq being 1040 dirhams. You cut it (i.e., whichever one of the latter 
you choose) into two halves with a saw and take the lower half for conversion into an 
uiiidl. 

The method of doing this is as follows. You prepare a large disc {turs) of the ‘Clay of 



Black 
ezzaa Red . 

Fig. 6. 


I According to another treatise in the Ram pur MS., the process of Ta^tHq (lit. * strangling *) is a kind of sublimation. The sub- 
stance under treatment is placed in a sbort-neckcdfphial and heated gently until it has volatilised into the neck, 
a Lit. ‘’the arm bone.* 

• A spcci.-l kind of greenish clay. 

♦ A large drinking cup (Persian). 

> An elongated jar for storing butter and other supplies (Persian). Taking a * aj^l * as equal to t lb. of water, the capacity of the 
buitikqah here mentioned would be a little more than 1 1 gallons. 
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Wisdom,’* of the breadth of two spans and the thickness of a thumb, and while it is still 
moist, you invert on its centre the lower half of the jar. IJy exerting a little pressure, you 
obtain the measure of the circumference and its mark is impressed. After removing the 
jar, you take the cup of and invert it on the disc, pre.ssing it down so that it 

may also leave its mark.® This in turn is removed, and the layer left in the shade to dry. 
When it is well dried, you take it and having cut out riie centre with a knife up to the 
limit of the mark of the jar, you mount it (i.c., the ring of clay that remains) on the top (?) 
of the lower half of the jar, just like the lips of the [Jots mode of The joint is 

luted with clay, and when this is dry, the in,strumcnt resembles in shape the ordinary 


utAal. It is then taken and half covered with ‘ clay of wisdom ’ to the thickness of a 
thumb. You also affix, half-way up, four handles of clay so that it may rest on the 
* Mustauqad' (furnace). Finally the clay is allowed to dry.'* 

You next build for this uthal, a round mtistauqad, similar in appearance to the 
mustauqad of the sweetmeat sellers, having a small door for the fuel and two openings 
on the right and left, at the height of a 'shakaukah'* from the ground for the smoke 
to go out of. The height of the top of the mustauqad from the ground is two spans and 
the breadth of the aperture three spans. 

The ut^al is mounted on the mustatuiad according to the annexed figure. Between 
its .sides and those of the mustauqad there is a space of four 
fingers® for the tongue of the flame to play in, and between the 
bottom of the pot and the ground a distance of a span. You 
must also make certain of the junction between utAul and 
mustauqad by covering in with clay all round.® 

When the ui/idl is properly fixed in position, you take a 
XiXX\q. I s/ldSju-l-yuss' (shell lime) and having pounded it up 
Fig. 7. with water, you smear it on the surface of the lip and leave 



1 Earlier in the ‘ Third Pillar ’ of the ^Ainu-f^n'ah, it isi mentioned Ih-it the s|»eci.il luting cl.iy (‘ Clay of Wisdom,’) employed 
by Mnlyaiiimad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, consisted of two-third* finu-l-ffurr (clay, free from stone* : sec Xbnu-I-Baitar, trans. cit., II, p. 
and one-third of a mixture of dried dung and chopped animats’ hair. P'rom B.ir nuhlul, foe. <•»'/., p. 137, it would seem ptobahle that 
the stone-free clay used in making sclay of wisdom ’ came from Assuan in Upper Kgypt. 

• As is evident from what follows, the rim of the cup is of larger diameter than that of the jar. 

• With this compare the following extract from the contemporary Syrio-Arabic alchemical MS. published by Duval in 
Vol. n. of Berthelot's Za Chimie au Mtiyen Ag^t p* ^9- 

**Take a pot shaped like a ^ Burmah^ of the length of one cubit, and breadth two hands, and invert it on a level surface. After 
throwing silled ashes round it for the space of a hand and a half, you remove the pot, and cover the ashes with clay up to the .satne 
limit. When the ring of clay is dry, lift it up and polish its surface with * Js/idaj * and while of egg. Polish it a second time. 

[Here comes an unintelligible sentence. The copyist also seems to have omitted a sentence dcscrilnng 

the lUing of the ring on the top of the pot.] 

^ “ Then invert the pot of the on its face and after covering it evenly with clay all round, encircle the pot with wings, one 
band bdow the shelf {iurs, lit. *disc’), in order chat the flame of the lire may not affect whatever settles on the shelf, and so 
bntm and damage it. Finally invert the cover on the There is a my.stery in this which we shall mention when giving an 

account of sublimates.** 

• This measure of length does not seem to be mentioned in any Persian or Arabic dictionary 

t The home-made is apparently broader than the ready-made mentioned at the beginning of this section, as in the 

case of the latter* the distance between the sides of the u^al and mustauqad would be one span. Little reliance can be placed on 
the drawing, for according to the description, only half the length of the should be within the mustauqad, 

• Cf« the Syrio-Arabic MS., loe. Text, p. 79 x 

mm. 
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it. Over this you sprinkle a little salt water, and then gently polish the surface with 
a polisher made of glass, in such a way that nothing is broken. After these 
preliminaries, two ratls of the medicines that you wish to sublime — and no more — are 

placed inside, for if you introduce a larger amount, it will refuse to 
volatilise. You next take the cup of g^dhnr, and having pierced 
a hole if? its side, large enough for a stick of the size of a bodkin 
to enter, at three fingcirs’ distance from its rim, measuring 
towards the t<5p, you invert the cup on the mark that is on the 
lip of the uthah according to the annexed figure. Then you 
take a little of the moistened isfidaj^ and pour it into the 
joint” .... 

[At this point the MS. comes to an end.] 



“ Sublimation by means of the Mustauqad, SubUmation is carried on in a pot of earthenware, a pot of ^lass, or a pot of 
gt^adhar. 

These are the points t<» fjo ob-served .* « 

(<i) rhe pot should be luted with ‘day of wisdom* besides bciiif^ cncUclc<l with a collar of clay of the width of two fmf^erM, 
so that it may stand firm on the mustauqad, 

(b) The pnmtauqad .should be round, with a door on ? span lon>j by one span hroatl, and two aj)erlures, one on each .side, for 

smoke, and for air to enter. 

(c) Between the bottom of the pot and the Muatauqad there shouM be a span’s breadth, the collar of the pot being affixed at 
ouc-third i»f the distance from the top. 

(d) If the pot is of glass, it should have a wide pr(jjcJliiig lip of the breadth of four lingers. Its cover, which will close it com* 
pletely (?). should also be of glass.” 

As there is little doubt that the Syrio. Arabic MS. is a volume of selections and not a single homogeneous treatise, the 
marked diflcieuces between the references to the contained in this extract and those given in the note on the prev oiis page, is 
very probably due to their being drawn from dilVerent sources. 
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III. Arabic Text. 

CiWJl 4>4»^ iiuil Jui-jl 

m iii\ i^j 

- ■ ■ > 

b wiJj^ 

JU ^USII; iiWi 4JbU ^ J^l; XiJUl ^ A}\ L^ JUyi ^ U 

aJ|^ 4 lj| cy^si^ A5l<fcA^I ddyjA^ ^ L« 

0 ^1 ci^l c>^ ^Lo^/l ^{jJl Jl# I^aaJ^UJI^ U<X^> 

[3 (^f ^9 the page) and 7 //;/a omittid.'] 

lJ>^ Uij U iftSUL^ aOU« 

J^li <iXUai^ JU^ I^^LJI 

<J^ di> ^? lynS-^ UjLmaI^ 

^ u^ Lo jyi ^ Ujjj — ^ L^Lij U-U t>^lj 

L^aAH) ^lt>i»lM<tfl l^l^l ^1 ^ Zi i^4*»iJ l^iA^ 

^ ^y c;^^- <y i4*iU5 ^j\ fjjj ^j\ ^ u^ c/^ 

Ja^sr^wJI c-iii ^ 

iJ^j ^bl dJltlAlg ^«>} jJUla^ L^Oi U« ^ U X i U^aJt {•^J X«JUtt)l 

•* ' ^t» ,»••** ^ V. 

^(i^ ^IaSI) (4<4»Vjl^ ^jI^aL) U<i»Aae v ^ 

^oU *5U^ 4j/*o (,^*U)t^ c^ (3^^ 1^;^ 


tt) MSi 


6) MS. 
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0^* 

A_JUlj ol5 JUJi 9L-i£}\i 

^jUj . il oJ^L_J L—^JU^li l>^ iie jlLmIsm ^ 

*\ yj- <*^1 <>-—{• [ 

•^3 cy.!^ ‘idjd viH oj;** c/^ |**^’’ 

iJLt'j/jj <*;u*«J Uj iiisji *jA (^*..^1 (^1 j***j 

^ k— fl4*l» ^ lJJj U *}>t^ ^^l (*t^^ (3*^^-? 

0 ^JmII Ij0 

[ 29 /rncs omitkdP^ 

^ t> t^iB\<\ aC^I^I ^li 41 libjLwi^lj 14 ^: 0 . jll^l «< libOl(>a]j ^^l-».ibJl ^Um»I V^(( 

0 ^^^sJUl v&AUI «>{• 

M f» 

aCbJI [ciil] 0^5S*»I ^^l ^ 

* ff# 

,^^1 ^j\ ^ 1 *^ 

® ^3!^ 

•• M l» ^ ^ •• 

Ijj JL- iilli Ji ji, 

«AJt>wJ |5 JLiAiJj^ w A**«iJl ^^Ubi)t 8 |^ H«<>«>l <Ul 

y* i*A*)l ' 8 «i^ ^ dl>^b 3 Whp^Ij 

23*!j 4>yJ!; ^^1? ^ iJ*^ 

a) MS. 6) MS, inserts j between j^ and •) MS. 

d) The aadition is necessary for purpose of scansion. e) MS. %f^y^ /) M S. dkttl g) M.S. 

h) The copyi.st has omitted two out of the total of twelve, but judging from the list giren in Chapter 111. these appear to be 
the missing substances* t) MS. J>*a i)MS. icr^ 


0 yUt 0 

^ !*>! ^y va^l, 

f, » *)l |» 4 > — « |J iAjbUl 1*0^ 

(* — i^b c^b — **^’ ^ — *]f ^ ■ 
(» — <y — -^y * 

t, il^ 1^ (' y lifc I 
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0\jl\ JLaaJI^ L^ 

fj\ cJio l4>»»lj 4W*J| ^-OJ ^jmAJI ^t-e^ ^ uU^ (jl ^ 

VI 4>ma ^ ^1 <>M^ ^ 

^(jJl oUm^VI <iAli)l d^Ai»v^l lo[} ^JI^mJI ^^mjj 

ijJi<A ol^ ^1:^)1 Ui c^« I — ^ cL^k^lol [ j ] ,3:^' ^b ^ '^' 

• iilJjIjA dJJoj 

0^ ViS^(^ i i; n^fi(% I 3^^ ^m, r^flfcL^ O C^Jlj^l 

*.^^*®*> cV* (*^ c/^^* (*^ (_/^l> cV* ^ »3v'*^* iJ^*^!f 

jjlj ^ Ci^**i ^ 

l*e<»jiJ^*'S"''^''^ (*»^ 0 ^^^JUjI ^j«>Jl 

1 *#-^ ^ ^J>y^ 0 I*!; y /*^’ ’ 1*4^'^^^' J4*J 

ytg m yJ* |*i«4^ Sjjywf 0 0^«U Lvial^^jA*} 1^ <h«J]j |j^l 

'**11 ^ 

I»9<««3J| 0 L«« jJ' L*l*o ^4*^' *'Ui y^-® 0 ^t-« iJl»sfc «> 

(2|>Jly;« ^ ^fly '*— ^J) 

^/«»J| ^1 JU*J]} ;jI^I e>UlUl cjU^b U>ls^l u;U^J' JtJjJl -^^1 c:-^;*01j 

0 4ji* ciAij ji 

a) MS« u h) MS, Ut'fM <;) MS. <i) MS. worm.eaten. 

•} Tbif Uba b faulty. /) MS. j 
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[ Chapter II, 48^ lines omitted.'] 

JS\ u' eJiUl Ot* ju- # 

Le (Yi<0 *<^ l}t>A>^^ I* 

ol?' ‘ i*{)\ i<aJCi. * ^\p> JU^ L-jfOij ISLl 

»jA* ^^J [ ' LfjxaJ ] U»jt> 3^ 

\^J O-;' ^ ci^^y (3V jh^j^ ‘ 

u"*^J > * uIJ;‘^> '' *>ii>‘^j ‘ (3^]j‘* ^ ^>}J? ^>> ijy^T'y 

^ ^ v 3^]5"^ ^>)i> 

^J^>^ ^ L-i^ Jjljl jLt^l ijLa ‘ ^.)b UJ ‘ — L J (jUSU 

^^L»yL jou^ ‘ (3>^ 52?iJ * (j^^5 ^mmj^\ ^ 

iL^j •' ewy^^ ^ C 

(jy 4>Afli^ ^ Uitji} (Jl;' <sy^ cl)? * 

Lwja*.^ '' ‘ 1^1;^ iiU {^J 

i^l ^ v—i^ (3^ V f 

«U^ ^ ijAfl 

** * *. ** 

‘^Uilk^ ii^ i^jisL*j ‘^jlijlc^ 4>^l U^ ^ iSjjii 

/'j' 

IjjkiaJ i^yliO' ^jiaA^U^VI lil)j t^l-,aBO ^liiiij jx^ ^Oj 'jl ^Ji ^J^')l^ (JL»*Jl 

• ^1 >Ll 

(ij MS. \vt)rm eaten : rca(iin>; supplied frum Chap. IV'. h) c) Corrected from Chap. IV. 

d) MS. ^^UjLo c) MS. c^A^I f) MS. ^JbAJ j corrected by calculation from Chap IV. 

0 ) MS. h) ^IS. J ^aJb^ Xjbe ; corrected by calculation. 

1 ) The word should be omitted, but no change is made as the readings of Chaps. III. and IV. are identical. 

i) MS. () MS. uHr<»^ I) MS. 4p(p CDl) U*> ttfr~<.^j «.) MS. <0*^ 
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[ Chapter IV, 29 Jiih's omitted. ] 

5 L— i>U| 

£^3 liT® '* 4 V<> 3 jlj jj«*Uva)^ Lai)' '-^suJ CJJi y;> 0.**«-o 

^3** L/**^ I^l 

t>A*^ h^i^io Sj^iSl) 

£^3 iJ — i^^yi t/sJ jUailJ ^5 

L^ ^ £^3 ^ ^ 

yi^ xl(i<|j ^lyi liHacVA^J Ja^jaaII ^.jle S, 

^iU!^ S^' J — liXlL; 

(J. 3 »Jl O4V0 pyr^ UJ"^ C^ '' cSs'**'^ 

t^i « !L»» > ^ Lpl ^UasvJ ^^aII 'jgjo* AaIj 

cj^ j liJUUJi tN;* 0>>*<-« jju • Lf^ i^^aeJl Lj_>li ' fJl C1;>SN| 

i^ivi) ^ '" L*|^llai> (3*'*^ 

S-»4 •«^^''‘ 

[ 42 //Ws omitted^ 


^1)0 ^ l/ ci>^ ‘‘^ ^ U>«*uJ ^ 

Juh&j yX Aon^^ 

i£jUa e;«d;^' tt>*^ 

^^1 J^Sa« iiy^^ ^ jLoe 

^lyVAm**^ XLmJI C^aIAA 

jUA Ulj. e^l? Jli^/I iUl 2««^(»; ” l^Ui !*-»? U) «>— ajuaJI 



■■■ Black 
Red. 

Fig. 9- 


a) MS. ^4^ 4) This should probably be omitted, as the first list only comprises the instruments used in the 

preparaUonof silver. e) MS. tU«X«*I d) MS. *> MS. iitjX f\ MS. cfX^j 

t) MS. h) MS. {t)j»i»»j i) MS. Wl j) MS. {:rt^j*j 

k) MS. {) MS. m) Lacuna (?)• ") MS. («jUX 
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4felej ^yA i*C^I ^ U«^[j Ly *^1 y*^ jIAaJIj 

|^4>^l'i ^Llf lU^ I 1(^4 IsmiJ i| Q^ll| )(jA \y^)^ 

yn^J <i*l 1*^ ^tmiy J ^tJiSiA 

ij4^^ b)yh ‘— *^ ^ !!?*[/ i»Jy» 

ijSiyj l«.«A*) jyi E^l ^ ^%J\ u-LaJi ciJj '' ^ ^ '^p */P^* 

0. 5 W i^CaeJl ^jkj J^OuxU y Jl**L.Jl jjU'^l ijy^ yg^^y ** ^Laiil sU&j 14^ L-ttO 

1, >^"*,/«- J yu) y yiiax'j 4>y-»J* Siy*5J ^ ^ j\ t„i^l 4>a. J y*^ (*U>*^I 

aOXa^* »;U ^ yS; xu«j ^ j^yj l_«jJJ c^b ^ oy^* ju i^jo-# 

ijjJ\ ^ t>y«Jl ty^^j ;Lsl JKb’ <i::suy ^ '‘yiy ejlioJJ ^y;^/l 

ic^— ^ jjUI ^;l jlv>5« ?l^| ty*y_j: Jl ^ 

J^yi ^jajyJj jU;lt>S4i 4Li jj*;*Vlj ^oSJl JA-I ;UJ| jjjLU 
>Ub tyiydj ^aJl ^'Ofiwl ^ iyU yo^by yya. ^i;«l»SJb ^"*jl ^y/^y 

ty\^y 9L ^!!4l?'‘ijU \ylj ^ iy»iiSy jCJijU^y ^J» tj^j 

you c^i ‘^y. "5‘^'^V ^ ir^* v}^^ ^ ^ 



^Ui eJSj y — tSJjj ;U*J| (oUi jjii.U ^ i^^Lso yjb 

i^i «> J* (jNi ^y ^1 »j«j| ju lyy 44^^ un? 

3;Jl J^ fy^y 5y» tj>y ' y;«|j«>%?> 



• • • 


Fig. II. 


f) MS, jJUj 


<»)IMS.V* 


fl) M.S.y 


f>) MS i^)lHJ\ d,(Ail 
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Malaysian Barnacles in the Indian Mnsmm, with a 
List of the Indian Pedtmcnlata. 

(With one platQ.) 

^.N. Annandale, B.A., (Oxon), D.Sc. (Edin.), Deputy Superintendent of 
* the Indian Museum. 

[ Read July sth, 1905. ] 

Contents. 

1 . Indian specimens of some Pedunculate species recorded from Malaysia 

New species of Scalpettum 

Remarks on complemental males in the genus 

New species of Alepas . . . * 

II> A list of the Pedunculata occurring in the seas of British India . . . 

I. 

Staeked Barnacles from Western Malays! 

Of Stalked Barnacles already known from the western section of the Malay Archipe- 
lago, the Indian Museum possesses examples of the following, none of which have hitherto 
been included In the Indian ‘ Marine Fauna : — 

1. Pcecilasma amygdalum, C. W. Aurivillius, 1894. 

One specimen from the Andamans. Previously known from Java. 

2. Dichelaspis equina, Lanchester, 1902. 

Numerous specimens on the limbs and carapace of Doclca ovis and other crabs 
from shallowtwater off the Ganjam Coast, They exhibit the same variety as regards the 
terga as that noted by the author of the species {P.Z.S. 1902 (2), p. 376), but the 
membrane is uniformly opaque.* Previously known from Trengganu, Malay Peninsula. 

3. Akpas indica, Gruvel, 1901. 

Several specimens on floating wood from the Nicobars. The only locality hitherto 
reccNded is Singapore. 

The specimens on which the new species described below are based were presented to 
the Indian Museum by Capt. F. Worsley and the Eastern Telegraph Company. As very 
fow Barnacles have been reported from the same part of Malaysia, it is not surprising 
that they should be new. They are distinct from any dredged by the R.I.M.S. Ship 

^ It should bo noted that Continental writers on Marine Zoology, use the term ** Indian/' or its equivalent in their own la n- 
gm^paiy wHh a wider slgAlllcwice than British and Indian naturalists usually adopt, licek^s Scalpellum indicum comes from the 
BMida 8aik while OruTel includes Singapore in tlnde Angiaite, 

• Thb is not the case with tome specimens which I have lately examined in Ceylon. All our specitnens in the Indian 
Muaeuin are very small. Oct. 4th, 1905. 
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“Investigator,” whose collection of Cirripedia Pedunculata I hope to describe shortly; 
but it is ver)’ possible that all of them exist in the Indian seas. Their localities and the 
names givtm tlu:m are as follows 

1. ScalpcUwn inerme ... Bali Straits ; i6o fathoms. 

3 . „ sociahih' ... ,, ,, ,, 

3 . AUpaa ina/aysiaPa ... Gaspar Straits ; 30 ,, 

4. ,, gioas ... Bali Straits : 160 ,, 

Of the tour species, it will he seen that two belong to the genus Scalpellunit which 
occurs in all seas and has a range in depth from about twenty to at least two thousand 
fathoms. The; other two r('])resent the genus Alepas — a much smaller genus confined to 
warm and temi)erate regions and occurring both on the .surface attached to floating 
objects and at considerahh', but not, so far as is known, at great depths. 

Scalpcllmn iinrmc is re[ (resented by a single female specimen, which was probably 
adult but did not hapi)en to be breeding when captured. It appears to be the largest 
Stalked Barnacle as yet described, and cannot be confused with any other known .species, 
the enormous development of the membranous part? of the capitulum, the relatively small 
size but compact structure of the calcified plates of the same region, the regular and 
complete armature and considerable length of its peduncle, di.stinguishing it, combined 
with its bulk, from all other Scalpella. In the ca.se of the type specimen, the whole 
of th«^ capitulum and part of the .stalk were concealed beneath an incrusting Alcyonarian ; but* 
the connection between the two organisms was jjrobably fortuitous, as the same Alcyon- 
arian had also overgrown the valves of one of the largest specimens of 5 . sociabile, despite 
the hairiness of its membrane. (No degeneration of the calcified plates had taken place in 
the case of the latter specimen as a result of its occlusion.) 

Of S. sociahile we have a large number of hermaphrodite individuals of different ages and 
belonging to two distinct assemblages, the larger of which was ultimately attached to the 
peduncle of S. inertne., the smaller to that of Akpas gigas. In each case the young of one 
individual or of its neighbours have settled upon its capitulum and peduncleii and have in 
their turn been similarly ob.sessed ; so that what may almo.st be called a branching colony 
has arisen, though of course there is no organic connection between the individuals which 
compose it. I'hc capitula of those individuals which are not covered with the Alcyonarian 
support a plentiful growth of a small Hydrozoon. 

The affinities of S. sociabilc would .seem to be with 5 . molucccanupt, Hoek, and molk, 
Aur. ; but without examining specimens of all the species in question it is difficult 
to pronounce a definite opinion on this point. In any case, the new form appears to be 
worthy of true specific rank. . 

Akpas gigas apparently reaches a larger size than any species of its genus hitherto 
described ; while the scattered hairs on the surface of its integument appear to be 
unique as far as Alepas is concerned. Unfortunately only one si)ecimen was taken. It is 
probably adult, but bears no eggs. The opaque integument of this and the succeeding 
form is characteristic of species attached to the bottom, those which adhere to floating 
objects being frequently (as in the case of A. indica) quite transparent. 
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Of A. malaysmna two specimens were obtained— a v<;ry young individual and another, 
probably adult, to the peduncle of which the former was fastened. In some respects this 
species resembles A. lanktstert, Gruvel,' and its allies ; but it is distinguished from them 
externally by the possession of a regular carinal crest and by other |)eculiarities. 

SCALPKLLUM INERME, Sp. l\OV. 

Description — 

Capitulum laterally compressed, almost quadrilateral, formed of stout, rather 
brittle, feebly translucent, smooth membrane, to the inner surface of which 14 small, 
thick, white, opaque plates are attached, being invisible externally except for the upper 
part of the terga, carina and scuta and the free extremity of the carinal latus. The lines 
of growth are well marked upon them. Carina bent on itself at an angle and differen- 
tiated into a vertical and a horizontal limb, a prominent tooth which terminates in the 
umbo occurring at their point ol junction. J^orsal surface of horizontal limb convex ; 
lateral surfaces rounded, low ; the former, as seen from above, expanding gradually from 
point of junction and somewhat dilatoxl at the free extremity. Vertical limb Hat on 
the dorsal surface except for a slight median ridge ; no distinct borders ; sides for the 
most part almost vertical, deeply concave near junction of two limbs; general form of 
limb, as seen from behind, a narrow isosceles triangle, but with a wedge-shaped base. 

. Scuta also differentiated into two parts, the lower of which is subtriangular, with the lateral 
margin feebly convex, the basal margin sligliily concave and the occludcnt margin 
almost straight ; the upper or tergal part narrow, elongated, rectangular ; these two parts 
united by a narrow, depressed strij) running down occludent margin of each ; umbo at 
junction of two parts; the lower part deeply concave internally in contact with the 
mantle. Terga -shaped, the scutal border very deeply excavated; umbo at ap<;x, near 
upper margin of capitulum, widely separated from free extremity of carina. Upper /Mas 
very small, widely separated from other plates, rhomboidal, with five facets on its external 
surface ; umbo near centre. Rostral Latus leaf-shaped, pointed at occludent extremity, 
blunt towards inframedian latus, with a slightly curved ridge along its major axis. Infra med- 
ian Latus small, subquadrangular, oblong ; the major axis carino-scutal, with three facets 
on external .surface and a narrow depressed .slip inferior to them. Carinal Latus cre-scim- 
tic, protruding, with an additional flattened strip running along its middle third on the 
carinal margin. Rostrum saddle-shaped, astride occludent surface of the capitulum, with 
its apex penetrating the membrane nearly to the external surface ; part of each limb in- 
ternal to rostral latus. 

Peduncle cylindrical, flexed, of equal diameter throughout, about I3 times as 

long as capitulum, armed with 45 rings of regular, homogent;<)us, oval scales arranged in 
such a way that they overlap at the ends round the circle, and covered with a thick 
membrane plentifully set with short brownish hairs. (Possibly similar hairs would be found 
on the capitular membrane of an individual which had not been occluded by another 
organism). 

i Trans. Linn, Soc.^ Zool. (2) VI II., p. 282, 
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Dimensions — » 

length of Capitulum 
Breadth of „ 
Thickness *of „ 
Length of Peduncle 
Diameter of „ 


... 6o mm. 

••* 45 M 

. . . I 6 fy 

... 8i 

... 24 yy 


AppendageSy etc . — 

First Cirms widely separated from second ; its basal joint broad, much compressed 
dorso-ventrally ; the two rami highly differentiated ; anterior ramus broad and rather short, 
strongly lobed on its posterior, more feebly on its anterior margin ; the ventral surface of 
its anterior half convex and covered with short silky hairs, that of the posterior half con- 
cave and bare except for a marginal fringe of similar hairs. Both surfaces of posterior 
ramus convex, the anterior and posterior halves less differentiated, the whole of the ven- 
tral surface hairy ; dorsal surface fitting into concave posterior half of ventral surface of 
anterior ramus ; the whole ramus longer than the anterior by three joints, pointed at free 
extremity. Second to Sixth Cirri offering no peculiarity except that the setse which fringe 
their anterior margin are extremely fine and rather short. Anal Appendages short and 
very slender, with nine joints and a terminal bunch of fine hairs, the tip of which reaches 
the centre of the third joint of the sixth cirrus. Penis absent. 


Mouth- Parts — 


Labrum prominent. 



strongly bullate, constricted at the base. Mandibles large, 
with 5 main teeth ; two smaller teeth between the outermost and 
the next large one ; the four innermost main teeth subeqttal, 
the outermost simple, triangular. Maxtllce with free edge 
concave towards outermost spine ; spines numerous, feebly 
differentiated, outermost spine and several near the centre lar- 
gest. 


Scalpellum inerme, Observations 

The anus is unusually large in this species, being a vertical 
slit with swollen lips. The whole body is of a uniform yellowish tint and there is no 
trace of pigmentation at any point on the surface. These characters may W of impor- 
tance in diagnosing some of the deep-sea forms. ^ 

S. inerme differs from any species of the genus previously described in having more than 
four main teeth on its mandible. Gravel in his Monographic da CirrkipbdeSy (Paris, 1905), 
in defining the genus says, "‘Mandibles avec trois ou quatre dents,'* while Darwin wrote^ 
“ The mandibles have either three or four main teeth, generally with mthCr one or two sniall 
teeth intermediate between the first and second large teeth,” {A Monograph the Cit'- 
ripedia, Lepadidee, p. 220, 1851). Considering the other peculiarities of the species, there 
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might be some grounds for regarding it as the representative of a new genus, but (leaving 
out of account the fact that it is only known from a single specimen which was probably 
living under abnormal conditions), its affinities lie so clearly with Scalpellnm that I do not 
think this course would be justifiable. In the type both mandibles have been examined ; 
their condition seems normal, as there is no variation betweeil the left and the right. 

• 

SCALPELLUM SOCtABILE, Sp. nOV. 

Descriptim — • 

CapHulum sub-triangular, with occludcnt edge of valves straight and vertical ; 14 
delicate, opaque, white, striated plates with lines of growth well marked on their ex- 
ternal surface ; plates entirely covered and partially concealed by a thin, tough, hairy 
membrane of a brownish shade, not very widely separated from one another, perfectly 
calcified. ’ The hairs are short and rather coarse, most aboundant over the carina, the oc- 
cludent margin of the terga and scuta and the base of the capitulum. Carina simply 
bowed in a moderate arc, its free extremity in contact with the terga but not between 
them ; dorsal surface slightly concave, with borders feebly developed ; lateral margins 
almost straight ; umbo terminal. Terga large, triangular, with scutal margin slojiing up- 
wards from carinal to .scutal margin, which is straight and vertical ; carinal margin 
straight, forming an acute angle with occludent margin ; umbo terminal, not retroverted. 
Scuta irregularly quadrilateral, subtriangular ; occludent margin slightly convex outwards ; 
basal margin practically straight, horizontal; lateral margin almost .straight, meeting 
tergal margin, which is also almost straight, at an acute angle ; umbo terminal, overlap- 
ping tergum slightly, feebly retroverted ; a portion of the plate, forming a scalene triangle 
with the junction between the tergal and lateral margins as apex, depre.s.sed from with- 
out, the remainder being convex outwards and concave from within. Median Latus an ir- 
regular pentagon with the dorsal angle very acute, inclined towards the scutum ; basal 
and carinal margins forming an obtuse angle. Carinal Latus horn-shaped, protuberant, 
with the free extremity turned upwards and .slightly inwards ; the ba.ses of the two latera 
meeting behind the carina. In/ramedian Latus small, subtriangular, with apex uppermost 
but reflected slightly above the upper margin of the carinal latus. Carinal latus long, 
narrow, with its lower margin slightly excavated and its upper margin correspondingly 
arched, blunt towards inframedian latus, .sharply pointed over ro.strum. Nostrum small, 
triangular, generally overlapped at least partially by the carinal latera, concealed beneath 
membrand 

Peduncle cylindrical, but often swollen irregularly in the middle ; generally more 
or less contracted at the base ; of varying length, with eight or nine alternating series of 
narrow, oval plates ; about eight plates in each series, all covered with hairy membrane. 

Dtwunstom--^ 

Length of Capitulum ... ... 31 mm. 

Breadth of >9 ••• ••• 20 

Thickness of „ ... ... 10 ,, 
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Appendages, etc . — 

f<irst Circus not very widely sejjarated from second ; the two rami not highly 
differentiated, both gradually diminishing towards tip and provided 
with a termmal bunch of hairs, neither deeply lobed at the edge, both 
flattened dorso-ventrally ; anterior ramus slightly broader than posterior ; 
posterior fitting into naked concave posterior half of anterior ; the re- 
mainder of the ventral surface of 
both covered with short, silky hairs. 

Auut Appmduocs short, consisting of 
inaudible. a broad, antero-po.steriorly flattened 
])roximal joint and four minute, more- 
or less cylindrical distal joints ; the outer margin of the 
former almost straight but with an excavation near 
the base, the margin directed towards the anus strong- 
ly convex, meeting the margin of its neighbour in the 
middle line ; this joint longer tlian the sum of , the 
others ; the terminal joint not reaching the middle 
of the second joint of the sixth cirrus. Penis stout 
and long, covered with minute hairs, not distinctly 
annulated. 

/Mouth- Parts — 

Labrum rather small, not very prominent. Mandibks with three teeth, the inner- 
most long and simple, very blunt, the second and third widely separated, small. Maxilla 
with tree surface concave towards inner bristle, slightly convex towards other extremity ; 
bristles not highly differentiated. 

Observations — 

I'here are traces of pigment in this species in the form of minute, star^sRaped cells 
on the surface of the mouth-parts and of blotches on the projfimal joints of the cirri 
and a suffusion on the anal appendages. The pigment is of a purplish colour. The anal 
appendages are noteworthy. The mouth-parts are feebly developed. 

I do not know of any other Scalpelluvi which is c^uite so gregarious as this species. 
In some other forms, e.g., 5. squamuli/ertim (which is by far the most abundant in the deeper 
parts of the Bay of Bengal), numerous individual may be found attached to the same object 
{e.g., to the glassy filaments of a Hyalonema or, more rarely, the shell of a Xenophora) and 
occasionally one individual grows up on the peduncle or capitulum of another ; but the 
practice is not carried to the extent of young individuals using, generation after genera- 
tion, their parents as a support. These instances add point to Hoek’s suggestion as to. 
the origin of dwarf or complemental males' in the genera Scalpellttm and Ibla : — 

“In some of the.se species specimens attached themselves to each other as well as to 
other objects, and they developed all into ordinary hermaphrodite specimens. In one of 
these species, however, young specimens attached to full-grown older ones, though 
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developing into animals of the ordinary shape with a capitulum and a p(;duncU;. did 
not acquire the size of the older specimens, and lost their female genital apparatus 
{Challenger Reports , Vol. X, Cirripedia (2), ji. 21). 

In * 5 . sqtcamuli/ertim, in which the complemental males can only be found occasion- 
ally, young hermaphrodites and complemental males occur logether on th<! edge of the 
opening and are difficult to distinguish from one another bythe naked eye, the males having 
a well developed peduncle in spite of their minute size. In breeding specimens of . 9 . sociabilc 
no males were found ; but the same thing has occurrctl with res])ect to several assemblages 
of 8 . sijuamulifermn, which were just as rich in individuals and some of the individuals of 
which were breeding. Possibly cross- fertilization is necessary or beneficial from time to time, 
but not invariably, just as fertilization only occurs at all (fither periodically or under cer- 
tain conditions in many of the lower Crustacea. Even in those spc'cies of Scalpelluni in 
which complemental males are believed to be always absent (e.g., S. halatwides, Hcek), 
it is c[uite probable that this may be the case, for verj- little can be known of the bio- 
nomics of the fauna of the oceanic aby.sscs even under the most favourable conditions. A 
solitary .specimen, or half a dozen specimens, in the way of which the dredge has chanced 
to comie, may be the sole representative or representatives, as far as zoologists are con- 
cerned, of a species extremely common in its own place. Moreover, the few examples of 
such species in our mu.seums can only be examined dead, and (even though the minute 
structures of the internal organs of specimens from great depths arc often in an extra- 
ordinarily good state of pre.servation, whatever may hdve happened to their integument), 
it is by no means safe to argue similarity of function from .similarity of structure in all 
cases. 

Several of the individuals in the two assemblages of S. sociabile bear eggs. These are 
arranged in large, fan-shaped lamellte on each side of the body. Each lamella is one 
layer deep but contains a considerable number (over 50) of ova. It is attached at its 
base to a well-defined club-shaped process of the sack or mantle. The eggs are minute, 
nearly globular, but with one axis very .slightly longer than the other two, of a pale j idlow 
colour. A’ll’of them, in different individuals, seem to have reached approximately the 
same stage of development, which is one ol segmentation. 

In connection with the formation of the a.s.semblages it would be interesting to know 
how long the life of an individual lasts. There arc many minute individuals among the 
.specimens, but it seems improbable that a whole year should have elap.sed between the 
birth of such small ones and the production of the eggs which were commencing to develoi> 
when the specimens were taken. It is known that .some Barnacles' grow with great rapi- 
dity (see Darwin, op. ctl., p. 63). I have seen many flourishing a.s.semblages of Lepas 
/hckularis attached to floating feathers off the coast of Iceland (Westman .Straits), and it 
is obvious that such species as Dichelaspis equina and D. peUitcida must perish whenever 
their host, be it crab or sea-snake, casts its skin. The enormous swarms of such Crus- 
tacea as Calanus finmarchicus in the .seas of north -we.stern Europe .show that a high 


1 I have lately obtained a specimen of Batanus tintinnabulum (Linn.) from a buoy in tlic rambnn Chaoncl which had only 
been in the water for about twelve months. The shell measures 65 mm, by 60 mm. Sept. 25th, 1905. 
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temperature is not necessary for luxuriant reproduction and groM^h in marine animals. I 
mention this fact becau.se it must be remembered that the abysses even of tropical oceans 
are cold. 


^ Alepas gigas, sp. nov. 

Description — 

Capitulum distinct from ptiduncle, subglobular, laterally compressed towards the 
edge of and above the opening, Slightly turned up at the extremity of the cari* 
nal edge, with no definite crest, but with a slightly thickened carinal ridge which 
becomes obliterated on the peduncle ; opening vertical, narrow, rather long, with feebly 
protuberant non-tubular lips. Integument thick, opaque, yellow, smooth for the most 
part, but with a few branching .strize and with straight wrinkles which tend to run at ‘right 
angles to the major axis of the opening ; short, stout hairs scattered singly on the 
surface. Scuta large, almond-shaped, feebly differentiated, meeting in the middle line 
below the opening. 

Peduncle considerably longer than capitulum, ^ith the diameter increasing gradually 
from above downwards, circular in cross section, profusely and regularly annulated, its 
hairs longer and slightly more numerous than those on the capitulum. 


Dinunsions- 


Length of Capitulum 
Breadth of „ 

Length of Peduncle 
Diameter of „ (centre) 


... 44 mm. 
... 29 ,, 

... 83 M 

... 21 ,, 


Appendages, etc.— 

First Cirrus with both joints long, slender, sub-cylindrical, separated from thj^'*' and 
cirrus by a considerable gap. Remaining cirri composed of a very lal'ge numl^ of sh<^ 
joints, long and slender. Fifth Cirrus with posterior ramus moderately sletider, composed 
of about 24 joints, not more than one-half as long and a third as diick as anterior ramius. 
Sixth Cirrtts in much the same condition, with posterior ramus slightly stouter but not 
relatively longer, with the same number of joints. Anal A/pendages swoW&n at the ba$^, 
cylindrical, with 10 joints, the terminal bunch of hairs reaching slightly farther tl^ii the 
point of junction of the two rami of the sixth cirrus. Penis short, Stout, closety ringed, 
not reaching as far forward as the mouth. ' 


Mouth- Parts — 

Labrum small, feebly protuberant, simple. tridi teeth 

tooth dichotomous, the two branches having something of the s^pledridiee Of d tritVs 
chela ; the two outer teeth simple, sub-equal ; the botty erf’ the plritiAUj^^^h^ 

with short spines, the tips of which do not reach the cutting ed^‘ ; theif ]^tterii^^ i^ 
shown in Fig. 3^, PI. VIII. Maxilla closely resembUng' those Of 
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Observations — 

The fact that three species of Alepas, out of the four represented in the Indian 
Museum collection, prove to be new, while the fourth has only recently been described, 
probably argues that the genus is considerably more proHfid than was hitherto thought. 
So large a number of species have been diagnosed withirv the last few years that there can 
be little doubt that more will be discovered in the Oriental seas when further investigations 
are made. > 

• Ai.epas malaysiana, sp. nov. 

Capituium distinct from peduncle, laterally compressed, almost triangular, with oc- 
cludent border convex outwards below opening, covered with a reticulation of fine striae, 
with deeper wrinkles running at right angles to the main axis of the opening ; no plates ; 
a distinct but low carinal crest. Opening large, oval, vertical, with tumid, fringed lips 
continous above but discontinous below. Integument opaque, dirty white. 

Peduncle laterally compressed, irregularly annulated, almost as long as capituium, 
of the same width throughout except at the base, where it expands into a flat disk. 


Dimensions^—’ 

Length of Capituium 
Breadth of ,, 
Thickness of „ 
Length of Peduncle 


9 mm. 

6.5 

3.5 .. 

7 


Appendages, etc . — 

First Cirrus with both rami slender and very short, widely separated from second cirrus. 
Remaining cirri long and attenuated. Posterior ramus of Fifth Cirrus reduced to a mere 
thread, less than one-third as long cis anterior ramus. Sixth cirrus in much the same condition, 
but Math the* posterior ramus relatively even shorter and finer. Anal Appendages .slender, 
rather short, not swollen at the base, with about eight joints. Penis long, slender, 
indistinctly annulated. 

Mouth- Parts’— 

Labrum fairly prominent, simple. Mandible with four teeth, the two innermost quite 
separate fi-om one another, straight, simple, rather small. 

Observations — 

Unfortunately, owing to its small size and to lack of materiaL I can give no more 
than mere a diagnosis of this species. It appears to be closely related to A. lankestem, 
Gruvel, &om the West Indies, but can be distinguished by its larger opening, carinal 
crest and opaque integument. AVithout a more detailed examination it is impossible to 
say how fiur the internal characters of the two species agree. 

JNmi. A.S.B. 
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II. 

Indian Stalked Barnacles. 

It is convenient that lijts of the Indian Fauna should be published in India, and I 
have therefore ventured to print in these Memoirs a list consisting partly of names 
which are, for the present, nomina nuda. This reproach, however, will, I hope, be 
removed almost as soon as the present paper is issued, for I propose to diagnose the new 
forms in the “Natural History Note’s from the R.I.M.S. Ship ‘Investigator’” {Ann, 
Mag. N. //,) as .soon as possible, and it is improbable that any of the description^ will be 
anticipated. The number of these new forms is due to the fact that extremely few 
specimens from the seas of British India have hitherto been examined. This is especially 
true of deep-sea forms. Indeed, .so far as 1 know, only two .species {Scalpellum sqttamuli- 
/ernm and Megalasma carino-dentatum) have been recorded from a depth greater than, or 
even approaching, too fathoms. Both of these were described by Weltner, 
who found them attached to a -sponge dredged by the “ Investigator ” and sent to Europe 
for determination. Of the forms described by Hceh on the basis of “ Challenger ” mat- 
erial, four (po.ssibly five) occur in the “ Investigator ” collection, all belonging to the 
genus Scalpellum. Of these, 5. acutum was taken both in the Pacific and the Atlantic, so 
that its occurrence in the Indian Ocean as well is not surprising ; 5. velutinum has been 
dredged by various deep-sea expeditions at several points in the Atlantic between Portugal 
and a station south of Africa ; 5. novce-zelandice was only known from off New Zealand, 
and 5. tenue from a point in the south of the Indian Ocean near the Croizets. 

Note — In the following list, species whose names are distinguished by a • are not yet describ- 
ed in print ; their diagnoses will be published as noted above. Those whose names are 
indicated by a § are recorded in Gardner’s Fauna and Geography of the Maldives and 
Laccadives^ Vol. I, by Borradaile. Descriptions of the remainder will be found in 
Gruvel’s recent Monographic des Cirrhipldes (Paris, 1905.) I have omitted such 
common and universally distributed species as Lepas anati/era and L, ansepi/era^ the 
latter of which is by far the most abundant form in the Indian ^Seas. 

Stalked Barnacles from the Indian Seas. 

Genus Scalpellum. 

S. gruvelii,* Annand. ... ... Between Laccadives and mainland ; Gulf of Msuiaar ; 

Andaman Sea. 859-1,022 fath. 

„ „ „ var. quadratum.* Gulf of Manaar. Between 859 and 880 fath. 

„ laccadiveum,* Annand. ... Off Laccadives. 1,154 fath. On Dentalium, • 

„ „ var. investigatoris.* „ „ „ „ „ „ • 

„ alcockianum,* Annand. ... Between Laccadives and mainland ; Andaman 

Sea. 859-960 fath. 

„ squamuliferum. Welt. ... Andaman Sea; B. of Bengal ; off S. W. India. 112- 

1,840 fath. » 

„ bengalense,* Annand. ... Off Ganjam coast. Between 98 and 102 &th. 
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S. acutum, Hcek 
„ velutinum, Hoek 
,, wood-masoni,* Annand. 
„ tenue, Hoek 

novs-zelandiae, Hoek 
„ subflavum,* Annand. 


... Andaman Sea. 490 fath. 

... G. of Oman. 430 fath. 

... „ 890 fath. 

... B. of Bengal. 1,997 ^th. 

... Andaman Sea. 490 fath. 

... G. of Oman ; off Cochin ; G. of Manaar ; Andaman 
Sea. 130-700 fath. 


, Genus Megalasma. 

M. striatum su^s. minus,* Annand. Andaman Sea. 161-484 fath. 
„ carino-dentatum‘. Welt. ... „ 1,748 fath. 


P. kempferi, Darw. 

„ amygdalum, Aur. ... 


D. pellucida, Darw. .... 
„ lepadiformis, Gruv.... 

• 

„ grayi‘,§ Darw. 

„ warwicki^§ (Gray) ... 
„ equina, Lanch. 


Genus PcECILASMA. 

••• On Echinoplax ptmgens^ G. of Manaar. 430 fath. ; 

... Andamans. 

GeriUs Dichelaspis. 

... On Enhydrina valakadien, L. Burma. 

... „ Hydrus, sp., Mergui ; on Distira robusta, S. 
Arcot. 

.... „ Hydrus platurus, Maldives. 

... Maldives. 

... On various crabs (shallow water), East Indian and 
Ceylon coasts. 


C. hunteri,§ Darw. 


A. xenbphorae,* Annand. 
„ indica, Gruv. 


Genus CONCHODERMA. 

... Maldives or I.accadives ; Hugli Sandheads (Indian 
Museum). 

Genus Alepas. 

... On Xenophora, sp., off S.W. India. 185 fath. 

... „ floating wood, Nicobars. 


Genus Lithotrya. 

L. dorsalis Mip. maldivensisS§ Borr.... Maidive coral-reefs. 
„ „ „ rugataS§ Borr. *** ft ff 

„ nicobarica‘, Reinh. ... ... Nicobar „ „ 

• 


I Not represented in the collection of the Indian Museum. 
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Figs. I, la — ScalpeUum inerme. i, Outline of capitulum and plates, xi. la, Mouth, fist 
cirrus and opening of female genital organs, x2. 

Fig. 2 —ScalpeIium sociabilc, xi. 

Figs. 3, 3«, i 6 -—A/epas gigas, 3, 3<i, xi ; 3^, Mandible, xio. 

Figs. 4, /\,a—Ahpas tnalaysiana, X5. 
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Plate VMI will be issued with a subsequent number 
of the Memoirs, 




Ashrafpiiv (^npprr-Plaie Oronti^nf Drrnhhfulqn. 

(With one plate.) ^ 

Bv Gaxca Mohan I.askar, M.A. 

{Read ist November, 1904. 

These two copper-plates, together with a small Caityn of l)ronze, were found in the 
year 1884 or 1885 at the time of levelling down an earthen mound, near a big old tank, 
at the village of Ashrafpur, in the police station of RaipurA in the Dacca district in East 
Bengal. The village is about 30 miles north-east of Dacca and about five miles from the 
Sital LaksA river. The plates and the Catya are now the property of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The CnUya is described by Dr. Hocrnlo on pages iig-120 
of the Proceedings of the Society for August, iSgi, and a photograph of it is 
to be found after page 128 of the same. One of the plates, hereinafter called Plate A, 
was published by RAjA RAjendralal Mitra on pages 49-52 of the Proceedings for 1885, to- 
gether with zl Jacsimilc and a tentative reading of the inscription. The other plate, to be 
called Plate B, is shortly noticed on page 242 of the Proceedings for December, 1890, 
and on page 119 of the Proceedings for 1891, and is now being jiropcrly edited for the 
first time. The readings of Plate A, published with Dr. Mitra’s paper, contain several 
apparent inaccuracies. Therefore a revised transcription, together with a short descrip- 
tion of this plate and an abstract of its contents, will form part of the present paper. 

Each plate is surmounted by a seal which contains in high relief the figure of a bull 
couchant, and below this figure a line of writing which also is in relief. This line is dis- 
tinct on Plate B and reads Sriviad-Df.vakhaflf'a. The writing on the seal of Plate A has 
become illegible through corrosion, but it seems to contain the same letters as the other 
seal. 

Plate A measures in average about 10 inches by 6.V inches, and is not more than of 
an inch in average thickness. It weighs 1 1 chhalaks and 4 tohts, i.i;., about 1*44 lbs. This 
plate has been greatfy damaged by corrosion especially at the edges. The inscription 
has thus lost much at those parts, and does not therefore admit of a full and connected 
translation. An abstract of the contents will, however, be given below. By this charter, 
lands with a total area of 9 patakas and 10 drotiasdirc granted to Buddhist monastic estab- 
lishments, probably by King Devakhadga desirous to secure the longevity of his son 
Rajardja Bhatta. All these establishments seem to have been under the supervision of a 
revered preceptor Samghamitra by name. Besides the names of Devakhadga 

ind RAjarAja, this charter mentions a ntahndcvi (Queen-Consort) named PrabhAvati. 
The charter is dated the 13th day of BaisAkha of Sanivat 13. 

Plate B measures 7-^ inches by 6 inches and has a thickness of about ^ of an inch. 
It weighs 10 chhatdks and 4 tolas or about 1.3 1 lbs. I.ike the first plate, this one al.so is 
inscribed on one side only. This charter conveys 6 patakas and 10 dronas of land to the 
monastery of Samghamitra. The donor seems to have been the prince RAjarAja. The 
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charter is dated the 25th day of Pnusti of the year 13 (Samvat 13). In addition to the 
nam<‘s of D(;vakhady^a and Rajardja, mentioned in Plate A, this plate gives us the names 
of two other kings, 7jiz., Khadgodyama anti Jatakhadga, the grandfather and the father 
respectively of I ievakhadga, who was reigning at the time of these grants. It also men- 
tions an UdirnakhatJga, whose name indicates that he belonged to the royal family. 

Both the charters were issued in the same year ( Samvat 13) from the same place 
Jaya-KarmAnta- VAsaka. Both begin with verses in praise of Buddha or his religion. 
Both are written by the same clerk Pfiradasa, the devout Buddhist. These inscriptions 
are historically very important, as they disclose to us a hitherto unknown line of Bud- 
dhist kings who reigned in ICast Bengal probably before the time of the Pa.las. These 
kings are : — 

(1) Khadgodyama. 

(i) Jatakhadga, son of (i) 

(3) Devakhadga, son of (2) 

. J . 

(4) Rajaraja, the heir-apparent, son of (3). 

We do not know anything about the predecessors of Khadgodyama and the succes- 
sor of Rajaraja. Devakhadga was the king who reigned at the^ ddte of these charters, 
while Rajaraja was a prince, probably the heir-apparent at that time. Devakhadga's 
name occurs on the seals attached to the plates. I Jdirtiakhadga was a member of tlie 
royal family ; we cannot say whether he was an ancestor of Devakhadga. 

As stated above, both the chartc^rs are dated in the same year, z/Zs., Samvat 13, by 
which is probably meant the thirteenth year of the reign of Devakhadga. Paleographic 
considerations would lead us to place these inscriptions in the eighth or ninth century A.D. 
The approximate nature of the paleographic tests render it impossible to pronounce 
positively on the exact date of the plates, which cannot be settled until other records 
throwing fresh light on the kings mentioned in these inscriptions are discovered. 

The extent of the sway of these kings is at present unknown, but the absence of the 
titles of paramount power such dis parama6hattaral:a, paratnesvara, Scc.^ indicates that 
these kings were local kings of no very extensive dominion. The mound in which the 
plates were found probably marked the site of the monastery to which the grants were 
made. A place called Tahpataka^ mentioned in line 8 of Plate B, has been identified 
by Mr. J. T. Rankin, Magistrate of Dacca, with Talpard, a village under the police sta- 
tion of Raipura (Dacca). IB; also suggests that the villge Duttgaon under the same 
police station may represent the place Dattakataka (?) mentioned in line 10 of Plate A. 

The words pataka, dyona and dronavnpa are used in these inscriptions as measures of 
thc’areas of lands. Drona is found in Sanskrit dictionaries as a measure of volume, not of 
area. But it is extensively used, so far as I know, in many parts of East Bengal as a 
measure of area. It seems to me that the words drona and dronavApa indicate one and the 
same area of land, the word dronavnpa literally meaning ‘ an area in which seed measuring 
one drotta^ in volume can be sown (from the root vap, to sow).* Assuming then ..that 
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drona and dronavapa are the same area, we get the following equation from Plate B by 
an addition, of the areas mentioned, and taking Vatsandgaptltaka as one pataka, viz., 5 
patakas -^60 dronavapas^6 pafakas-^-io drottas or dronavripns. According to this equa- 
tion, $0 dronavnpas or dronas make one pataka. The word /)^T/'*^’<*nieans in Sanskrit ‘apart 
of a village,’ and is probably the original from which the Bengali word pada is derived. 
In this very sense it forms parts of the proper names of a few villages or hamlets used in 
these inscriptions, such zsTalapataka, Darapataka Matkatastpalaka, eX.c. It- is also 
used in the plates under notice as a measure of area larger than a drona. 'I'he portions 
of the, inscriptions in which the particulars of the lands granted are described are very 
irregular in construction ; hence it has become difficult to knowthe relative values of the 
measures called pataka, drona and dronavapa. 

The language of both the inscriptions is Sanskrit, but it is very incorrect in some 
places, especially in the portions where the measures, situations and other particulars of 
the lands granted are described. Lines 1-3 and 15-17 of Plate A, and 1-7 and 17-22 
of Plate B contain verses ; the remaining parts of the inscription are in prose. The 
characters belong to the early Kutila variety of the Northern Alphabets. The inatras or 
horizontal top- strokes are not well developed ; the tops of such letters as p, ni, y, s, s, &c., 
have their tops almost quite open. The avagraha does not occur, although there are two 
or three places where it might be used correctly. The virama does not occur. The final 
form of t occurs in the word samvat. In the la.st line of Plate B, the number 25 is ex- 
pi*essed by the numerical symbols for 20 and 5 respectively; whilethc number 13, which 
occurs twice in Plate A and once in Plate B, is expressed by the numerical symbol for 
10 and decimal figure for 3. The .script employed in these inscriptions looks generally 
older than those used in the inscriptions of the Pala and Sena Kings of Bengal. 

Abstract ok the Contents of Peate A. 

(Lines 1-2.) Svasti ! Victorious is the Lord, the chief of the sages, who is the cause 
of the destruction of ignorance {avidya) and who has crossed over the g'reat ocean of 
samsdra (or the cycle of births and deaths). 

(Lines 2-3.) Victorious is King .S^ri-Devakhadga, whose footstool is illuminated by 
the jewels. over the multitudes of the heads of numberless rulers of the earth, . . . 

. . and who has conquered his enemies. 

[Lines 3-10 give the measures and other particulars of the pieces of land granted; 
but owing to the damage sustained by the plate, no connected meaning can be made out 
from this portion of the inscription. A translation is attemped, but its correctness can- 
€iot be vouched for.] 

(Lines 3-10.) [At ?] [A ?] talyodyanikataralS, irvo pafakas now enjoyed by the Queen- 
Consort Sri-Prabhivati ; [^ (?) pataka. (?)] enjoyed by lady (?) S’ubhanisuka (?) ; at Kod&- 
racoraka one-and-a-hal/ pataka of S’ri-Mitravali, *en joyed by Sftmanta Vantiyoka ; at [Re?] 
latalaka, one-and-a-hal/ pataka enjoyed by S’ri-Netrabhata, at (.'') ParanAtananada Varmi 
♦ . . at Pala$ata, ten dronavapas ; at Sivahradika-soggavargga, nartaki (?), half a 
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pnlakii; at (?) SVimeta ( 0 , one (/) pniaka enjoyed by S'arvantara and cultivated by Mahat- 
tara, S'ikhara, etc., together with two monastery-sites, a enjoyed by Bandya Jnina- 

mati, at Rollavayika-Ugravoraka; atTisanadajayadattakataka, the pataka oi Dronimathika. 

(Lines 11-12.) The (lords of districts) and dependents present in these 

patakas exceeded by 10 dronai arc thus ordered : — 

(Lines !2-i5.) “Be it known to you that these q patakas exceeded by 10 dronas, 
[after having been taken away] from their present enjoyers, [are given to the charge of (?)] 
the revered preceptor sainghamitra, [and thus] the four viharas and viheirikas {t.e,, larger 
and smaller monasteries) are caused to be included within the same boundary. Therefore 
no hindrance to the gift is to ])e caused by the visayapatis and other [dependents]. 

(Line 15.) .Sanivat 13, the 13th day of Baisdkha. 

(Lines 15-17.) Life is fleeting . . . ; .so, understanding that the gift of lands de- 

stroys miseries and fears, it is to be preserved by all enjoyers of happiness. The messen- 
ger here is the devout .Sau[gata] i.e., Buddhist .... 

(Line 18.) Written at Jaya-Karmanta-visaka by Puradasa, the devout worshipper of 
Sugata (Buddha). 

N.B . — The portions inside the brackets [ ]*are supplied from conjecture based on 
the text of I‘late B and other irrants. 

f 

rRANSLAXlON Ol' Pf-ATE B. 

[Bull-couchant, S'rimad-Devakhadga.] 

(Lines 1-2.) Victorious are the ray-like words of the .sun-like Jina {i.e,, Buddha), 
which dispel the darkne.s.s-like* anus' aya, which cau.se the lotus-like disciples to awake and 
which arc skilled in scattering away (?) the pro.sperity (?) . . . .of Mara (the Buddhist 

satan). 

(Lines 2-5.) S'rimat-Khadgodyama, by whom, great devotion having been rendered 
to Lord Sugata whose glory is famous in the three worlds and who is [revered by] all the 
three worlds, and to his Religion of tran<iuil essence, reachable through the meditation of 
the ascetics able to break through the power of the world, {i.e., the cycle of births and 
deaths) and to his matchless Congregation, the repository of all good qualities, this 
earth was (afterwards ?) con([uered in all its parts. 

(Lines 5-6.) From him was born King S'ri-J 3 ,takhadga, by whom the multitudes 
of all his enemies were annihilated through heroism, as a piece of straw is by the wind and 
a number of horses by an elephant. 

(Lines 6-7.) From him was born King Sri-Devakhadga, and the latter’s son w^ 
Rajaraja, by whom the destroyer of the fears of the three worlds, is given the gift of his 


• Anusaya— “ Close ronneciion as with a ronsequeiher, close attachment to any object ; (in phil.) ihe consequence itself, the 
evil result of any act which clings to it and causes the soul after enjoying the temporary freedom from transmigration, which is the 
reward of its good deeds, to enter other hodie.s ; repentance, regret, hatred, ancient or intense enmity ” (Monier Williams)* Here 
the word is used in the philosophical sense. 
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own land for the sake of gem-tnad {i.e., the Buddhist Trinity of Buddha, Dharma and 
Samgha). 

(Lines 7 to 14 ; descriptions of the measures and other particulars of the lands.) In 
MidikillikS.'S'Alivardaka : — 

At Talap 3 ,taka .... half a pataka Including the two areca-gardens, 
out of the pataka now enjoyed by S^akraka ; twcMjy dronavapas, formerly enjoyed 
by Up 3 .saka and now enjoyed by Svastiyoka. 

At Markat 3 .sipa,taka .... hventy-scven dronavapas, now (mjoyed by 
Sulabdha and others; thirlmi dronavapas cultivated by RAjadAsa and iJur- 
ggata ; Vatsan&gapataka reaching up to the temple of Buddha and given by Bfhat- 
Parame^vara (the older King ?). 

At Navaropya .... (one) pataka given by SVi-Udirpakhadga and 
now enjoyed by S'akraka. 

At ParanAtana (or — nAtaka ?) nila . . half a pataka. 

Also at DarapAtaka one pataka. 

At DvArodaka ...... half a pataka. 

At VvAramuggukA . . . ’ . . half a pataka, reaching up to CAta. 

(Lines 14—15.) [The King.''] thus orders the officers and other depen- 

dents present in these six patakas exceeded by ten dronas : — 

(Lines 15-17.) “ 'Hiese patakas exceeded by 10 dronas, having been taken away 

from their present enjoyers, are given to the monastery of Samghamitra, the preceptor of 
S'Alivardaka ; therefore no obstacle is to be caused by the dependents such as cisayapatis 
and others.” The messenger here is S'n-Jajftavarman. 

(Lines 17—22.) Considering prosperity and life to be as inconstant as a drop of 
water on the leaf of a lotus, and understanding all this which has been said, men shouhl 
not cause the glories of others to disappear. Rama again and again prays this to all the 
future kings. This bridge of religious merit, common to all kings, is to be preserved at 
all times. Lands have been given by many kings commencing from .Sagara ; the 
religious merit accrues to every king to whomsoever the land may belong at any particu- 
lar time. • 

(Line 22.) From JayakarmAnta-vAsaka. 

(Line 23.) Written by PuradAsa, the devout worshipper of Sugata. [Dated] 
Sam vat 13 ; 

(Line 24.) The 25th day of Pausa. 

Transcription of Plate A. — {/rom the original.) 

(11 I ^Tf(H ) 

(2) . .KJWT( ’ I .... 

IRead^l IReadQlltiri * Kead MWrnr I ♦ Read | '<<1911 
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Introduction. 

In introducing the folklore and old customs of Gilgit, I may mention that 
great difficulty was experienced in collecting the material in a country which pos- 
sesses no written record of any sort. I had to go from village to village and from 
house to house to gain information from anybody. After four years of incessant 
labour 1 collected some notes about the folklore, old customs, administration, tribes, 
games and past history of the country. The former two subjects, being of special interest, 
are now dealt with through the medium of this Society ; the others will be published later 
in book form. • 

The inhabitants always call their valley by the name of “Gilit,” not Gilgit. The 
word Gilit is probably the corrupted form of a Sanskrit word " Girit,” which means a 
mountainous place. 

This secluded valley, which was half a century ago unknown, has now, owing to the 
recent disturbances in Hunza, Nagir, Chilas and Chitral, become so well known to the 
world that it requires here merely a brief description for readers to form an idea as to 
it$ position and character. 

Gilgit is situated 228 miles (sixteen stages) to the north-west of Srinagar, at an eleva- 
tion of about 4,400 feet above sea level During summer the thermometer rises to 
.ii$* and' during winter falls to 15*. It is surrounded on the north by the small States of 
Hunsa and Nagir, on the west by Punial and Yasin, on the south by Chilas and Kashmir, 
and on the east by Skardu. The district extends along the Astor, Indus and Gilgit rivers 
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from the Burzil Pass to the Sharot village, a distance of 143 miles from south-east to- 
wards north-west with its small surrounding valleys of Kamri, Tarsing, Parising, Sai, 
Maramosh and Bagrot ; and along the Hunza river from Gilgit to Guech, with its adjacent 
valley of Naltar, a distance of 24 miles. 

The country was first concjuered in 1846 by the troops of His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir under Syed loathe Shah from Gauhar Aman, the Khushwakti Chief of 
Yasin, who had usurped the district from Sikander Khan and his brother Karim Khan, 
the rightful rulers of Gilgit. Karim, Khan had escaped to Kashmir to ask for help, 
and returned with a large force under Syed Nathe Shah. Hearing the news of their 
approach, Gauhar Aman fled to Yasin, leaving the country to i^e possessed by them with- 
out bloodshed. The country was restored to the rightful rulers, but some later 
events lead the Maharaja of Kashmir to keep the district under the direct jurisdiction of 
his own officials. The British Agency was established in 1889. The Political Agent, an 
officer of the Government of India, and the Wazir-i-Wazarat, an official of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, have their headquarters at Gilgit proper. The latter has 
jurisdiction over the district only, while the former, in addition to his control over 
Gilgit, has political relations with the surrounding states of Hunza, Nagir, Punial, 
Ishkuman, Yasin, Ghizr and the Chilas republic, which all acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Kashmir Durbar. Gilgit is garrisoned by Kashmir Imperial Service Troops under 
a General Officer Commanding appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
The troops arc relieved every two years. 

A good pony road runs between Srinagar, Gilgit, Chitral and Hunza, remaining 
open for traffic from June to October. It is closed from November to May, owing to the 
heavy fall of snow on the Tragbal (Rajdiagan) and the Burzil passes. However, the 
ordinary letter post is carried across the passes at favourable opportunities by local run- 
ners. Kashmir, Gilgit and Chitral are also connected by a telegraph line. 

The present inhabitants of the country are all Muhammadans, chiefly of the Shia 
sect, with a few Sunnis and Maulais. The principal tribes are Ronos, Shins, Yeshkuns 
Kashmiris, Kramins, Dums and Gujars. They are again divided into several families 
called after the names of distinguished ancestors. I am oi the opinion that the 
Kramins are the original inhabitants of Gilgit, while the Yeshkuns, Shins and Ronos came 
afterwards in the above order and conquered the former inhabitants. 

The Yeshkuns are probably an Aryan race, having arrived from Central Asia 
the Hindu Kush. Being stronger than the aborigines, they succeeded in conquering 
these districts, made the original inhabitants their servants and named them ** Kramins ” 
(attendants). 

The Shins profess to be the descendants of Arabs, They are probably Jews, smd 
have come via Afghanistan from either Persia or Turicey. Th^ prefer a style of, self- 
government, and endeavour wherever they settle to continue this form Of their original 
government. It is of interest to note, however, that before embracing Islam the Shins, 
in this resembling the Hindus, disliked meat, milk or even ^Mi made from cow's mdk, 
disapproved of the keeping of fowls and regarded even a flsh diet with aversion. If a Shia 
had taken two wives, one of his own tribe and the other of the Yeshkun tribe, the children 
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of the former would be Shins and those of the latter would be Yeshkuns. This shows 
that their family system takes the mother into consideration. 

The Ronos are said to have come from Rajauri, a district in Kashmir, where they 
belonged to a ruling family of the district. 

The Gujars have recently come to these parts and speak •the same dialect as in India. 

Besides these, there is another family of the former Muhammadan rulers of the 
country called “ Rd." They originally came from Skardu about three centuries ago, and 
professed to be the descendants of Alexander the Great. The inhabitants considered 
them to have been born of a fairy, and this idea leads the people to think that their rulers 
were of a superior race touching on the divine, and that therefore it was necessary to 
honour and obey them. 

The people live very simply, and their requirements are few. Each one is himself 
a cultivator, a weaver, a carpenter, etc. Their dress, which they weave from the 
wool of sheep and ibex, includes the shuka(c\oak), woollen pantaloons, a woollen shirt and 
a rolled cap. The women wear loose trousers, a shirt and a cap, with a few silver 
ornaments and shell brooches. They wear on their feet a kind of leather socks called 
pabboo, made either of ibex skin or of* cow hide. For hill journeys they wrap their 
feet in pieces of goat or ibex skin which they call thauti. 

The chief amusement of the people is polo, which they play with the utmost zest, and 
shooting markhor, ibex arid oorial with their matchlocks for the sake of meat, skin and 
wool. 

The former language of the people was Sanskrit, but the dialect now spoken is 
generally called ** Shina,” though the Chitralis call it “Dangrik.” It contains many 
Sanskrit as well as Persian words. 

Such are the tribes to whom the folklore and customs appertain, but they have lived 
together for such a long period under the Buddhist and Muhammadan rulers that it is now 
difficult to kncqxr which of the ceremonies was originally observed by each separate tribe. 

I.* 

• The Festival of “Shino Bazono.” 

The advent of spring in the Gilgit country brings with ,it the quaint festival of 
“ Shino Bazono,” which corresponds to the English May-day. It lasts about fifteen days, 
begirining in the middle of Februaiy and ending about the beginning of March. As indicat- 
ing that the long cold winter is at an end with all its accompanying hardships, and that 
spring is nigh, bringing with it warmth and life and a renewal of the scanty stock of 
provisions which has run dangerously low during the past months, the festival is hailed 
with much rejoicing by the simple Gilgit folk. In order to observe this feast rightly, 
the pTOple, twelve days before its commencement, put ten seers of wheat into a wooden 
bhstn. Th(ty ffil this up with water and keep the mixture wet for five days, after which 
they take it out and place it in a small pit dug for the purpose in the ground, over which 
stt^es are hhaped. The wheat is left in thb pit for four days, after which the grain is seen 


*[See aUo p. 
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to germinate. It is then taken out, dried and ground in one of the Gilgit water-mills. 
The flour so made is called diram, and of it a sweetmeat is compounded on the first of 
the month by adding some water, oil of apricots and walnuts to the flour and cooking the 
whole without the addition of any sugar. This sweetmeat has been tasted by the writer 
and is called tmilai diram. • It has a sweet flavour in spite of the absence of sugar, the 
fact being regarded as in a wjyr miraculous. The remaining flour is utilized in making 
small flat loaves called diram phiti. This bread is eaten with raisins and oil. The 
combination is called dracha that. Tlje feast is not, however, wholly of a vegetarian nature. 
In the month of “Nos " (about November) each family kills several sheep, and the meat 
is dried for future use. A leg and a tail arc, however, set apart to be cooked oh “ Shino 
Bazono,” and are then eaten with the dracha that. 

The feast, which has been partaken of by all the members of the family together, 
being over, dancing commences and the following song is sung 

(1) Aju kal ootd la Drdroo aju kal chirring ga oota. 

(2) Goom di chhani tharega, aju kal chirring ga oota. 

(3) Ghi di chhani tharega, aju kal chirring ga ootd. 

(4) Mos di chhani tharega, aju kal chirring ga ootd. 

(5) Mon di .sarai tharega aju kal chirring ga ootd. 

(6) Ash to sho dez ik alo aju kal chirring ga ootd. 

Translation : — 

(1) May this year come again, oh Brethren, may such a year come again ! 

(2) We will have our stores filled with wheat, may such a year come again ! 

(3) Much ghi will be produced, may the next year be such a one ! 

(4) Quantities of meat will be stored, may the next year be such a one ! 

(5) Our vessels will be filled with wine, may such a year appear again ! 

(6) A blessed day has come to-day, may such a year appear again I 

At noon all the fighting men assemble and make preparations for polo, while the women 
ascend to the roofs of the houses on each side of the road along which the procession 
to the polo-ground will pass. In their hands are long slender sticks, with which, as the 
procession passes, they belabour their heroes unmercifully. Koliwals are specially made 
the victims of this castigation. They are the trading community of the country, and the 
opportunity of paying off old scores is one not to be lost. An unpopular general dealer 
may consider himself fortunate if he escapes from the hands of these viragos with the 
payment of a forfeit of gold dust. Next comes the turn of the Rd or chief, who runs the 
gauntlet mounted. Galloping through, he salams with both hands to the women on either, 
side, but even he is not allowed to pass without the bestowal of liberal largess on his fair 
subjects. It must be admitted that the ladies generally let him off lightly, for whichmo 
doubt they have their reasons. Possibly their position at court depends on it. On the 
arrival of the procession at the polo-ground, a goat is killed on one of the goal-stones. 
This sacrifice is called “ Bazono-ai-Karai.” The goat’s head having been put off, a rope 
is attached to it ; the players then touch the head with their polo-sticks. After this a doom. 
or drum-beater sets off at a run holding the end of the cord, to which the goat’s head is 
attached behind. After him rides the raja or trangfa of the village, who strikes the head 
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repeatedly with his stick till they reach the opposite goal. This ends this part of the 
festival. Polo then begins, and, as is the fashion in these parts, is continued without 
intermission till the evening of the great day. 

The “Ayi Boyi” Ceremony., 

Ayi Boyi is the name of a Gilgiti month falling nex^ to “ Shino Bozino.” The day 
fixed for performing the ceremony was publicly announced by the Rii throughout the 
village. All the boys and young men of the village assembled in the afternoon at a place 
just below the Rd’s dwelling. The RA used to sit on the roof of the house surrounded 
by his private servants, and a heap of walnuts was laid before him, while his followers 
laid a heap of ashes near them. The RA then threw all the walnuts among the 
people below, who scrambled for them. While they were thus employed a heavy shower 
of ashes was hurled down by the RA’s servants upon them. In the merriment which fol- 
lowed, the people would rush towards the RA, endeavouring to seize him or his 
servants, if they were strong enough to do so; while if they proved to be the weaker, the 
chief’s followers would turn the tables against them. Should the chief himself or any of 
his suit fall into their hands, he was oftly released on the payment of a .suitable forfeit ; 
but, should the struggle result in the favour of the chief and his party, the prisoners made 
from among the people were released after a few days’ captivity. 


II. 

The Ceremony of “Ganont.” 

The inhabitants of these parts are strictly prohibited from tasting any new crop 
before accomplishing the “Ganoni” ceremony, which is celebrated in the middle of Juno, 
when the wheat and barley are ripe. The Rajah or headman of the village fixes and 
proclaims throughout his district the days for the performance of this ceremony, which 
is carried out in the following manner. On the afternoon of the day fixed the people set 
out to their* fields with loaves fried in butter, which are greedily eaten at a corner of 
the field by all the members of the family. After this they cut some ears of barley, bring 
them to their homes, and keep them for a while on a fire. These husked and roasted 
grains are now put in a small basin filled with milk orcurd.s. Of this milk every member 
of the family takes three wooden spoons full. Then national dances and vainglorious 
songs continue till late in the night. 

The Duma Nikha Ceremony. 

When the people have finished the labour of reaping and winnowing their spring and 
autumn crops, and have put the grain into bags to carry to their homes, they recite the 
following prayer 

( 1 ) Bismillah ya Khudaya Barakat deb. 

(2) Oosum, Doosum ai Barakat deh. 

(3) Kharki jaw&n ai Barakat deh. 
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(4) Katawa. 1 , Batawdl ai Barakat deh. 

(5) Gilit Malik ai Barakat deh. 

(6) Share ai Rat ai lo bu sing Barakat deh. 

(7) Owal ai sur ai Barakat deh. . 

(8) Jakun ai shingnikheh sang Barakat deh. 

(9) Gogo ai dayin o sang,Barakat deh. 

Translation : — 

(1) In thy name, O merciful Lord, give us abundance ! 

(2) Give us abundance like Oosum and Doosum (remarkable men of ‘ancient 

times) 1 

(.0 Give us abundance like the brave Kharki (Kharki, the people say, was 4^ yards 
tall) ! 

(4) Give us abundance like Katawall and Batawall (also ancient heroes) ! 

(5) Give us prosperity like Malik, the Raja of Gilgit ! 

(6) Give us abundance, so that we may carry our grain home throughout the long 

night of autumn till it is dawn ! • 

(7) Give us abundance like the long day of summer ! 

(8) Give us abundance till horns grow out of the ass ! 

(9) Give us abundance till a beard grows from the rocks 1, 

After gathering their crops the inhabitants celebrate a festival called “ Duma 
Nikha,” an expression of their feeling of freedom from all agricultural labour, and 
indulge in recreations and games, the chief of which is polo. A goat is killed and roasted 
and the meat eaten at the place where they perform their dances, which continue late 
into the night. They also add to their enjoyment by shooting at a mark, after which 
the assembly breaks up. 

III. 

Marriage. 

When a boy reaches 16 or 17 years of age, his parents begin to search for a wife for 
him, and as soon as they Ifear of a likely girl, they summon the headmen of their own 
village, to whom they give food, and request them to ask such and such a person to give 
his daughter in marriage. The headmen carry this message to the father of the girl, 
who entertains them for one or two days. During this time he summons his relatives and 
the headmen of his own village, in order to consult them in the matter. In the case of 
consent being given, a prayer is read by both the parties as sealing the promise^ The . 
boy’s father now presents the following things to the giii’s lather in token of their new 
relationship: — 


Cloth 

5 yards. 

Needle 

i 

Knife 

I 

Rope 

* 1 
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A period is also fixed fOr celebrating the marriage, and the party returns. About a 
fortnight before the appointed time the father or guardian of the boy starts for the girl’s 
with three tuloos of gold (i tuloo^S mashas), which is given to her father, and 
fixes the number of individuals to join the procession, as well as the exact date of arrival. 
Returning home he makes all necessary arrangements and sends four seers of ghi 
called “tioai ghi” {ghi of the pan). The “TSo” (pan) ceremony cannot be per- 
formed until this ghi reaches the party, so that should there be any delay in sending 
it, the side in fault pays one tuloo of gold as a fine for being late. The “ Tio” ceremony 
is performed before a number of the village people at 8. p.m., the night before marriage. 
A large iron pan is placed in the middle of the assembly, and a man of the Katchati or 
Babusi family rushes forth with some ghi^ atta, and seeds of wild rue or leaves of chili ; 
and, patting these things into the pan, burns a little fire under it till the contents begin to 
smoke. To fumigate all the air in the room he holds the pan by its brim and, lifting his 
hands above his head, commences to dance to the accompaniment of the band, while 
the people applaud and sing this song : — 

(1) Tung tao Bair Gul yao 

Tung tao Jet Tanya na diayam 
Tung tao aki Tananam. 

(2) Tung tao Gilit Malika 

Tung tad Jet Tanya na diayam 
Tung tao aki Tananam. 

(3) Tung tao Rajat ai yashki, etc. 

(4) Tung tao Romot ai yashki, etc. 

(5) Tung tao Kashir Shah Mira, etc. 

(6) Tung tao polo Maqpuna, etc. 

(7) Tung tao beero Moghlota, etc. 

(8) Tung tao uzir Khana Ra, etc. 

(9) Tung tao Suchyo Girkisa, etc. 

(Id) Tung tao Maryo Machotya, etc. 

( 1 1 ) Tung tflo Neelo But ajih, etc. 

Translation — 

(<) The pan belongs to Bair Gul. 

I wll never let anyone place this pan on the hearth, 

I will place it there myself. 

(2) The pan belongs to Malik, the chief of Gilgit. 

; I will never let any other place this pan on the hearth, 

I will place it there myself. 

(3) The pan is worthy of belonging to kings, etc. 

(4) The pan is worth being kept by a family, etc. 

(5) The pan belongs to Shah Mir, the chief of Kashmir, etc. 

^ (6) The pan belongs to Maqpun, the chief of Skardu, etc. 

(7) The pan belongs to Mughlot, the chief of Nagir, etc. 
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( 8 ) The pan belongs to Khana, the Raja of Yasin, etc, 

(0) "J'he pan belongs to righteous Girkis (the ruler of Hunza). 

(10) The pan belongs to Maryo, the son of Machat (a celebrated person of the 

Rono family), etc. 

( 1 1 ) The pan is pfeced on Neelo But, etc. 

At the same time the women recite the following song ; — 

(1) Thoki loozham Bair Gjal yao 

'J'hoki loozham Jet Minyoiki na diyam 
Thoki loozham aki Meenam. 

(2) Thoki loozham Gilit Malika 

Thoki loozham Jet Minyoiki na diyan 
Thoki loozham aki Meenam. 

(3 — >0 Ktc. etc. etc. 

Translation : — 

( 1 ) A large coral grain belongs to Bair Gul. 

I will never let another string this on a thread. 

I will string it myself. 

(2) A large coral grain belongs to Malik, the chief of Gilgpt. 

I will never let another string this. 

I will string it myself. 

(3 — * t) Continues on the lines of above song till its end. 

The Katchata then places the pan on the hearth for a moment, and then, lifting it up 
again, commences to dance and sing in the above manner. Once more he repeats 
his performance (the one which closes this “ Duban” ceremony), and then bringing 
out a maiden from the crowd, employs her to cook, without assistance, some small cakes 
on the pan. When four or five cakes are ready she hands over her task to other women, 
who readily take it up. Leaving the women to cook a dinner for them, the men go to 
another room, where they make merry by dancing and singing throughout the night, 
which is called after this ceremony “ Tao ai Rat” (the night of the pan). If the 
procession has to go to a village at some distance, the bridegroom is bathed at dawn. 
Then, wearing as neat and clean clothes as they can afford, the retinue starts with the 
following song, which is recited by the bridegroom : — 

‘‘ Aroo rake ar ga stomai dodai ajeh at salam ik theam.” 

Translation : — 

♦ 

I will go into my home and salute my dearest mother, whose milk I have sucked. 
Herewith he proceeds to his home to salute his mother, and, on his return, the party 
recites the following poem : — 

(1) Agooroo bai la agooroo but 

(2) Ash to sho dez ik alo agooroo bai la agooroo b^ut 

(3) Nuh but sonai tulishi agoroo bai la agooroo but 
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Translation : — 

(1) Grow heavy, O stone, jfrow heavy! 

(2) , A blessed day has come to-day. 

Grow heavy, O stone, g-row heavy f 

(3) This stone will be weighted with gold. 

Grow heavy, O stone, grow heavy I 

At evening, when the |)arty approaches their destination, a merry shout makes known 
their arrival and is echoed from the opposite party. Both parties, on entering the bride’s 
house, compete with each other in reciting songs boasting of the noble and heroic 
deeds of their ancestors and their chiefs; and then, having taken their food, they 
continue dancing till late in the night. The next morning a mullah, who always 
accompanies the procession with the bridegroom, reads the marriage service. The girl’s 
father then brings the ornaments, clothes and utensils, etc., for his daughter. If he is a 
wdl-to-do man he presents the above things without charging their price to her husband. 
If thif be done, his son-in-law cannot, through all his life, lay any claim to the pro- 
perly, which is always considered to ^e that of his wife, and she can marry anyone she 
pleases on her husband’s death. But if the girl’s father, being in straitened circum- 
stances, cannot afford to give the things without recovering their cost, the boy’s father 
has to pay their equivalent at the time, in cattle or clothes, etc., or whatever amount 
the arbitrators may decide, and in this case the bridegroom has full control over the 
property ; on his death his wife cannot many anyone without obtaining the consent of his 
relatives. This custom is called kalak malak. 

When the ceremonies are over, the bridegroom’s party makes its preparations to 
return. To entice the damsel out of her home the people recite the following .song ■ 

(1) Nikha mal ai bilili to ke khiaranini. 

(2) Nikha char ai barai to ke khiaranini. 

(3) Nikha sonelo jako to ke khiaranini. 

' (4) • Nikha garo achiai to ke khiaranini. > 

(5) Nikha mukhailo doni to ke khiaranini. 

Translation 

. ii) Come out, O beloved of your mother, why are you delaying? 

(2) Come out, O water sprite, why are you delaying? 

(3) Come out, O possessor of golden locks, why are you delaying ? 

(4) Come out, O mistress of charming ^es, why are you delaying ? 

(5) Come out, O owner of pearly teeth, why are you delaying? 

Op ihts she is brought out. She weeps bitterly at the separation from her relatives, 
aiigs the following song : — 

(1) Phonar ai molai ae nai ro Thhy rong bujai. 

> v H biqai molai ae Thhy rongbr^ai. 

(3)^ Thy hiyo dija ae na’ro molai ae Thhy rong bujai 
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Translation : — 

(1) Do not weep, O flower-like girl, thy complexion will turn pale! 

(2) Thou wilt go on a lofty hill, O girl, thy complexion will turn pale. 

(3) Thou wilt (by ^weeping) burn your heart, thy complexion will turn pale. 

In Shinaki there is a ci>stom called “ Kao.” If a young man ha.s determined to 
marry a certain girl but her parents are not willing to give her to him, the young man 
either calls out in an assembly of fhe village headmen ; — “ The girl is mine, and I will 
perform ‘ Kao’ if she is not given to me.” Sometimes in order to assemble th,e people 
he fires a gun outside the village and utters the same words in the presence of those who 
collect ; or if he gets an opportunity he tears the girl’s shirt slightly in the presence of 
some other men and says 1 to her; — “You are mine.” When this has been done, the 
parents are obliged to marry the girl to him, but they can demand from him whatever 
they like up to the limit of his means. If they marry the girl to anyone else, the 
young man will murder the girl cis well as her husband as soon as he gets an qppor- 
tunity. 


IV. 


The Ceremony oe “ Seelo-ai-Thai.i ” (.Seat ob Chastity). 

This ceremony was performed for old women, who have been virtuous and chaste 
throughout their lives. These women were called “ Seelo,” and their descendants were 
very proud of them, so that on the occasion of family quarrels they used to say to the 
opposite party, “ What have you to say to us? Our mother is “ Seelo,” while yours is 
not.” To accomplish this rite, an elevated stone platform, about five yards each in 
length and breadth and a yard in height, was erected by the woman’s nearest relatives. 
On the day appointed all her kinsmen came to the place, with a white she-goat as a 
sacred judge, to decide the fate of the old woman. The latter was clad in silk and placed 
on a bench. The eldest of the family bound a silk turban on his head, as well as on that 
of the goat ; and, placing the goat below the bench with its face westward, addressed 
it in the following manner: — 

“ O thou white goat, if my daughter ” (or whatever relative the woman was to the 
speaker) “has throughout her life lived an honest, virtuous and pious life and has 
remained clear of the sins and crimes of falsehood, theft, debauchery and treachery, be 
pleased to salute this bench for the sake of such a righteous and godly woman.” In the 
case of the woman having led a blameless life, the goal by touching the bench approved 
her virtue. The assembled crowd then broke forth in cheers, and as an expression 
of their joy the relatives killed several goats and fed the people present. But. if it 
happened otherwise, and the goat instead of performing what, was considered an 
obeisance to the bench, ran round it bleating, then a great shame took hold of all the 
woman’s kinsmen, and they ran away to their homes, never to speak to her again during 
the remainder of her life. 
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V. 

The Ceremony ok Nagi Suchemi. 

Nagi Suchemi is said to be a goddess who lived at Nangam in the Astore district, on 
a stone altar situated at the foot of the Nagishi hill. In former times cases of theft 
requiring settlement by oath were decided by the defendant’s swearing on this sacred 
platform in the following manner. A man called Jungmi was specially appointed by the 
Rd to accompany the defendant to the place, receiving eight yards of cloth from the 
suspected person. A she-goat was killed on the altar and the meat cooked and eaten 
by all those present, in utensils which were always kept and are still kept there. The 
defendant had now to utter the following words loudly : “ O Nagi Sochemi, inflict 
punishment upon me if I am guilty of the crime, but, if the plaintiff has laid a false 
claim upon me, be so kind as to inflict a calamity on him!” They then returned quietly 
to their homes in the darkness of night. None of the men who had attended this 
solemnity were allowed to appear in daylight before others of the village, and if by 
chance one of them showed himself to any villager, he had to repay whatever loss there 
arose from the theft, or from any untoward circumstance happening to the discoverer of 
the offending juryman at dawn of that day. For some days the case was left awaiting 
the decision of ” Nagi Sochemi,” and if in this period the suspected person suffered any 
kind of loss of property, *of relatives, etc., he was adjudged guilty, and the total amount of 
loss by the theft was recovered from him and repaid to the plaintiff. 

“ Khuran ” OR “ Majari.” 

In Chilas and in the adjacent valleys of jalkot, Palas, Koli, Darel, Tangir, Gor, 
Harban, and Sazin, the disputes between two individuals or parties are settled by a pecu- 
liar ceremony called “ Khuran ” in Shinaki (Chilas, Darel, Tangir, Gor, Harban and 
Sazin), and ” Majari” in Kohistan (Jalkot, Palas, and Koli;. By this ceremony each of 
the opposij^ parties has to prove itself wealthier than the other, and whichever proves to 
be the poorer is forced to submit to the other. The cen;mony is performed by each 
party giving food to all the villagers at a place called ” Kai.” Whichever party 
provides the larger feast gains the day, while the other must needs submit. 

vr. 

Danyaes. 

• There are some men and women of these parts who are called Danyals. When 
they are worked up into a state of frenzy the giants and fairies instruct them concerning 
the future of the country, the chiefs, etc. Whenever a chief is inquisitive on the subject 
of his future, he sends for tKe Danyals as well as the local musicians. A bundle of green 
chili leaves is then brought, and some of these, with a little frhi, are put into a small fire 
and burnt in an enclosure set apart for the purpose. As soon as the smoke ri.ses, one or 
two Danyals push their way towards the fire and begin to inhale the smoke, until 
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they lose their senses and commence to dance to the noise of the drums. Th^ also eat 
some of the extremely bitter leaves of the “chili” (yunipertts macrocarpa) while dancing. 
The music then becomes fast and furious, and the onlookers cheer loudly. The Danyals 
glance from time to time towards the surrounding trees, among which the giants and fairies 
have taken up a position. After a short dance the Danyals place their hands on the 
shoulders of the drum-beaters and their ears on the drums, as if they are very attentively 
listening to what the drums says. In a short time they again commence dancing, and 
sing the prophecies they have been •told by the drums. If there be anybody present 
wearing red clothes when a Danyal is dancing, the Danyal is much annoyed an^ rushes 
at him. No man clad in red* clothes is therefore allowed to be present. After an hour’s 
dance the performance closes, and one or two strong men appear in the circle, and the 
Danyals climb upon their backs and are carried away out of the enclosure to a house, 
on which after a short rest they recover from their frenzy. 

I once asked a Danyal woman of Gilgit how she had become a Danyal, and after long 
hesitation she related to me the following story ; “ When about seven years of age 
I used to go with my flocks to the distant pastures on the hills. Once I saw a 
fairy sitting on a Chili tree and eating its leavfes. Her eyes were brilliant and large, 
with thick eyebrows, which were high above the eyes and almost joining' the hair 
of her head. She came towards me and asked me to accompany her, saying that her 
house was built of gold, and that I should be well feasted there! Hearing this I lost my 
senses, and as I was then standing on the edge of a stream, I fell down into it and got a 
severe wound on the right thigh. Some of the shepherd boys who were also feeding 
their flocks at some distance saw me fall, and, hastily taking me out of the water, carried^ 
me to the village. My father then killed a goat in order to ascertain if I were r^ly 
under the power of the fairies, and I drank all of its blood, but I was unconscious of what 
was going on around and remained in this state for about ten days without taking any food. 
During this time the number of giants and fairies which appeared to me increased to four- 
teen, of whom seven were Muhammadans and seven Hindus, each sect re^iaining apart. 
Their queen, who was Hindu, was clad like a fakir and had gathered her hatr en the top of 
her head, upon which she wore a cap. They brought and showed me different kinds of food , 
but gave me nothing to eat. In those days they taught me to dance, and the following 
two incantations called “ Gano ” and “ Wiyo ” : — 

Gano, 

Ganam, Ganam, Trakhan ai Zooli ganam ; Zooli ai Hazooli ganam ; Yun at gaobbli 
ganam ; Pa ai paroni ganam ; Ding dolok ganam ; Tip philil ganam ; Jin janii^ jg^Oiam ; 
Ashpo ai choro ganam; Jakun ai goko ganam; Ajeh ai oran ganam ;: A3ri‘aichho]v 
ganam; Turmuk ai shoolo ganam ; Bun ai shara ganam; Neeli jut gan|unr Shim ai 
shani ganam; Dewak ai chhai ganam; Chai chatri joo ^|mam ;■ Mvtaih^^;]^ 
ganam; Dewak ai pun ganam ; Aga ai tare ganam ; Birdi m bathai'^ganan| ; 

. ..f 

i When 1 first saw a dance by a Danyal woman in 1893 at Gilgity a man with a red mnbrella ciUM Into the cli^., TWn 
the dancer^ although she herself was wearing red chinta^ 
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paryan ganam ; Hul ai sar ganam ; Sar ai nistai ganam ; Yujan ai batheli ganam ; 
Bathelt ai Chhai ganam ; Sum ai sumading ganam ; Joo janwar ganam ; Soni sarplok 
ganam ; Sat khap barai ganam ; Drang ai dam ganam ; Khirte das ganam ; Hunte rong 
ganam ; Chin chili ganam ; Neeli nistai ganam ; Jun ai ayin ganam ; Taru ai shur ganam ; 
Trakhan ai Yudaini ganam ; Yudaini ai Hazooli ganam ; Gao ai bashoshi ganam. 

• 

Wiyo. 

Muti, Muti, Trakhan ai Zoolimuti; Zooli ai Hazooli muti, &c. &c., continues in the 
same way up to end of Gano. 

Translation — 

Gano. 

I will bind, I will bind, I will bind Zooli (a fairy) of Trakhan (a chief of Gilgit). I 
will bind Hazooli the daughter of Zooli. I will bindGanooli the daughter of Yun (a fairy, 
also the moon). I will bind the sole of the foot. Twill bind Ding (a giant) of the lower 
strata of the earth. I will bind all, the insects. I will bind giants and wild animals. I 
will bind the colt of a mare. I will bind the offspring of an ass. I will bind the lamb of 
a sheep. I will bind the kid of a goat. I will bind the bullet of a gun. I will bind the 
markhors of the jungle. J will bind the green pastures. I will bind the fields of fairies, 
I will bind the key of demons, I will bind the pregnant women. I will hind men for 
lighting. I will bind the way of giants. I will bind the stars of the sky. I will bind the 
pieces of the earth. I will bind seven hundred fairies, I will bind the springs of ocean, 
f will bind the outlets of springs. I will bind Bathelo (a fort of fairies) on Yujan (Nanga 
Parbat or Dyamur Mountain, .situated on the west of Astore). I wdl bind the key of 
Bathela. I will bind Sumading (a giant) of earth. I will bind all creation. I will bind 
Soni (f giant) of the upper strata of the earth. I will bind seven hundred daughters of 
fairies. I will bind the booming of drum.s.* I will bind the lower plain.s. I will bind the 
upper pastp^es. I will bind all the chi/i trees. I will bind the green banners of the 
fairies. I will bind thp mouth of serpents. I will bind the voice of the flute. I will 
bind Yudaini (the fairy drum which is said to be beaten by fairies on Khama, a mountain 
near Bulchi, a village in the Bagrot Valley) of Trakhan. I will bind Hazooli (a fairy) of 
Yttdstini. I will bind the calf of the cow. 

myo, 

I will release, I will release, I will release Zooli of Trakhan. I will release Hazooli, 

thik daughter of Zooli. > 

&c. &c, &c. 

V?: If it w wished to^ restrain any person, phenomenon, thought, wi.sh or desire, from 
tlteif'^iUrat dburSe of action, the “Gano” is read by the Danyals on a small stone, 
then thrown tow the person or thing interested. By reciting the “ Wiyo ” 
iW;^e w oh another stone, the person or thing is again rendered active. 
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YAthini. 

Adjacent to and on the southern side of Basin, a village about three miles west of 
( digit, there stands a cliff at the junction of the Kargah and Naupur nullahs. A large, 
image of an erect Budilha.has been sculpture<l on the rock-face, about 30 feet above 
the ground. It is without doubt a sculpture of ancient date and shows that the valley 
was once inhabited by a race professing Buddhism. The people call it “Yathini” 
(giantess), and relate an interesting ^tory about it. They say that she was the sister of 
Shri Badat, a King of (iilgit who was the descendant of giants. She lived on the said 
rock and, being a man-eater like her brother, was in the habit of killing and devouring 
half as many of the men as happened to pass by, leaving the other half unmolested. 
The princess continued this practice for a long period, to the great distress of the 
inhabitants, until a certain Danyal named Soglio, feeling the loss of so many 
people dear to his heart, devised a successful plan of murdering her in order to 
save his beloved countrymen. With the above design in his mind he set out for the 
place with a party of brave and bold men. Reaching the spot he burnt a small fire at 
the loot ol the said rock, and his companions took their seat around it in a small circle. 
The Danyal, according to his usual custom, put some chili (juniper) leaves on the fire 
and inhaled its smoke. 'I'hus driving himself into a state of ecstacy, he commenced 
dancing and singing some magic incantations, which were repeated by his companions. 
The Yathini was elated at the prospect of more victims. As soon as she approached 
the Danyal he stepped forward and addressed her in a song, of which the following is 
a translation : — 

“ Have not you heard, lovely princess, that your father has expired to-day ? ” 

1 1 earing this sad news, she struck her breast with her right hand. Soglio, who had 
with him some long iron nails, thrust one of them through her hand, as it lay on her 
breast, with such rapidity and strength that the nail penetrated her chest and went far into 
the rock behind. Soglio then sang another song, in which he sang as follows : — “Have 
not you heard, O charming princess, that your brother has also died torday.? On this 
she struck her second hand on her thigh, Soglio quickly pierced this with another 
sharp nail. The Yathini was thus firmly fixed to the rock, and was unable to move, or 
to take revenge. The party was much delighted at this success of the Danyal, who further 
turned her into a stone by his prayer, and even more delighted were the inhabitants 
when they heard of the good news. The unfortunate Soglio requested the people to 
bury him on his death near the Yathini, as otherwise she would return to life and 
continue her cruelties. The people, who had now obtained their desire, held a private 
council to discuss the matter. They argued that no one could tell when and where 
Soglio would die, and whether they would be alive or able to procure his body at the 
time, should he die in some far-away country or by drowning in the river ; in which case 
the YaAin. would recommence her practices with renewed ferocity. After a long debate 
they thought it best to assassinate Soglio at once. A man was appointed to accomplish 
the horrible task, which he did, and Soglio was at the same time buried close to the 
figure on the rock. 
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VII. 

Omens. 

Probably on account of the frequent attacks on (jilyit made by the chiefs of the 
surrounding' States, certain signs and occurrences are considered to be omens among the 
Gilgitis. They are as follows : — 

(1) If an unusually heavy rain falls at any season in Gilgit, it is supposed that the 
chief of Yasin will advance towards Gilgit. 

(2) If innumerable kites are seen hovering over Gilgit, it is generally accepted that 
Gilgit is* to be invaded by the Nagar j)eople. 

(3) If packs of wolves make frequent night visits into Gilgit, and inflict heavy losses 
among the flocks, it is affirmed that the chief of ilun/ia is certainly going to invade and 
plunder Gilgit. 

(4) If the harvest be unusually abundant, it is believed that Gilgit will be attacked 
by the Punyal Chiefs. 

VIII. 

Lunar Eclipse. 

The Gilgitis say that Grahn is the name of a giant, who is a lover of the moon. (3n 
the 14th of the lunar months, when the moon is in its full beauty, the Grahn, whenitver he 
pleases, catches hold df the moon, leaving untouched only a part which contains 
a fig tree. At such time the people of these parts beat their iron pans (on which 
they cook bread) like drums and cry loudly, “ O Grahn, we have brought a large force, 
beating drums against thee, leave her (the moon), or we will rush upon thee ?' ” 

In the meantime the eclipse ends, and they become happy at their success. 

.Solar Eclipse. 

The Gilgit people .say that whenever any good king dies or is banished from his 
country, the giant Grahn becomes angry against the sun, and darkens a whole or a part 
of his (the. sun’.s) face as a sign of grief for the death or the banishment of such a good 
king. 

IX. 

The Creation of the World. 

It is said that the earth was at first enveloped in water, which was at some places 
frozen, and where some Yaths (giants) had taken their abode under Yamlo Hal Singh, their 
ruler. On a certain day they held a council for the purpose of bringing earth over the 
water. Their ruler said that the task was above their power but, however, he knew of a 
wolf called Bojare Shal who lived at a place named Milgamok (old ice) and who, 
owing to his great genius, would he able to perform this work. “ Provision',*’ was first 
sent as a messenger by the Yaths, but the wolf refused to come, saying that he would not 

I [In tuuwer to a question regarding this name* the author of the paper informs me that the original word is ra^i, which may 
lUtomeKn ^ fortune/*— Ed.] 
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keep trust in Provision, who was a servant of everybody. On this the Yaths sent ** Trust ” 
to the wolf, and he came with him to the ruler of the Yaths. The object was explained to 
him and he said that a bird called Garai Patan, whp lived on the snows on the 
Coxiis Mountain, should be sent for at once. Provision was first made the njessenger ; but 
the bird d<?clined to come ; Vihereupon Trust was sent to him and he came to see'Boja're 
Shal and Yamlo Hal Singh, liojare Shal now sent for a mouse which lived clo^ to his home. 
When everything was ready the wolf gave orders that Yamlo Hal Singh should stand 
in water as a pillar upon which Gorai,Pattan should spread his wings, while the mouse by 
the making a hole into the ice should bring out and spread all the soil over the wings of 
Gorai Pattan. The orders were obeyed and the wings of the bird covered all th'e water, 
while th(! mouse brought out all the soil which was beneath the water. In this way the 
earth was turned over the water. 

X.* 

“ Neelo But ” (The Blue Stone). 

'I'here used to be at Gilgit a blue stone called “ Neelo But,” about a yard square, 
where the present telegraph office is situated.. No king was acknowledged in the 
country unless he had resorted to it and prostrated himself before the stone. There and 
then the people adorned his head with a crown, swore fealty and tendered their allegiance. 
This was the day w'hen all the better class would gather to see the new Rfi ” perform 
all the ceremonies, and undergo all obligations consideffed necessary to the office of leader 
of the nation. This was done in order to secure their confidence by a man who was to 
become sole director over their destinies, among them being many who had taken an 
active part in bringing him to the throne and proclaiming him their chief. 

When the ceremonies were over, all came one by one tO kiss his hands, to receive 
his blessings and to bless him in return. They would then dance to the beating bf drunis, 
make merry, sing praises and recite poems describing the heroic deb^s already performed 
by the Rti, his ancestors and others whose lives had become endeared to all by self-sacri- 
fice in the cause of their country. • 

The danyal (soothsayer) was not left out on this occasion, |br it was necesstuy to 
foretell the future of the king and his courtiers, and to exhibit the state of ecstacy tliat 
accompanies prophecy by the .soothsayer. Before being dismissed at night aU presetit 
partook of a feast; .some were gratified with handsome and other distinctions; 

some gratified by a gesture of kindliness 

The Ceremony OF Shri Bai. ' ■ / 

Shri Bai is the name of a goddess who, as the people mty^ lived bn a 
Nangam, a village in the Astore district. The rock too is called Shri Bu, and Is 
kept covered with branches of juniper, while an attendant called ** Bbh Bib 
to look after it. Barren women used to sacrifice goats to and fMay 
stone in the hope of progeny. In the hot weather, when the pec^lli had gathori^dt^ 

* [See alto p. 103 
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crops, the female population of the village proceeded to the Devi in their best attire. 
They sang on their way, and when they reached their destination presented a goat to the 
“Boh Bin.” He then threw up some small branches of the juniper in the air, and the 
women attempted to catch them before they fell to the ground. It was believed that a 
woman would be blessed with as many children as the • branches she succeeded in 
catching. Descendants of the original “Boh Bin ” still remain, but the ceremony is 
no longer observed. 

A stone of this kind is also found at Barmas near Gilgit. 1 he ceremony performed 
upon this stone was exactly the same as stated above, but it has a different name, vt." . 
“ Mulkum.” 


“Rato” or “Chili.” 

At Farfuh, a village in the Bagrot valley, there are five small portions of land situa- 
ted at the foot of a mountain and called Chuto Rato, Shilo Rato, Surgon Rato, Chilko 
Rato and Thoko Rato. In these tracts there are five very large boulders and five small 
.stones, called respectively “ Dev-ai-Maron ” and “ Mos Samaran Ken ’ stone for 

distributing flesh). Here the “ Rato ” ceremony, also called “ Chili,” used to be performed 
as follows. During the first six days of the ceremony, which lasted for seven days, the 
people wore new and clean clothes, the sexes being separated and inhabiting different 
houses. On the seventh’ or the last day, all the people of the different communities or 
families of the village assembled separately and went to their respective “ Ratos” with a 
goat and some young branches of the chili or yuniperus tnacrocarpa. These branches 
were placed upon the “ Dev-ai-Maron,” and the blood of the goat which was now sacri- 
ficed was thrown on. The meat was placed on the “ Mos Samaran Ken and distributed 
among those present, who roasted and ate it at the same place. It was never given to 
any woman or to a man of any family other than that of “ Rato.” The .shoulder-blade 
of the goat killed was then placed on a high stone and fired at by marksmen amidst the 
noisy acclamations of the people, anti a dance was held in honour of the sacred cere- 
mony. Affer this the people assembled round the “ Dev-ai-Maron,” while the oldest 
man present or the heafdman of the village .sat quite close to the .stone and addressed it 
in the following manner: “O iron-like Rato, O Shri Bagartham, we have come to 
thee to express our wants. We have no progeny : kindly endow us with children. We 
are destitute of money : kindly favour us with gold and silver. We are in want of gram : 
please supply us.” In the same manner he related all their desires for cattle, clothes, 
goods, etc., while the other men followed him and expressed their assent to what he 
said by crying “Amen.” The women of the village now appeared in their best attire. 
With some dry flour and small flat loaves. They threw the aita on the chi/i branches 
and prayed in the same manner for the fulfilling of their desires. The loaves were 
distributed among the men, who eat and rejoiced. At some places the women were 
strictly prohibited from going near the Rato stone. This ceremony was performed and 
known by the same name throughout the whole of Oilgit, but on stones of different 
names, so that the stones at Datuchi and Bulchi were called “ Aju Bin, at Sinakar 
“ Shri Bin,” at Gilgit and Dainyor “ Rato-denaken,” and at Naugam “ Shri Bai.” The 
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“Shri Bai’’ ceremony, performed with a slight difference at Naugam, will be dealt with 
separately. 

Sculptured Stones.^ 

On the bank of the Indus river a big stone is seen about a mile s distance from the 
entrance of Botugah Nullah (Chilas Nullah) where there stand some boatmen s huts. It 
bears a figure of a Buddhist •Mane [ ? ]• The carving begins a little above the 
foot of the stone. In height it is a little larger than a man. Though faintly engraved, 
it is so skilfully whitened that, although It has been exposed for so long a time to the action 



of the weather, its white colour is still to be remarked from a distance. On this rock 
there are also many other figures of the same kind, but they are somewhat smaller in si^e 
than the one above mentioned. Some two or three miles below this place, there are numer- 
ous stones of various sizes on the river bank bearing the figures of goats and 
markhors, &c. Some of the stones show representations of axes, while the others arTe 
those of deer. At some places the carvings are seen on the top of a stone as well as 
on its sides. The same kind of figures are also seen in the Bagrot Valley engraved on 
rock-faces between the Sanikar and Bulchi villages.* ^ ^ 

At Barmas, near Damot, in the Sai valley, there are two pictui^ of Buddha. One is 
carved on a stone, and the other is a painting of Buddha sitting among his disciples. 

At another place, in the neighbourhood of Chilas, there is a rock still larger in size, 
and on its river side there are a good many figures. There are also two or thr^ carvings 
of temples with a large number of men, goats, horses and cows, &c., engrayi^ <Hi theni. 
On this stone there is an inscription written in some ancient character. The sarnie cai^* 
ings are noticed for some way along the river, which here does not sufficient|j^^.i|i 
summer to do them any injury. It shows that in a certain period, this part of Chi^ 
inhabited by Buddhists. The inhabitants of Chilas are under the impff»aon 
inscriptions ar^ made by the fairies.* The tradition is that in ancient the 1a|nd ^ 

^ These villages are situated in the Laspur V'alley. ■ s \ 

t [ A. simaar belief is held by the Malays (Muhammadans) of Lower Siam and Pahahg mgaidittg the 
ttod certain clay tablet)* of Buddhistic origin found in cave*. Sec Steffen, I90a» N*o. ^ 

♦ [See also p, io6 iwi/aa.— -Ed.] . 
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frequently visited by fairies who used to make these inscriptions, as in the opinion of the 
Chilasis it is beyond man’s power to produce such inscriptions. It is also afifirmed that 
these fairies were seen in those days by all men, but nowadays they are visible to no one 
except to a great Mullah by dint of his miracles. . The Bagrot people say that the 
carvings were inscribed on stones by the fairies on the night of “ Shino Bazono ; ” and 
that on the same night the fairies frequently used to rub away the figures from one stone 
and to engrave the same on another. 

a 

The Ceremony ok Sri Kun. 

Sri Kun is said to be the sister of Nagi Sochemi, and lived at Shankank, a village 
near Godai in the District of Astore. The villagers used to present goats to this goddess 
and prayed before her seat for the supply of their wants. Her followers were strictly 
prohibited from keeping cows, or drinking their milk, and were under the impression 
that by so doing they were apt to lose their flocks, herds, or the produce of their lands. 

“ JaINKISH ” AND “DeWARO.” 

At Gilgit proper and in the surrounding villages there are seen two small tracts of 
land called “ Jainkish ” and “ Dewaro.” The former is situated on the river bank and the 
latter at the foot of a hill, except at some places in which they both are found at the foot 
of a hill. In ancient times, when Islam had not spread to these parts, the tribes used to 
bum the dead at “ Jainkish,” and a few days after they gathered and carried away the 
bones to ** Dewaro,” where they buried them in one pit. Remnants of bones still mark 
these places, though the traces have almost been obliterated by time. In these circum- 
stances, however, one is not wrong in supposing that Muhammadanism is of recent growth. 

Several old men still living at Gilgit relate that they used to play with the brass 
bangles and rings which they found in “Jainkish; ” but to carry away such articles to 
their houses was considered improper. From this it appears that the dead bodies were 

burnt with their ornaments. 

• • 

Sankar Village AND a “Chinar” Tree. 

There is a small populous village named Sankar in the Bagrot Valley. It is said 
th at when this tract was lying waste, a Fakir named Shah Burya passed through and 
hinted there for a short time. Becoming thirsty and finding no water, he prayed to God 
for a g<^ supply. His prayer was granted, and a sufficient quantity of water burst 

fix>m an adjacent hill. After a few days Shah Burya felt the heat of the sun, and 
planting hist stick, which was of chinar wood, deep into the ground, prayed again to the 
to make it into a large chinar tree. This prayer was also granted, and a 
dijjli: ]g^W^ undCT whose shadow he afterwards used to sit. The branches of this tree 

Mid to have been once so large and spreading that they touched the neighbouring 
bill about 600 yards distant, across the Bagrot Nullah. The tree was afterwards burnt by 

period five shoots sprang out from its trunk, and these 
seen, forming an enclosure about 30 yards wide. 
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A Pearl I'ree on the Deorani Mountain. 

On the east of Tashot, a villaq'e in the Ba^rot Valley, there stands a snow-covered 
mountain called Deobani. The people say that there is a large pearl tree on its top, 
which is the j)roperty of the fairies and giants, A good mountaineer is said to have once 
reached its summit. Gathering a load of the pearls, he started down towards his home. 
But h<; was surprised to see a cr^wd of giants and fairies coming after him, andy being 
frightened by their approach, he thought it better to throw away all the pearls in order 
to save his life ; he was suqirised, however, to find that a fairy still followed him as far as 
his house. There he closed his door. While changing his clothes he found that a pearl 
was hidden in his shoes. 'I'he pearl was then thrown towards the fairy; she picked it up 
and disappeared. A similar story is related about Nanga Parbat, a mountain on the 
west of Astor. 

SiiANGALi Ween. 

f 

At about two miles east of Danyore, a village about three miles east of Gilgit, there is 
seen on the northern side of the road leading to the Bagrot Valley a small piece of ground 
about one yard square surrounded by walls about three feet high. This place is called 
“ Shangali Ween ” (place of putting chain). It ^s said that there used to be a golden 
chain hanging in the air without any support. Inanciqnt times, when any case was to be 
decided on oath, both the parties were carried there and each of them addressed the 
chain in the following manner : “ O Sojio Shangali (sacred chain), whoever of us is sinful 
please accuse him by striking his neck ; and the chain used miraculously to whirl round 
the neck of the man who was guilty. The man was then convicted and punished by 
the authorities according to law. No chain is now found at the spot, and the people 
relate an interesting story about its disappearance. They say that two men of the 
Bagrot Valley were once coming together to Gilgit : one of them had brought some gold .. 
with him which the other succeeded in stealing. Making a small hole in his stick, he put 
the gold secretly into it. The men, after a long quarrel about the lost gold, decided 
that the case should be settled by the Shangali. When they were entering the place, the 
guilty man gave his stick which contained the gold to the other, and they both* began to 
beg before the Shangali, asking that, whichever of them had gohJ in his possession, he 
might be struck by the Shangali, The Shangali, who was aware of the trick, was 
much enraged at this attempt to deceive, and, considering itself offended, at once dis- 
appeared for ever without settling their case. The loser of gold was now very angiy, 
and in a fit of his anger struck the stick on the walls of the enclosure. The stick broke 
and the lost gold was disclosed. 

Nong and Chakrot Bari, 

Near Laos village in the Astor district there is a small fountain called Nong. 
The people consider it a sacred one and offer sacrifices at the place for the ful- 
filment of th'^ir wants. If owing to drought a loss of their crops is expected, or if for any 
other reason heavy rain is required, the people used to throw some -unclean thing in- 
to the spring, such as the bone of a dog; it then began to rain, and continued until the 
object was taken out. Owing to the belief that the spring was sacred and, moreover^ 
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to inflict harm upon the people, they themselves did not dare to put an unclean thinij into 
the spring ; and therefore on such occasions a foreiifner was em|)loved to perform this 
act, receiving as remuneration a Iari>e <juantity of <»rain collected for the purpost' at tlu? 
rate of two seers per house. After roceivinj^ this jjruin he threw some unclean tiling’ into 
the sprinjf ; and took it out when the rain was no mon? rec juitcrd. I'liere art* two othtT 
similar sprintfs : one in the Bagrot Valley, called Chakrot Bari; and the other ne.ar the 
Tarshing village in the Astor District, called Komachon uts. 

“ Rashoo At Yudatni.” 

• (The Fairies’ Drum of Rashoo.) 

The Dorns of Bulchhi, a village in the Bagrot V'^alley, have still in their possession a 
.sVnall drum about one foot in diameter and three feet in circumftironce. This is called 
“ Rashoo at Yudatni.” It was once carefullykeptin a handsome cover by Rashoo, a Rono 
Wazir of Gilgit, who had ruled for the chief in that place. It is said, that whenever 
Rashoo intended to advance against any chief, the Yudatni was brought and kept before 
him. If it made a noise, without having been beaten by anybody, Rashoo believed it an 
omen of success. But if it were silent, Rashoo postponed his expedition. 

The Hoof Mark of a Horse. 

Between Edgah and«Balan villages in the Astore district there are seen on a rock 
near the old road which faces the Phina village, a few small Hags. It is said that at this 
place there is a mark on a stone of the hoof of a horse. The story of the hoof-print 
is this — The place was once haunted by a giante.ss, who was a bitter enemy of mankind, 
and had become the terror of the people. The people wished to get rid of her. By the 
providence of God, one day a venerable Darwesh — some say that the Darwesh was no on«3 
else but Hazrat Khizar himself — halted on the river-bank close to the foot of the Phina 
village, and saw the giantess acro.ss the .stream. He flung him.sclf on his honse and, 
spurring it vigorously, came upon the giantess with the speed of lightning. She had no 
alternative left but to take to her heels, which she did, leaving the noise of her .shrieks 
behind, and was never seen again. The honse had come upon it with such a vigour 
that the stone gave way under its weight, and there burst forth from the stone sjjring 
of cool, fresh water. Though there exists no trace of it now, it is still looked upon as 
a sacred place, and the people from far and near gather together annually to celebrate 
the event by killing a sheep, feasting upon it, and making merry. 

XI. 

The Foot of Malik the RA of Gilgit.* 

• 

It is said that one of the feet of Malik, an ancient Rd of Gilgit, was naturally formed 
like the hoof of an ass. He took great care to conceal this defect from all people. One 
of his old servants had, however, a knowledge of the mystery ; but he was strictly 
forbidden by the R<^ to disclose the .secret. The .servant kept it from becoming known 

. » {Cf. llM€ro«k »tory of Midas and bU ean, and of how Iheir asinino form was rovcalcd to the pcoidc.— Ed.} 
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for a long time, in fear lest his life should be in danger should he breathe but a 
word. But his belly began to swell day by day, owing to his keeping the - knowledge to 
himself. He was at a loss to know how to cure his disease without betraying the secret, 
but at last thought of a remedy, and went up a lofty mountain to setU'chout a lonely^ place 
when? there would be no shepherds or other men. I'here he dug a sinall hole sufficiently 
large to hold his head. Seeing that nobody was anywhere near, he put his 
head into the hole and began to cry as loud as possible, in order to let out the secret from 
his belly, that one of the feet of Majik was Hke the hoof of an ass. He continued repeat- 
ing the words till he felt <|uite cured, and then returned to Gilgit. A couple of ckih’ trees 
are said to have grown up after a short time on the spot whera he had uttered the 
words. A certain shepherd happened to go there and by chance cut a branch of one of 
the trees for the purpose of making a flute .out of the wood. He brought it home and 
lashioned it into an instrument. But when the flute was blown it always uttered the 
sentence which the servant of the Rd had uttered on the mountain. The news soon 
got about, and the people were so surprised to hear it that numbers came from a far 
distance to satisfy their curiosity by seeing and hearing such a miraculous flute. The 
Rd himself even heard the, news, to his perplexity and sorrow. He called for his 
servant to question him, and to punish him if there had been any fault on his part. But 
the man was unable to reply until he had traced the origin of the wood of which the 
flute was made. Having done this, he ascertained that the miraculous power of the flute 
was due to him. Begging pardon of the chief, he related to him the story, to the latter’s 
great amusement, and thus .saved his life. 

XII. 

The Legend of Shri Badat the Man-Eater. 

Once upon a time there lived a chief at Gilgit named Shri Badat. He was in the 
habit of obtaining a sheep daily from his subjects. One day, when eating his dinner, he 
was much surprised to find that the meat was more tasty than before. He ordered his 
kulchin (darogha of the kitchen) to find out where the sheep was brouglit from.' . The 
kotival concerned was sent for, and he stated that he had got tfiis sheep from a woman* 
of the Barmas village. She was ordered to appear at once. The woman who did not 
know the reason of this sudden call, was much frightened at being brought Before the 
chief, whom she had never seen before. Trembling as she approached the court, she was 
much relieved on hearing Shri Badat’ s questions and cheerily replied as follows: ** Peace 
be ever upon thee, O thou great King of Gilgit 1 The mother of this she^ had di^ A 
few days after its birth, and the lamb being very beautiful was very much admimd''^ me. 
Thinking it a hardship to lose the lamb as well as the ewe, I fed it with my own mi^ 
it was able to graze. A few days ago the same lamb was presetted to yo^m: Hi^l^esi** 
Shri Badat was very pleased on hearing this story, and gave the Woman a tieward 

and dismissed her. Sitting alone, he began to think over the cause of the ^at itt mts ^^te ' 
meat. He argued that when the meat of a lamb which had for a ^ort Uma ^ 
the human breast, was so excellent to the taste, the meat of ^e huimp 
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always nourished by human milk would certainly be better than that o^ an animal. 
Coming* 1b this- tondusiori, he gave orders that a tax of human children should be levied 
in future instead of sheep, and' that their meat should always be served at his dinner. In 
this way he became a man>eAter. 

The Capture of Gilgit by Skardu Chiefs; the Soul of Shri Badat and the 

“Talino” and “Nisalo” Ceremonies. 

7 '.- 

‘ In the reign of Shri Badat, a Buddhist Chief of pilgit, three princes named Khisrau, 
Jamshed and Shamsher, the .sons of Azur, a chief of Skardu, are said to have arrived at 
Danyore, 'a, village situated about four miles east of Gilgit at the junction of the Gilgit and 
Hunza rivers. They were the first Muhammadan chiefs who started from Skardu to con- 
quer and subdue* the hill States of Hunza, Nagar and Gilgit. They had succeeded in 
capturing the two former States, and it was now the turn of Gilgit to fall into their hands. 
The people relate an interesting story about their arrival and their obtaining possession of 
the fertile tract of Gilgit proper. They say the princes were born of fairies and arrived 
atrDanyore flying on wings from the lofty mountains where the fairies live. One day 
they saw a wild cow grazing on the “Danyore Khoh,” a hill at about two miles distant 
from the place they were sitting. The elder brothers, Khisrau and Jamshed, re(iuested 
the younger, Shamsher, to shoot the cow with his bow and arrow. Shamsher out of 
respect for his elder brothers said that he could net shoot first, but he was overruled 
and compelled to carry out the request. He then took up his bow and arrow and 
aiming at the cow shot her with such dexterity that her body was pierced by the arrow. 
The Danyore people were much surprised to see this skill of Shamsher, and ran away 
noisily to the hill to fetch the body. They found the animal lying half-dead of the 
wound caused by the arrow, which had penetrated the heart. The cow was brought 
to the village and placed before the princes, who ordered the liver to be roasted and 
served. When the meat was brought in, Khisrau and Jamshed remarked that it would 
be seemly on Shamsher’s part to eat it himself, as it was the result of his skill. In vain did 
Sham$her tfy to make them join. He was thus obliged to eat it himself, but he 
|iad not taken more thaji three or four slices, when both his tdder brothers took 
flight into the air and disappeared. Shamsher also tried his utmost to follow his 
brothers, but the meat ju.st taken by him had worked such an effect on his body 
that he could not even rise a little above the surface of the <;arth, and reproaching 
hiniself with the deed which had caused his separation from his beloved but faithless 
brothers, he remained content to pass his future days in the village. The inhabitants of 
Danyore who had seen his marvellous act, considered him, on account of his being 
** fi^iry-boim,** of a race superior to their pwn, and always showed him much respect and 
b^ediOnce. After a lapse of some months he related to a large gathering of the 
arouhd him, tikt he had just seen a big markhor frolicking hither and thither 
bh' ^O HapulcOr Mountain (above Naupur and Naikoo vi]lage.s), and that he wisfled 
to shqic^ it it onCe lyith his arrow. They were very surprised to know that he had seen a 

more than four miles, and they would not have believed him 
hM 'itliby hot kiibl^y experienced his miraculous power of sight on the occasion of his 
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shooting the cow, and had they not believed him to be fairy-born. They all therefore 
expressed their pleasure at his wish to shoot the markhor. Shamsher then aimed at his 
victim, and, shooting the arrow with all his might, cried out that he had killed the markhor, 
to the great joy of the villagers, many of whom expressed their wish to accompany him 
in fetching the dead animaU They went up the hill via the Naupur stream and found the 
markhor lying on the self-same spot that had been pointed out by Shamsher, and they all 
heartily congratulated him on his success. The sun was high and the day hot, and 
the men, who were tired, searched for and found a spring well shaded by trees. There 
they slept for awhile Miyo Khai Soni, a daughter of Shri Badat, used also to live on the 
same mountain near the spring, in ortler to pass the hot summer days. A maid-servant 
of hers happened to come there to fetch water, and was surprised to find that some 
strangers were sleeping near the spring. She returned at once and reported the matter 
to her mistress, who became very angry and ordered all her maid-servants to capture and 
bring them before her. This was done. Shamsher was a youth of handsome and" come- 
ly appearance, and as soon as the princess saw him her rage fled, sothat she forgot every 
angry word she had thought of as befitting the occasion, and very politely and amiably 
askeil after his health and the cause of his coming up the mountain. She was SO much 
struck and pleased with his refined behaviour and elegant manners that she at once 
exclaimed 

“ I might call thee a thing divine: for nothing natural ^ 

I ever saw so noble.” 

Shamsher asked for her permission to leave and go down the hill, but this was refused 
and the party was amiably invited to stay the night. They devoted much of their time to 
conviirsation, and Miyo Khai modestly showed her preference by listening to the stories of 
the prince’s adventures and deeds of valour from his own lips. At last he gained a ten- 
der place in her heart. The moment was a critical one for Shamsher, who thanked her 
courteously for her favourable consideration and told her that the idea of her giving her 
hand to a foreigner like himself would prove a sorrow to all concerned when the news 
reached Shri Badat. These words were hard to bear, and the soft-liearted princess began 
to weep and fell down at his feet. This action of Miyo Khai produced a sudden effect- 
on the heart of .Shamsher, who feeling for her unbearable grief, lifted her up from his feet 
anil gently consented to their union, in .spite of the fate that might await them at her 
father’s hand. The princess was pleased beyond expression, and her subsequent devotion 
is a proof of her feelings. She ordered all her maid-servants to appear, and explained to 
them her desire. She also informed them how dear she was to Shri Badat and that this 
would cause him to listen to her appeal. But if any of them should tell the news, she 
must consider her life as at an end, and her property confiscated. They all trembled at 
the words of their mistre.ss, and with due respect expressed themselves to the effect 
that her happiness was their heartfelt desire, and that they were extremely glad to kn^w 
cf this selection; and they promised that nobody else should hear a word about this 
from their mouths. The marriage ceremonies were secretly performed on 
the same night, and Miyo Khai wa.s, some people say, named Sakina, but according to 
others her name became Nur Bukht. Next morning Shamsher allowed his Danyori 
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companions to go down to their village, with instructions to keep what they had seen 
a secret. Shamsher became hlled with the desire to make himself ruler of Gilgit, and 
began to instigate his wife to murder her father and to raise the Danyori people secretly 
against him. Sakina, whose passions had mastered her sense of duty, prepared 
to take her father’s life foi* the sake of her beloved stranger. Shri Badat, being 
the descendant of giants, had no fear of being attacked by sword or arrow, as these wea- 
pons had no effect on his body, and no one knew what his soul was made of. The first 
thing therefore for Shamsher to inquire was the secret of his soul. So, on a certain 
day, in order to gratify this desire, and to prove the trust his wife had in him, he pro- 
phesied that as soon as the leaves of a certain tree should decay and become yellow, .she 
should no more see her father. It happened that the leaves of the tree decayed much 
earlier tluin usuaV, and Sakina, thinking that it meant the death of her father, went down the 
hill iam^ting ; but she was much surprised to find that he was still aUve. She related to 
h«: fath^ that a few days ago a certain fakir had gone up the hill and had foretold that 
as soon as the leaves of a certain tree should turn yellow she should unfortunately find 
herself an orphan. On this day the leaves of the tree had turned yellow, and, considering 
this an i|Uomen, her filial love had caused her to present herself at his feet, but she thanked 
God it was not so, and that the fakir's statement had proved false. Shri Badat said 
in reply, “ O my affectionate daughter, nobody in the world can kill me, as no one knows 
of what my soul is made. • How can it be injured until someone knows its nature? It 
is beyond a man’s power to inflict harm on my body.” Sakina said that her happiness 
d<^nded on his life and safefy. As she was dearest to him in the world, he should 
luive no hesitation in informing her of the secret of his soul. She would, moreover, be 
able to forestall any unfavourable omens, and to show her filial love by devoting her 
life to. the safety of her kind father. He used much finesse in turning the topic of conver- 
sation, and made many pretences in order to keep his secret from his daughter, in spite 
of h^ pertinacity. His paternal love at Is^t compelled him to grant her wishes, and 
lie infofmed her that his soul was rhade of ghi (butter), a substance which cannot be 
mtiltad without much heat; and that whenever she should see a large fire burning in 


t mr arORnd tiis fort, she^ mu.st consider it the last day of his life. But he did not know 
that he .was putting his ifte in danger by confiding in a weak-hearted woman, who was 
btihST uaed ti> take his life. Miyo Khai passed a few days with her father and 
weht up to her bill-abode, where she found her beloved Shamsher anxiously awaiting 
hek , artivaU. . To him she related her donversation with Shri Badat. He was extremely 


j^ad this description of Shri Badat’s soul, as he was prepared to spare no 

t^ The information acquired now led him to think of the speedy 

of hia hop^. He is said to have sent for his Danyori companions secretly, 

and whose loyalty was unquestionable, since 
of a fairy. The cruelty of Shri Badat knew no bounds, so that 
man-eater; and his subjects were already looking for an 
rid of the tyrant in order to save the lives of their innocent 
Shamsher won the Danyore men’s approval of the plot 
adding that he was now master of the secret of their ruler’s 
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soul. The}- agreed to lend a helping hand to Sharnsher and to raise the subjects secretly 
against their merciless chief. On finding that the majority of the people had joined him, 
Sharnsher fixed a date for accomplishing the deed by burning a large fire late at night 
round the fort of .Shri Badat. A few days before the appointed day, he sent down 
Sakina to her father with instructions to keep the secret, while he himself went down to 
Danyore village to make his^ preparations. At about 3 a.m. on the night appointed 
for the purpose, all the people turned out of their homes with torches in their hands 
and a quantity of wood. Shri Badat’s fort was situated about 200 yards easf of the 
present Gilgit polo-ground on the site of the hou.ses of the B&irai family. The people 
were still some way from the fort when Shri Badat’s .spirit began to feel uneasy. He 
therefore asked his daughter to go out and see what was the cause of his restlessness. 
This undutiful and faithless woman, who had a perfect knowledge of the conspiracy, 
went out and returned after some delay, in order to let the people come closer, and said 
that there was nothing to be feared outside the fort. But Shri Badat’s increasing 
uneasiness brought him out of his room. He found himself in a very awkward position, 
having by this time been surrounded by the enemy, who had succeeded in planting large 
fires round the fort. In this predicament he held no time to consider the necessity of 
puni.shing his wicked daughter, but at once jumped up in the air and took wing 
towards Chotur Khan, a snowy tract in the Ishkoman V’alley. He is said to have rested 
at Yashpur (a deserted village near about i2 miles west of Grilgit) Hinzil, where he 
requested somebody to bring him a cup of cold water. The village had a plentiful 
produce of grapes, and the inhabitants used to make wine from them. The man there- 
fore brought out a cup of wine to Shri Badat, who refused, saying angrily that, seeing 
that he had come there after having escaped from a fire which had done great injury 
to his soul, it was improper for he man to give him wine instead of cold water, 
which was what he had asked for. But none would bring him water, and, being ^thus 
di.ssatisfied with the treatment of the villagers, he cursed the place, saying that it 
would be totally ruined and laid waste, so as to produce no grapes again. It 
happened in the following year that the glacier which afforded a supply .of water for 
the village melted away, thus effectually destroying the village cultivation forever. 
From Yashpur Shri Badat went to Chotur Khan and hid himself there under a big 
glacier, where he is still .said to have his abode. The people have a firm belief that he 
will re appear at Gilgit to renew his rule over them with redoubled fury. Being afraid 
of his regaining the kingdom, the people are in the habit of burning big fires in 
their homes throughout the night of the anniversary in November on which Shri 
Badat was driven from Gilgit, in order to keep away his ghost if it return. On this 
night no one ventures to sleep, but to while away the time they are in the habit^of 
dancing and singing round the big fires. This ceremony is called “ Talino.” There 
is, however, a family of Kulchins (the kitchen servants of Shri Badat) who do not take 
part in the performance of the ceremony ; for they are still loyal and faithful to thar 
master, and are still desirous of his returning to his own. This is the only family now 
residing at Gilgit who are well-wishers of Shri Badat. It is curious that th^ should 
have escaped injury at the hands of the opposite party. 
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On the afternoon of the following day each family kills five goats for every house, as a 
token of their happiness at being free for one more year from the re-arrival of the cruel 
chief. The meat is dried and kept to be cooked during the following months. It is 
said that the meat of the goats killed on this day does not turn bad, even if kept for years. 
This ceremony is called by them “ Nisalo.” 

, Story of the Katchata family and “Chili” Ceremony, 

Once upon a time there resided at Gilgit a *wealthy family of Katchatas. This 
family lived alone in a separate fort on the site of the fruit orchard in which Mr. Hayward 
is buriecT. The family grew so strong that it kept the chief afraid of its power. The 
Rd, who always used to keep a watchful eye over this clan, was so frightened by their 
doings that, being unable to fight them openly in the day-time, he thought at last 
of making a sudden night attack on the sleeping warriors. The proposed attack was so 
successfully carried out by the Rh that he left none alive in the fort except a pregnant 
woman, who managed to escape by a small window and took flight up the Kargah 
Valley, in order to seek a refuge in a secluded village of Uarel. There she soon bore 
a son. None of the family survived 40 cultivate their lands, which were lying waste. 
The Rd, however, took this task upon himself, and wheat was sown over the land by 
his followers. But he was much vexed when he saw the whole crop turned black 
and become unfit for food, and that his labour was fruitless. For the five succes- 
sive years the same state of things continued, and the Rd, being weary of cultivating 
the lands any longer, at last ordered the Danyals to explain the real cause of this 
misfortune. According to their usual custom the I^anyals worked themselves into a 
state of frenzy by burning the leaves of the chili, and then, putting their ears for a short 
time upon the drums to listen to what these had to say, sung a song to the following 
effect:— 

** The fertility, prosperity and abundance of Gilgit were due to the happiness and the 
l>lessed hands of the Katchata clan, and because they were extremely oppressed and 
tyrannised pyer by the Rd, the destruction of the land resulted and will continue until 
a man of the same family is brought here to plough the lands with his own oxen, and 
to put in the seed in the Rd’s cloak. A few handfuls must be scattered by the Ra 
himself, while the remainder is sown by the Katchata or his followers in these fields. 
The other inhabitants must not precede the Katchata in ploughing and cultivating their 
lands.” On this the chief gave orders to the assembly to bring a man of that clan, 
from any part of the country in which he could be found, and promised that a good 
reward would be given to the man who succeeded in finding him. A number of the Rd’s 
followers at once started in all directions in the hope of gaining the reward. The man 
who had set out for Darel and Tangir came to know, to his great delight, that a woman 
of. the family had at the time of the massacre escaped towards Uarel,' where she had 
since borne a son. He sought out her dwelling, and promising her safety as well as a 
good reward, obtained her consent to accompany him to Gilgit. He thus gained the 
rewcjurd, while she was welcomed by all the people. The R4 then assisted in the sowing 
of the fields according to the advice of the Danyals, and with the returning happiness of 
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the Katchata the crops were that year excellent. The boy was afterwards married and 
is said to have had four sons. Three of them were sent to the RiSs of Hunza, Nagar and 
Yasin, at their request, to reside in their respective States as beings of divine nature, 
while one remained at Gilgit. From that time it has become a custom that the RA s 
lands are ploughed first by the Katchata clan, and that afterwards the othw pe<^lc com- 
mence this operation. As soon as the ploughing is finished and the time to sow the seed has 
arrived, the R4 gives a big feast to the*nhabitants, who all assemble at his house and make 
merry, with the usual dancing, singing and playing upon flutes and drums. Some flour 
is then rubbed on a Katchata’s face, and his long locks are let loose. Moreover, he is 
made to bellow and go like an ox in front of all the party towards the RA's fields, where 
some food is given him by the RA. This he catches and eats like a beast. Next begins 
the sowing operation by the Katchata’s putting some handfuls of se^ in the RA s skirt, 
who mixing with it a small amount of gold dust, scatters it with his own hands in one of 
the fields. The rest of ^the seed is scattered by the Katchata, and then by all the other 
people in their fiplds. On this day, which is called ** Chili, *’ the Katchata receives from 
the RA a reward of one maund of flour, 5 seers of ghi, one turban and one cloak. 

The Murder of Wazir Thusho. 

There lived a wealthy and influential man named Thusho at Gulapur in the 
Punyal District, during the time of Badshah, who was the rulei* of Yasin. He had made 
for himself a golden plough, and used to keep many hidden treasures in safe places in the 
adjacent nullahs. These are said to be still buried, but the places are unknown. Badshah, 
the Mehtar of Yasin, once sent him a khillat. When the messengers reached Gulapur, 
Thusho was ploughing in a field on the side of the Yasin road. The^ men, who did i^ot know 
Thusho asked him the whereabouts of the house of Wazir Thusho. .Me pointed out his bWn 
house to them, showing them a round-about way to it, while he himself went there direct by 
a short cut and arrived before them. In the interval he changed his clothes and then met 
the messengers, who presented him vrith the khillat. On receiving this, Thusho to- 

wards his fort called “ Boon Thoki.” (Its ruins are still found at Gulapur.) -By so doing 
he meant that his fort was so strong that the Mehtars of Yasin* sent him prwehts. Tim 
messengers were soon dismissed by him, and they related this story to their" chief oh ih«r 
return to Yasin. The chief was much angered by Thusho^ s bearing, and advahimd agmhm 
him with a large force. Thusho sent out his younger brother, Khhshhai Beg, td chedt his 
advance, but he had already reached Gulapur. In the fighting which en^ed, Kh^hhat 
cut his way through the opposite forces and came face to face with BadShahj who 
three cuts with a sword at Khushhal Beg, which the latter dextttfmisly 
shield, and cried out that it was now his turn of attackv The Mehtlr enquw6d ite 
of them was after all to turn tail, to which Khushhal TCg made * 

king of hawks, Khushhal Beg of fowls only, and that he at ' 

The fightiug'was then stopped, and the Mehtar being consideiibd \^tdrtnuSy 
Yasin. Thusho was very angry that his brother Khushhal Beg 
when such a fiivourable opportunity offered itself; so he nmdehihi 
Chatur Khan in Ishkoman. Hearing this news, Badshah again his 
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Thusho. The Meht^r captured Hakim Beg, the son of Thusho, atGakuchand brought him 
along with great ceremony and treated him very kindly, making him many presents in 
order to show him Jiis magnanimity. Reaching Gulapur, the Mchtar sent Hakim Beg to 
his father Thushoo with a message of surrender ; but Thusho was still more enraged at such 
a message from the lips of his own son, whom he blamed fpr bringing with him an army 
against his father ; and (taking up a matchlock) was ready to commence fighting. Hakim 
Beg who had seen Badshah’s might, however, persuaded him from doing so, and 
forced him to accept allegiance. Thusho yielded to this, and in the mid.st of a large 
crowd of the headmeh and his followers, came out of his fort to salaam to Badshah. A 
dance was then held by the Mehtar, and Thusho ordered to show his obedience by dancing. 
This he did, but instead of to Badshah in the course of the dance, he bowed towards 

his oWn fort The Mehtar was filled with anger and ordered his servants to behead 
. Thusho with his 12 sons at the* same spot. They were cruelly murdered and buried all 
together. Their grave, which is called “ Thusho ai Bombat,”- is about five yards square 
and nine feet high, having the form of a small vault in which they are buried. The roof 
has now fallen in owing to a fig-tree having grown out of the vault. Khhushal Beg, 
the brother of Thusho, was afterwards* recalled by Badshah from Chatur Khan and made 
Wazir of Gulapur. 

The advance of Skardu Chiefs against Chitral and the Devastation 

OF THE ChEMOGAH VILLAGE. 

When Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Shah Murad, and Shah Sultan, the princes of Skardu, ad- 
vanced towards Chitral, they halted on their way for a couple of days at Chemogah, a village 
about 19 miles east of Gilgit. Here they made merry, played polo, and tried to overawe 
the people by the horrible noise of about a score of drums. All the inhabitants of the village 
came to pay their respects, except one wealthy man of Chemogah. Some of his enemies 
called .his absence to notice. He was therefore brought by the Chiefs’ men and asked 
to explain the cause of hi§f delay in paying his respects. He stated that he had gone to 
his goatrppn, and as he had left the kids and lambs loose to suck milk, he could not, 
0|wing to their noise, h^r of the arrival of the princes or the sound of their drums. The 
.chiefs turned veiy angry, and to ascertain the truth of his statement, they deputed some of 
their seiryante to go into the man’s pen and to listen for the sound of the drums, which 
. would be beaten afterwards. They returned, saying that the noise of his flocks was 
^ su^ciently overpowering to overcome the sound of the drums. The chiefs were astonished 
; tq Hear this fbqt stil^ not relent, and they decided that the lands o!* Chemogah should 

,b^la^v^wa8tH tn order to prevent any of the people becoming rich enough to admit of a 
of arrogance and disrespect. For this purpo.se the chiefs gave orders that 
bag^ be thrown into the source of the Chemogah stream, in 

: Oijdei^ that^ t^^ because of its weight, would cause the level of the stream to be 

from being obtained for the irrigation of the land; and so it 
village and fields were laid waste. 

at Gilgit by both the Haramoshaod the Astore routes, 
^l^^n t^^.^f diyii^ons joined at Hinzil, a village about seven miles north-west of jGilgit, the 
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princes thought of counting their men for the purpose of ascertaining their losses, as they 
were proceeding against a distant and formidable foe, who was likely to inflict a further 
loss on their numbers. Such a large force was never seen before in the country, and it 
was not an easy task for the chiefs to have them counted in a day. The simplest way 
therefore was adopted by th<; chiefs, viz., to order their men to throw stones together in a 
heap at one stone per man, and to take out one stone from the same heap on their return, 
in order that by this means they might be able to deduct the casualties. There is a heap 
of stones at Hinzil, which, however, it* more probably the ruins of a Bhuddist tope. 

They conquered the country as far as Chitral, where they are said to have placed a 
big .stone under a large chinar tree. 

The ddk arrangements are .said to be so excellent that the chiefs used to eat dinner 
cooked at Skardu, which reached them warm at a distance of about 400 miles. 

The following song is .still preserved at Gilgit in memory of these Chiefs : — 

“(i) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad trai draro, Khiri nile sine aje Kaltor 

ganaige. 

(2) Ala pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro Khiri nile sine aje Kaltor ganaige. 

(3) Ala, Sher .Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, Khiri hole sarega lam g^ti 

ganaige. 

(4) Ala, pote Makpoon ai pote, trai draro Khiri hole sarega lam guti ganaige. 

(5) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, Hathoo Kh&n Khur bai Khiri 

Hosi ga Yur phiraigai. 

(6) Ala; pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, Hathoo Kh&n Khur bai Khiri Hosi 

ga Yur phiraigai. 

(7) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, Chemogar ai cel phote", sang 

brang tharaigai. 

(8) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, Chemogar ai cel phote, sang brang 

tharaigai. 

(9) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, hune nili Chili ai Khiri devai 

• • 

notaige, 

(10) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote trai draro, hune nili Chili ai Khiri devai notaige. 

(11) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, hune nile Chili ai Khiri dum 

dolo bashaigai. 

(12) Ala, pott, Makpoon ai pote trai draro, hune nili Chili ai Khiri dum dolo 

bcishaigai. 

(13) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, Khiri Brook ga Balim photai, 

Khiri roni ronal tharaigai. 

(14) Ala, pote Makpoon ai pote trai draro, Khiri Brook ga Balim photai, Khiri 

roni ronal tharaigai. ’ 

(15) Ala, Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Murad, trai draro, Khiri Brook ga Balim phota 

Khiri chai ghinigai. 

(16) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, Khiri Brook ga Balim photoi Khiri 

chai ghinigai. 
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(17) Ala, Sher Shah, AU Shah, Murad, trai draro, Chtrachtral aje bat bai, Khirl 

oordome thap tharaigai. 

(18) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, chtrachtral aje bat bat, Khiri oordome 

thap tharaigai. 

(19) Ala, Sher Shah, AH Shah, Murad, trai draro,* Shah Katur nayiita, mute 

chhal bagaigai. 

(20) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, Shah Katur nayata, mute chhal 

bagaigai. • 

(21) Ala, Sher Shah, AU Shah, Murad, trai draro, Gilit brangsa ganen, Yasin 

ar bola degai. 

(22) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, Gilit brangsa ganen, ’Yasin ar bola 

degai. 

(23 Ala, Sher Shah, AU Shah, Murad, trai draro, chimar ai chhai photai, dare 
bat othaigai. 

(24) Ala, pote, Makpoon ai pote, trai draro, chimar ai chhai photai, dare bat 
othaigai.” 

Transi.ation. 

(1) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, AU Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 

made a bridge over the blue river below. 

(2) O (countryftien), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have made 

a bridge over the blue river below. 

(3) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, AU Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 

pitched their shining tents beside the rippling pond below. 

(4) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, havf; 

pitched their shining tents beside the rippling pond below. 

(5) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, AU Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 

made a kul (watercourse) below Hathu mountain (between Ramghat and 
Doyan) and have worked a water-mill with it at Hosi (a place near 
.• Ramghat). 

(6) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon three brothers, have made 

a kul below Hathu mountain (between Ramghat and Doyan) and have 
worked a water-mill with it at Hosi (a place near Ramghat). 

(7) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, AU Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 

broken the nullah of Chemogar (Chemogah) and have made the land 
barren. 

(8) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have broken 

the nullah of Chemogar (Chemogah) and have made the land barren, 

(9) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, AU Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 

held a dance of giants beneath that high, green chili tree. 

(10) O. (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have held a 

dance of giants beneath that high green chili tree. 

(11) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, AU Shah, and Murad, three brothers, are 

having their drums beaten beneath that high, green chili tree. 
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(12) O (countr>'men), the sons, the sons of Makpooji, three brothers, ate having 

their drums beaten beneath that high, green chtJt tree. V 

(13) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, Ail Shah, and Murad, .three brothers, have 

conquered Brook and Balim, and the women of "the places are weeping. 

(14) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have con.« 

tiuered Brook and Balim, and the women of the places are weeping. 

( 1 5) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, Ali.Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have seized 

Brook and Balim and have brought here a number of the girls of these 
places. < 

(16) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have seized 

Brook and Balim and have brought here a number of the girls of those places. 

(ly) () (countrymen), Sher Shah, Ali Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 
placed a stone in Chitral an^ have upset the land. 

(18) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have placed 

a stone in Chitral and have upset the land. 

(19) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, Ali Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 

defamed the name of Shah Katur '(ruler of Chitral) and have distributed 
many goats. 

(20) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have defamed 

the name of Shah Katur (ruler of Chitral) and have distributed many goats. 

(21) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, Ali Shah,tand Murad, three brothers, have 

halted at Gilgit, and played polo at Yasin. . , 

(22) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, have halt^ 

at Gilgit, and played polo at Yasin. It 

(33) O (countrymen), Sher Shah, Ali Shah, and Murad, three brothers, have 
broken the iron lock and left the doors open. 

(24) O (countrymen), the sons, the sons of Makpoon, three brothers, havfs brok^ 
the iron lock and left the doors opened. 

Trakhan’s being Thrown into the River. •» 

Tra-Trakhan, an ancient RA of Gilgit, is said to have married a woman of a Wealthy 
family of Darel. The RA was very fond of playing polo and used to go to Darel weekly 
for the purpose of playing his favourite game with the seven brothers pf his wife. One 
game was played on the condition that whichever party lost the game should b@ murdeirid. 
After a long and skilful game the R 4 was winner, and according to the condi^pnh of 
the agreement he executed all his brothers-in-law. The Sohi;(quwh]|, wto 
disturbed on hearing the sad news of her brothers* death, deteriniitii^; 
and mixed arsenic in her husband’s food. 39 he died, and shp o^^ 

ment into her own hands. After a lapse of a month she gave bi^ tp a 
named Trakhan ; but, his mother, who was deeply grieved on zuxe^t of h<» 
fate, did not like to see the son of a murderer, and crueUy locfcp^ |i|h up in'^^Wj^Khm 
box, which she secretly threw into the river. The box is siaid 
by the current as. far as Hodar, a village in the Chilas 
two brothers of poor means, who were collecting wo^ on the nve^'bamk.' 
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the b(^ wits floating^ quite close to the bank, and thinking that it might contain some 
treainire, one of them jumped into* the river and brought it ashore. Thinking it better 
to open the box in their house, they concealed it in a bundle of wood and carried it 
home. There they opened it ; but to their and their mother's great surprise, a lovely 
infant was found in it still alive. Their mother brought up <his outcast child with every 
carew The &mily was in straitened circumstances, but after the arrival of the child they 
grew richer and richer, and th^ considered his arrival the cause of their prosperity. 
When the infant was rix years of age he began to talk freely with his foster mother, 
who now related to him the story of his appearance among them, and their becoming 
more prosperous since his arrivaL When Trakhan reached his twelfth year he wished 
to see the Gilgit district, of which he had heard a great deal, specially in respect of its 
fertility. So he set out for the place accompanied by his foster brothers. He stayed for 
a few days on Harali, a hill to the north of Gilgit which has a flat stretch of land called 
** Baidas " on its top. This was cultivated in those days, as the water-supply (which 
has now dried up) was sufiicient, and there existed a snjall village on the spot. 

The mother of Trakhan was still the ruler of Gilgit, but had then fallen dangerously 
ill. The people were therefore in search of another competent R& from any of the 
neighbouring districts, as there was no one left of the ruling family of Gilgit. One early 
mwning when the village cocks began to crow, the birds, instead of the usual noise of 
Kukroonkoon, uttered the following words, to the gr^t astonishment and delight of 
the people, ** Beldas tham bayi ” (there is a king at Baidas). Men were at once sent 
thence to bring down any stranger they happened to And. The three brothers were seen 
by them and captured and forcibly carried before the queen. Trakhan was handsome 
and stately in appearance, and the queen therefore addressed him, and asked him 
to relate ^e reason of his undertaking this journey, and inquired of his country and his 
birt ht He related aU his history at full length, and she found, to her extreme surprise 
^and joy, that the boy then speaking was her own son, whom she had so mercilessly 
thrown into the river, when her mind was disturbed by the murder of her brothers. She 
t hen embraced Trakhan and proclaimed him the rightful ruler and heir to the chiefship 
ofGilgit. 

Trakhan and a Crow. 

^ bn a certain day, it is said, Trakhan, the strongest and the proudest Rd of Gilgit, 
wi^ ritting on the banks of a water-channel in the midst of an assembly of his 
followers. There he told them that there was no one in the world equal to him in bravery 
and strength. While he was thus boasting, a crow happened to pass over his head and 
soiled Mm. He turned very angry at the impudent action of the crow, and ordered his 
i^ow<^ catch it at once by any means possible. The bird having been pursued by so 
flew away towards the village of Manawar, and from thence towards Danyore 
river; but seeing that the gathering did not quit its pursuit, it 
Danyore Nullah. There a woman was washing the flesh of a 
pursuers took from her a {uece or two of the flesh, and by the help of this 
mmt S in seising the poor bird. It was brought before their Rd, who 

atiktA- ' ttig bird to the cause of its conduct towards a king of Gilgit. 
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The crow, it is said, replied saying, “ The boast made by you on a spot I know well to be 
the grave of a man far more powerful than you, did not please me. A ring of the same 
warrior is also buried at this spot, and it will show you how strong he was in comparison 
with you.” Trakhan gave orders to dig up the ground ; these were at once obeyed, anda 
finger ring was found in the grave so wide that Trakhan could pass it over his body. A 
delicate feast of meat was then prepared for the crow, and afterwards the bird was set free. 

Su Malik’s Bravery and a " Tallufar.*'^ 

• 

Su Malik, an ancient Rd of Gilgit, is said to have presented a dog as a dowry to his 
sister, who was married to Farmaish, a ruler of Yasin. When Taj Mughal, the chief of 
Badakhshan, arrived at Darkot for the purpose of attacking Gilgit, the Rd of. which place 
had refused allegiance to Badakshan and stopped sending the tribute ofChogas, Farmaish 
wrote a letter to Su Malik, and enclosing it in the collar of the dog, ordered it to start at 
once for Gilgit. The dog arrived here within five hours, travelling by night. Su Malik got 
the letter and started on the same day with a strong force to check the enemy’s advance, 
and to assist Farmaish against the Mongols invading Yasin. Both the forces reached 
Yasin on the same day and encamped on the opposite sides of the river bank. The 
Mongols, who had come by short and slow marches, sent a message to Su Malik to com- 
mence the fighting ; but the Gilgit men were too weary to fight owing to their previous 
haste, and so Su Malik sent a reply requesting them to postpone the combat until 
the next day. However, he asked the Mongols that if there were any strong athletic 
men in (their army, they should show him their skill. Taj Mughal ordered one of his 
champions to show his prowess to Su Malik. The man caught hold of a large goat and 
threw her across the river, with such strength that the goat fell in the Sarginis (Gilgitis) 
camp near Su Malik. On this Su Malik, who was very strong, and had reached his full 
muscular development, took up a large and heavy log of wood and threw it in turn to- 
wards the Mongols with such force that, though the log was much heavier than the goat, 
it fell into the Mongol camp across the river. Seeing this prowess on the part of Su * 
Malik, the Mongols lost their courage, and giving up the idea of any further fighting, 
they retreated on the same night. By dawn Su Malik, seeing no enemies in ^eir camp, 
pursued them rapidly and caught them at Darkot, where Su Malik, having tumbled 6rom 
his pony, fell into his enemies’ hands and was carried by them as a prisoner to . Badakh- 
shan, without its being known to them that he was the Ril of Gilgit. There he was 
given the work of bringing wood for the Mir’s kitchen. On a certain day when he was 
collecting wood he saw the head of a dead animal and began to weep over it. His com- 
panions asked him to explain the reason of his grief, but he made reply to none until the 
Mir of Badakhshan heard the news and sent for him to know the reason of his weeping. 
He related to the Mir that his grief was only because the head was that of an excellent 
tuUufar horse. Taj Mughal, seeing that the man had a good knowledge of animals, 
appointed him as a caretaker of his stable, and asked him to sm if there was dxey 
tullu/ar animal in the stable. Su Malik saw all the animals and came to the Mir 
to say that a mare was in foal with a tuUu/ar^ and that the young animal sUbuld be 


i The tullufar is said to be the offsprinf^ of a mule and a mavis It is said to b# very iwift and strong. 
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taken out by opening' the belly of the mare, as otherwise she would die in a few days and 
the colt would be lost as well as the mother. The Mir gave him permission to cut the mare’s 
belly. Thus obtaining the Mir’s consent, he performed the operation and secured a magni- 
ficent foal. On this success he received a handsome reward and a khillat from the Mir. 
"When the foal grew up Su Malik used to take it about with 'him. The animal is said to 
have turned out so swift and strong a steed that Su Malik brought him back from 
a round of lOO miles in four hours. Su Malik then requested Taj Mughal that, as the 
animal had grown fit for riding, he should hold ^ Durbar to perform the ceremony of 
riding the new steed. A day was fixed for the Durbar, and invitations were sent by the 
Mir to all the officials and headmen of the district. On the appointed day the magni- 
ficent Tullufar was brought by Su Malik to the crowded ground caparisoned with 
gold. When everything was ready, Su Malik begged the Mir to give him permission 
to show the spectators the animal’s swiftness and merits. It was given, and Su Malik 
who was attired neatly, addressed the Mir in the following way : — 

“ I, who was brought by your men as a captive from Gilgit, am Su Malik, the Rfi 
of that country, and now I am going back to my native land on this tullufar pony of 
yours. If it is in your power to arrest me now, pray try your utmost f Adieu !” 

As soon as he had uttered the above words, he spurred the pony, and galloped 
away at full speed from the assembly. A number of riders on good ponies were sent 
after him by the Mir to arrest him wherever they could find him, but in vain, as no 
one could catch him except one rider on a certain good mare. This man caught up Su 
Malik in Gujhal * territory. On seeing him Su Malik stopped to await his arrival, and 
to satisfy his curiosity by seeing the excellent mare which had been able to compete with 
the tullufar. As soon as the man approached Su Malik, the latter informed him that one 
man like him was useless in attempting to arrest Su Malik, that he would lose his own 
life, and that it was better for him to return with the happy news that his marc was in 
foal 'with a tullufar colt. The rider was very pleased to hear this of his mare, and re- 
turned to Badakhshan to tell to the Mir that he had come back unsuccessful. From 
Gujhal Su Malik came to Yasin via the Darkot pass, and found that his sister was badly 
treated by her husbandl Farmaish, who had no fear of Su Malik, thinking that he would 
never return to his country. He was therefore severely punished by Su Malik. Now 
Su Malik is said to have been given a piece of advice by an old man of Yasin who 
was well aware of his sudden fits of rage. These he soon learnt to overcome by follow- 
ing the advice, which was not to punish with the weapons at hand, but to start out and 
search for others at a distance. When Su Malik reached Gilgit, he saw a stranger 
si ttin g in his house by the side of his wife, and became so angry that he felt impelled 
to jcill both his wife and the man by means of a big stone which was lying quite close 
to him. But he remembered the advice of the old Yasini and went out to search for 
another weapon. In the meantime he came to know that the man whom he had thought 
to be a stranger was his own son Khisrau Khan, whom he now embraced. In gratitude 
he sent a^good reward to his old Yasini adviser. 

^ Wakhaa was fonnerly called Gujlial, and its people Guijbai. As some Guijhais have come and settled tn the upper part of 
Huasa, that country Is now called Gujhal. 
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The accounts that .we find about the Bhotia^ of Almora and British Garhwal in 
Atkinson's Gazetteer, and the interesting articles written by Mr. Ttaill, Commissioner of 
Kumaun, eighty years ago, are at the present time misleading, in that they do not accu--- 
rately describe the people as they are at this moment. The tact is that the Bhotias 
have undoubtedly changed in many of their ways and customs, owing to the influences 
of Hinduism, and that now we have more accurate information than was available 
formerly. 

It is impossible to discuss the Bhotias, as a whole, on the supposition that as we give 
these people the one name, we can review their habits and customs as if they belonged to 
one more pf less homogeneous tribe. The further our enquiries take us, the more clearly 
we see that they must be subdivided into their different clans, and each clan must be 
dealt with by itself, entirely apart from its supposed connection with any other clan. 
And first of all we have to realize how entirely distinct are the usages and even language 
in the different subdivisions. 

We find that although some of the Bhotias have forgotten the original dialect which 
was, at one time, current amongst them and now speak the ordinary hill dialect common to 
the neighbouring hillmen, yet there are five dialects which are still alive, and s|>oken to 
some considerable extent. These all belong to the Tibetan branch of the Himalayan 
group of the Tibeto-Burman family, and give us much assistance in subdividing the Bhotia 
people. 

Thiese five dialects, and the number of persons approximately who speak them, are 
as follows 

I. Rankasor'Shaukiya Khun (614). This dialect is spoken in Goriphat, Johar, and 
four villages of Malla Danpur, Almora District. 

A.S.B. 
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3. r.yansi (1585) ; dialect spoken in patti Byans. 

3. Cliaudansi (1485) ; dialect spoken in patti Chaudans, 

4. Uanniya (1761) i dialect spokc*n in patti Darina, all in ^Imora District# 

5. Bhotia or lluni}a (820) ; dialect spoken by Iluniyas, Khampas and Bhotias 
scattered in dift'erent places*. The term Bhotia is used here in the sense common outside 
the districts of Almora and Garhwal. 


\_Noii \ — This is taken from*Mr. Grierson’s ethnographical correspondence.] 

A Bhotia who talks one of these dialects often cannot understand another who 
speaks a tliffi'rent dialect. The Bhotias themselves, however, do not admit their Tibetan 
origin, except the Nikhurpas of Milam, in Almora, and the inhabitants of Malpha, in 
Garhwal. The latter have a number of their clan still living north of Toling in Tibet 
close to the Pass called Bogo-la. 

All Bhotias, except Huniyas, wherever they live, have two castes, viz., Rajputs and 
1 )umras. In the latter they consider T.ohars, Hurkiyas, Dholis, Odhs (carpenters), Baje* 
las (basket- makers), and Bhools (tailors and shoe-makers). There are no Bhotia Brah- 
mans, although there are many Brahmans living in Bhot, e.g., Dobedhiyas, Pathaks, 
Karakhetis, etc., who perform priestly functions for the Bhotias. These are received on 
terms of eijuality by other Brahmans. These Brahmans have entered Bhot from the 
South, and are in every way the same as their fellow-castemen in the rest of Kumaun. 
In conformity with these divisions of language it is best to subdivide the Bhotias as fol- 
lows : — 

Partiaixy Hinduized Rajputs. 


1. The Jethoras who speak the Rankas or Shaukia Khun and live in Goriphat and 
Malla Danjiur and Johar, Almora Di.strict. 

2. I'he Tolchas and Marchas of Mana and Niti, in the Garhwal District, and Johar 
in the Almora District. These have forgotten the old dialect and employ the ordinary 
hill-language of their neighbours. 

3. The Rawats, or Shaukas, or Shokas (a corruption of Sokpa) of Johar, Almora 
District. These have also forgotten the original peculiar speech of their race and now 
use the hill-dialect. 


Nominal Hindu Rajputs. 

4. Byansis 

Chaundansis I living in the of Byans, Chaudans and Malla Darma — all 

6 Darmiyas J Darma pargana, Almora District. 

7. I.owcr cask. — Dumras, who live through the length and breadth of Bhot in Garh- 
wal, Johar and Pargana Darma, Almora District. These are a clan in themselves, and 
their customs and habits everywhere are similar. 

8. I'lo cask, — Huniyas, who are closely allied to the Tibetans and are Budhists and 
nominal Hindus both at the same time. They ought not to be called Bhotias at all, in 
the sense generally understood in the Almora and Garhwal districts, as they are 
domiciled Tibetans. 
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Jethoras. 


The name Jethora derived from Jetit, or elder brother, is given to those Bhotias 
who are popularly supposed to be the descendants of the first Bhotia settlers in Johar. 
They are to be found in the villages of Goriphat, Talla Johar and Malla Danpur, Almora 
district, and their subdivisions are named after the names of £hc villages in which they 
live. Thus we have Papra, Chilkola, Ringwal, Bothyal :lnd Golphal, who arc supposed 
to have come originally from Doti in Nepal. Then there are Namkival, Tangyal, Jai- 
myal, Pachhain, and Tomkyal, whose original habitat is unknown. The Joshyals claim 
Jhusi near Allahabad as their original source, and the Barniyas admit a Tibetan origin. 
The Papras and Barniyas are considered Vaishyas. 

The remarkable point with reference to the Jethoras is, that they do not trade with 
Tibet, and in fact are not traders like the ordinary Bhotias. They subsist by cultivating 


the soil like the zemindars in the neighbouring patlis, and never even visit 1 ibet. 1 hey 
are a stationary people, who cling to their homes and are rarely seen away from their 


villages in other parts of the district, and in this respect they contrast strongly with the 
other Bhotias who live a migratory life, and whose principal object is trade with 1 ibet, 
which they visit several times a year and whence they carry merchandise to the foot of 


the hills. 


The Jethoras have a very good opinion of themselves and put forward claims to 
superiority. They allege that in ancient times they held the Johar patti on a contract from 
the ruling prince, to whom they paid a nominal sum. But this claim to su])eriority is not 
admitted by the other Bhotias, none of whom, whether from Johar or Ilarma, will marry 
with them, or even eat with them. The Jethoras are (juite agreeable to (bating kachcha 
axA pukka from the hands of all other Bhotias. They are becoming rapidly llinduized, 
but have not yet adopted all the Hindu customs: for instance, they do not remove their 
clothes when eating rice and dal, and they do not wear the sacred thread. 1 ht^y ^enerally 
speak of themselves as Rajputs. The gods of their worship are tho.se of the ordinary Hindu 
religion such as Hurga, Debi, Mahadeo. They also worship the mountain Panchachuli 
and Goril and Maheswar. 


While speaing of inferior Bhotias it is to be noted that the term Ivunkiya is generally 
applied to such. Originally the Kunkiyas were .slaves, who had received tln ir freedom, 
but now the word is applied to a Hindu who marries the daughter of a Bhotia, and to his 
offspring, and finally to any Bhotia, who has gone down in the world, /.<■., has fallen from 
riches to poverty. They are considered to be Rajputs, but of a very inferior type, and 
other Bhotias, including the Jethoras, refuse to marry with them or eat with them. 


March AS and Tolchas. 

In Garhwal there are only Marchas and Tolchas, who freely intermarry amongst them- 
selves and accept the daughters of the neighbouring hillmen who are not Bhotias, although 
the latter will not take the daughters of these Bhotias in marraige, and the alliance is 
considered one of patronage. Outside Garhwal, Marchas and 1 olchas are to be found in 
Johar of the Almora District. Here Tolchas and Marchas marry among.st themselves. 
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and Marchas freely intermarry with the Shokas (or Sokpas), otherwise known as 
Rawats of Johar. Tolchas go so far as to give their daughters to the Rawats, but 
refuse to take the daughters of the Rawats for themselves, as they consider themselves as 
superior. The Niti valley is inhabited by Marchas and Tolchas, and the Mana valley by 
Marchas only. Malari village is the lowest village in which any Marchas are to be found. 
Below it and up the Rini valley the inhabitants are all Tolchas. The Marchas of Mana 
are divided as follows : — 

(1) Malphas, who are really Tibetans, and have others of their clan living North 

of Torling near the Bogola ; but they do not intermarry in Tibet now. 

(2) Badwals, said to have come from Barahat near Gangotri in Tihri-Garhwal. 

(3) Bhatrajias, supposed to have come from the Girthi river. 

(4) Dharkolis, alleged to have come from Malla Nagpur. 

• (5) The original inhabitants of Mana. 

These live clans intermarry. They are connected with the famous Badrinath temple, 
being part of the Panch Dimris, zvs., Rawal, Dimri, Duryal, Joshyal and Marcha. As 
the Badrinath temple is on Bhotia land the Marchas of Mana receive an annual payment 
of fifty rupees in cash, twenty seers of c/iam (gram), and one pagari. This is a fixed 
payment and is conditional on the fact that at the yanam Askimi festival, when the idol 
is carried through Mana to be bathed at the waterfall and fed at the Mata Murati, the 
women of Mana, led by the Malpa women, clothed in festival attire, shall sing hytnhs in 
honour of the god. 

Passing to the Almora District we find that the Tolchas to be met with in. Johar 
never marry the Johari Shokas, and that only the Garhwal Tolchas part with their daugh- 
ters to the above. 

Shokas or Rawats. 

In Johar there are many divisions of the Shokas, or Ra\^ats: in fact in each village 
there is a caste which derives its name from the name of the village. No such caste dan 
marry within itself: it must marry outside. Thus there are . — 

Pangtiyas, Dhamsaktus, Nikhurpas, Nitwals (or Tolchas), Milamwals, Jang-pangis, ' 
Burphwals, Biljwals, Martoliyas, Tolias, Laspals, Paspals, Mapu^ls, Sumdyals, Phdhh* 
pals, Rilkutiyals, and Khinchyals. Some of these affirm that they come fix>m Garhwal ; 
others from Doti in Nepal, or Benares, or Tibet. 

The Rawat ancestor of the Milamwals obtained permission from the Gartok Qarphan 
to establish himself in trade, and built Milam and Burphu, and received a grant of Ghun- 
pal from the Huniyas. The connection with Tibet is still kept up, in that the haadman 
{padhan) of Milam has a so-called Jagir at Khiunglung in Tibet,, which entitlesf.him , to, -:, 
receive annually as a gift five goats and two rupees worth of (clarified btRtier), a^.tis 
many beasts of burden or coolies as are necessary for the carriage' of hisefftKts, i 

he goes to, or returns from, Missar in Tibet. ' . - 

The Rawats of Johar are earnestly striving to follow all the or^n^ce^ <rf • 

religion, and invariably speak of themselves as Hindus ; in fact, so far h^ tli/eir ? 
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goiie that some authorities have classified them as Hindus. There can be no question, 
however, that whatever opinion these Rawats may hold concerning themselves as ortho- 
dox believers in the Hindu faith, the other Hindus do not consider them orthodox ; and 
the lowest caste will not eat with them, although all, except Brahmans and superior Hin- 
dus, will smoke with them. On the other hand, the Rawats and all Bhotias will eat pakki 
(by which they mean cooked food as opposed to uncooked) With Rajputs and Brahmans, 
and kachchi with all except Ooms and Muhammadans ; and similarly they will drink with 
all except Dorns and Muhammadans. In Nepal, however, Hindus of the better castes 
will drink with them. 

There could be no greater mistake than to suppose that the Mitakshara law" is appli- 
cable to any of the Bhotias ; in fact, excluding Johar, the Bhotias do not even know what the 
Vedas are. It is in questions relating to property, the law of inheritance, adoption and 
woman’s property, that the difference between the Bhotias and other Hindus is most clearly 
seen. A woman has no special property of her own, although at the will of her husband 
or father she may be allowed to keep what she earns ; but this is entirely dependent on 
the pleasure of the man concerned. The laws of inheritance are not those of Hindu law, 
and the principles applicable to adoption, as found in Mitakshara law, are unheard of. As 
a 'mafter of fact, in cases of adoption the choice invariably falls upon the heir. The idea 
of a joint family is quite unfamiliar. The father is the absolute owner of all property, 
including ancestral, and can mortgage on his own signature without reference to his sons. 
When the infirmities of age impair the father’s business capacity, the sons divide the pro- 
property and he is more or less at their mercy. There is no fixed share apportioned to 
him, but custom generally insures that some extra portion is put aside for him, and he 
lives \rith the son who is his favourite. Frequently the father is neglected, and cases of 
great hardship on parents who have been rich, but whose property has been taken by the 
sons, are often met with. A son can at any time insist bn partition. Johar, and Mana are 
exceptions, in that the father can refuse to give his sons shares in his self-acquired pro- 
perty ; but in regard to ancestral property he has no choice. 

Theto cS!h be no doubt that originally the Johar Bhotias followed all the customs and 
ceremonies at present to be found in Darma ; but since the Butaula Rawats migrated to 
Johar from Garhwal via Th>et, some three hundred years ago, a gradual change has been 
taking place, and the old customs have given place to the ordinary ceremonies of the 
Hindu faith, such for instance as Bratbandha. 

Cbrxmonies among partially Hinduized Bhotias. 

, *The fbttowihg are some of the cerenvanies to be found among the partially Hinduized 
Bhotias 

the fifth day after child-birth Pancholi is performed, the woman and child 
being Sltowed to occupy a separate room or house, but no one is permitted to touch them. 
Shpidd an3rone by accident touch them, the only purification is by sprinkling cow’s urine 
on thS bh^y Ind tasting the urine. 

i day, Namkaran^ or “name-giving,” caXL(^ Mishi in Johar, takes 
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place. On this day Brahmans purify the woman and the child, and they may then enter 
the house and touch water. A horoscope is prepared according to the rules of the 
Jyotish Shastra. When the first two or three children in a family have died young 
the right nostril of the new-born child is pierced, or the child is given to a fakir, who 
shortly after returns it. When the first-born has survived, but others have died in early 
youth, a large piece of gur, or sugar, is broken upon the back of the first-born, so that 
the newly-born infant may start its young life with the bad luck of the past broken. 
A child born in Mul and Ashlikha NUkshitras is handed over to some third person with 
whom it remains up till its tenth or eleventh year, the parents not seeing its face till then. 
After the sixth month pasani karam, or chhoti diwai, is performed. The Brahmans 
choose the day, and the child’s paternal aunt gives the child sattu mixed with curds to 
lick for the first time. New clothes and ornaments are usually given at this ceremony. 

Bratbandha takes place between the ages of eight and twelve years. The sacred 
thread is not, as a rule, put on at this ceremony ; in fact, only a few Bhotias wear the 
thread, the reason being that the attendant obligation of bathing daily is so irksome in 
the cold journeys to Tibet, that few care to incur the obligation. However, after the 
Brathandha ceremony they never eat without Welshing the hands and face, which is a 
distinct advance on the prevalent dirty habits of the other Bhotias ; and the Butaula 
Rawats go so far as to always do sandhya as well before taking food. The dhoti is hence- 
forward worn, the hair of the head has been cut short, and the bby can fast and perform 
Shradha, if his parents are dead. The boy’s ears are pierced, and the family priest 
instructs him as to his future conduct On the fifth day afterwards dunkhor is per- 
formed. 

Marriage . — In regard to marriage, the ordinary Hindu customs are followed. Some 
person, often the family priest, is sent in search of a bride. Mangni takes place between 
the ages of nine and twenty-five years; and after the mangni, or asking, usually six 
months elapse before the formal marriage {shadi). The gona, or consummation, takes 
place at the age of maturity. In all marriage arrangements the girl is never consulted ; 
the parents on both sides usually make all their plans, absolutely regardless of the 
children concerned. Every man and woman is married, and this is a notable difference 
between these Bhotias and those of Darma Pargana, where in every village many unmar- 
ried persons are to be found, the reason being that there marriage depends upon the 
will of the parties, who are always of mature age at the time of the marriage contract ; 
and instances are not uncommon of men and women who have remained .unmarried 
all their lives, because nobody would marry them. 

Marriage is (i) by kanyadan, the girl being given without a price ; (2) by damtara, 
i.e., giving a price for the girl to the parents ; (3) by adala badata, or exchange,, a 
man giving his own daughter and taking for his son, or his brother, the other man’s 
daughter. Men of position are ashamed to get a girl by kanyadan, though they have no 
objection to giving their own daughters in this way. 

Brahmans perform the ceremony according to the Shastras. An altar {bedi) is 
made and fire placed on the top, and at the four comers are little trees, and all round the 
altar arc pine trees. The bride and bridegroom take seven turns round the fire and 
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the altar, this being the binding part of the ceremony. The bride puts her foot on a 
w7, or stone used for grinding, and as she goes round pretends to slip and is caught by 
the bridegroom each time, in this way signifying that in future all lovers will be ground 
to powder. 

Before marriage a girl wears a nose- ring called ^a//,*but after marriage and until 
her husband’s death she invariably wears the nath (nose-ring). 

A man can, and often does, have two or three wives. A marriage is always accom- 
panied by lavish expenditure. ' 

Remembering that each village contains a different branch of Bhotia Rajputs, it has 
to be noted that intermarriage within the village is strictly forbidden ; marriage must take 
place with some one of another village. For instance, a Biljwal cannot marry a Biljwal 
though he can marry a Martolia. 

Widow-marriage, in the sense of a marriage with all the honour and dignity of a 
first marriage, is unknown. 

However, it is a common practice for widows to go and live with other men ; but the 
unions thus created never occupy the same rank in popular estimation as an ordinary 
marriage, although no disfavour is shoWn such as outcasting from food or drink. The 
man in question pays a sum of money to the deceased husband’s relatives, who give in 
return what is usually known as a ladarua., or relinquishment. Generally the widow of an 
elder brother goes as wife to the younger brother. 

Divorce is known, and the form of divorce is simplicity itself. A man tells his wife 
to go, and she leaves him. If she wishes to live with another man the union is not known 
as a pakki shadi, or true marriage. The man in question has to pay for her to her 
former husband, who on his part gives a ladavoa or relinquishment. If the divorced 
woman ha s daughters by the first husband, he will get the benefit from them, that is, he 
will receive the money for them when they get married, and they are his heirs and not 
heirs of the second husband. 

Death. — The funeral ceremonies arc on the analogy of the Hindu rites. If a boy 
dies before* the bratbandha ceremony he is buried, and not burnt, and salt is put into the 
grave with him; otherwise the usual custom is cremation. All the sons and kinsmen of 
the gotra shave the head, moustache and beard, and the eldest son sits in gat kriya. If 
the eldest son is not at home the second son takes his place, and if no son is at home the 
priest does the duty. The kinsmen of the gotra fast for one meal. 

Gold, called Hiran, is put into a dying man’s mouth, and after death the body is tied 
in a coarse white winding-sheet (katara) and fastened on to the bier {jhanjt), and over all 
is thrown a silk shroud {pitambar). The funeral procession is composed of mourners 
who go bare-headed preened by three boys, or men, holding a strip of white cloth one 
at each end and the third in the middle. This is called bat. After them comes another 
miin throwing khiia. This peculiar custom is unknown in Kumaun or Garhwal amongst 
hillmen. 

At the pyre a head-bone is kept to be thrown into the holy lake of Mansarowar, or 
into the Ganges; and until the opportunity for doing this may come, it is put aside 
with some gold in a small brass box in the hollow of a tree or under a stone. All the 
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mourners present at the cremation bathe, and on their return are purified with cpw’s imne, 
when they receive two loaves of bread each called chhak. On the tenth day the pplution, 
chhut or shutak, leaves the kinsmen, who then bathe and put on new or clean clones. 
A death in a village is con.sidered unlucky, and people avoid undertaking any p^rticuku* 
ceremonies from which they hope that success will ensue 

On the twelfth day the ceremony of godan is performed, and afterwards Uie Icinsmen 
touch the pipal tree and wear pithawa. 

The kinsmen abstain from flesh • until the fifteenth day, but the eldest son abs^ins 
for a whole year, that is, until the performance of the annual death-rites, or barsi. These 
rites are repeated from year to year. 

After the touching of the pipal tree it is a common thing for the son to go on pilgrim- 
age to the Mansarowar lake, or Hardwar, in order to cast the head-bone of his father into 
the sacred waters. 

Worship . — As is to be expected, we find that some of these Hinduized Bhodas still 
worship Tibetan deities. For instance, the Nikhurpas, who eat and drink with the Johar 
Rawats and marry with them, worship the god Dhurma. This deity is specially mught 
after in the rainy season when the people have tired of a long spell of wet weather and 
hope by propitiation of the god to effect a change in the climatic conditions preymling. 
Two poles are fastened in the ground; to the top of one is fixed an ij^on or brass trident 
surmounted by a yak’s tail, and to the top of the other an image {murtti) oi a man’s head. 
Throughout the ceremony of worship music is played, and finally a goat is slaughtered. 
Meanwhile the devotees are anxiously awaiting the moment when the god will manifest 
himself by taking possession of one of the throng. Suddenly some man is seized by .th.e 
religious frenzy, and rushing forward drinks the blood of the goat, and in this ecstadc St^^ 
dances round the poles ; and finally climbing the pole, which holds the idol, he imprin^ a 
bloody kiss on the mouth of the deity. A temple wi^ rooms, has now been built in 
honour of Dhurma : this is a new departure, for hitherto he owned no habitation btiilt 
by men’s hands. 

Similarly, at Burphu and Tola, the Tibetan god Lhamsal is worslupped..* The pbople 
fell a large tree, and carrying it to an open space fix it in the gfound and malm it, film 
with three ropes. Strips of cloth of every description are then fastened to every portipn 
of it, and yaks’ tails are tied indifferent parts of the tree ; after thpse.prepsuadonS the 
people sing and dance round the tree for three days on end. PqsmiK who huyo ^d a 
son born to them are especially devoted to the worship of this god, and once pfj^ 


a goat and liquor. ■ . ^ ^ 

One of the most remarkable deities worshipped in Garhwal is the, god 
or the bell-god. It is common to find a large bell, sometimes one-and-a^^tf ^^et ic^g, 
suspended to a cross-bar supported by two uprights on the top of some loi^, 


The lonely goat-herd, or the zealous devotee, tings the beU, when pas^pg j^ 

The bell-g od is very specially worshipped for nine days from Utraini in 

Magh ; and in this special and remarkable service there ara 

other' gods, viz., Kailas, the Tibetan deity ; Kumer ; and the d^^Nan^.^D^.^^^ 

named is the loftiest mountain in the British Empire, 25,650 feet j^igl^ a^,ia ^Utliai^^^h 
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Bhot, and the first is a most sacred mountain near the Mansarowar Lake and is rcveretl 
by Buddhists and Hindus alike, and is commonly known as the abode of Shiv^a. The annual 
adoration takes place at Pandukeshar iu (rarhwal Bhot,*^ and the ceremonies are specially 
interesting as they afford an instance of the religious fervour, or ecstacy, which seizes 
the devotee and makes him act as though goaded by a mania. An iron tripod, janti, 
is made red-hot in a furious fire, which is zealously fed by the crowd. The men who 
are particularly favoured by the manifestation of the gods are Duryals of one 
family, living in Pandukeshar. At the present time Gobind Sing is the favourite of 
Nanda Devi, Dharma of Kailas, Mehrban Sing of Kumer, and Debu of Ghantakarn. 
Only the gods Kailas and the bell-god manifest themselves ; when the religious excite- 
ment is at its highest the two favourites of these gods suddenly rush down to the river and 
bathe, and dripping with water they rush towards the scorching fire. The crowd with 
cries of, “ Behold the god ! ” rub butter on the hands of the one who is devoted to the 
bell-god, and he immediately raises the red-hot tripod and inverts it over his head and 
puts it back, while the other leaps into the flames and leaps out again. This is the 
description of an eyewitness. 

The deity Acheri is worshipped tTverywhere and is called Nungtang in Pargana 
Darma. When anyone has sore eyes, or a lingering illness, the goddess has to be ap- 
peased and her influence {dos) removed, and this is effected in one of two ways. Either 
a brass dish (thali) is put*on an earthen pitcher (ghurrd) and is beaten until the affected 
4>erson begins in a frenzy to dance, and indicates what particular sacrifice will find 
favour with the deity; or a dooly is made with sticks and cloth, and is worshipped with 
cakes (purts) and lights, after which it is carried to some lonely spot and left, the hope be- 
ing that the malevolent influence is left with it. 

The Jethoras worship Balchan and Runiya, and the Milamwals resort to Sain when 
a sheep or goat is last, and the deity leads the worshipper in his search for the straying 
animal. When bears are doing much harm to the sheep and goats, or when an animal 
is sick, goatherds whether in pargana Darma, or Johar or Garhwal make supplication to 
the brother3«Sidhuwa Bidhuwa. It is also interesting to note how particular deities go out 
of fashion ; for in.stance, Bir Singh and Jammu Danu are no longer worshipped as they were 
heretofore. 

Apart from the above deities, the Bhotias who are partially Hinduized worship all 
the gods of Hinduism. Devi and Nanda Devi are particular favourites everywhere. As 
many as two hundred and fifty goats will be sacrified to Devi at one time, as well as many 
buffaloes. The Bhotia Rajputs eat the flesh of the goats themselves, but Dumra Bhotias 
eat the flesh of the buffaloes. 

• /ha/.— The Rawats of Johar are more Hinduized in some ways than the jethoras, 
Tolchas, and Marchas, for they know of Gotra, Sakha or Pravara, whereas the latter do not. 
The question of taking food with certain persons and not with others, which is of absorbing 
importance to the ordinary Hindu, is treated in some respects very seriously ; for instance, 
the Rajputs do not eat with Bhotia Dumras, and in other respects very lightly, in that 
they are quite willing to eat with cow-killing Tibetans. Bhotias do not care, as a rule, to 
partake of the Tibetans’ food, solely because the latter are abominably filthy in their 
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habit.s, and g;^(.*noral1y eat rice and meat which is only half-cooked ; while Bhotias who are 
of much better social condition and enjoy greater material prosperity look with COntem|>t 
on such poor food ; but supposing*that the food is properly treated and rationally prepared 
all Bhotias will willingly join Tibetans at a meal. The Johari Rawats profess not to eat 
with Tibetans but only to /Irink tea with them. As a matter of fact, the beverage called 
tea contains in it besides tea^ large quantities of butter, salt, sattu, and frequently flesh, 
so that the above professions of the Rawats are scarcely true. All Bhotias, whether of 
Niti Johar or pargana Darma, eat ‘wild boars and fish of every kind, but not snakes, 
lizards, jackals, beef, fowls, or the long-tailed goat, except the Dumra Bhotias who eat 
the two last named. In Johar the men eat fir.st and then the women, and leavings are 
always for women and juniors. In pargana Darma there is no custom of eating the 
leavings, as men, women and children all sit down and eat together. It is impossible for 
the Bhotias to worship any of their deities without plentiful supplies of the liquor called 
jan. This is a fermented liquor and differs from darti^ which is di.stilled ; both are made 
from rice, wheat and grain of all kinds, such palti, etc. 

JJnss : {Difference between Pargana Darma and the rest of Bhot.y-^n the matter of 
dress there is a great difference between the Bhotias of Garhwal and Johar and those of 
pargana Darma. I'he men, it is true, generally dress in woollen stuffs of home 
manufacture, their garments being the coat (anga) trousers (paijama) and cap (tept) 
familiar to all hillmen, and very generally 'a long frock coAt"{6akhu), while their shoes’ 
an* the; same as those worn everywhere in the hills, though sometimes they wear woollen 
boots of chequered colors which come from Tibet, and are soled with rope very 
ingeniously and finely plaited. These boots are called baukch or babch, and are found 
everywhere except among the Jethoras who do not visit Tibet. They cost three to four 
rupees a pair. The women, on the other hand, aredifferent to the ordinary hillwomen. The 
Mana, Niti and Johar women wear a. skirt {lahanga), coat {kurta), waistcoat and shirt 

(angia) — and finally ahead-gear {khupi) which goes one to one-and-a-half yards down the 
back, and with which the face can be covered. The custom of pardah, i.e., covering the 
face, is extending, but happily the --practice of close seclusion at home cis unknown. 
However, pardah is so far known that the elder brother never sees the face of his younger 
brother’s wife, nor does he ever speak to her or go into the same room with her. * Gold 
ornaments are very common with the women of the above localityi whereas they are 
unknown among the women of the Darma pargana, except in a few of the very richest 
families in a/a/*' Byans. 

The Darama pargana is divided into three pattis, viz., Byans, Chaudans and Darmn^ 
and the residents in these three have customs which distinguish them by a ahsr^ ' 
line from all other Bhotias ; and, further, the customs of the three are not all exactly 
alike. The women of Darma pargana wear a short-sleeved coat iphung) which reaches 
down to the ankles and is fastened round the^waist: a skirt (/Atf or Aa4i) which is 
fastened rcuild the waist by a long sheet like a dupatta (known aa a cap 

{chiigti) on the head, and after marriage a much larger cap of thicker cloth (known 
chukla). In case of mourning the chukla is worn inside out. The nose-ring (noAhJi^is 
unknown in patti Darma and Chaudans, and the Byansis replace it by ah moaniein^iit ■ 
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the shape of a clove {dit-a). The hair is plaited into a tail which comes down to the 
shoulder-blades, and in Chaudans a little lower. The front hair is plaited into slender 
threads (/s*) which are very carefully arranged on both sides of the face, and a silver 
chaplet invariably holds the plaits in place (known as anjanjr). Long woollen boots 
imported from Tibet (daukcA) complete the description. Richer women wear in addi- 
tion two sleeves {rakalcha) which are pulled on over the arms. 

The spelling of different words in the Bhotia dialect cannot be ade<iuatcly com- 
passed by the Hindi vocabulary : the Tibetan alphabet alone expresses the sounds 
properly. There is no written character for the Bhotia dialect. 

We cannot expect to find the Brahmanical influences strong in the Darma i)ar- 
ganaas there are no resident Brahmans whatever, and the Bhotias being a migratory people, 
it is difficult for them to call in their assistance, when they are on one of their trading 
excursions. Still the Brahman with his supposed knowledge of the stars and skill 
in prophetic announcements as to the future has a peculiar charm for this superstitious 
race, and certain individuals acquire a degree of popularity, such as the Brahmans of 
Legam in Nepal and Charma in Askot, and their help is much sought after in the fram- 
ing of horoscopes. To ascertain with accuracy the exact time of birth recourse is had to 
the water-clock, and the hour thus recorded is kept with jealous care until a visit can be 
conveniently made to the Brahman, who will, after due consideration, authoritatively de- 
clare what name is the most fitting for the child, having regard to the position of the stars 
and the period of the calendar. The names so given are invariably of the purest Hindu 
type, such as Lachh Ram, Dharm Sing, etc., but meanwhile the impatient family has 
already named the new-born child with some truly Bhotia name, which will cleave to that 
child throughout its life notwithstanding that the Brahman has given it another orthodox 
and auspicious name. This fact will account for the double names that are .so familiar. 
Side by side with the well-known Hindu types we have names such as the following : — 
Names of animals, as, (mouse), (little dog), (swan, in Byan.s), 

mffMa (bird), bandar or bandaru (monkey), biUi (a cat), nikhi (dog), or the girl’s name Wom- 
(a»«ii«bear, Ai^sawage-s); or to avert the jealousy of the gods, evil names, as Dam 
(let the scoffer note that* this means blacksmith), pans^ (a Tihetain), c/t/iof a (a .slave), 
kkytmb^(a. Tibetan word meaning a wanderer), dola (a beggar). 

Tibetan names are not uncommon, such as, chhiring, which is derived from c/iht 
life, and rin^, lonST* 

After childbirth the mother is kept in an outhouse for ten or eleven days, but if 
there are only fifteen days to the end of the month, then till the last day of tht; month. 
TSie ceremony which marks her return to the house is called milin khu taking 

near^e fire, and is celebrated by feasting, and offerings to the gods, and prayers. The 
feasting consists in eating the offerings which are composed of rice and puris and 
daiang, dalang VA so typical of all Bhotia ceremonies that it merits description. 

SaU» or fibur is made from parched grain, and this saltu is worked into a cone 
oneraad^-iialf fi^t high, pointed at the top and large at the bottom, and from the sides 
of tl4* cone stand out spikes of sattu from the base to the vertex. The dalang occupies 
a leading place in all social rites, and so important is it that the binding part of the 
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marriage ceremony (to be described later) consists in the bride and bridegroom breaking 
a dalana; and eating it. 

The ears of the child an; pierced at an early age, as men, when old, are partial to 
ear-rings and pendants, and women at all times wear ornaments in their ears. In the 
cast; of a girl the women make a ceremony out of the custom and formally eat patched 
grain (/>«). • 

After the birth of a man-child it is the father’s important duty to present it together 
with two dalanfrs at the sailhan, or ’shrine of the god, on the annual festival of milu 
changmo (from milu, spite, and changmo, throw away), which is held for the special 
jjurpose of averting the evil eye, and removing the jealousy of the gods, from the crops 
and baby-boys. I'he saithan, or god’s place, is a little chamber a yard in length and 
the same in breath, and two or more yards in height, in which there is a white stone, »«., 
the familiar ling, and on the top of which there is a small branch of a tree adorned 
with narrow strips of white cloth {daja) which flutter in the wind. The villagers gather 
together at the saiithan bringing with them plants of every description from the fields, 
and flour made from the phapar (called sili), and when all are assembled the plants are 
twisted and plaited into a wreath, and a venerable elder, chosen by popular acclamation, 
is placed on a commanding spot and given a sickle, and near him is placed the silt or 
flour. It is the duty of the old man to strike the wreath in such a way that the flour 
sinks into the interior and intermingles with the leaves, and to exclaim f “ Begone, the evil 
eye and the jealousy of gods and men.” The wreath is then taken to the nearest 
cross-roads, and after the discharge of fire-arms is left at the parting of the ways. 

In the case of a first-born male child in certain villages of patU Byans such as 
Garbyang, Bud hi, and Kuti, and the Nepalese village of Tinkar, the father holds an 
annual festival called barani, or barai, at which with considerable expense he feasts the 
men of the whole village with boiled rice, and next morning they resort to the saithan, 
taking with them a long slender tree, cut just above the roots, thirty to fifty feet in length 
and with branches springing from the top (called darcho), which they erect in front of 
the shrine. These shrines can generally be recognized from a distance by means of 
these poles, or darchos. The little boy is then brought, dres.sed in his best and on the 
back of his mother, and the father presents five sheep and two dalangs to the god. 
The sheep are to be killed with one stroke of the kukri, and should the striker fail, the 
onlookers immediately mulct him of a four-anna piece for every failure. 

In the patti Chaudans the father has to present his boy-baby formally to the elders 
(/>rt;;f//) with two "dalangs," and they with equal formality overlook the boy. This 
ceremony usually takes place in the months of Sawan and Bhadon on some date which i$ 
mutually convenient, and a different date is fixed for each parent in the village who 
wishes to present a son born that year, and each presentation implies a feast to the 
elders. 

As a boy grows up he is taught .some profession, and, at the age of twelve 'years, he 
is expected to be fit to enter upon his own line of life. As long as his father lives he 
is compelled to place his earnings in his care, but should he outrival his parent and 
brothers in business capacity, he is given great freedom of action. With regard to Joint 
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property, and partition, and the rights of the father as against the children I have already 
noted above. It is not to be forgotten that each son can claim a share irrespective of 
the number of wives that his father may have : for instance, if there arc two wives, and 
one has one son and the other two, the shares will be one-third each, and not half to one 
and'a quarter to each of the others. 

Marriage. — *1 he Rajput Bhotias ot dattis Darma, Byans and Chaudans intermarry freely, 
and it is a recognized rule that marriage must take place with some person of a different 
village, and that if the contracting parties both belong to the same village it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be the descendants of different stocks. The best 
marriage for a man is with his father’s sister’s daughter, or his mother’s brother’s 
daughter ; but a man may not marry his father’s brother’s daughter, or his mother’s 
sister’s daughter. Similarly, a girl should marry her father’s sister’s .son, or mother’s 
brother’s son, but not her father’s brother’s son, or mother’s si.ster’s .son. There is no 
prohibition against a man marrying two sisters, but they cannot be his wives both at the 
same time : after his wife’s death he can marry her sister. The Hindu custom of com- 
paring horoscopes is never followed. 

In Darma the practice of mangni is found, but in pattis Byans and in Chaudans 
it has been unknown for the last thirty years. When a boy is two months old or more 
his father sends bread and wine to the father of some girl younger than his son with 
whom he wishes* his sdn to contract matrimony. If the latter breaks and eats the bread 
and drinks the wine, the arrangement is considered to be established. Two to three years 
later the arrangement is kept in memory by the boy’s father sending a large vessel of 
liquor to the girl’s parent, and there is feasting of friends and relations. Finally the 
actual marriage {s/iadi) takes place when the girl is between seven and eleven years of 
age, and the gona, or consummation, at the age of maturity. On all occasions great care 
is shown in choosing lucky dates. 

But although the practice of mangni is found, still it is by no means common. 
Practically the universal custom of the three paltis Darma, Byans and Chaudans is to 
arrange «fiarriages at the rambang, which is the village club and generally a very 
disreputable place. TJie Bhotias of Johar and Niti look down upon the rambang and 
will' have nothing to do with it in their own country, having given it up many years ago, 
still they are quite willing to avail themselves of the rambang when they visit pargana 
Darma. In every village a house, or some spot, is set apart which is called rambangkuri 
w place of the rambang, at which men and women meet and spend the night singing 
lewd love-songs and drinking and smoking. Married and unmarried men go there, 
also single women, and married women up to the time that their first child is born. Girls 
Start to go to the Rambang from the age of ten years, and practically never sleep at home 
after that age, the result being that a virtuous girl is unknown in pargana Darma. As is 
to be expected, a system such as this leads to the freest intimacy, and one sees a man 
walking about with his arm round a girl’s waist, both under the same covering shawl, a 
practice common in Europe but rare in the East. Modesty is unknown, and there is a 
boldness in the faces of the women. Intentional miscarriages of illegitimate children are 
not at all uncommon. 
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Large villages have more than one rambang, and, as the avo]^ed object of these 
rambangs is to arrange marriages, only those persons resort there who can ma^ one 
another, such as the boys of a neighbouring village, or, if of the same village, only those 
who are not relations. When a resident of a distant part of the country comes to a 
village, travelling on business, he would not dream of asking his friends to give him 
food and shelter, for this would be^ regarded as a disgrace : he must wait to be invited by 
them first. However, if he goes to the rambang he is sure of a hospitable welcome. 
In this way the rambang is a great convenience, but it can only be used thus by persons 
known in the village. A stranger is unwelcome without an introduction. ^ 

When the Bhotias are travelling or go to their winter quarters one of the first con- 
siderations is to set apart some spot for the rambang. If girls wish to invite the boys of 
a neighbouring village to meet them they wave long sheets, one girl holding one end 
and another the other end. This waving can be seen for miles, and is really a very 
pretty custom. It is also u.sed in bidding farewell to friends and lovers, and is frequently 
accompanied by whistling, the two fingers being placed in the mouth as in the familiar 
London cat’s call. Boys and girls are both adepts at this whistling, and it is the usual : 
method employed by the boys of inviting girls to come out of their homes. On hearing ^ 
the whistles the girls take a little fire and issue forth from their houses and proceed with 
the boys to the chosen spot, and, if they are old friends, they sit side by side round a 
blazing fire, otherwise all the boys sit on one side and the girls fact th^mfi 

Often the girls dance, and sometimes the boys, while singing, smt^ing tind drinking 
are continued until they are all weary, when sleep brings quiet to the scene. 

The Bhotia songs, called bajyu, or old-fashioned, are the general favourites with 
the elders, and are always sung by the company with a fervour that shows how keenly- 
all appreciate the formidable vicissitudes of climate, and the terrible hardships of 
mountaineering, or the brave deeds of their ancestors, which are faithfully portrayed in 
them. These songs of a bygone time, composed in the Bhotia language, are now .sup- 
plemented by others in the ordinary hill-dialect, of which those called /iima/c most closely- 
resemble in their serious nature the old baj'yu, whereas the gay tubaira (/nei fleeting 
and baira^a. song) is full of levity, hilarity, and wantonness. • . . 

The Bhotia is a wise and cautious trader and circumspect in all his dealings, aud- 
it is not to be supposed that he allows the passion of the moment to override the valuof . 
he attaches to a powerful alliance through matrimony with a rich neighbour’s family, 
and therefore in almost all cases a young man takes his parents, friends and relations.: 
into his confidence with regard to the object of his affections, and it is only if the Mr-' . 
rangement appears to be a satisfactory one that they advise him to make a&. .efirer .of i’ 
marriage. And we must remember that the young ladies of these parts, are. -aUowedifli^v^ 
liberty in exercising a preference, and, further, that if they do not find a woofu* thf^ have : 
the certain prospect of remaining unmarried all their lives. In every village there are 
women who ha''e"'grown old and have never known wedlock, and similarly there are nie»^ 
(I know one of a leading position and great wealth) who fail to find a .mate oiring lkl^ 
some physical defect or bodily infirmity. ; ^ 

After due consideration the young man, either personally or through 
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offers the girl a sum of money {lakchhab) varying from five rupees to one hundred 
bound up in a piece of cloth. Generally the young lady is not directly approached, but 
the is handed over to her intimate associates (popularly called taram, which means 
literally a key), and they promise to dkercise their influence with her. Her answer is not 
obtained without a family consultation of her relations, and should the match appear a 
suitable one the gift is retained, otherwise it is returned. In the case of acceptance the 
tarams always pose as having been indispensable. 

In fixing a day for the marriage, Monday is carefully avoided as that is universally 
considered an unlucky day, and although the date thus fixed is well known by both 
Emilies, a pretence is always kept up that the girl’s parents are not going to let her go 
willingly. Therefore, when the bridegroom {byolishya) leaves his house to fetch his 
bride (^o/o), his father summons his son’s friends (called dhami) to a feast quietly at 
night, and subsequently they are despatched by him with secrecy in the dark hours in the 
company of his son to the bride’s village.’ Arrived at the village they go to the Ram- 
bang where they find the bride and her bridesmaids {shyasyd) with whom they consort for 
a time, and then carry off the bride in their arms. They convey her only a short way to 
keep up the semblance of forcible removal, and then wait and call the bridesmaids, and 
with them proceed homewards until they reach the groom’s house, outside which they all 
sit down. Each one of the groom’s women relations brings them a glass (lota) of 
liquor (sagun) to*shqw tlie pleasure felt at the marriage, and in the name of all the gods 
they drink to* future happiness. On entering the house the first part of the binding 
ceremony of marriage is performed by the elders of the village, who produce two 
daiangs, two glasses of liquor and rice, and calling all the gods to witnes.s, break off the tops 
of the daldngs and give them to the bride and bridegroom to eat and the liquor to drink. 
Feasting now commences, which lasts for a fortnight, each family of relations taking it 
in turns to entertain the bridal party ; and jan is drunk until, as a Bhotia described it, a man 
*Ss bathed in drink.” Then follows the second binding ceremony — puris are given to 
the g^roomsmen and bridesmaids, and also a waist wrap {jttjang) to each of the latter, and 
dien' the'^ rite of datu takes place, i.e., small pieces of dalang are broken off 
and put in a dish and die couple are made to exchange by giving a piece with one hand 
and' taking^ with the other. This ceremony, done before the gods, with the elders and 
bridesmaids as witnesses, ties the final knot of wedlock. This is known as a patham day, 
that is^ the releasing of a girl from her house, and the local blacksmith claims a gift 
{dashtHy which takes the form of money or a blanket. The bridesmaids are then allowed 
to go, but the groomsmen, who have by now become their firm friends, take them into 
th^ charge and feast them for some days. Before they are allowed to depart th^ 
csflinldiie sign of the marriage a chandan\ that is, they place two long 
pql^ in :the ground {(tarchos) and fasten a rope between them, and on to the rope they 
tie afl scM^ of things, Such as, caps, books, mirrors, dajas of different colours of cloth, 

one would dream of removing any of them. Subsequently it is 
a pKHl^ of’hoiiOur for the bridesmaids to invite back the groomsmen, a few at a time, and 

in their own village. 

^ ; of a forcible removal, on the day when datu takes place. 
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two envoys are sent from the groom’s village to the girl’.s father, who ask the village 
elders to help them to persuade the father to accept the fait accompli, and present 
him with liquor and cloth. This ceremony is called binti, or intercession. The father 
proves reasonable, and a day is fixed for the bride and bridegroom, with two or three others, 
to pay their first visit to his* house (this vi.sit is called nashi). On the appointed day the 
groom’s party arrives with sheep and goats for liquor and sattu for dalangs. In the 
early morning two sheep or goats are slaughtered, and the liver being removed is carefully 
examined by the local .seer, who foretells the future. Before the village punch, or gather- 
ing of ciders, twenty-nine rupees are tied up in white cloth and handed over ; seven 
rupees being the mother’s milk-money {nathung, «« = milk, drink), known as 

'' dud mol" in Kumaon, and twenty-one rupees for the father, and ah extra rupee to 
make up an odd sum, odd numbers being considered lucky. If the father is a rich man, 
he refu.ses to receive his share, looking upon the payment as the Joharis do upon 
kanyadan. Cloth is given to each relation and to the village headman, and dalangs, 
meat and drink are offered to the gods and then consumed. The tops of the dalangs 
are broken and pieces exchanged as in data, Jan is given to the father and mother and 
relations, as well as to the panch, in small cups, and in each ca.se a rupee, or an 
eight-anna piece, or some other coin, is presented to the drinker in the cup. This rite is 
known as yar. Finally, on a lucky day, the bride and bridegroom are allowed to go home, 
but not till each relative has given the bride cloth for a covering (barko) or dress (as 
(jujang). Her father, however, gives her nothing as he is considered to have done his duty 
to her, while unmarried, in presenting her with jewellery, and it js known that he will give 
pre.sents afterwards up to the time of the birth of her first child. 

It sometimes happens that a girl is carried away in reality by force from the 
rambang, but unless and until she eats dalang, data and jan with her captor she is not 
considerc*d to be married to him. If she is conniving at the elopement, against the will of 
her parents, and formally eats and drinks the ceremonial food, in process of time her rela- 
tions are compelled to accept what cannot be mended. There have been in.stances when 
three parties of boys have been determined to carry off the same girl, and hafve blocked 
all the tracks, the girl being finally taken off across an almost impossible mountain- 
slope ; but such cases are not the common practice of the people. 

Divorce and Remarriage. — The customs of divorce and remarriage are very similar 
to those among the Johar and Niti Bhotias. In divorcing a woman the husband gives 
her a ihdn, or piece of white cloth ( known as jujang) in Byans and Chaudans, and a sum 
of money, rupees twenty-two, in patti Darma. The cloth is invariably white, the idea being 
to give her, and her children by any subsequent marriage, purity and legitimacy, and 
until the cloth is given no divorce has taken place ; in fact, should a man elope with 
another man’s wife (fAa/« ) he is shoe-beaten, and his goats and sheep stolen/rom him virith 
their packs { karbaj), and the children are illegitimate. The husband, or any of his 
close relations, can so treat the erring man, or any of his close relations, and in doing 
criminal work it is useful for the Magistrate to be aware of the universal practice. The 
children are known as Teliyas until the second husband, or his children, have held a 
formal panchayat with the first husband, or his descendants, and an official account has 
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been taken of the original husband's marriage expenses, and these have to be made good, 
and It is only then that the white cloth is given which sets the woman free. An accom- 
panying final ceremony is the waving of a fowl round the head of the woman and the 
man, and the heads of the members of the patuhayat. There is no means by which a 
wife can claim a divorce, and if a man takes a second wife, and refuses to release the 
first, there is no way in which he can be compelled to relpase her however unhappy she 
may be, and she cannot marry again unless she has been properly released. However, 
in common practice a second wife is only taken with the concurrence of the first, general- 
ly in cases of sterility, or on the definite understanding that,^he first wife will be released, 
A woman who has been married to a man and refuses to join him, and remains with 
her father instead, must be formally divorced, her father paying all the husband’s mar- 
riage expenses, and the latter pays her a sum of money ( pati or nakhsira ) and gives her 
the white jujang. But should she die at her father’s house before her formal release, her 
husband must perform her funeral ceremonies, though, should her father agree, he can 
give the formal divorce after her death, and before the time of the ceremonies. Great 
importance is attached to this, because the father and her relations consider it an unholy 
thing to mix her “ bone ” ( to be explained later ) kept after the death ceremonies with 
the family bones, unless a proper divorce has taken place. 

Funeral ceremonies . — In regard to funeral ceremonies and customs a distinction is 
drawn between little chiMren and grown-up persons, the line of separation being the per- 
manent teeth. 'As soon as the milk teeth are being replaced by the permanent ones a child 
passes from the one category to the other. Little children are wrapped in wool and buried 
feeing the east, the head ifeing to the north and the feet to the south, and little is done in the 
way of ceremonial, though, should the child be on the point of getting its second teeth, 
children of a similar age are feasted on boiled rice. The dead body of grown-up persons 
is placed in a white cotton bag ( katro) with the knees touching the chin, and not at 
full length as is the practice of the Hindus : further, the bag is sewn with thread spun 
conpraiy to the usual way. The bier is the same as that used by Hindus, viz., two poles 
^th slats of Wood across. The corpse is then placed on the bier with the face to the cast 
and; is tied to the poles by a cord, and is carried head foremost in the procession. To 
the front of the bier is fastened a piece of white cloth, cotton if the deceased is a man, and 
iWp^fen if a woman (the latter being specially prepared by the womenfolk for them- 
aelye8), ^hich is carried by the deceased’s sisters, nieces and daughters on their heads in 
front of the bier, their chuklas, or head-gear, being turned inside out. The cloth is known 

a way and Ittgara cloth, the signification being that the 
jpl^t or^^^^ of the deceased can be thus easily guided forth. The procession is led by 
fi^young bc^ or girl with fire in the hand for the funeral pyre ; next come the women hold- 
, eppe pngara.^ the nearest relation going first and others behind her in order of 

bier l^y four men-relations, vtz,, one at each pole-end (it is 

necessary that the leaders should be near relatives); and finally the villagers 
cremation. On the way to the pyre all men-relations walk with their 

»» usually on the bank of a river, or a brook, and the pyre is formed 
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of a ston«; iniclosurc ( rhapa ) six feet long and three feet wide, filled with wood, 
spaces being left to give free access of air. The clothes worn by the deceased at the time 
of death are placed among the faggots, and the corpse having been put on the top with 
face towards the east by one of the mourners, the bag, or /iairo, is cut at the face, and a 
piece of precious metal, sudi as gold or silver, or even a pearl {^akchhya, irom akwt 
mouth and r/z/mj! = tood ) is placed in the mouth, the corp.se being supposed to become 
“ sudh” or purified, thereby. Oil is i)oured over the corp.se, and finally branches of the 
.sacred dhupi tree, found in the high hiHs, are cast on the top, and then the whole is fired. 
No one remains to watch the .cremation, but the mourners almost immediately wash their 
heads, hands and feet, put tlunr caps on and their head-dress ( chuklas ) straight and 
return to the home of the decea.sed. Here they purify themselves in the 'smoke of a fire 
made of dhupi wood and then go to their own homes. 

On th<i following day a tew men and women proceed to the burning-place and pull 
down the tmclosure {rhapa) and wash the place and remove one of the burnt bones. The 
men doffing their caps and the women turning their head-dress (rA«yO/fl.T) inside out, solemn- 
ly bear the bone enclosed in an iron, or tin-box to the place (each village has one or 
more ) of dead men’s bones. Here they are met by others, who did not accompany them 
to the pyre, with parched grain (;)«) and or moistened flour (zfzz) and other things 
necessary for the coming ceremonial, which is a part of the funeral rites {dhurung) which 
will sub.sequcntly at another time be carried out in full. To Screen the spot from the 
vulgar gaze two curtains are enacted on both sides ot the place, the girls hand parched 
grain (pit) to the men, and then two of them, one with a cup of flour {du) and the other with 
a jug of water, sprinkle on the ground, while the men dig a hole and put the bone tvith 
its case into the ground. After this four reed'Sticks are put up at the four corners, four feet 
apart, like boundary pillars, and the tops are joined by three threads of different colours, 
viz., red, white and yellow. Next immediately above the interred bone a forked stick is 
plactxl in the ground, and from one arm is suspended a pair of new shoes if the deceased 
is a man, and a pair of long boots (baukch) if a woman; and from the other arm is sus- 
pended a gourd full of water. Below the gourd is a plate with flour {du) on •it covered 
with ghi, or clarified butter, and as there is a small hole in the bottom of the gourd, water 
drops continually on the food beneath. 

That night there is given a funeral feast, and very special provision is made for the 
soul of the deceased. A stone is placed upon two sticks, these being pushed into the wall 
outside the hou.se or into the roof outside, and a little cooked rice is put on it, and the 
elders of the village make .special prayer, beseeching old souls, caXXedi.yishimis [yf void and 
.s7z///i/ s a brea.st, but in this instance it means the soul of one whose death ceremony 
( dhurutig ) has been performed], not to appropriate the food for themselves and thjis 
deprive the decea.sed. Great care is taken to renew the food thrice daily before the family 
takes its own food, and it is not until the dhurung, or death ceremony, has |pdcen place 
that this giving of food ceases. At the funeral feast of the first night large balls of cooked 
rice, as big as cricket-balls, are prepared and are distributed ( called rJkam ) next day by 
two unmarried girls, each family in the village receiving two. These girls wear, although 
unmarried, head-dress {chukla) which only married women wear, and one of them carries 
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basket {doka) full of these balls on her back, and it is curious to note that the basket is 
tied by the very same am lugara, or white cloth, by which the corpse was led to the pyre. 

Prom this day onwards up to the d/turung coxGmovxy, all sing’injj is stojtp(*d among 
relations, and men may not wear a turban, or a ring on the right ear (the left is immune), 
nor niay they shave, or crop the head ; similarly the girls, wlnj are related to the deceased 
have to eschew rings on the right hand, and allow two fcontal hait-plaits {(zi) to hang 
down on each side of the face, and sometimes they go the length of putting off all j(?wellery 
for three years with the exception of a coral wreath and a bracelet. .Should tin; dcct'a.sed 
have died far from home, they are anxious to ensure the spirit (inding its way across diffi- 
cult places on the route, and, therefore, when returning hoin<*, they lay a thread of wool on 
the ground to guide the .spirit of the deceased. In Chaudans this custom has been given 
up. 

If the deceased has succumbed to some infectious disease such as smallpox, or 
cholera, the corpse is not burnt, but buried, or is thrown into the water, and in this case 
no bone is retained except a tooth to be put in the place of dead men’s liones. Such a 
horror have they of lepro.sy, that if the deceased has been a victim to this dread disen.se, 
they simply cast the corpse into the wafer and retain nothing, not even a tooth. 

The distribution of rice-balls to the villagers is an important ceremony, and should 
the death have occurred at a distance from home they make a point of performing it on 
their return. 

In pattis Byans and Chaudans cremation follows death immediately, but in palti 
Darma burning takes place only in the month of Kartik, and the corpses are interred 
in the ground during the interval and are exhumed in Kartik for cremation. This is a 
filthy and most insanitary practice. 

Dhurung or Gioan. — The Bhotias of Pargana Darma all speak of the funeral ceremo- 
nies as girnn, and these rites are still found among certain Bhotias near Jumla in Nepal, 
whd are said to have migrated from palti Byan.s. They were undoubtedty practised in the 
past by all Bhotias in Johar and Niti and Mana, but at the pre.sent time the Rajputs have 
entirely abandoned the custom, which is only followed in those parts by the Domra Bhotias, 
and as the people of tho.^e parts have also forgotten the Bhotia language they have aiJjjlied 
the hill-word dhurung to what is universally known as gunu in the Bhotia language. 
The origin of these rites and the practice of cremation is prettily told in the common 
story which all Bhotias tell : An old man in days long gone by, when the world was 
young, lost his only son, and in his agony of grief determined to go even unto heaven to 
plead for the life that had been taken from him at the feet of Miyar Misru (Miyar means 
heaven ) the god omnipotent, creator of all things, lie arrived in time to see that 
Misru*s own son, his only son, had just died also, and he witnessed the cremation and 
other ceremonies that were done in heaven, and Misru told him that when death did not 
spare him the omnipotent what could he do to a.ssi.st terre.strials. Returning to earth the 
old man taught the Bhotias all that he had seen, and henceforth they followed the 
heavenly ritual, only substituting stone for gold in the cremation enclosure (rhapd), wood 
fiwr silver in the bier, and wood for silver in the fuel of the pyre. 

Ill Byans and Chaudans there is only one gwan ceremony for the deceased, and it 
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can take place cither in June for those who have died during the preceding eight months, 
or in October for tho.se who have died since the June ceremony. In patti Darma there 
can be more than one gtvan, and there are generally two to four, the number depending 
upon the means of the deceased’s family. 

As the time for givan ’draws near, the members of the family summon the village 
elders to fix a date, and some time during the waning moon is chosen. The interval is 
sjjent in making preparations : jan or spirit is brewed from rice and barley, and the 
grain of the phapar is parched {phuni), and above all things sheep, goats or yaks are 
sent for from Tibet. In the ceremony of the gwan an animal is always made to 
represent the deceased and is called ya. In patti Chaudans and half of pMtti Byans a 
yak is always chosen, and great care is taken to see that its forehead, back and tail are 
marked with one continuous bla«e of white. But in patti Darma and the remainder of 
Byans, the influence of Hinduism has made the people give up yaks (except the Domras, 
of whom later) on the ground that they are cows, and sheep and goats are selected 
instead. The selection is left to the spirit of the deceased, which marks its approbation 
by making the approved animal .shake its tail, while the relations throw rice on it. 
The sex of the animal follows the sex of the deceased. An indispensable part of the 
ceremony is the presence of a seyaktza, who is an old man well-versed in the lore of the 
future world, and it is his duty to remind his li.steners, by the narration of old stories, 
how the givan and other funeral ceremonies arose, and to instruct the spirit of the late 
deceased {nuskimi, nu = new) as to the paths it should follow and the dangers it should 
avoid in reaching heaven. The word nushimi is in contradistinction to yishimi 
old) or spirit, whose gwan ceremony has been performed. 

The ceremony can be performed in four days, but as the ceremonial of the first day 
has to be performed on a different day by each family of relations in turn, the total 
number of days depends upon the number of families concerned. Before the first day 
there is a large amount of bread made by the women relatives and neighbours, and ifext 
morning each family in the village receives one loaf|in exactly the same way as the rice- 
balls were distributed {rham), the bread being put into the doka or basket and the 
lugara being used as before. * 

The first day is known as shin gumo j'ya, or wood-collecting day, this being the 
meaning of these three words in this very order, as large quantities of wood are collected 
for cooking purposes and torches to be used on the subsequent days. The principal 
ceremony on this day is known as ya shammo or the leading forth and bringing back of 
the ya {shammo means go and come back). After a feast of rice the ya is taken to ai' 
spot outside the village by the relations, who also take with them many kinds of parched 
grain {pu), a suit of clothes and a few ornaments, and having reached the given spot the 
girls give the men grain (/>«)* «tnd the deceased’s clothes a^ tied by a white cotton 
cloth on to they<>. Grains of barley are thrown on the ya, and it is solemnly stated- 
that theya represents the deceased, and old spirits, yishimis, are besought not to tek^ the 
food of the lately-departed spirit {nushimi). Then a solemn procession is fi>rmedi M 
exactly the same way as when the corpse was taken out for cremation, viz.^ the am 
or cotton cloth, is fastened to the horns of the ya and is carried by the girls fintt-wttdt 
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chuklas, or head-dresses, reversed ; these are followed by the ya, and last of all come the 
men with heads bare. On entering the village the ya is fed with wet flour (tzania cor- 
responding to Kumaoni uwa) in a cup and a little spirit (/««). Again, on reaching the 
house of the deceased, the ya is fed with rice and liquor {jan), and the clothes of the 
deceased are removed. 

Theimourners are either pulie (from parched grain and //«’«■ with), that is, tho.se 
distant connections who come only with offerings of parched grain or a little rice and 
spirits, or myechame (from mye son-in-law, brother-in-law, uncle-in-law, and chante girl), who 
are sisters, etc., of deceased, or of the husband of deceased, and bring with them a .sheep or 
goat as well as what the/«*V bring. A good deal of food is required for the feeding of the 
yut and the mourners bring offerings for his nourishment. Should the deceased be a 
man his mother’s brothers also attend and are caWcd^^pinvakiya, this expre.s.sion being 
never used on any other occasion. These bring sheep and goats, etc., and suflicient rice 
to feast all the villagers on the second or third day. The mycdiame girls never, if 
possible, come alone ; they almost invariably bring their husbands with them, or some 
other man whom their husbands delegate, the reason being that they have important 
duties which are most suitable for men* to perform, e.g., to lead they a, or make boots for 
the burnt bone (Art) of the deceased to be placed in. These boots are called ghost-boots, 
shimi babch or baukch and are some six inches long, being simply a round cylinder of 
cloth with a leather sole, the whole very diminutive and very coarsely prepared. Again 
a tablet of accounts is to be drawn up, written with wet flour on a wooden slate, showing for 
the edification of the dead exactly how much flour has been used in making cakes {puris, 
Bhotia ja). Another duty is to get the sticks for the erection of the dummy figure of 
deceased and so on — duties most suitable for men to perform. 

From the very first day there is continual dancing on the part of the villagers in 
front of the house where the gtoan is taking place, and they are fed with rice or puris 
{ja)\ The second day is known oaya kummo jya {kummo meaning to go and come back), 
and closely resembles the first day, the ya being taken out and clothed and led back in 
e^ctly the* same way, the only deference being that on the first day all the villagers 
go, and on the second,* only the near relations. On this day rice is boiled {ya chhaku or 
ya kutn chhaku, kum being connected with kummo above and chhaku meaning boiled 
^ce), and is given both before and after the leading ceremony to all relations. 

The master of the ceremonies is called Chhangma, and nec*dless to say that his 
principal work is to see that there is no lack of the “barley bree” and that there is 
plenty of good fare for all. He sees that proper persons are set apart to make the shimi 
iadch or ghost-boots, and the frame for the dummy figure, and that fuel wood is collected ; 
aiid, in fact, that everybody ^as something to do. 

The third day is saw kummo. In the early morning all the villagers go to the 
deceased’s house ; the men receive a little sattu and liquor and their wives two cakes (puris) 
eacl^and then they take the^a and go to the place of dead men’s bones (ya shyam) where 
deceasfsd’s bone is lying in the casket. Great care is taken to insure privacy by again* 
puttiiig curtains on both sides while the case is being taken from the ground, and when 
extracted -the case is inunediately placed inside the ghost-boots, which have been made 
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during the preceding night. After this the procession wends its way exactly in the same 
way as on the first and second days. As it enters the village, the ya is fed by everybody 
with rice and liquor, and the relations actually escort it to their own houses and feed it 
there, and the myechame man who leads the ya comes in for his share of good things. 
The men at the end of the procession discharge fire-arms as they move along, and throw 
grain {phtiru) over the ya» I'hc final feeding is at the house of deceased, 
where outsiders first give it food, and then, lastly, the family members. After this the 
clothes are removed and conveyed inside the house with the bone in the ghost-boots. 
Here a dummy figure, resembling the deceased, is prepared by pushing three sticks into a 
reversed basket, the sticks being wide apart at the bottom and joined at the top. As one 
stick is longer than the others, it serves for the neck and head. A fourth stick fastened 
at right angles makes the arms. .Over all these the clothes are placed and a rough re- 
presentation of the deceased is made. The four walls of the room arc hung with clothes 
of every description on ropes going from corner to corner {chandan). The seyaktza 
who is versed in the knowledge of the future world is seated by the figure, and forthwith 
begins his stories of the ghost-world and tenders his advice to the departed soul as to 
the dangers of the road that have to be encountered ; nor must the old man relax for a 
moment in his duties during the whole of that day and all that night, be sleep never so 
oppressive. 

The practice in Chaudans is slightly different, as the figure is ‘made in a field, and one 
field is set aside for the use of the whole village : the bone, however, is kept in the house, 
and the seyaktza watches over it till midnight. 

All the relations of the deceased bring balls of rice which they place in front of the 
dummy figure : these are kept for a while and are finally thrown away outside the 
village, together with the tablet of accounts and the stone on which the spirit’s daily food 
has been placed. A place is set apart in the village ( called mabang ) where all the 
villagers dance during the gwan days, and where they receive cakes { parts ) on this the 
third day. Then comes the weird ceremony of the formal dance executed by all the men 
of the village ( they are called gar kha/) in a long row^ They come dancing^up to the 
deceased’s house and are feasted, contributions of food being levied from all relations, 
if the people of the house are not rich enough to incur this expense. The feasting is 
called garkhal ehhaku ( rice ). As this dance proceeds metal dishes and cooking-utensils 
are taken out of the house and beaten by the men, while the girls carry torches in their 
hands ; and finally all resort to the mabang, where the dancers go round in one direction and 
the others in the opposite direction beating the vessels and holding torches, and throwing 
different kinds of pan:hed grain (/« ) and little pieces of cloth. This ceremony is called 
the garja pashimo, the latter word meaning to go round ; and after this the men do net 
doff their caps to the dead. 

The last day isya pongmo ( rooting up of theya ), on which they get rid of the spirit 
of the deceased. The venerable seyaktza having finished his last words of advice to the 
soul, the clay figure is taken out and the clothes removed and put on the ya, the wooden 
frame being cast away, and a myechame man leads forth the ya to a distant spot from the 
village ; and, on this occasion, all the villagers beat the poor victim to drive it away, and 
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chase it to prevent return. In Chaudans it is allowed to roam free on the niountain.s, but 
elsewhere low-caste Bhotias or Tibetans speedily despatch it and eat the flesh. So pleased 
are the villagers that the spirit has departed, (hat they return singing and dancing and 
distribute amongst themselves cakes with little ears attached ( puris). This is called 
rhashimot from rha clean, i.e., purification. Men and women sjiave, cut their hair and wash 
their heads and wear rings on their cars and hands. As to the bone, half is taken and 
buried in some lofty spot, and the other half is tak cn to some sacred place such as Kailas 
or Mansarowar by one of the household, who remains unkempt until he has deposited the 
bone in its final resting-place. Each of the mourners gets either some cloth or a ves.sel 
as a present. Formerly, in patti Darma, if any onlooker wished his descendants to note 
that he desired his own obsequies to be performed on a magnificent scale, he blew a 
trumpet and announced the fact publicly, and woe betide any heir who failed after that 
to do all honour to the spirit of the deceased. A widow throughout the whole of Bhot 
leaves off all jewellery for a year or more, and also the naih (nose-ring). If she marries 
again she reassumes the nose- ring ( noth ) A widower does not now, in any place in Bhot, 
leave off the loin cloth ( langoti'ox d/ioti) or any other garment, as noted in the Gazetteer. 
In former times monuments and imageir used to be made in honour of deceased persons, 
and can still be seen in Chaudans, but they are not made now. 

Religion. — It has been already described how the Bhotias erect saithans, or shrines, for 
their gods, but most frequently we find a simple stone, and by it a darcho (a tree-trunk with a 
few branches left on the top) fixed in the ground with strips of cloth {daja ) floating in the 
wind tied to it. The general form of worship consists in the cooking of puris ( cakes) or 
rice, and preparation of dalangs, which are offered with liquor. Sma 11 pieces of the 
food are broken off and thrown with both hands towards the seat of the god ; bits of cloth 
are torn up and similarly thrown ; the liquor is sprinkled with two pieces of grass, one in 
each hand, towards the same spot; and sometimes the worshippers offer burning lights. 
Meanwhile a man brings water in a lota or glass ( called rhati, from rha pure and ti 
water) and puts into it an old coin, which must on no account ever afterwards be spent; 
and also a;;*>prig from the dhupi tree, part of the sprig protruding from the glass. Fresh 
dajas, or strips of cloth,»are tied on to branches and put over the sai than, and prayers are 
offered. Goats and sheep are often slaughtered in numbers, and the ceremonial is as 
follows : A man sprinkles water on the animal, and as soon as it shakes its body to 
throw off the drops, everyone realizes that the deity has accepted the sacrifice, and 
immediately its hair is pulled out in tufts and thrown towards the shrine, and then the 
animal is despatched. Fresh blood is taken from its breast by tearing open the skin, and 
is sprinkled on the ling which is inside the shrine, and the horns are cut off and placed 
oa the shrine with some of the brains mixed with rice placed between the horns. Re- 
moving the skin, the liver, diaphragm and lungs are taken out reeking, and are carefully 
ejeamined by the diviners for portents as to the future. The art of divination is in great 
request, but diviners are few, and amateurs are chary of meddling with the terrible pos- 
sibilites of the unknown. These rites are faithfully carried out before the annual exodus 
to the lower hills and on return from below to their homes, and also at shankrant in the 
month of Bhadon. Formerly the liver was torn from the living animal, but at the present 
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time this barbarous custom has been given up, and the internal portions are only removed 
after death, but while they are still reeking hot ; and many animals are slain before the 
desired signs are apparent. 

The Bhotias are a most hard-working, practical race, and yet they are most supersti* 
tious. They are always at work, both men and women, and in th^ir idlest moments, for 
example at the rambanft, they arc still making thread for weaving, and in all their busi- 
ness they are most capable and .clear-headed — still this is the race that is in the clutches of 
a supenstition that saps the very life-blood. They attribute all sickness to evil spirits; 
they place an axe at the door of a hou.se where anyone is seriously ill ; when they take a 
sick man to see a European doctor they fasten a sickle round his waist to fend off the evil 
one ; a returning traveller, before entering his village, confines thorns and nettles under 
stones, thinking that in this Wtiy he has laid the evil spirit ; and this practice is common at 
the heads of passes, near dangerous bridges, or in difficult places. For the cure of Sick- 
ness these people resort to burning and bleeding in a manner that makes the civilized 
beholder sick to look at, and these barbarous remedies are made more ej^ective by incan- 
tations. They no longer believe that a thunderstorm will take place if they rub their 
metal vessels clean with earth in the usual mannet (a belief that at one time made the in- 
habitants of patti Darma notorious for their filthiness, for they cleaned their vessels on their 
wearing apparel instead, and never washed themselves or theii garments) ; but they do 
believe that they must fire off guns to prevent the blacksmith {kdliya) from seizing the dei- 
ties of the sun or moon at the time of an eclipse, and their other beliefs are on a par with 
this. They worship at all the Tibetan monasteries in the same way as the Tibetans, and 
they consider the Tibetan places of worship very sacred. They worship the same deities 
that they find the Tibetans worshipping when they make their trips for trade purposes 
into Tibet, and they worship their own deities and also the whole host of Hinduism, or 
rather, to be accurate, all those that they have heard about, for they are only dimly initia- 
ted into the mysteries of the Hindu faith in the supernatural. 

Each village has a deity of its own, and each patti has its own favourites, but the 
deity Gabla is universally worshipped with offerings of goats, sheep, dalartgs and rice 
{sherje) as being the most powerful, and his votaries resort to him for removal of rain or 
snow, or with prayers for success in business, or similar matters. Similarly the goddess 
Nyungtangsya, or wtiter-goddess, is everywhere worshipped ; one particularly sacred spot 
being Kalapani, where the river Kali, also known as the Sarda, is supposed to have its 
source, the object of the worship being to ensure a perpetual flow of the water. Puris 
are made and offerred upon her ' < 

In all villages we find tree-trunks with branches (darcho) placed Tn front of bouses 
and at saithans with flying .streamers (daja)^ to propitiate the local deities on occasions 
such as the house-warming of a new building or when there has been trouble, the poles 
being placed in the ground at the beginning of the new month. When Bhodas. leave 
their homes to trade in the warmer south they place baskets, just like waste-^aper bas- 
kets with the bottom knocked out, full of thorns and twigs, on thecowityard w^lsof their 
deserted homes, to preserve the empty tenement from unwelcome guestsof the siuiit world. 

In the village of Kuti we have the god Gulach^ and in Nabi the god 
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people of Gunji worship the goddess who corresponds to Debi, and definite rules exist 

as to the quantity of the offerings, every four men must provide one sheep, but if the 
group is less than four, then every two men must provide one goat. The inhabitants of 
Chhangru have their own deity. This village is just across the border in Nepal, and is 
therefore politically Nepalese, though physically it should be British, together with the 
village of Tinkar, as these two villages are cut off from Nepal on all sides by impassabh- 
glaciers. The deity Madeu watches over the safet;^ of Chhangru and holds the place of a 
•village watchman in the popular estimation. At a time of drought or excessive rain, the 
inhabitants of Garbyang turn to Kungr, and offer him wet flour, or dry flour, on his uii- 
than, according as they desire the rain to stop or come on. 

But the most potent deity of all in the estimation of the people of Garbyang, Budhi 
and Chhangru is Namjung, the name being taken from a mountain on which can be dis- 
tinctly seen two stone figures from a great distance : the mountain is called Sunpatti 
Shoka. The figures are sitting, and the story is that dishoka went to carry off a girl to be 
his wife, but to avoid matrimony the dam.sel hid herself and was frozen to death. 1 le 
searched for her and eventually met the same fate. This deity is principally worshipped 
for the prosperity of the eldest son at the barani or barai cerepiony described above. 

The men of patti Chaudans place their faith in Shyangse as the most |X)werful gotl, 
and hold an annual festival shyantung in his honour. No particular date is set apart for this 
festival, but it generally takes place in Asauj or Kartik (end of September or beginning 
of October). Goats and sheep are not sacrificed at the saitkan, but at the homes of the 
villagers. 

In patti Darma the noble group of the Panchachuli mountains dominates the mimls 
of the inhabitants, but they are known locally as Miyula, and the goddess on the summit 
bears the same name. The mountains in this part of Bhot are particularly awe-inspiring, 
and the only pass Neo Dhura leading to Tibet is so dangerous on account of glaciers, 
that all traders fasten a long pole across their bodies to preserve them if they fall into 
the crevasses when they journey across these forbidding heights. It is not surprising, 
therefore, lb find that Chan is worshipped for mountain-sickness, when a man faints- from 
the ratified air, and th<! offering takes the form of covering a goat with red earth, and 
either killing it or letting it loose to wander at will in the mountains : undoubtedlj- there 
is implicit faith in the efficacy of this offering. 

There is a dual deity Kibang Rangchim who is both male and female, the one name 
signifying the former and the other the latter. The god is usually represented by two 
stones, and worship takes place between the two. 

Apparently there is only one deity Sungtang who is worshipped .solely by women 
among these Bhotias of pargana Darma, and the worship takes the form of offering 
sticks with streamers one inch broad and a foot long attached to them. It is a verj' 
pretty ceremony and is supposed to be of special avail for sore eyes, or when a patient 
is suffering from the evil influence of a god. 

Domras or Dumras—^The low-caste Bhotias are composed of blacksmiths {lohar), 
drum*beaters {hnrkisa, from hurka a drum), dholi, from dhol a drum, carpenters (odhs), 
basket-makers {bajelas), tailors and shoe-makers {bhools) and others. They only intermarry 
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amongst themselves, and their customs thi'oughout Bhot are similar, bearing a 
general resemblance to Darma customs. In the funeral ceremonies {gwan or dhurung)^ 
which they practise on the lines of the Darma Rajputs, they generally use a buffalo, 
which in some places they finally chase and kill with stones, sticks and knives, and in 
others, like Chaudans, they (fall in their fellow-castemen from the next village, and exhort 
them to kill the victim, and msist that death must be with one? blow ; otherwise, if the 
animal dies by a torturing death, they threaten that, on a future occasion, they will also 
torture in their turn the funeral victim of the other villages. I'he dhurung in Mana is 
only practised below Joshimath, and persons go that distance to perform it. The Dumra 
Bhotias do not give gifts to Brahmans, and they consider the sister’s son to be the family 
priest, in fact they do not resort to the Hindu hierarchy. 

Huniyas — The Huniyas derive their name from Hundes, the portion of Tibet opposite 
the Almora and Garhwal districts : they are Bhotias in the meaning attached to that 
word outside the Almora and Garhwal districts : they are also called Khampas, Bidesis 
and Jarhs. They intermarry with each othor but not with Bhotias, of these districts, 
who do not apply the term Bhotia to them at all. The Bhotias, however, eat from their 
hands and with them. They are really Tibetans and intermarry with Tibetans, They are 
Buddists but also worship the deities of Kumaon. 'I'hey eat the flesh of the yak, but 
sometimes profess not to do so in British Territory, such is the influence of Hinduism, 
the yak being considered a cow. They practise polyandry, but only the brothers, and 
they true brothers, resort to the same woman as their joint wife. Some wear pig>tails, 
and some chutiyas, and some wear neither. Again some cut their hair and others do 
not. 

Trade . — No account of the Bhotias can be complete without a notice of their trade, for 
they are traders from childhood, with the exception of the j ethoras. In the past the cardinal 
principle to be remembered has been that the Tibetans will only trade in these parts with 
those persons with whom they can eat. There are exceptions, r.^., the Duryals in Garhwal, 
who are the descendants of Brahmans and Chhattris, and the inhabitants of Pangla in 
Chaudans, have been allowed to trade, although they are not Bhotias ; but the j^neral rule 
is certain, z//£.,that as the Bhotias alone can eat with the Tibetan^, they alone can trade 
with them. Another rule has been that trade can only take place through what is known 
in the business world as “ house-connections.” Formerly, so fau* was the cu-stom pressed, 
that only certain Bhotias could go to certain marts, but time had already broken down this 
restriction to a great extent, and although there have been difliculties yet there has been 
also a much greater freedom. Taklakot or Taklakhar, known as Purang by the Tibetans, 
has led the way, and trade has been possible there even without a ” house-connection,” 
although the drinking of tea has been a necessary part of all business. Now the Treaty 
of Lhasa, of 1904, has introduced free trade and chang^ the oM order of tilings. 
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The trade figures are as follows in rupees 
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Native Garhwal 

TMana over the Mana Pass, called Tunyi-la by 
J Tibetans 

1 Niti over the Niti Pass, called the same by 
Tibetans 

^Johar over the Untadhura Pass, Tibetan 
Kyunamla 
Pargana Darma— 

I. Over Lipu Lekh Pass, Tibetan Jang'^ 
Lbaula ... ... j 

2* Mangshan Pass, Tibetan same ... ! 

3. Lampiya Kuti La, Tibetan same ... j 
i 4. Neo Dhura (for Darma) Tibetan I 
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Of this about four lakhs go over the Lipu Lekh Pass, which is a very easy one. In 
1841, the trade over this Pass was only Rs. 35,900, showing that the trade has increased 
since then elevenfold. Meanwhile, over the Johar Pass trade has, in the same period, in- 
creased only 2^ times. A further point of interest is that, between 1872 and 1902, the 
population in Johar has increased 13*75 P®*" cent., and in Pargana Darma 93*12 per ctrnt. 
About 80 per cent, of the trade of the United Provinces goes through the Alrnora Dis- 
trict. The wonder is not that the entire trade is so small, but, con.sidering the execrable 
routes, that there is any trade at all. The principal imports are borax, salt and 
wool, and exports grain, sugar and piecegoods. 

This ^emoir does not enter into points of similarity and di.ssimilarity between 
this interesting people and the Tibetans living immediately across the border ; nor does 
it treat of the past commercial political history of the Bhotias, all of which subjects 
amongst others are treated at length in “ Western Tibet and the British Borderland,” by 
the present author. 
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[Owing to the sudden and lamented death of its author, this paper has not received revision in proof at 
his hands. It is published, but for the addition of a table of contents and for very slight omissions, as he Iclt 
it. No one was better qualified to speak of the Uraons than Faflier Dehon. ^Born in Belgium in iflsh, be 
came to India in 1883 as a member of the Societv of Jesus. lie was ordained priest in 1.S88, and commenced 
his career as a missionary shortly afterwards. He was in charge of tlie work in the Noatolli district for 
about three years, and in 1895 founded the station of Mahiiad.ind in th(> O'hechharri, where he laboured for tin' 
remainder of his life. It was while returning to this sl.ation, in spite of poor he.ilth, that he died at Rajhara 
on June 27th, 1905. — Ei>.] 


Introduction. 

The Uraons or Oraons, or, as they call thoni.selvt's, Kttrnkh, are a Dravidian cultivat- 
ing tribe of Chota Nagpur. Their traditions say that their original home was in the 
Carnatic, whence they went uji the Narbada river and .settled in liihar on the banks of the 
Sone. Driven from Shahabad by the Muhammadans, the tribt! split into two divisions. 
One of the.se followed the course of the Ganges and finally scuttled in the Rajmahal Hills, 
where their descendants are now known as Ma-le : while the other a.scended the Sone into 
Palamau, and, turning eastward along the Koel, took po.s.ses.sion of the north-western 
portion of the Chota Nagpur plateau. They still speak their own tribal language, a 
dialect of\he Dravidian family which, according to Dr. Grierson, is more closely allifxl 
to Canarese than to arfy other Dravidian language spoken in the South of India. 

The number of persons enumerated in Bengal under the head Oraon at the census of 
19Q.1 wa.s nearly 600,000, of whom about half were in the district of Ranchi ; and there 
were in addition nearly 60,000 Christian converts of Draon origin. About 20,000 
members of the tribe were found at the same census in Assam, whither they had gone to 
work as coolies on the tea-gardens. 

A general account of the Oraons will be found in Dalton’s Ethnography 0/ liengal, 
aftid they are also described by Mr. Risley in the Tribes and Castes of Bengal. The fol- 
lowing interesting notes by the Rev. Father Dehon deal mainly with their religion and 
customs and contain much information on these subjects that has never jjreviou.sly been 
published. 

E. A. Gait. 


• [These particulars arc derived from the Catholic Herald of India for July 5th, 1Q05.J 
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Etymology of the Name. 

I'he etymology of the name is most obscure. Can it be derived from Rawana whom 
they consider their first ancestor ? They call themselves Kurukh. Some say that th^ 
emigrated from the Konkan, with which they connect the t&rm ^Kurukh ascribing the 
divergence between the two words to their own partiality to guttural sounds. It seems, 
however, that the original meaning of the word was “ hill man.’’ 

I'he emigrants to As.sam, Bhutan and Calcutta are called Dhangars, which simply 
means “contract labourers,” as will be .seen in the explanation of the word later on. 

'I'hi' Hindus and Muhammadans among whom they live, give them the nickname 
Kol, though they are of Dravidian origin. 

Ortgtn of the People. 

All that they know about their origin is that the name of their first, ancestor 
was Rawana, a famous king who lived in the South. One of thoir legends which they 
recite when offering a kind of sacrifice to Dharines (God) (see Pal-kftansna) seems to be 
only a mutilated fragment of the old Hindu legend about Ram, Lachman, and Sita, when 
Rawana, the King of l^nkapur runs away with Sita, Ram’s wife. This might perhaps 
throw some light on the subject, though it is a very doubtful hypothesis. The only .inore 
or less general tradition they have is, that, after much wandering they at last settled at 
Ruidas, where they built a fort to protect themselves against the attacks of the Hindus 
or Muhammadans (they don't know exactly which), but they are convinced that the foat 
was built by them. They were victorious in .several encounters, but once on a feast' day 
they all got drunk. At night the enemy came, captured the fort and cut them to piece^. 
Some, however, managed to ascape, and as they were pursued divided* themselves into two 
parties. Some fled towards Palamau, whilst the others directed their course towards the* 
Rajmahal hills and now form quite a separate tribe, the Mal4. The first party, most 
probably finding Palamau too hot a place for them, did not settle there but crossed the 
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hilts towards Lohardag^a and found themselves among the Mundas. The hypothesis 
that they were allowed to settle among them is likely to be true, and for anyone who 
knows these two tribes, there is nothing astonishing in the fact that the Mundas 
retreated slowly and left the new-comers in possession of the country. Even now wti 
witness the whole process as it must have been going on in former times. In new countries 
where land has been only recently reclaimed from the* jungle, the LJraons settle, and, 
as they are an exceedingly prolific tribe, they.soon become the prejjonderant element, 
whilst the Mundas, being conservative and averse to live among strangers, emigraU; to- 
wards another jungle. The Mundas hate zemindars, and, whencjver they can do so, prefer 
to live in a retired corner in full possession of their small holding ; and it is not at all 
improbable that, as the zemindars took possession of the newly-formed villages, they re- 
tired towards the east, while the Uraons, being good beasts of burden, and more accus- 
tomed to subjection, remained. Of course this is only a hypothesis, as there is not the 
least scrap of documentary evidence to help us to solve the problem ; but its likelihood 
is increased by the position of the Bhuniyars, whom Colonel Oalton in his most valu- 
able book calls Bhunhiers. There is not the least shadow of doubt about the Bhuniyars : 
they were the first settlers in Barway, Chhechari and Sirguja, hence their name Bhuniyars, 
which means “first settlers.” I^ookat the map of Chota Nagf»ur, and it will be seen that 
Barway, Chhechari and Sirguja are separated from the country first occufiied by the 
Mundas and Uraons by a chain of hills and pats running from Palamau to Palkol. Wcdl, 
these Bhuniyars are only the de.scendants of a few Mundas who had crossed the hills and 
settled in Barway and Chhechari. This is proved by their similar traditions, the tomb- 
stones which are exactly the same as those of the Mundas, the similarity of their customs, 
and the names of some villages. Is it not very likely that, as the Uraons increased 
in number, they spread from the side of Lohardaga towards Palkot, whilst the Mundas 
retreated and left their brethren of Barway and Chhechari separated from the main body ? 
By degrees also the Uraons emigrated from Kukra, crossed the mountain and came to 
settle in Qhhechari and Barway where the same process takes place. The Uraons take 
possessiofT of the low lands, whilst the Mundas retire to the small plateaus or high lands 
on the mountains. Colonel Dalton speaks of the Bhuniyars as being a different race and 
does not know how to classify them ; but for one who has lived a long time among them 
thejpe is no doubt at all. Some old men of Barway still remember that when they were 
young, their fathers were still in communication with the Mundas of .Nagpur. 'Phe 
Bhuniyars of Sirguja being the farthc.st away from the Mundas are known only b>' 
that name. In Chhechari is the transition stage, and they are called Bhuniyars or 
Mundas indifferently, whilst in Barway, where they are the nearest to the old stock, 
tB^ vrill only accept the name of Munda. Now that their relations with the Mundas 
have ceased and they have lost their language, and have moreover abandoned the local 
traditions and gods of the Mundas, they are likely to form a different ca.ste. Up till now 
they affirm that when they go to Nagpur and explain everything to their Ohais, they an^ 
looked upon as being of the same caste ; but they do not intermarry. I'his digre.s.sion 
about the Bhuniyars seems to take us away from the Uraons, but it shows the likelihood 
of the hypothesis explaining the process by which the Uraons took {possession of the 
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country, and serves to rectify what Colonel Dalton wrote about the Bhuniyars. (See Dal- 
ton’s Rthnolony of Bengal, p. 133.) 

II. 

.Remoion oe the Uraons, 

I he religion of the Draons is a mixture of the old practices and ideas they 
have brought from the south, with the new practices and ideas they have adopted 
from the Kols, and the diffenmt tribes among whom they live. It would be difficult 
to se[)arate the old i)ractices from the new ones and draw an exact line between 
what is entirely of Uraon orig-in and what has been borrowed by them from other 
people. However, this can be ascertained to a certain degree of exactness. 

1 he mythological faculty of the Uraons consists of three doctors. 

1. 1 \\i' pa nch. As the punch plays a great role among the Uraons it is well to know 
exactly what it means. According to the etymology of the word it should mean a body 
of five; men ; but it is not so. I'he pxxnch is the whole community represented by its eldest 
members or repre.sented by the sankalalas. 

2. The pahan, or bai^a, or village priest. 

3 . The ojha, or ;««//, or (beiuair- Augurcr, conjurer, sorcerer. 

Within the iirovince of the punch represented by the sankata/as lie the old traditions 
of the tribe. 

The pahan or baiga is in charge of the tutelary divinities of the village, and he has 
to officiate at the chief feasts. He acts for the community. 

1 he ujha is in charge of the bhuls or devils ; he has to find them out and drive 
them away, h or the ceremonial part of their cult three men might be added, namely : 
(t) the pavbhara or acolyte who helps the pahan in his different functions. (2) The pujar 
or vicc-phan who .sacrifices to the bhut$ in the great feasts and takes the place of the 
pahan when he is absent. (3) The sokha, who, though being a man sui-generts, and having 
nothing in common with the religion of the Uraons, is the head sorcerer to whom they 
have recourse to find out witches. • 

In connection with the religious practices, the Nagmotia or siftike conjurer, and the 
onrha or otlonga who offers human sacrifices might be added. 

All these, the punch or sankatolas being excepted, are the same for all the abo- 
riginal tribes living in Chota Nagpur ; so that all, except for a varying number of 
peculiarities, have the same religion. It is remarkable that in all that is purely of Uraon 
origin, any man who knows the ceremonies can officiate, whilst in what is common to all 
the tribes, only the elected representative can perform the ceremonies. 

Within the province of the punch, that is, all that appertains to the old Uraon tradn> 
lions, we have — 

I. The worship of Dhanna or God. 

-• *< .. .. Baranda — the avenging angel. 

3 - M M Chigri Nad — the spirits of the A.sur women whose husbands were 

destroyed by Bhagwan. 

4. The cult of their ancestors. 
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Worship of God, — There is no doubt that the Uraons have a more pt^rfect idea of God 
than the other tribes. They call him Dharmes, viz., “ tli(; beneliclent one,” and look upon 
him as their creator, but they have a very j)Oor idea of his jirovidencc. He is 
far above everything, and has given the management ol the world into, the hands 
of tutelary divinities and dhufs or devils whom they have to jirojiiliate. As there are 
bad men and good men in the world, and God does not igterlen-, so tliere are gofxl and 
bad divinities whom God leaves quite free to act as they please. Of course, the intercourse- 
of the Uraons with the Kolarian tribes has spoiled,* to a certain degree, their first idea of a 
supreme and almost immaterial being. With the Kols the Godhead is nearly identical 
with the sun. The word for God common among them and tlie Hindus is B/iagivati, and 
it is remarkable that the words Dharmcs and Bha^wtDi seem to have diKenmt iiK-anings 
lor the Uraon.s. When they use Dharmcs the idea ol God is entirely sejiarated from 
the sun, w'hilst when they use Bhai^wau they naturally look to tht^ sun as the Kols do. 

The Uraons invoke God in their greatest difticultie.s, and e.specially when having had 
recourse to thepahan, ojha and sokha they have found everything useless ; then they turn 
to him and say: “ Now we have tried eveiy'thing, but we have still you who can help 
us.” They sacrificeto him a white cock. They wash the feet of the bird and cut itsthroat 
with a knife, saying, “ God, you are our creator, have mercy on us.” 'Phis .sacrifice of a 
white cock to God is offered at all the feasts and when the sorcerer drives away the bhttls. 

Here we come to what seems to have been the most ancient form of worship among 
the Uraons. They look upon God as being too good to punish them, and therefore they 
do not think that they are answerable to him in any way for their conduct ; they believe 
that everybody will be treated in the .same way in the other world. Everybody will be 
reunited to his ancestors, and everything will go on in the other world nearly as it does 
in this. Only everybody will be happier. There is no hell for them, no place of punish- 
ment. They say they go to Mcrkha which corresponds to hc^aven. The R(id Indians 
speak of the happy hunting-grounds and the Uraons imagine something like the happy 
ploughing-grounds where everybody will have plenty of land, plenty of bullocks to 
plough it with, and plenty of rice-beer to drink after their labour. Hence they have no 
anxiety at all about their .future life, provided that they conform to all the customs imiiosed 
on them by the panchayat of the other world, which they personify under the name of Nasre. 
All their anxiety is about this world, and all their religious jiractices tend only to worldly 
things, namely, to get good crops and be free from sickness. It .seems that the Uraons at 
first attributed all the evils of this world to the evil eye and evil mouth. Hence their most 
ancient practice of the pxiikJiunstM, The believe that envy distils from the eye and mouth 
of the envious men a kind of poison most fatal to crops and men. I-t^t a man but come, 
stand before their field and look at it and .say: “ What x beautiful field it is, mo.st prom- 
i.sing,”.and it is enough to throw the master of the field into the greate.st anxiety, l^t a big 
official come into their country or any notorious stranger ; if his visit is followed by some 
misfortune, the failing of the crops and especially the sickness of children, these misfortunes 
will infallibly be attributed to his evil eye. It is reall> wonderful how much they worry 
themselves about that evil eye and evil mouth. In this they believe God interferes, and 
they have recourse to him in the palkhansua, i.e., the breaking of teeth. 
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Palkhansna . — This is the work of the Sankatalas representing the panch. This is not 
done on behalf of the community, but simply for the benefit of an individual and his family, 
to counteract the effects of the evil eye and evil mouth on man, animals and fields. 
This ceremony is performed in every house twice a year in June and at the feast of the 
Karam, but everybody according to his devotion can have it performed as often as he 
wishes. The sankatalas being called, the house is swept and besmeared with diluted 
cow-dung. He then takes his seat in the middle and draws first a figure more or less in 
the form of an egg, and then along the circumference seven small half circles to 
represent the seven parts into which the world was divided (figs, i and 2). The big circle 
represents the rainbow or God’s granary. As they have only three words in their 
language for the series of colours, so they use only three colours to represent the rainbow. 
They use the red dust of the burnt mud of their hearths or chooUtas, the white flour 
of the yeast they make use of in making hanria or rice-beer and pounded charcoal in this 
shape» 
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In the centre the officiating man puts a handful of rice, on which he place.s an egg, 
and having cut two twigs of the tree, he joins them in the form of ah anjgle. 

Sitting then with his face towards the east, he draws two intersecting lines with" 
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diluted cow-dung, and in one of the angles formed by these lines he puts five small 
pieces of wood representing the pane It or panchayal of the village. He then puts on the 
egg the angle formed with the two twigs of Keont and begins to .sing two chapters of 
what seems to be their Genesis. Here is a literal translation of it : — 

“ The world, having been devastated by fire, began to Idok like copper. The smoko 
was ascending to heaven. Hanuman was the nephew of God. God told him : ‘ Be on the 
watch, and when half of the world is burnt, sound the drum to give the alarm.’ The 
baboon went on a kemit tree and was so absorbed in eating the fruits that he forgot the 
order. Suddenly the flame reached his hind quarters, he got burnt and clap|xxl his 
hands loco dolenti and then rubbed his face with them. From that time, the wound never 
got cured and his hands and face are black. Dharmes (God) was very fond of him, and 
when he came to apologise, he did not upbraid him but simply .said : ‘ O nephew, what 
can be done now? The world is burnt, go eat whatever fruit you can find ! ’ But Sita, the 
wife of Dhartnes, said to her husband ‘ Now that the world is burnt, go and every day 
run over one of the seven parts into which you have divided it and see if you can find 
any bird or crow.’ For six days Dharmes;, day after day, went over a new part of the 
world, and for six days his wife for his meals prepared only lac mixed with water. After 
the sixth day Dharntes having found nothing, declared him.self helpless, caught his head 
between his hands, and began to sob. Then Sita told him : ‘I knew what was going to 
happen. That is why I entreated you not to set the world on fire, but you would not listen 
to me and listened to your nephew the baboon.’ Whil.st the world was on fire, Sita had 
hidden the first man and woman {bhatya and bhayin) in a fold of her garment. After 
that she took them out and hid them in a crab’s hole in the rushes that were growing in 
tlie Sira Sita paddy-fields of Okasi Putrungi. There, as it was the only part that had 
been spared by the fire, they were eating whatever they could find. On the seventh day 
of Dharmes' wanderings .Sita told him : ‘ Now you have wandered over six parts of thi^ 
world ; you say that there are seven parts, go then to-day and see the seventh part ! 

Then Dharmes, having put on a flowing long dhoti, went to hunt with a common hawk 

not a Kohe — perched on a wand of silver and gold. He took with him also his bitch 
called Ltlk bhuU khairi* On that day he found unmistakable signs of man. On that 
day Sita had prepared for his dinner arwa rice and urid dal. When he came back, he 
told her : “ To-day I have found unmistakable signs of man. ” The next day Sita said to him, 
“ Now, go there again to-day.” He started again, having put on his long dhoti, with his 
wand of gold and silver, »on which sat a common hawk, not a kohi, and accompanied by 
his bitch Lille bhuli khatri. When he arrived near the rushes, Lille bhuli khairi began to 
wag her tail and Dharmes was ready to let fly his hawk. Suddenly the first man and 
woman started from a bush and in a fright began to shout : “ O grandfather, O grand- 
father, look ! Your dog is going to bite us.” Dharmes immediately called back his dog and 
said : “ My grandchildren, don’t be afraid, don’t run away! I was just looking for you.” 
Then he wrapped both of them in his long flowing dhoti and went home. Sita was 
wuting^ for him on the threshold, one foot inside the house and one foot outside, with a 
of water in her hands. She hastened to wash his hands and feet and at once asked 
hint : Did you find the grandchildren ? Come, come show them I Where are they ?” Then 
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Dharmcs said, “ Yes, to-day I have found them. Here they are.” He unfolded his dhoti 
and showed them to his wife, who at once cleaned and washed them and took them inside. 
On that day Sita gave a good dinner to Dharmesand prepared arwa rice with rahar dal, 
I'hen, the bhaya hhayin (first man and woman) asked Dharmcs, ” Grandfather, what work 
are we going to do ?” He told them to go and cut wood to burn on the ground and pre- 
|)ar<' it for cultivation. At that* time there was nothing like day and night, there was day 
tlu,“ whole time. ^ 

When Dharmes went to ins])ect their work, he found that they had been very busy 
and had cut great heaps of wood, 'fhen Dharmes, seeing the different heaps, asked them, 
” What day’s work does this represent ? On what day did you cut that ?” and so on. They 
always answered, “To-day, to-day.” Dharmes saw that this would not do and made day 
and night. From that time when night came they used to go home, where Dharmes gav'C 
them something to oat. At night they slept with the trunk of a tree between them, the 
man on one side? and lh(? woman on the other. After some days Dharmes went again to 
inspect their work, and seeing the different heaps of wood asked them, “ What day’s is 
this?” 'I'hey answered, “ 'I'o-day’s.” And that, “ What day’s is it ?” They answered, 
“Yesterday’s.” Heari tig this Dharmes said : “ Now it is all right.” Then he .said: “To- 

day I have made a wonderful discovery for my grandchildren. I found it with the greate.st 
difficulty.” I'hen he gave them hanria or rice-beer to drink, and told them how to 
prepare it. When they came home that evening they enquired of Dharmes : 
“ Grandfather, now how are we going to sleep.” lie told them. “Put a screen of 
bamboo between you and sleep, the man on one side and the woman on the other.” For 
several nights they did so, but once they put aside the screen and slept together. The 
next morning they went to Dharmes and told him, “ O grandfather, to-night we .slept 
together.” Dharmes told them, “ It is all right ; you did very well.” From that time 
man began to multiply. They went again to cut wood and prepare the ground for cul- 
tivation. When everything was ready, the rainy season came, and they went to Dharmes 
and said to him, “ Grandfather, what are we going to sow.’ ’ I dharmes gave them some seeds 
in a gourd, i'hey went and sowed them, and as they were sowing, the seeds were in- 
creasing .so that they were able to .sow all their fields. But as fhe crops were growing, 
the rats, grasshoppers and lizards began to destroy them. Seeing this they were 
di.scouraged and were wondering what to do. Then Dharmes came and told them how 
to do the Palkhansva with the different lines made of the white flour of the yeast, the 
red mud of their hearths and pounded charcoal. They did so, removed the spell, and 
got good crops. 

Genesis of the Bhuts or Devils. 

The world devastated by fire looked like copper. The 12 brothers Asurs and the 
13 brothers Lodhas were busy at their furnaces smelting iron. The smoke amending 
to heaven was so thick and suffocating that Ansraj Pankraj Bhagwan’s horse (tvz., God's 
hor.se), got sick and could not eat his corn or drink water. God sent Kerketa Jhagru (a 
bird resembling the hedge sparrow) and the king crow Mahru to the I2 brothers 
Asurs and 13 brothers Lodhas to carry his me.s.sage to them. The Kerketa went first and 
told them, “ O brothers Asurs and Lodhas, keep your furnaces going during the day 
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and stop work at night. God's horse Ansraj Pankraj is sick and cannot eat his corn.” 
The 12 brothers Asurs and 13 brothers Lodhas impudently answered, “ Who is he that for- 
bids us ? We won t receive any orders Irom anyone. We don't n'cognise any master. 
Here we an* kings and subjects {/.<■., we art' all t'ljual^. I’his is our own kingdom. 

1 hough we workday and night, we eat only liot melted iron, and the efiects of digestion are 
disastrous to our clothes; and still we have to receive orders.” They got in a fury and 
said, “ I^t us catch the tellow.” They rushed upon him, caught him by the neck with 
their pincers and flattened his head on the stone usrt.1 by thmn as an Jinvil, whilst his 
wings got reddened with iron dust. Though before that the Kerketa was white, from 
that time his head is flat and his wings reddish and his cry is L\t ! hi I ! Ixti ! Having been 
treated in this way, the Kerketa returned to his master and .said to him, “ Giod, 1 d»‘livered 
your message to the Asurs, and see how they have treated me ! I’ln'y replied, ‘ 1 len; we 
are the masters. In this kingdom we are all kings and subjects; we eat only hot melted 
irons, &c. frc. ; go, we are not afraid of anyone.’ .See now how they have maltreated me ! 
They have caught me by the neck with their pincers and flattened my head on their anvil.” 

After this God sent the king-crow and told him, “ Go and try to persuade the 12 
brothers Asurs and 13 brothers l^odhas to .stop ; tell them that my hoi st; Ansraj Pankraj 
cannot eat his corn nor drink water.” The king-crow went and said to them, “ Brothers 
Asurs and Lodhas, work during the day and .stoj) during the night! God’s horse 
Ansraj Pankraj is sick <ind cannot eat his grain.” The 12 brothers Asurs and 
13 brothers Lodhas got into a rage and gave him the same answer as to the Kerketa ; 
caught him by the tail with their pincers and rolled him in black iron dust; from that time, 
the king-crow is black and his tail is divided into two parts. Tin; king-crow returned 
to his ma.ster and told him how h<; had been treated and what they had said. Then 
God said, “ I will go myself.” He took the form of a man full of .sores and put round his 
loins strips of the bark of the Simul tree and came down upon earth. 1 le went first to 
the rich and .said to them, “ Oh, you that are rich will you not kee|) me in your hou.se ? ” 
They answered, “Go, we won’t keep you. What! If you were to remain here, our 
.servants .seeing your purilent sores would get disgusted .ind would not be able to digest 
their food. He went thus to three different h<juses and got the .same answer. At last he 
went to the hou.se of an old widow and said to her, “ Mother, take pity on me and keej) me 
in your house.” The old widow answered, ” Come in, my son. You can stop in my mi.ser- 
able hut. I have nothing to eat. 1 get my daily food l)y working for others, but I will 
keep youall the same.” The old woman immediately washed him and anointed him with 
oil. The next morning, she went as usual to work and got much more than u.sual, ju.st as 
much as she could carry ; and when she poured the grain out of her ba.sket she found that 
it had doubled. Then Bhagaban unhusked the paddy and for two measures of paddy got 
two*measures of rice. This went on for several days. Then the old woman began to sus- 
pect him and daid to him, “ My .son, do not .steal the property of others. This will bring 
trouble. I beg of you not to do that. I get my food by working every day : let us be 
satisfied with that.” Bhagwan full of .sores answered, ” Mother ! don’t accu.se me, I never 
stole the property of others. I will prove it. Remain here to-day, take two measures of 
paddy to husk and I will do the same.” They did so, and he brought in twice the amount 
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of rice. When she saw this the old woman exclaimed, “ My son, I did not believe it, but 
now I see.” 

'I'he paddy began to accumulate in all the corners of the old woman's house, whilst 
those that were rich before became poor, and from the time that Bhagwan came down to 
earth, the furnaces of the ip brothers Asurs and 13 brothers Lodhas began to fall in and 
they could not repair them. They looked everywhere for a sorcerer to find out the bhut 
who was the cause of the misfortune ; but no one succeeded. At last they assembled in council 
and ojK? of them said, ‘‘ We have called all the sorcerers of the world and all to no purpose ; 
there is that man full of sores living in the house of that old widow : let us call him, perhaps 
he will know.” Then two or three brothers went and said to him, “ Brother, we have 
come to you on a very important matter. See ! our furnaces are entirely destroyed : it 
may be you know th«? cause.” Bhagwan answered, “ It may be I know something 
about it.” Then he began to pretend to look for the omens and said, ” Ntow that will do : light* 
your furnaces and blow.” From that time everything went on all right. Some days after 
Bhagwan went, looked at their furnaces and asked them,.” Well now, is it all right?” 
'I'hey answered, “Yes, everything is all right, but what sacrifice have we to.offer?” 
Bliagwan told them that only a human sacrifice would do. They looked everywhere for a 
victim, but no one was willing to sacrifice himself or his children ; they came to Bhagwan 
in despair and said to him, “ What are we to do; we cannot find a victim?” Bhagwan 
answered, ” Never mind, don’t fret about it. I am alone in the .world, I have no father, no 
mother, I am full of sores. How long am I going to rot ? I am disgusted with life. Since 
you can find no one, I will offer up myself for you. Build a great furnace and throw me in, 
work the bellows for seven days and seven nights, and after that bring first watervin new 
earthen pots, cut branches of the mangoe tree, dip them in water and extinguish the fire.” 
'Phey did so, opened the furnaces, and lo ! Bhagwan who had gone in alone full of sores 
came out riding on his horse Ansraj Pankraj loaded with silver and gold. They opened 
their eyes wide and asked him, “ Where did you find all this?” He answered : “In the 
furnace, of course.” Then they said, ‘‘ In that case, we want to go in also.” Then Bhagwan 
said to them ; “Of course you may go in also. You see how much gold and silver a poor 
man like me, full of sores, has brought out ; how much more silver and gol<f will you not 
bring out, you who are full of health.” Some of them shouted, “We will go, we will 
go.” Bhagwan, however, said this would not do, as, if some went and others remained, 
there would be a great disturbance when questions of dividing the silver and gold came up. 

“ No,” said he, “ listen to me : build a very great furnace in which all of you will be able to 
enter ; and all go in.” They did so, and Bhagwan called a wr&man that was pregfnant 
to work the bellows, promising to give her a share of the gold and silver. They went in, 
and Bhagwan set fire to the furnace and told the woman to work the bellows. Imrne* 
diately they all began to howl and kick, and the woman got frightened and wanted to Stop, 
but Bhagwan said to her, “ Go on, go on, they are only fighting and qtrikrrelling about 
the silver aiM gold.” The woman worked the bellows for one day and one night. Then 
when Bhagwan opened the furnace, they found only charred bones. Bhagwan then jumped 
on his horse and was ready to start, when all the Asur women came and caught the horae 
by the bridle and shouted, “ We won’t let you go. Now that our husbands are all dead. 
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who is going to feed us ? ” Then God answered, “ Well, I had sent the Kerketa and 
the king-crow- to forbid you to smelt iron, because my horse Ansroj Pankraj got sick and 
could not eat. You did not listen : this is wdiy I punished you. Now I will give you the 
means to live. Become bhuls and your name will be IJ>ehdebi and Dahadebi ; and go and 
live among the Uraons, who will offer sacriiices to you.” * 

Before beginning the recital ot these two chapters, the Satiktitalas, whilst he is draw- 
ing the lines, says, “ See, O Dharmes, 1 break the teeth of the evil mouth that the gra.ss- 
hoppers and lizards may not eat the crops, that the fields may yield a good harvest, that 

the cows and calves and goats and children of (here he pronounces the name of the 

man in whose behalf he is making the palkhansmi) may not get sick but keep in good 
health.” At the end of the ceremony he repeats again what he said in the beginning, 
specifying the different castes renowned for their evil eye. ” I break the teeth of the 
Keonts, Kumhars, Ghansis, Dhobis, Chiks, Chamars, who either on the way to the foun- 
tain or in the village may have made use of their evil mouth, that the paddy of this man 
may not die or be eaten by rats, mice and lizards ; that all the people of his house may 
not get sick but keep in good health.” 

Here, the Sankatalas makes his profession of faith and says, “ 1 agree in all things 
with the panch. I do not know anything of witchcraft. 1 only utter the words that have 
been revealed by God. I do not know anything else, nor do I say anything else but 
what God has said Himself. All these words 1 say from the bottom of my heart. God 
has created the world, and we are the descendants of the Bhaya Bhayin.” Having said this 
he cogks the egg and gives it to eat to the children, but keeps the broken shells and goes 

to the jungle to cut a branch of the Ktont tree {Diospyros tomentosa) and one of the 

Bhelwatree {Sewicarpur anaocardimn). He then makes an incision in them with a hatchet, 
and inserts the broken .shelly of the egg and plants them in the fields. The branch of 
Keoni is in memory of the monkey, and branch of Bhc/wa is to break the evil mouth and 
destroy the evil eye; for the oil of the Bhclwa tree is such that if even a drop of it falls 
in anyone’s eye the man becomes blind ; and a drop taken in the mouth produces sores. 

This is done also in memory of the Kerketa and king-crow, for when they went to 
God to complain of th^ way they had been treated by the Asurs, he said to them, ” Go 
and live among the Uraons ; they will plant branches of Kiont and B/u/wa in their fields; 
go and perch on these branches, and if any insects or grasshoppers come flying about the 
place, eat them up.” To prevent the evil eye from doing any harm to their crops, they 
also put on a stick an earthen vessel painted white and black (in this way they have the 

three colours of the lines used in the pa/khammi) or the skull of an animal. The evil eye 

will rest first on these and the crops will be safe. 

* The ceremony of Neojatia is also performed to protect children from the evil eye. 
When the child is some weeks old, they place in his hand some mustard and cotton seeds 
naiixed with turmeric, as much as his little hand can hold, and say, “ l.et the looks of 
any evil-eyed man go back to himself ; may his eyes burst and come out of their sockets.” 
Then they throw the seeds into the fire adding, ” Let the evil eye l>urst like these seeds 
in. the fire.” 

. Th^ have still more practices to counteract the effects of the evil eye, but this will 
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sulfici-' to show how much they trouble themselves about it. Anyone can now conceive 
the effects of these ideas on the people of a village : everyone suspects his neighbour, 
many (|uarrels rise, and very often the life of a poor old ugly woman is quite unbearable. 

. WoKsiiii' oi- Haranda. 

(Baranda h the son of thi * Ash r ivoman who was pregtiant and worked the bellows when 
Dhannes punished the Asm s, He kept the boy and y^ave him his post to reward the labour lyf 
his mother.) 

As their mind never soars v(?ry high, we cannot expect to find lotty ideas in their worship. 
1 h(‘)' look upon God as a big ziinindar^ who does nothing by Himself but keeps a chaprasi 
[messenger] or a kind of tahsildar : and they conceive the latter as having all the defects so 
common to his profession. The IJraons seem to be under no obligation to God except the 
performance of tlu^ palkhansna ; and Baranda exacts tribute from them mercilessly — not 
exactly out of zc-al for the service of his master, but out of greed ; for he has to receive his 
talbaua. Wdien they sus|)ect that a sickness is caused by Baranda, or when the ojha after 
his incantations has found him in the flickering light of his lamp, they do not proceed 
with him as they do with the other bhiits, as the ojha cannot exerci.se any power over him. But 
if they cannot immediately offer him the customary /wya, they make a vow to him {bachchia 
bandhna) and ratify it in this way. They take a leaf of .Sakhua, place on it arwa rice, 
turmeric and a leaden ring, and sew the leaf together and tic it up with a sabai string 
and lodge it in the roof of the house. The Aiwa rice symbolises a sacrifice; as no 
saeri/tee is performed ivithout the offering tvhieh consists in feeding the victim with arwa^ rice. 
The sabai string means a bullock, because they lead the animal to the sacrifice with a string 
sabai grass : the leaden ring is the dasturi for his wife if he has any : the addition of 
turm(*ric. tells Baranda that this is only a vow and not the offering itself. Baranda does 
not take any condiments. If, however, they had not served up turmeric, Baranda would 
have thought they were only fooling him by offering arwa rice, and inflicted condign 
imnishmimt. Europeans very <iften do not understand the worship of those people 
l)ecause their ideas are always flying too high and they cannot disconnect religion from 
mystit;ism. In the worship of these savages, eveiy^thing is most commonplace. Anyone 
knowing anything of the ways of these people will recognise at once in Paranda the 
tahsildar or any ehaprasi of the sarkar or the money-lender. Do not believe that any 
Uraon or any Kol has any idea of the mystical meaning of a sacrifice. They cannot 
conceive any being altogether immaterial ; they live themselves only for eating and drink- 
ing, and they think that the bhuts have to be fed. Their sacrifices therefore are simply 
the feeding of bhuts, whom they look upon as parasites. The blood of the victim 
is only offered to appease their hunger. * 

The ceremonies used in the sacrifice to Baranda are most complicated, and no one 
can tell the meaning of them. When the time appointed for the Puja has come, all the 
relatives of the man are invited. One of them leads the animal, a bullock, with a rope of 
sabai, and the votar>' detaches the ex-voto from the roof and carries it to the place re- 
served for offering sacrifices to Baranda. This has, meanwhile, been cleaned and besmeared 
with fresh cow-dung. The Sankatalas proceeds then as he does for the palkhansna, draws 
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his circles to represent the rainbow or God’s jjranary, placi;s some rice and an egjj in 
the middle ; but this time does not use the trianj^lo, nor the livt; sticks rej>resenti nj^ the 
punch. Instead of two chapters, he sings only one, the Genesis of tlie Asurs or bhuts. 
At the end he invokes the protection of God against Daranda and says, “ ( ) God, from to- 
day do not send any more your chapyasi to punish us. You see we have paid our respects 
to you, and we are going to give him \(\s dasturi " (“tip’' or pen|uisite). Having said this 
they move a little further to offer their sacrifice to Uaranda ; they feed lirst the Vmllock with 
arwa rice, which is the offering, then the votary strikes thij animal slightly with a hatchet 
and leaves him to be killed by anyone of those that are jiresent. The skin is immediately 
taken off and the Sankatalas chooses oni; piece from tin; ribs, oik; from the tongue, and 
three from the liver. He cuts these into small bits, which he strings on the rib of a palm-leaf. 
This with the rest of the liver is put in an earthen vi.'ssel on the fire to cook without an)’ 
condiment. When the meat is sufficiently cooked, the S:in/caia/a$ takes out the strung 
meat and puts it in a winnowing fan, leaving the rest of thi; liver ; he adds thi-n .some 
water and rice. When he sees that the water is boiling, he again inserts the strung meat 
into the pot until he sees that five grains of rice are adhering to it, when he takes it out, 
unstrings it and lets it drop into a winnowing fan. .Meanwhile someone of the crowd has 
prepared two cups each made of throe s^/ leaves sewn together, f'he Sinkata/as divides the 
meat into throe portions, which he lets fall one after the other into oni' ol the leaf cups. 
This being done, he takes the other leaf cup, puts it on the first and .sews them together. 
A shoot of a .tfl/tree of the thickne.ss of an arm is cut, and five rings an; cut in it by re- 
moving the bark. This represents Baranda. The .Sankat sticks it in the ground, places 
the leaf cups containing the meat clo.se to it, and surrounds the whole with thorns. The 
ring of the bachchia bandhna is thrown inside, and, the vow being now fulfilled, they 
throw away the sakhua leaf and the arxvu ric<; with the sabat .string. 1 hen they all 
shout, “ Uddu Baranda, Kdcr Baranda, C/iakki Baranda, Dharnus kr ihaprad ! " “ Now 

that we have paid what we owed to your master and given )'ou ) our daaturi, leave us alone 
and do not come to tea.se us any more.” Uddu Baranda, Keter Barenda are nicknames. 
They are not afraid of him any more, becau.se they have paid their debts to his master. 
When this is done, th*ey eat the rest of the liver that has remained in the cooking-pot, 
whilst the rice is taken out to be distributed to the people of tin; village. As for the 
meat, it is divided in this way : the votary gets the leg on which the bullock has fallen 
when being slaughtered ; the panchiivat the other leg ; the rest of the meat is distributed 
among the other people. When leaving the place, they put the tail of the animal round 
the pdst representing Baranda and repeat, “ Now, Baranda, we leave you ; you have got 
your dasturi, do not molest us any more.” Then they depart, and five children who have, 
received five special shares of meat keep on shouting — “ E Baranda, E Baranda, give 
salt, give salt to the man who has offered you the .sacrifice !” 

Worship of the Spirits op the A.sur Women whose Hushands were 

Destroyed by Dhakmes. 

The*Uraons look upon these not as bkuts but as dcotas, and offer them .sacrifices 
because Dharmes entrusted their feeding to them when they caught hold of the bridle of 
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his horse Ansaj Prakraj and would not let him go before he explained to them how they 
could live. 'I’hese are household tutelary divinities who, however, might become trouble- 
some if they were not properly propitiated. 

I'he Uraons compare the ^uju orf<.*red to them to the tajia of the Muhammadans. The 
expenses to be incurred by the votaries are so great that only well-to-do people can afford 
to perform the rite. The others* are satisfied with a vow or bachchia battdhna, which is 
formulated thus : “ When we shall be ablp to do it, we promise you to offer the usual sacri- 
fice.” This vow is ratified by putting some arwa rice into a bhanda (small earthen pot) 
which they suspend from the rafters of the house with a rope of sabai. Arwa rice 
means a sacrifice ; the rope of sabai means a bullock. 

A day having been fixed for the /a/ja, the man who is to officiate is notified eight 
days previously and invitations are issued to as many as possible. Not only are all the 
people of the village invited, but also those of the surrounding villages. On the eve of 
the sacrifice they assemble at the house of the votary. Before commencing the cere- 
monies the man officiating sticks into the roof, on either side of the house, two chigris, i.e., 
two bamboos lo feet long used for carrying thatching grass. Hence the/«y«is called the 
chigrinad puja. By this time all the inmates of the house have come out, and an 
earthen vessel called tawa is boiling full of oil on the fire close to the entrance of the house ; 
five cakes have been prepared with rice flour. The man officiati.ng before entering the 
house, cooks these in the boiling oil and stirs the whole with his hand without (as they 
say) getting burned. When the cakes are cooked he distributes them to the people. 
This is done in the evening ; and from. that time till next day at 4 p.m. they keep fasting, 
but they are allowed to drink rice-beer, and this they do with a vengeance. Small shami- 
anas made of green branches of trees have been erected in front of the house, and through 
the whole night and the following day rice-beer is most liberally distributed. The man 
officiating in the meantime has gone inside the house accompanied by a servant, and is 
supplied with two big pots of rice-beer. From that time he is not allowed on any account 
to come out of the house till next day at 4 p.m. A light is burning in the middle of the 
room, and the offerer of the sacrifice sits with tw'o combs in his hands in front ofthe light, 
combing his hair and moving his body from right to left, following the whole time the 
motion of the flame. This is done in remembrance of the Asur woman who worked 
the bellows. At about 4 p.m. the next day, the man officiating is.sues forth carrying the 
small pot with arwa rice that had remained hanging as an cx-voto. Two cocks, a 
white one and a black one, are carried by a boy, whilst a coolie carries two pots of rice- 
beer. A procession is formed by the men alone, and they march to the nearest anf^hill. 
A hole is bored from south to north right through it. The bhanda is deposited in it, and 
the man officiating, after feeding the cocks with arwa rice, sacrifices one on ^ch side df 
the hole, throws their heads into the Maw-fa, closes its orifice with a lighted and 

surrounds the hole with thorns and mud. The bodies of the birds are then entrusted to 
the boys to be duly cooked. When shutting the openings with mud, the master of cere- 
monies sayg, “ Now that you have had your dasiuri, protect us and spare us.” They then 
partake of the meat and rice-beer. The puja being now considered to be over, iSiey re- 
turn home and make merry at the expense of the master of the house. 
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Connected with this pujct is what they call the chif^rtvtad bhavari, which takes place 
every five or ten years. All the members of the family come together, and after the usual 
ceremonies a bullock is sacrificed. Its horns arc thrust into the ant-hill. 

Tiik Cult of Ancestors. 

• • 

In order to understand the cult of ancestors, it should be borne in mind that the 
Uraons believe that every man has two shades. As the shadow of a man projected on 
the wall is double, one very thick in front and* the other very light a little behind, so a 
dead man has two shades, the heavy one that goes to Markha or the heaven of the Uraons, 
and the other one that remains among them, k will be seen by all their practices that the 
Uraons believe that they are always, living among their ancestors, and they are convinced 
that they still love them, take the same interest in their affairs as liefore, and can help 
and protect them in their difficulties. 

Two of their ceremonies will .show their belief exactly 7//c.. the chhain bhitranay 
which consists in calling back the shade of the departed into the house, and the koman 
or the re-uniting of the heavy shade with the shades of their ancestors. 

Chhain Bhitrana. — On the day of the burial or burning of the corpse, one of the 
men of the village is chosen to call back the shade of the departed. In the evening he 
builds a diminutive hut of branches and straw not far from the Imrial-place, and after 
dark .sets fire to it. ’ As the fire is blazing he strikes together a jiloughrshare and a 
sickle, and pronouncing the name of the departed, shouts three times at the top of his 
voice, “ O so and .so, come quick, come <|uick : your house is burning !” (‘)f course the 

shade of the deceased cannot resi.st such a realistic cry of alarm, and when the man 
thinks that he has given it time enough to reach the jdace, he leads the way to the old 
house, beating the whole time the plough.share and the sickle. 

Inside the house, with the door .shut, is the neare.st relative, sitting before a burning 
lamp with a cock' in his hand ready to be sacrificed. The man with the plough.share 
knocks at the door and introduces the shade of the departed, whilst the man inside hastens 
to sacrifice the cock and pours the blood in a corner of the house to entice the shade to 
take its abode there. • 

Now that the light shade has come to its resting-place to remain there peacefully 
among its old acc(uaintances, they have to take care of the heavy .shade, which cannot be 
reunited to the ance.stors until the ceremony of the korman has been performed. This 
takes place ten days after the burial or the burning of the corpse. During this time the 
heavy shade is hovering about homele.s.s, between the old house and the burial-place. 
But they do not forget it ; small leaf cups full of rice are deposited on the way to 
•the burial-place to feed it during the short time of its exile. When the time appointed 
for the Korman has come, the small courtyard in front of the house of the deceased is 
cleaned and besmeared with cow-dung, and a round hole is dug in the middle with a 
ploughshare. All the people invited br ing a little rice in a leaf cup and deposit it near 
the hole. The Sankot, or the man acting in the name of the patuh of the village, niakes 
roupdi the hole the lines of the palkhansna representing the rainbow ; in.side he puts .some 
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riw and an ogg^, and, this time without singing the two legends, directly invokes God, 
saying, “ This man (naming himj has been living among us : now he is gone : see that 
everything !)•? right for him.” I he egg is then cooked and given to the children to 
eat, whilst the shell is |)ut in the hole. A small pig is then brought and beaten to death 
by sticks, and its blood is also drop)[jed in the* hole. I'he Savkol alone^ then pours all the 
rict* brought on a mat, and throws the leaf cups also in the hole and shuts it up. This is 
a sacrilice offen'd to Nasre, nanui)', the* pt,*rsonilication of the punch of the other world. 
They invoke him saying, “ Deign to accept this man among you : he is one of your chil- 
dren ; rec<‘ive him as such and hav(? pity on us also that remain behind.” The rice 
brought is cooked, and (weryone (!ats of it. 

The ceremony of hnybonn or kohn-bcnja is a se<juel to this. The Uraons are not 
satisfied with the reuni<}n of the shades, but they want also the reunion of the bones. 
This they call koha-bcHf'u or the Great Marriage. Those who die before the seeds have 
sprouted in the field are burnt ; and the few charred bones which are not reduced to ashes 
are gathered in an earthen pot. Over the bones relatives put some rice, native gin, and 
money ; then th«!y take this urn to the river which holds the bones of their ancestors. 
The llhuniyars (first settlers and proprietors of their fields) have a particular spot (called 
Knndi) in the river wh(*r<* th(.*y deposit the bones of all the members of the family, and 
it they have been t'xpellt'd, as is olten the case, or obliged to l<?ave their village and their 
li(dds, they will nevertheless bury thrr bones of their dead in the ancient Kundi. But the 
bones ot all those wh<j die alter the seeds have sprung up and before the end of the har- 
vest, may not lx; taken to the river, as it is believed that the crops would suffer if this were 
done. The bones are therefore put away in a pot under a stone near the house till the 
harvest is over. Then on the /va//rt-<5<7/;'rt day (in January) they are all gathered. After 
the ban(|uet given in honour of thed(;ad, the men and women form a procession to accom- 
pany the bones to their last resting-place. Before going to the river they make a tour 
of the village, and the bones of each departed are brought for the last time before the 
hous(; he inhabited. 'I'he relatives pour .some rice and native gin into the urn and tie 
some sweetmeats which are prc'pared for the occasion around it. Then the procession 
starts for the river, the men and women giving vent to their grief in dancing, 'singing, 
beating drums and weeping, while the earthen pots containing the bones are passed from 
hand to hand and are made to take a part, as it were, in the dancing. While yet at some 
distance from tlx; spot, those who bear the urns run forward and bury them in the sand 
in the bed of the river. 'I’he rest having arrived, they all take a bath and the Great Mar- 
riage is over. 

As has been .said before, the punch of the heavy shades, namely the ancestors gone 
to Markha, is personifietl by Nasre, whilst the light shades that remain with their relatives 
are personified by Pachbal. Besides the puja offered to him on the Korman day, two* 
other sacrifices of fowls of special colours are offered to Nasre every year in every 
hou.se. It is remarkable that, in offering sacrifices to their ancestors, they do not use 
urwa but common rice, and they kill the bird by putting the head in the ground and hit- 
ting it with their fist. Most probably this custom dated from the time when arvtM rice and 
knives were unknown among the Uraons. 
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The great feast of the PaehbaJ is the Naya or the eating of the new rice. This is a 
day of rejoicing among the Uraons, who generally have been fasting for several months. 
Sweetmeats in profusion are prepared for the children, and it is certainly the best day of 
the year for them. It is touching to see the old people remi*mber those days with grati- 
tude to their old departed parents. As they were fed .so liberally on that day by their 
now departed parents when they were helple.ss, .so they now in their turn want to f(H'd 
th^ (namely the Pachbal) by offering them sacrifices ; and no on(' will partake; of the new 
rice before Xhe^rmtiica are offered to the ancestors. A handful of it is made into c/fum 
and spread on the ground. A hanria, or pot of rice-bcer, is prepared, and befon; any- 
one drinks of it some is .spilt on the ground, and everyone afterwards dips his fingers in 
his cup and lets fall some drops also in honour of their ancestors. A fowl, neither white, 
nor red, nor black, but whity grey, is offered in the old way, namely crushing the head 
with the fist. The eldest of the family then says, “ O old mothers and fatlu'rs, you 
have always been so good to us on these days. Here we are rejoicing ; we cannot forg<!t 
you : come and rejoice with us.” 

They invoke their ancestors — 

1. When they give a name to a newborn child. They always choose the name* of 
an ancestor with much ceremony, which will be described afterwards. When the name is 
chosen they invoke him, put the child under his protection and say, “ See, now this child 
has taken your name, protect him.” 

2. In time of .sickness or difficulties they have recourse to them and say, “ You hav«; 
left us your children ; you see in what difficulties we are ; help us and do not forgot us, for 
we do not forget you and always give you your dasturi," meaning the .sacrifice, (hmerally 
they promise to give them a fowl if they are helped. 

3. At the time of marriage twice — when the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
join arms and when they drink two pots of rice-beer in their honour and spill some on the 
ground and say : “ Now we have married this couple : you, their ancestors, help them and 
protect them.” 

4. MlAt the time of the koman as it has been described. To bo recognized and ad- 
mitted into the other world by their forefathers, boys burn five spots on their arms. This 
is very painful, and to help them to be courageous the others .say: ‘‘ Look at the burial 
place; there are your ancestors ; if you arc not courageous they will not receive you.” The 
girls also for the same reason have three vertical lines tattoc*d on their forehead and I three 
smaller ones on each of their temples with a little .spot on the hollow of the nos<; and the chin. 

When they build a new house the ancestors are invited to go to it, and a sacrifice is 
always offered to them the first day the house is occupied. Their devotion to the Panch- 
ial go^ so far that many of them will never drink rice- beer without letting some drops 
&ll on the ground for their benefit. The teachings of the Panch represented by the 
Sankatatai also being now exhausted, let us come now to the religious practices which are 
common to the Uraons and all the other tribes of Chota Nagpur, namely, the teachings of 
the or village priest and of the or Exorcist, ft is almost certain that the 

Uiaons before their arrival in Chota Nagpur knew and practised only what has been ex- 
plain^ before, and had neither Pahan nor Ojha. 
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This is proved : — 

1. By the unanimous testimony of the best informed among the tribe. 

2. By the scrupulous use of their language in the preceding ceremonies, whilst they 
use Hindi or rathei the Sadari /inQua franca of Chota Nagpur in all the other ceremonies. 

3. By th('ir choice of Fahan or JBaifra. 

Iti villages where there are people of Kolarian origin and Uraons living together, 
a man of Kolarian origin will always be Pa/tan, and everywhere they will try to entice a 
Kol to remain in their village to do the office. It is only when they cannot help it that 
they choose a man of their tribe. 

In order to understand the whole system it is necessary to have an idea of the 
organisation of the invisible world of parasites in which the Uraons are living. 

There are household hhuh, sept bhuts, village bhuts, village devtas, wandering 
bhuts, common devUts. 

The household bhuts of the Uraons are JSaranda, Chigrinod, Panchbal and Nasre. 

The sept bhut is Khunt Nasan. With the household bhuts and with the sept bhuts 
the pahan or priest has nothing to do. 

The village bhuts are Khunt, Bhula, Churil. These are generic names which will be 
explained afterwards. • 

The village devtas are {a) Pat, with his chaprasi or chaukidar, Duharia, and (^) Chala 
Pacho, or Sarna burhia or the lady of the grove, with her faithful attendant and dame 
d'honneur, Dcswali. 

The pahan or priest, acting always in behalf of the community, is in charge 
('specially of the village devtas, and through them of the village bhuts. 

To the village devtas should be added Mahadeo and Parbati his wife, but these are 
specially worshipped by people of Kolarian origin — the Uraons have no devotion for them. 

The common devtas are Dhartimai (the earth) and Surajmai or Bhagawan (the sun). 
It should be noticed cn passant that the earth is considered both as a devta and as a bhut, 
Dhartimai — tutelary divinity, Dharti nasan — mischievous bhut. 

The authority of the village priest or pahan, as has been said, extends over the village 
devtas and village bhuts, whilst the Ojha, Mati or Dewair has to deal with all the mischiev- 
ous bhuts who are the cause of all kinds of sicknesses, and even with some devtas and 
village bhuts who might punish the people, because they have been slighted by them or 
because they have neglected their duties to them. 

Let us now examine the pahan or village priest— -his office, his teachings and functions. 
The office of pahan is hereditary, but if the pahan dies without male issue or if he is con- 
verted to Christianity, a new pahan has to be elected — supernaturally elected. There 
are different ways of ascertaining the will of the gods. The three principal are these 

(1) A round stone used to grind curry is thrown at random all about the village. 
When it stops exactly before the door of a house the master of that house is elected. 

(2) A winnowing fan is introduced into a cleft bamboo so that it can move about in 
every direction. All the eligible people are assembled, and the winnownng fan is pushed 
forward in front of them. The man towards whom the winnowing fan turns will be 
elected. 
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(3) All the eligible men being assembled, as many clods of earth as there arc men, 
are placed in the middle, each clod of earth representing one of the men present, A child 
is called, and a curry-stone is put in his hand. It is said that the curry stone will drag the 
child to the clod of earth representing the man who has to be elected. 

The pahan teaches that — • 

Pat is the master ot all the village bhuts who are immediately under his control. 
He is a great friend of the pafmn who through him has great authority over the bhuts. He 
lives on a hill close by from which he can see all that is going on in the village. He is a 
good devta and does not allow the bhuts to cause too much disturbance in the village. If 
Pat was not there to forbid them, the bhuts would upset everything and kill ev(;ryone. 

Pat being in authority, must have a chaprassi, and he has one : his name is Duharia, 
He lives in the boundaries of the village and is always on the, watch for the village bhuts, 
his office being exactly the same as that of the village chuwkidar. Every day ho has to 
consult with Pat and report what is going on among the bhuts. 

Chola Pacho or the Lady of the grove lives in the sarna or sacred grove. Slie has 
nothing to do with the bhuts. She is credited with the power of giving rain and conse(|uently 
good crops. She is the shade of the old woman who received Dhanncs and washed his 
wounds when he came down on earth to punish the Asurs. Dtswali is the faithful dame 
d' honour of the Lady of the grovti. 

All the devtas have a proper place assigned to them in the village, and are represen- 
ted by a stone marked with Sendur. 

These are the shades of the Asurs who were punished by the lihagwan. They arc 
separated from their first wives, but they have married Bhula wives. 

There are also two other devtus, viz., Chandi the goddess of hunting and Gaurca the 
tutelary divinity for cattle. Though they do not belong to the Pahan exclusively, they 
may be introduced now ; their worship will be explained afterwards. Khunt is the 
generic name for all the bhuts that have taken their habitat in the village, and are, as it 
were, the first settlers or bhuniyars of the place. They seem to have the same organisa- 
tion as that of a band of banditti. They belong to both sexes. Their leaders arc Darha 
and Dakhin his wife. ‘Just as all booty goes (ir.st to the leaders, .so no .sacrifice is offered 
to the other bhuts without the knowledge or participation of Darha and Dakhin. Khunt 
would be better known under the name of Darha & Co. Darha & Co. are like darogas 
and constables. When they receive bribes they go shares, but the daroga' s is always the 
lion’s share. Darha' s band is billeted in the village, some living in caves, some in fields, 
others in trees, others in ravines. There is not a queer-looking place which has not its 
bhut or bhuts. Some of them live like hermits ; here, and there you have a mother with her 
daughter, and so on. The Baiga and the Ojha have to know all by name and to be familiar 
with each one. In every village they arc known by different name.s, but their chief is 
always Darha, and they are all Khunt or Khunta. Chunl means the shades of all the 
women of the village who have died in pregnancy and have been buried within the 
boundaries of the village. They always remain near their burial-place, and the pco|>letake 
great care that they should not roam about the village. When, therefore, a woman dies 
whilst pregnant or in childbirth, or as long as the navel string has not lallen, she is held 
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to become a bkut. No one can imagine the state of consternation in which the relatives 
of the poor woman are when she dies in such a state. 

No greater misfortune could have befallen them. They firmly believe the poor 
woman has become a mischievous bhut. She will now hover over her burial-place and 
be an object of horror and fright to everyone passing by. It is her nature to look out for 
a companion, and she is said always to choose that member of the family whom she liked 
best during her lifetime. She will then come at night and embrace him and tickle him 
under the arms, making him laugh till he dies. This is too much of a good thing, and the 
Uraom do not appreciate being subjected to such extravagant tokens of affection. To 
prevent h«^r therefore from coming back they carry her body as far away as they can, but 
no woman will accompany her to her last resting-place le.st similar misfortune should 
happen to her. Arrived at the burial-place, they break the feet above the ankle, twist 
them round bringing the heels in front, and then drive long thorns into them. They 
bury her very deep with her face downwards, and with her they bury the bones of a 
donkey and pronounce the a»atluMia, “ If you come home may you turn into a donkey ” : 
the roots of a palm-tree are also buried with her, and they say, “ May you come home 
only when the leaves of the palm-tree wither,” and when they retire they spread mustard 
seeds all along the road saying, “ When you try to come home pick up all these.” They 
then teel ])retty safe at home from her nocturnal visits, but woe to the man who passes at 
night near the place where she has been tuiried. She will pounce upon him, twist his 
neck and leave him sen.seless on the ground, until brought to by the incantations of a 
sorcerer. Pregnant woman are always in a mortal fright when they hear someone 
speak ot a Ckuril. 1'he hu.sband of a woman who has become a Churil would never 
dare to think of getting married again until he has offered a sacrifice to appease the 
bhut. 

When Churil has been the cause of some mischief and appears in the flame of the 
O/hu's lamp, her face looks somewhat like Dakhins, but her feet are distorted : she is 
hunchbacked and has a big hole in her belly like the hollow of a rotten tree. To appease 
her the.' Ojha offers a white fowl. He breaks first the right wing, then the left I6g ; part 
ot the head is skinned, and the tongue is drawn out of the beak and cut with a knife. 
Alter mutilating the poor bird in this way he throws it on the g^round and forces it to eat 
some hatwa rice saying, “ You .scoundrel, you are not a fowl but the daughter of a bhut*' 
lie then cuts its throat, and the sacrifice is over. 

Bhu/a, namely the wanderer, is also the generic name of a class of bhut which are 
subdivided into three chief species : the Pasal Muan or the shades of all those that have - 
l>een murdered ; the Tangal Muan oi the shades of those that have been hanged ; and the • 
llli^haui or those that have been killed by a tiger. In fact Bhula means the shades of all 
those that have died an unnatural death. They all keep the scars of their respective^ 
wounds, and one can imagine what a weird-looking lot they are. They are alwa3rs on the 
move, and ate, as it were, the mendicant portion of the invisible community. They are 
not very powerful, and are responsible only for small ailments like nightmares^ comas and 
small indisposition.s. When an Ojha has discovered him in the light of his lamp he shows 
a disappointed face and says : “ Pshaw, only Bhula / ” No sacrifice is offered to him, ' 
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but the Ojha there and then takes a few grains of rice, rubs them in charcoal and throws 
them at the flame of his lamp saying, “ Take this, Bhula, and go away.” 

Bakadhak looks like a still-born child. This is a favourite of the O/kas, as he 
is theM»^ which produces hallucinations and trances. Me has the power of shutting up 
the eyes of the people and making them believe all that the OJha says is true. A full-fledged 
Ojha must have in his house the navel of a still-born child, on which he {)ours milk every 
month. If he is faithful to this practice he will get many clients, the people will have 
great confidence in him, and he can quickly discover the bhuts. 

Afurkurt is the thumping bhui. Europeans to show their kindness and familiarity 
thump people on the back. If this is followed by fever or any kind of sickness it will be 
ascribed to the passing of Murkuri from the body of the European into the body of 
the native. 

Chordewa is a witch rather than a bhut. It is believed that som<; women have the 
power to change their soul into a black cat, who then goes about in the houses where 
there are sick people. Such a cat has a peculiar way of mewing c^uite different from its 
brethren, and is easily recognised. It steals quietly into the house, licks the lips of the 
sick man and eats of the food that has been prepared for him. I'he sick man soon gets 
worse and dies. They say it is very difficult to catch the cat, as it has all the nimbleness 
of its nature and the cleverness of a bhut. However, they somt^times succeed, and then 
something wonderful happens. The woman out' of whom th(i cat has come remains 
insensible, as it were in a state of temporary death, until the cat re-enters her body. Any 
wound inflicted on the cat will be inflicted on her ; if they cut its ears or break its logs 
or put out its eyes the woman will suffer the same mutilation. The Uraons say that 
formerly they used to burn any woman that was suspected to be a Chordiwa. Such a 
woman sometimes also roams about at night in the form of a dwarf carrying a small 
basket, in which she steals paddy, and people believe that when she comt^s home and 
pours out the contents, she finds that she has stolen a big heap. People who watch at 
night near the threshing-floor are always in a mortal fright of a Chordevoa. 

There'is also Anna Kuari or Mahadhani, who is in our estimation the most cruel and 
repulsive deity of all, as she requires human sacrifice. Those savage people who put 
good crops above everything, look upon her in a different light. She can give good 
crops and make a man rich, and this covers a multitude of sms. People may be sceptical 
about it and say that it is impossible that in any part of India under the British Govern- 
ment there should still be human sacrifices. Well, in spite of all the vigilance of the 
authorities, there are still human .sacrifices in Chota Nagpur. As the vigilance of the 
authorities increases so also does the carefulness of the Urkas or O ton gas increase. They 
Chdtee for their victims poor waifs or strangers whose disappearance no one will notice. 
A;^ril and May are the months in which Urkas are at work. Doisa, Panari, Kukra and 
Sirguja have got a very bad reputation. During the.se two months no strangers will go 
about the country alone, and during that time nowhere will boys and girls be allowed to 
go to the jungle and graze the cattle for fear of the Urkas. When an Urka has found a 
victim he cuts his throat and carries away the upper part of the ring finger and the nose. 
Anna ITudrt' finds votuies not only among the Uraons but especially among the big 
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Zemindars and Raja.s of the Native States. When a man has offered a sacrifice to Anna 
Kuari she goes and lives in his house in the form of a small child. Prom that time his 
fields yield double harve.st. When he brings in his paddy he takes Anna ^uariy rolls her 
over the heap to double its size. Rut she soon becomes restless and is only pacified by 
new human sacrifices. At last after some years she cannot bear remaining in the same 
house any more, and kills everj'one. 

Khunl Nasan is th(^ sept hlmt. He is simply the personification or rather the 
deification of Death, which is pensonilied to the European mind in the shape of a .skeleton 
with a scythe in its hands. These people imagine that it is the .sept bhut which they 
have never been able to tame, and which has carried off all the members of that sept. 
After all, all these bhuts and divtas ani only deifications of good and evil. The 
difference between us and these people is that we personify and they deify. Personifica- 
tion implies no duty, whilst deification implies the duty of worship. Every year a 
sacrifice is offered to Khunt Nasan consisting of three fowls — one black, one brown, and 
a cock black and red. The eldest member of each family has to offer him a buffalo as a 
sacrifice, at which all the members of the family have to be present. 

Dain. — It is difficult to give a direct definition of this bhut. Originally there were 
twenty-one bhuis ; a mother and her twenty daughters who, by the .strength of their 
Miantras, could cau.se anyone they wished to become posses.sed of any particular bhut 
they desired. They are the most powerful among bhuts, and no one can resist them ; they 
arc the incarnation of mischief. Even Pat, the tutelary divinity, who forbids the bhuts 
to do mischief, cannot resist their mantras, and becomes mischievous under their influence. 
He becomes like a man intoxicated and forgets himself and his duties. 

Here is thi^ story that will give a clear idea who these Dains are, and how they got 
their tremendous power. It will also show at the same time what the relative status of 
the Ojhas is. In the beginning Mahadeo had taught a man all the mantras and 
medicines, whereby he became almost all powerful. He then .set up a school to teach 
others. At first, numbers of people flocked to him and were very eager to learn, but after 
some time, seeing the difficulty of mastering all the mantras, they one by one dropped out 
and left the school. Two of them, however, persevered, and their perseverance was 
rewarded by a fair knowledge and consec[uent power. One day, after working very hard 
in the fields, they were coming home with their plough on their shoulder, Mahadeo 
appeared to tliem under the form of a jogi and began to talk amicably with them saying : 
“ Poor fellows ! you have been working very hard and it is so hot. Are you not thirsty ? 
You -should take .some rest : come, let us sit down in the shade of this mango-tree.” 
They put down their ploughs, stuck them against the trunk of the tree and sat down. 
Mahadeo looked very kind and most interested in the two young men. ” Well,” eaid 
he, “I am very glad to hear that you are the only two young men who have persevered 
in the school of the guru. I congratulate you. By this time you must know a good 
number of mantras and be powerful.” The two disciples who had been taught by their 
guru to be very discreet and prudent, did not give way at first to Mahadeo’s flattery, but 
answered — “ Indeed, we have been studying, but we "know very little as yet and can do 
nothing.” “ Come, come,” said Mahadeo, ” don’t be so humble, show what you cam do. 
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See if you are as powerful as I am ” ; and muttering some mantras he uprooted the 
mango-tree and whirled it round their head with one hand as if It had been only a small 
twig, and then put it back in its place. The disciples seeingt his could not resist the prompt- 
ings of vanity and muttering some mantras in their turn ; they pick(;d up some loose earth 
and threw it on the tree : instantly the leaves withered and died. Then pronouncing some 
other mantras they threw again some mud at the tree and the leaves instantly became 
green as they were before. This ) ielding to vanity was the seal of the doom of the. 
human race. Had they been able to resist the temptation and stick to their first assertion, 
that they knew nothing, Mahadeo would have left their frtiru alive and they would have 
been able to learn all his mantras, and men would have beim immortal. As it was, 
Mahadeo saw that he had made a mistake in divulging his secrets. “ Well,” .said h«‘ to 
himself, “ if this goes on, men will be as [)Owerful as I am and will learn the secret of 
immortality.” He at once resolved to get rid of the Accordingly he had him 

bitten by a cobra. As .soon as the man felt the poison taking effect he called hi.s two 
disciples and told them to go (juickly and fetch the medicines of immortality. 'I'hey ran 
and again met Mahadeo, who j stopped them on their way and asked them where they were 
running. They told him : “ Our guru has been bitten by a .snake, and we go to fetch 
medicine lor him. ” U.scle.ss,” .said Mahadeo, “ it is too late; he is dead.” The dis- 
ciples suspecting nothing ran back to .see the body of their beloved guru. He was not 
dead as yet, but it was* too late to return and fetch the medicine. They told him what 
had happened, and guru .said : ” I sac. that Mahadeo wants me to die : never mind, let me 
be, but when 1 am dead, carry my body to the riverside and cat first my liver, and then 
my whole body. In doing so you will get po.s.session of all my mantras.” .Saying this he 
died. The disciples carried the body to the river.side, opened it first, and taking out the 
liver wrapped it in Sakhua loaves and put it clo.se by. As they were cutting up the body 
Mahadeo arrived and upbraided them : “ You villians,” .said he, “what are you doing ? 
Shame ! Is that the way to treat your guru ; what an idea ! What a sin to ('at the flesh 
of your guru. Don’t, burn it at once and throw everything into the river.” Thfjy did .so, 
and got the -smoke and steam into their mouths. In their hurry they picked up everything 
that was on the ground and threw it into the river. The liver wrapped up in the sakhua 
leaves remained floating, and finally arrived at the mouth of the Ganges. There lived a 
mother with her twenty daughters : they were playing in a boat when the younge.st of all 
saw the leaves of Sakhua with the liver floating clo.se by ; immediately .she threw herself 
in the water, caught the small bundle and hid it in the folds of her sari. All the others 
surrounded her at once and wanted to know what it was, but she would not answer. A 
struggle ensued, and the eldest caught hold of her arms whilst another snatched the liver 
from her. They then all ate of it, and so got possession of nearly all the mantras of the 
guru. Had the disciples been able to eat the liver and the body they would have been 
even more powerful than the Dains. As it was, they swallowed only smoke and steam, 
that is why their mantras are weak and they have to work the whole night to subdue a 
bhut. These two disciples taught the Ojhas. 

As for the Dain Bisahis, namely the women who by their mantras communicate with 
^e^ains, there is a great mystery about them. The Uraons cannot understand how a 
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woman can acquire .such a power, viz., the power of commanding bhuts. Something, 
however, leaked out as to how it is done, and here is what is known. When a would-be 
Dam lifsahi wishes to learn, she strips off all her clothes and puts them neair her Akhara or 
dancing place. She then puts on a peridzoma made with broken sticks of an old broom 
and goes to a cave which.is the resort of Dains. There she makes a hole in the ground. 
As th(' l)oys and girls are daiicing, she is learning the mantras, and before leaving puts a 
small pebble in the hole. Her education can only la.st one year; if at the end of that time 
the hole is filled to the toj) with pebbles it is a sign that .she has learnt everything. She 
then has the power to take away life and restore it. Otherwise, if she has only succeeded 
in partially filling the hole, she can only take away life. Every year the Dain Bisahi has 
to sacrifice a black cat, the blood of which is poured in the hole she made before learning. 
Now to understand well what a Dain Bisahi is, and what role she plays in a village, it is 
necessary to know that bhnis do not leave their habitat or attack people before being put up 
to it by a Dain or a Dain Bisahi. As the people believe that every sickness is due to a 
bhut, and tin.' bhuts except Bhula do not leave their dwelling-places without the intervention 
of a Dain, it can be imagined what an amount of suspicion is rife in every village. In 
every villagt; th(?re is certainly onii and very often .several Dain Bisahis. There is not the 
smallest ailment that is not attributed to them. More especially on the death of a child 
does the mother become beside herself with rage and madly attacks any of the women 
that are suspected to be Dain Bisahis. They go straight to Ihe suspected Dain Bisahi 
and tell her that she has “ eaten ” their child, as they graphically term it. There will be 
a tremendous row, and the people will always take the part of the bereft mother. One 
can well imagine what a miserable life the women suspected of being Dain Bisahis XeaA. 
1 hey arc? generally old, ugly-looking women with a bad character which such scenes 
are not calculated to improve. It is not to be wondered at if the poor creatures 
take their revenge in hating everyone and living up to their character, and take a 
certain pleasure in seeing the fear a threat to “eat ” her tormentors or their children will 
produce. 

Now that we have got a sufficient knowledge of the invisible world and oh its organi- 
sation, let us come to the functions of the bai^ra or pahan, and afterwards to those of 
the ojha. * 

The pahan or baiga has to officiate at the three great feasts of the year, namely, 
the sarhul, the kadhta, and the kanhiari. 

The fea.st of sarhul takes place in May when the tree is in flower. To Uraons 
the feast is known as khaddi, namely the flower of the sal tree. The object of this 
feast is to celebrate the mystical marriage of the Sun-god (Bhagawan) with the Goddoss- 
earth {Dharti-mai), to induce them to be fruitful and give good crops. At the same time 
all other bhuts of the village are propitiated, so that they may not frustrate the eflbrt;s of 
the Sun God and Gcxide.ss Earth. This is the greatest feast of all. 

On th'? bve of the appointed day no one is allowed to plough his fields, and the baiga^ 
accompanied by some people of the village, goes near the sarna or the sacred grove. 
He sounds the drum and invites all his invisible clients to the great feast that witt, ,take 
place the next day, promising to give them a good treat. The next morning, even iM^pfe 
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cock-crow, the pan-bhata steals out of his house, and, as stealthily as he can, he goes to the 
satna datt or sacred fountain to fetch water in a new or earthen pot. This water 

contains all kinds of blessings lor the crops. The pahan has prepared for it a place in 
the middle of his house surrounded by cotton threads of diflercnt colours. There it 
remains the whole day. The water is .so sacred that it would be spoiled if any eye rested 
on it before it reached the baigds house. The pan-bhata and the pujxt in the morn 
•ng go from house to house to collect the victims^ for ‘the sacrifice. In the afternoon, at 
about two o’clock, all the people are invited to be present at the sat na, not only Uraoiis 
and Kols but even Hindus. 

[The sacred fountain contains the rain pant. In that fountain there is a collection of 
all the produce of the country — rice, pulse, oilseeds, etc. etc., contained in small earthen 
pots, hollow bamboos, sakhua leaves, etc. This has bc.‘n there from time immemorial, 
placed there by the first baiga of the village. If any of the.se seeds is taken away it is 
looked upon as a great curse and the crops are sure to fail. But to every evil there is 
remedy, and they have the means to find the lost seeds again by the gaon-sagi, a strange 
ceremony which will be described afterwards.] 

Before beginning the puja the baiga puts on the sacred string of the brahmam. 
Then ihe pan-bhata brings him two victims — a white cock tor the .Sun-god {Bhagwan) and 
a black hen for Dhat ti-n^ai or the Earth -goddess. As the least is th<5 celebration of the 
marriage of these two, the binding o<*remony of marriage is performed on these two 
victims. The white cock is first marked with siudur and then the black fowl. The earth 
is also marked with sindur at the place where the pnja is to be offered. The victims 
having then been fed with hat wa rice are sacrificed. After this follows the sacrifice of a 
red cock or a black goat to Pat. I'hen to Cha/a Pacho, Anna Kuari, Mahadco, Duhat ai, 
Desvoali, The other fowls are then sacrificed by the pujar to all the khunt bhuts of the 
village, giving one to each of them, if there are enough, or one for two or three of them. 
Dharti-Nasan and Bhagat, being considered as very mischievous bhuts, get their sacrifice 
from the hands of the ojha. 

The 'bodies of the victims arc collected by the boys of the village who cook them on 
the spot. All the heaSs go to the sacrificers. Meanwhile the pan-bhara has collected 
flowers of the .ra/-tree around the place of sacrilice, and fetched the tais-pani or blc.ssing 
water from the house of the baiga. A procession is then formed and the pahan is carried 
in triumph to his house. There his wife is watching for him, and they go through the* 
ceremony of marriage applying sindur to each other — this again to symbolise the 
mystical marriage of the Sun-god with the Earth-goddess. By this time all the women ol 
the village are standing on the threshold of their houses, each with a winnowing fan con- 
taining two leaf cups— one empty to receive the blessing water, the other with rice-beer 
for the baiga. His reverence stops at each house, distributes flowers and blessing water 
(this water is sprinkled on the seeds that have been kept for the new year), showers bless- 
ings on every house saying, “ .May your rooms and granary Vje filled with paddy, that the 
baiga' s name may be great. He docs not forget his rice-beer, so that one can well 
imagine the state he is in when he arrives at the end of the village. By that time every- 
one has taken copious libations of rice-beer, and all the devils of the village seem to be 
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l(-t loose, and there follows a scene of debauchery baffling description — all these to 
induce the Sun and the Earth to be fruitful. 

KadU tta is not a very great feast, though fowls are offered to all the €Uotas by the 
haijra. Fhe headmen of th<i village assist at the puja and carry away the bodies of 
the victims to be distributed* among the villagers, whilst the pahan gets only the heads 
for his share. From this time,(in June) up to the feast of kanihari, which takes place in 
November, the baigan or baiga's wife is not allowed to eat anything that has not been 
prepared by herself or to drink any wdter that she has not fetched herself. This is done 
to prevent wild animals destroying crops. On that day Darha and the other deities 
are not forgotten ; for five fowls are offered to them by the pujar. 

Kanihari . — This is a feast previous to the threshing ofithe paddy. No one is allowed 
to prepare his threshing-floor before the baiga has gone through the ceremony. On the 
appointed day all the people of the village assemble with the Zemindar at their head. 
Plenty of offerings for sacrifice are brought. The pahan selects a small place near the 
biggest threshing-floor, clears it and besmears it with diluted cow-dung. When it is dry 
he makes a rectangle with flour that has been prepared from the new rice, and divides it 
into five parts. In each of the.se parts a fowl is sacrificed by the baiga himself and the 
blood spilt on the blades of the new rice that have been brought by everyone. A 
young black pig is offered to Chala Pacho and a he-goat to P^t. Darha the other deities 

are not forgotten, and get fowls sacrificed to them by the ptijar. A Tuesday is the only day 
on which this feast can be held. On that day the Zemindar alone is pwmitted to prepare 
his threshing-floor and thresh a few sheaves. In the evening there is a common meal at 
which the baiga presides, and this being over they go to the place where Mahadeo is wor- 
shipped and the baiga pours milk on the stone that represents him. From that time 
the people begin to dance in front of the pahan^s house. Plenty of rice-beer is brought, 
and a scene of debauchery takes place in which all restraint is put asidef Ifhey sing the 
most obscene songs and give vent to all their passions. On that day no one is respon- 
sible for any breach of morality. But this is nothing compared to what takes place every 
ten years when the baiga marries Mahadeo to Chala Pacho. On that year, milk is not 
put on the Mahadeo stone, but leaves of the sal tree are sown together and put close to. 
the stone by the pahan. This is to induce Mahadeo to signify his consent to the manage 
by depositing on the.se leaves clay enough for two small statues. Of course it behoves 
the great deity to show .some reluctance, and in years that there is abundance of rice to 
make beer he keeps his votaries in suspense for five or sijt days. During that time the 
baif-a is fasting but the people are not, and in order to entice Mahadeo to give his consent 
full liberty is given to the boys and girls to enjoy their passions. They spend the whole 
night in dancing and revelry. At last the baiga comes bearing triumphantly the leases 
with the mud that Mahadeo has vouchsafed to supply. With that mud he mak^ two 
small statues representing Mahadeo and Chala Pacho, clothes them with yellfew cle^thes 
and then marks them with sindur. He .starts then for a tour round the village .accom- 
panied by the people dancing and singing as at a marriage-feast. He halts at the richest 
houses, exhibits his two statues, marks them again with sindur, and prays to Mahinho 
and Chala Pacho that they should themselves be very liberal to the masters of the hcntaf. 
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Of course, the people are very pleased, and he gets lots of j)addy for his reward. He 
then goes back to his house always accompanied by a crowd of drunken dancers. Th(.‘re 
they spend the last night of debauchery. The next morning the baiffu throws the two 
statues into the river, and the feast is over. .. 

Bkut Bhitrafia . — Some people in despair at remainihg always poor take upon 
themselves the risk of having a bhut as their guest. This is arranged by the pahan, 
but he always admonishes the people that it is at their own risk and that he is not 
responsible for what may happen. The bniga then accompanied Ijy the man goes to the 
habitat of one of the khunt bhuts the villages. A fowl is brought and fed with atwa 
rice but not sacrificed. Then the baiga explains to the bhut that the man wants to 
become rich and that he invites him to live in his house. The consent of the bhut is 
presumed, and he goes to the hou.se of the man where the baiga .sacrifices the fowl. 
Some arwa rice, some sindur, and the blood of the victim are then deposited in a small 
earthen vessel and hung to the rafters of the house. There the bhut will remain. But 
he is a very dangerous guest, and from that time the people of the house have to be very 
careful not to displease him, and must try to pacify him by fre<iuent sacrifices. They say 
that from that day the man becomes prosperous, but not for long, as all the people of the 
house are carried off one by one and killed by the bhut who is ever restless in his new 
abode. 

0 

The Ojha (Mati, Dewair;. 

The office of the Ojoha consists : — 

First . — In finding out which bhut is the cause of a sickness and telling by what 
sacrifices he can be appeased. 

>Slsro»f</.—In^ subduing bhuts and ejecting them from bodies and houses. 

Third . — In finding out the dain hisahi or vice-dain who by her mantras has launched 
the bhuts. 

7%»r/A.~In finding out the who are the cau.se of an epidemic and explaining 

the meanb ot getting rid of them. 

-In finding Out the or bhuts who have stolen the bles.sing, giving sen-d 
pots from the sacred fountain. 

Hence the different practices of — 

t. Ghosna. ■ 

2. Niksmri. 

3. Kanspdndi. 

. 4. Gaou banawri. 

• 3. Gamsaji. 

• ' The ojha has to learn for a long time, and has to pa.s.s an examination before he gets 

kie dOgre«^1 There are regular schools in nearly every village. The gum or teacher is 
eithdr a. Zahar or a, bhumjar and sometimes a Turi. At first nearly all the young men 
of the village want to learn the trade, but soon the numbers dwindle away, as they see the 
difficulty of mastering all the Mantras and incantations, so that only the cleverest and 
litipat persevering among them can become ojhas. Every evening they spend three, four 
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cind somi^Urucs live hours in lecirning’ the tnantyds and the names ot the dtotus and the 
hhuis. The f^uni is generally a renowned ojha—di man with a strong imagination and the 
gift of the gal>, who gives f^artul descriptions of the bhuts and their doings, until the 
heads of his pupils are stuffed with all kinds of weird-looking imaginary beings. 
an* taught how to work themselves into a trance, and some having more {gun) disposition 
to hypnosis than others, can p§tss their examination after one year, whilst others have to 
learn for two or three years. Of course they do not know the mysteries of hypnotism and 
attribute everything to dcota^ and bhuts? When a pupil is ready to pass his examination 
he has to recite all the mantras and incantations, give the names of all the deotas 
bhuts and t^rurus, and perform all the duties ot the ojha. When the candidate has done 
well he brings a fowl to sacrifice to the dcota whom he has chosen for his special patron. 
Kvt*ryone is at liberty to choose the dcota he likes the best, from that time he has to 
propitiate him by frequent sacriliccs. The fowl that the successful candidate has brought 
is then sacriliced in honour of his patron, and the gur/c, dipping his finger in the blood of 
the offering, marks with it a big line on the forehead of the future ojha^ Prom that time 
he can begin to practice. When a man gets ill an (f/ha is called in to ascertain which 
bhut is the cause of illness. He comt^s in the evening with his winnowing fan and a 
handful of rice. He first examines the patient, feels his pulse, and gives him some medi- 
cine. Then he squats cross-legged on the ground. On his lap he has the winnowing fan 
with some rice in it, and close at hand an unlit lamp. His left hand holds the end ot the 
winnowing fan and with his right hand he stirs the rice, turning it round and round as if 
to mix it up well ; he shuts his (*yes, throws back his head, and, in a low nasal voice, 
invokes all the dcotas of the world, beginning with the dcota of the district in which he 
lives; then the dcotas presiding over the destinies of the south, north-east and west; then 
those of all the surrounding districts and of all the chief towns of India. He invokes 
even the dcotas of Europe, and it is rather interesting to learn from these people that we 
an^ under the protection of a goddess named Baghwa — Bclait ka Baghwa. In all 35 
dcotas are invoked ; that they may watch the bhuts^ bring them bound and secured like 
thieves to the ojha ; that he may make them shake and tremble like the billows of an 
angry sea. After this comes an invocation to all tha renowned gui^us of India with their 
jiatron dcotas, more than 50 in number. Then follow mantras and incantations without 
end. A man must have a marvellous memory to learn all this by heart. All this time 
there is profound silence in the house, and everyone watches and listens. There is dark- 
ness, only the burning embars of the hearth throw a dim light over the scene. Sud- 
denly the ojha gets excited and bursts into lively incantations, turning his head right and 
left, and stirring the rice with frenzy until he falls into a trance, in which it seems to him 
that he is wandering about the fields, rocks and ravines of the village in search ot the 
bhuts. He sees them all, some seated at the entrance of a cave, some perched on trees, 
some digging, some ploughing, some washing their clothes. As he sees them he calls 
each by name. Those first named pay no attention to him, but suddenly he remarks 
that one of them becomes shy when his name is pronounced. He sticks to that name, 
repeating it continually until the bhut cannot stand it any more, and out of shame comes 
into the winnowing fan and shakes it with rage till the ojha gets frightened, throws it on 
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the ground and gets up in a fright. Now, there is not the least doubt that at that 
moment the winnowing fan moves by itself, raised as it were in the air by an invis- 
ible hand. Most probably this is a phenoinenon like that of turning the table. There is 
no doubt either that the ojha sees vividly all these unreal beings. They have repeatedly 
heard from the mouth of their ^uru most graphic and frightful descriptions of hhuts, 
making their hair stand on end, and so impregnated are th(;y with these thoughts that 
their imagination is excited to the utmost by their efforts to tliscover the hkuts, and by tht' 
effects of the monotonous incantations most readily yield to hallucinations. 'I'he fact is 
that they do see. One can fancy how strong is their faith, Macbeth saw the dagger and 
shouted in his fright : “ Is this a dagger. My eyes are made the fools of the other 

senses or else worth all the rest.” He doubted in spite of the vividness of the apparition. 
The poor aborigines does not reflect so far. For him his eyes are worth all the other 
senses. He sees, and at once believes what he sees, is. It is therefore difficult to con- 
vert an old ojha to Christianity, but when they are really conv(trted they are the best. 

When the guilty bhut has, as they say, shaken the winnowing-fan, the ojha lights his 
lamp to make sure that he has discovered the right hhul. This is called ras-batfi-karna. 
In the flickering flame he sees the shade of tht^ bhut whose name he has repeatedly pro- 
nounced. When the sick man gets all right after the first s tancc, the ojha asks for a fowl 
which he sacrifices to the bhut. But when the man gets all right only after repeated 
ghosnas, or when the other people of the house gel sick also, the conclusion is that the bhut 
has taken possession of the house and will not leave it without being expelled by force. 
This is Niksari. But this expulsion is a very expensive business, and the people are 
seldom ready to incur all the expenses at once. The least that can be offered is three pigs, 
two goats, .six fowls, and one rupee four annas to the ojha. Now, how to get rid of the bhut 
till the man is able to collect all the victims for the sacrifice ? Again, let us put aside all our 
ideas of mysticism and try to think like those people. The ojha can catch the bhut in 
his lamp ; he has seen him, therefore it is there. The only thing is to imprison him 
temporarily until steps can be taken to imprison him completely. H(; therefore begins 
his ghosntt^ until he catches the bhut in his lamp. When he gtits him there he takes out 
the wick and shuts it up in a cone of sakhua leaves. This is obviously rather a pis alU r 
of a prison, and the bhitt might easily get loose. But the ojha is a man of expedients ; 
and to prevent the bhut escaping he offers a .sacrifice to his patron deota and asks him to 
watch the bhut like a sentinel till the niksari which he promises to perform after three or 
six months. He then takes the cone with the bhut to the next ant-hill, bores a hole in it 
and deposits the mischievous bhut inside and shuts the opening with a .stone. The sacri- 
fice to the patron deota is offered there, and the blood of the victim is spilt near the 
opening. There the patron deota will sit and watch the bhut till the niksari is per- 
formed. 

Niksari, — When the man has collected all the victims for the .sacrifice he tells the 
ojha that everything is ready. The ojha then goes to the blacksmith, as he wants this 
time to secure the bhut well and put him in iron. He has, therefore, an iron cone made 
just in the shape of a paper cone with one of the sides protruding. This is called 
singhi. In the evening, armed with his singhi and accompanied by two of his pupils 
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carrying a lamj), two antcloijc horns and a bhanda or earthen pot painted red and white 
inside, he goes to the house of the votary. Plenty of rice-beer has been prepared for the 
exorcists, as they will have hard work. The ghosna goes on the whold night with great 
vehemence till about 3 o’clock in the morning, when the whole party falls into a trance and 
the ojha declares that Pat or som<‘ other great di ota is riding on his shoulders and orders 
him to hammer the b/iut. H<‘ gets up, seizes the antelope horn and begins to hammer in 
all the corners of the house like a madman upsetting everything, whilst the people of^the 
house anxiously wait, trembling with fear and constantly asking him if he will be able to 
drive out the Of course he will. He continues hammering for half an hour and 

calls one of his pupils also to help him. At the end, panting and exhausted, he declares 
that the bhut is subdued. 1 le then lights his lamp and ascertains that the bhut is really 
exhau.sted and asks for mercy. 1 le will then take out the wick and put it into the iron 
cone, but to be sure that the' bhut is not pretending he takes out the wick, puts it back 
into the lamp, hammers again, lights it again and repeats the operation three or four times 
till the api)ears to be fainting. Bhuts are great rascals, and ought to be treated as 
such, and no precaution is omitted to secure them properly. At last the wick with the 
bhut is put in the iron cone, which is shut by hammering the protruding end over the 
opening. The bhut is now well .secured. A procession is formed, the offering in front. 
One of the pupils carries the bhanda with a. lamp burning inside. The people of the 
village follow. Everyone leaves the house, the ojha last of all carrying the singjti. He 
himself carefully shuts the door, and all march to the ant-hill in which the ojha had put 
the ix voto before. There the ojha takes out the sakhua leaf with the arwa rice, and then 
the .slaughter begins. First a white cock to Dharmes, saying : “ Sattri Udakaraj^dt, burden 
on the head of women, a burden on the shoulders of men. ’* Then follow a black fowl to 
Dakhin, a black cock to JJarha, one black and white to the ancestors, then again a pig 
for Dakhin, one reddish white for Darha, and one black and white for Churil. Some of 
the blood is poured on the si tight, in the ant-hill and in the bhanda. In a shoot of sakhua^ 
one inch thick and one foot long, they insert one pice and some turmeric. This they 
deposit in the ant-hill, put a stone over it and shut it well, pronouncing this anathema : “If 
) ou descend to the centre of the earth may 16 cobras bite you ; W you ascend up may 
vultures eat you ; if you fly may your wing break ; if you try to come back may your ^ 
leg break.” After this they wash their hands and feet and go a little aside to offer a white 
cock to Dharmes saying : ” He, Dharmes, deign to persuade this that not to tease us any 
more. We are stupid men, thou know'est what is to be done. We ^o not know. ” A he- 
goat is then sacrificed to Pat or whatever other deota that has helpdd in securing the bhut. 
Of course they eat there and then the flesh of the offerings. When they return the ojha 
opens the door of the house and has it cleaned and besmeared with cow-dung by one of 
his pupils. He goes then to sit in a corner, and the people come in like strangers. He 
receives them a^ such and welcomes them, saying that they can stay, thfitt everything is all' 
right. The comedy is over and the ojha gets one rupee and four apnas and a pot 
beer. : ; 

Kamphandi or test by the plate (the finding out of a dain Or witch)^— WlfoH i 

in spite of the ghostia and niksari sickness is always recurring, they think th^ canni^ ijj[dt 
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rid of it unless they catch the woman or dain bisahi who, by tlu^ force of ht r manfms, 
causes the bhuts to attack them continually. This is also the work of the ojha. He 
comes in the eveniltig and proceeds as he does for the ghosna. the whole night, till the ris- 
ing of the sun. At about 8 o’clock he goes into the garden or into a grove with a brass 
plate called chcpi and a lota of water. Arrived at tin; pla«e ai)pointi-d for the kavsh- 
phandi, he pours water into the dupi before the peoph? .that have assembled. He then 
drops into it a grain of kurthi {Dolickos uni/torns), and calling the people that have orga- 
nised the kansphandi, bids them look at the grain of kurthi. He himself looks at thj 
shadow of it and sees the woman that they have suspected to be the cause of the sick- 
ness. He describes her, .says what she is doing, how many children she has, etc. etc., and 
at last pronounces her name. The people, enraged, get uj), go to lu'r house and abuse 
and threaten her, in order to force her to confess her guilt. If she denies, they have 
recourse to the sokha. 

The sokha is generally a Hindu or a low-caste Muhammadan, or even an Uraon bhagat. 
A sokha is not allowed to eat meat or to drink any intoxicating lii^uor. The people generally 
choose one living very far, not less than 1 5 or 20 miles from their village, .so that they can 
be sure that he does not know what is going on there. Thej' take with them a handful of 
rice. When they come near the sokha they tell him, “ We have come to you for a 
very important business. You are our father and mother. We are in trouble : help u.s.” 
The sokha gets up without asking any question, brings some burning charcoal from the fire, 
and lets fall in it some incense and a few grains of the rice th(; p(;ople have brought. He 
sits near the fire, shakes his head violently and .soon falls into a trance, always intently 
looking into the fire. The people are sitting round him. He then puts all kinds of <iue.s- 
tions as if speaking to himself, and answers them all himself. “ What kind of a woman ?”— 
“ Oh yes, she looks so and so.” “ How many children has she got ? ” — “ Oh yes, so many.” 
‘♦Where is she living ? ” — “Oh yes, in such and such a place.” After some time ho 
comes back to his senses and asks the people what he has been .saying. They tell him, 
and he asks them if he has given the true descriptions of the dain bisahi. If they are 
not satisfted^with that, the sokha is ready to say her name ; but they have to pay him fivi; 
rupees. . For this he has generally to make use of the kansphandi or the test by the 
plate. The telling of the name is called nam tipi. 

Now, there is not the least doubt that the sokha docs not know the people who come 
to consult him. He does not even know the name of their village. There are indeed 
some charlatans amon^ the sokltas, but many of them are of the real type. There is no 
-question either of the ojha communicating with the sokha. How is it that they can 
designate the same person ? When the name given by the sokha is the same as that given 
by the they come back and go to their zemindar to consult him. He comes, as.sem- 
bles the pMple of the village, and they send the chaukidar who, in his dignity of Maha- 
' seizes the and brings her to the dancing place. She has to 

pay first a fine of Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to the zemindar. Fancy now the scene that goes on 
when all these infuriated savages gratify their rage against the person they think to be the 
cause Of the loss of their parents and children! There is notan in.sult that she has not 
to. boar : they strike her, kick her, and sometimes burn her hands and legs and even kill 
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hor. Whc-n their lirst burst of fury is over, they shave her hair entirely, lead her to the 
boundaries of the village .ind threati-n to kill her if she dares to come back. Now, see- 
ing the result of these practices, would it not be good to follow the example of James the 
first and make these punishable oKences ? "I hosQojhas and sokhas arc most dangerous men 
and the cause of much miscttief. Out of a hundnjd cases of dain bhahi there is not one 
that goes before the court, f<Ji' the victims cannot produce a single witness. Even her 
own children abandon her and shrink from her. 

Rof^ I'hidna (the driving out of sickness).— This is a very curious custom which 
illustrates well the simplicity of their ideas. Anyone who ha.s travelled in Chota Nagpur 
has certainly met on his way a heai) of broken earthen pots, fragments of mats and old 
brooms. This is due to the rog khedmi. When there is a kind of epidemic of small ailments, 
especially among childrt'n, sore- throats, diarrhoea, etc., it is attributed to a band of foreign 
Bhulas who have crossed the boundaries of the village. As they are considered to be 
beggars, they are treated as such, and the people play them a nasty trick. The pahan or 
the ojha is called and a fowl is given to him All the women assemble, each one carry- 
ing something — one an old earthen pot, another a piece of mat, a third an old 
broom. I'he pa/uin or the <>///« calls all the Bhulas and pretends to feed the fowl with 
arTt'rt rice as it to sacrifice it to them. Of course, the poor fellows are not accustomed to 
such a treat and would follow the pahan to the end of the earth to get iti e.specially when 
they see all th(r things that are prepared for them in the shape of old pots and mat.s. 
Being like Dorns, they ani not particular about their caste. Then the pahan carrying the 
lowl heads the procession to the boundaries ol the neare.st village. There instead of 
sacrificing to the Bhulas, he summons IDuharia, sacrilices the fowl to him, and after 
making a hoU; in the ground on one side of the road, jjours the blood of the 
ottering into it. Of course, Duharia is bound now to stick there and keep an eye on 
the Bhulas to jirevent them from coming back, but Duharia is a chaukidar^ and like his 
confreres olten goes to sleej). To obviate this difficulty and prevent the Bhulas from 
coming back without his knowledge, they put a string across the road connected with the 
IioUmii which Duharia is- sitting. Any Bhula trying to come back will knoCk his foot 
again.st the string and wake up Duharia. * = 

Gaonsaji. — This is perhaps the strangest ceremony of all, and the best calculated to 
decfuve these stupid {leople. There is a mixture of hypnotism and fraud in it. The fraud 
is on the part of the pa/ians and the ojhas In the fraud the lattei; are not deceived, but 
they are also deceived in the effects of hypnotism, as they believe it to be produced by a 
deota. And here a word .should be said about their way of looking upon trances. They 
call it bharna uthna, i.e., to rise mad. They believe that the heavy shade of a cUota 
comes and oppres.ses the shade of the man subjected to a trance, so that<his bod}^ is 
moved [chalaned) by the shade of the deotas. To express our idea that a man is easily 
hypnotised, we say that he is a fit subject for hypnotism. To express the same idea 
they say that the man (halka chhain-ka-hai) has a light shade that can be easily op- 
pressed by the shade of a deola. We have spoken before of the sarna dart, or the sacred 
fountain in which a handful of every kind of produce of the country has been deposited 
in hollow bamboos or earthen pots, etc., the water of which contains all kinds- of 




blessings for the crops. When any of those rec».>ptac]es, containing either i)addy or any 
other produce, has disappeared from tlu' .sacred fountain, the ('r()j).s are sure to fail, 
and will continue to fail until they are found again and replaced in tin- fountain. 1'he 
gaoHsaji is the ceremony performed to find out wln^re the ’thuts havi' hidden th«^ pre- 
cious pots, for no one but a hhul can be mi.schievous enough to commit such a crime. 
When, therefore, the crops have failed for several yivirs,' the only ptjssibU; causi* is that 
the sacred lountain has been de.secrat<‘d by the disaiJpearance of the blessing-producing 
pots. The pahan and the ojhas of the [>lace agree together, go to tin.' fountain, take out- 
the pots, and hide them in ditches and ravines, 'fhey go then to tln^ chief man of thc^ 
village and settle ti day for \}nQ. gaonsaji. (Offerings for tin? sacrilice an; collected, and on 
the appointed day, ojhas from the surrounding villages are called, riiesi' and the village 
and the proceed to th(' satmi accompanied by the p<!ople. 'fin' ojluts with 

their lamps sit in the middle, and the.? [icople siiuat around them. Lots ol drummers /um- 
lam, whilst the ojhas begin their incantations tog(;ther to discover the hhut who is the cau.se 
of the misfortune. Being sometimes ten or twt^lvt; in number, they soon find him out 
and oblige him to come to their lamp, whenci; lu; is taken and shut uj) in a singhi as 
in the niksari. The thief being now bound and secured, the; difficulty is to find out the 
stolen property, as the bhut will never confess his guilt. Only a powerful dcoia 
can subdue him. They, therefore, begin working at the gkasna with a V(!ng(;ance, 
invoking all the duotas of the- earth and «*ntrt;ating one of them to l)e so kind as 
to cover one of the men present with his shade'. fhe sci'm; is well calculated to 
hypnoti.se even worse subjects than the native's. All tin; ojhas an; chanting their in- 
cantations and turning the rice in their winnowing fans with fr(;n^y. Moving their heads to 
and fro, the drummers are beating the tam-tam^ doing tlu; same, and very soon the heads 
of all the congregation are moving. This lasts sometimes a v<;ry long time, until one of 
the assembly, or one of the ojhas, falls into convulsions, i'hen the; incantations and noise 
redouble, the ojhas repeating always the name of the dioUi they were pronouncing wln-n 
the man began to .show signs of po.s.se.ssion. On, on they go till the man falls into a real 
trance. Then the singhi in which the ojhas have shut up the guilty bhut is put in his 
hands, and he runs about *as if in search of .something, followed by thetyV/ai, the drummers, 
and all the people vociferating imprecations against the bhu/s and exciting the dcota to 
press him hard. But the bhut is not so easily sulnlmd and very often takes the doota to a 
different place from that in which he is creditai with having hidden the .sacred thing. 
There they dig, and if nothing is found, their imprecations against the bhut and their in- 
vocations to the dcota redouble. At last, after sev(;ral fruitless attempts at deceit, the bhut 
takes the possessed man to the right place. This is repeated five or six times until all 
the^ots are found out. This ceremony sometimes lasts eight days, 1 he .sacred pots are 
then replaced in the fountain by the pahan, and sacrifices are offered to Pat and other 
deoias who have helped them. The singhi with the bhuts are thrown into the river. Now 
we know that the pahan and the ojhas have hidden the pots, but the difficulty is to explain 
how the man who has fallen into a trance can find them out. The .sui>position of his be- 
ing an accomplice cannot be held, as anyone can fall into a trance, and the ojhas do not 
know who wifl be the man. It is, however, true that any mesmerist is able to make his 
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subject .s( c, licar, taste or f(iol in obedience to suggestions ; and the having mes- 

merisi d tfu^ man. can suggest him to do as they like. It is wonderful how easily natives fall 
into a trance ! In a Mission School, in Chota Nagpur, every time the boys sang and beat 
the lamtavi together they constantly fell into trances and would run like rats along the 
rafters of the school, and do’all kinds of wonderful things. 


111 . — Social Customs. 

• 

'I'he IJraons are a vi iy prolific race, and, whenever they are allowed to live 
without being too much oppressed, they increase prodigiously. What strikes you when 
)ou come to an IJraon village is the number of small dirty children playing every- 
wh<‘re, while you can scarcely meet a woman that does not carry a baby on her-back. 
The women st^em, to a great extent, to have been exempted from the curse of our first 
mother : “ 1'hou shalt bring forth, etc. ” They seem to give birth to their children with the 
greatest ease. Then' is no ijcriod of uncleanline.ss, and, the very day after giving birth 
to a child, you will see the mother with her baby tied up in a cloth on her back and a 
(^ha^yi on her head going, as if nothing had happened, to the village spring. 

Generally eight or tem days after the birth of a child they have the ceremony of the 
chhathi or the giving of the name; in this we find an in.stance of how difficult it is at 
times to reconcih' the proverbial indifference and unprovidence of the savage with the 
precaution they take for the welfare of their children, even at this early stage of their exis- 
tence?. On the day appointed for the chhathi., .some men of the village representing the 
/'(imii, and some members of the family, as.scmble at the house of the child. Two leaf 
cups, one full of water and the other full of paddy, are brought. The head of the child 
is shaved and his hair is imt in the cup full of water. The men representing the panch 
sit round the? cu[)s and invoke their forefathers; and, after pronouncing their usual formula, 
“ Above God, below the panch," one of them takes a grain of paddy and lets it fall in 
the? water in the name of fiod. Then he takes another grain and lets it fall in the name 
of the panch. I'hes.e two have to meet, if not they try a second and third, and, if after 
several attc!mpts the grain do not meet, they give up the ceremony and the child is always 
lookt?d ui>on with su.spicion. When, however, the two grains hzfve met, they are satisfied 
that .God is propitious to the child. They then let another grain fall in the name of the 
child, and one in the name of each of his ancestors, continuing till one of the grains 
meets with the one dropped in the child’s name. The name pronounced when this par- 
ticular grain is dropped in will be the name of the child. .The succession of names 
brought on at is as follows ; — First the paternal grandfather’s name, then the paternal 
grt?at-grandfiither’.s, the father’.s, the paternal uncle’s, and the maternal grandfath^s; 
then the names of other relative.s. • 

I'he paddy left in the .second cup after the ceremony is kept for seed, and what it 
yields at harvest time is kept and sown again, and so on from year to year until, by a 
constant progre.ssion, the paddy is sufficient to buy a cow or some goats which, in their 
turn, will increase and become the property of the child. This is called punji, and is 
designed tc be given at the time of marriage. But as the Uraons know fully well how 
weak are the ties of hymen, they wait generally till the first child is bom to the mam^ 
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couple before giving the^ww^*. There is, ho\vev*?r, kind of proniise inadeat the time of 
marriage. When food is brought to the boy or girl, they pretend not to want to eat it. 
Then their respective tathers-in-law come and cause them to cat, but no entn'aty can 
succeed until they put a sign with cow-dung or goat-dung on their fon?head, meaning 
that a punji of cows or goats will l)e given to them. If, it hapi)ens sometimes, the 
parents of the girl, in time of distress, have eaten up the punji their ehihl, the father 
takes his daughter and puts her in the arms of the boy telling him : “ This is all 1 can 

give you. ” 

When a boy is six or seven years old, it is time for him to become a tnember of the 
dkumkuru or common dormitory, d'he eldest boys catch hold of his h.-ft arm, and, with 
burriing cloth, burn out five deep marks on the lower jiart of his arm. I’his they do to 
be recognised by the Uraons at their death, whim they go into the other world. The 
Uraon girls are similarly all tattoed in one particular way : three parallel vertical lines 
are traced on the forehead, the extreme ones having tht; shape of a badly formed I’'. 
Then two vertical parallel lines on both temples crossed I)y another lini>, forming a kin<l 
of capital H, with one side protruding. Sometimes they atld also one spot on lh<; hollow 
of the nose and one spot on the chin. 

Dhumkuria . — As the Uraons have not accommodation enough for their children to 
sleep in the house, they, have a common dormitory in which the boys slei’p together. As 
for the girls, they go and generally sleep in the house of an old witlow who is not 
such a fearful cerberus as not to be softened by kind attentions from the boys of the 
dhumkuria. The would-be vestals are then, as may be imagineil, exi»osed to many dangers. 
In villages in which they less re.spect themselves, the boys and girls sleej* promiscuously 
together in the same dormitory. The dhumkuria boys form a kind ot associtition ; and they 
pledge themselves to the greatest secrecy about what is going on in their dormitory. 
Woe to the boy who dares to break that pledge. He would be most unmercifully beaten 


and looked upon as an outcast. 

In ord^r, they say, to make the boys hardy meml>ers of the tribe, they have a kinil of 
mutual training in which the eldest boys of the dhumkuria bully the younger ones, and 
make tHem suffer all kinds of trouble and bodily punishments. I here is, in lact, a rc-gular 


system of bullying, Uraon hoys and girls are very tender-hearted and form strong 
friendships. When two girls feel a great affection for each other they swear eternal 
friendship and call each other by the sweet name of g«/, my flower. 1 his kind of friend- 
ship is sealed by mutual presents. Among the boys the same custom exists, and they 


call each other sar, phul, sangi or karamdar. 

When boys are about 12 years of age they divide into different classes. 1 hose who 
belong to a well-to-do family stay in the house of their parents and work with them and 
fof them. Those whose parents are not rich enough to feed them betxjme either dhatigar 


or ghar damad, ghardijia. 

Dhangar.'—A. dhangar is a contract labourer. There are interesting ceremonies in 
connection with the engagement of a dhangar. Ihis is done at the imd of January, in 
Mttg^. When an Uraon farmer wLshes to engage a young man asj a dhangar he calls him 
to his house at the feast of Magh. There are always .some other people present besides 
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the menilx r.s of the famih'. Kiec-heer has, of course, been prepared, and when the young' 
man is introdinx'd lo the e()m[)an\, tin.; mistress of the liouse comes and washes his feet 
therewith. I his is only a |)reliminary to the binding ceremony, for if he allows himself 
imniidiately afterwards t(j be als<j anointed with oil, then he is considered to have signed 
a contract by which he engages himself to serve in the house on the following conditions, 
wiiich are very just and very liberal : 

I. board and lodging. 2. 1 Us which depends on his .strength. In June, the 

bo)' will gel as much paddy as he can carry in one sidt; of the banpi to sow in a field that 
has b(;en [ireiiared for him. I’he produce will be his property. lie will get also 
seven measures {/xn’/as) of millet to be sown in a field, also prepared for him, and he will 
lie allowed lo sow cotton in a small piece of land in which two seers of paddy can be 
sown. Besid('s the produce of all this he gets at the end of the year seven baskets 
of paddy as l)ig as ht.‘ can carry away with his This contract lasts only one year, 

after which lu^ is tree to remain with his old master or choose a new one. In the 
beginning of there is a feast in the house lasting two day.s. On the finst day, the 

iiltavi^ay goes to ihe jungle and brings a good load of wood to bake bread. They spend 
the evening and a great part of th(_‘ night in dancing, drinking and eating bread, the 
mastcT and the dluDiij^ay .su|)plying each two liandias. The next day is spent by the 
dhiDn^nr in hunting and fishing ; and in the evening he will bring to his master such 
delicacies as rats, mice, ('tc. On his arrival the mistress of the house anoints him with 
oil and gives him two combs, whilst the farmer asks him if his intention is to leave him 
or remain with him. On this he will give his answer, and not another word will be said 
on th<; suliject. 

'I'he next morning the master and dhant'ar go together to plough a field, and if the 
latter has made up his mind to leav«.‘ service, his master in coming back will put in his 
hands one ploughshare and two skin ropes to tie the yoke. This is the sealing of his 
dismissal ami the breaking up of the mutual contract. If he has made up his mind to 
remain this last ceremony will not take; |)lacf; and the contract will la.st for one year more. 

Ghii) dainad or Ghurdijia. -When the parents of a boy see that they will not be able 
to |)rovidt*aw'ife for their son, they place him in a house as daAtad. I. ike Jacob he has 
to wcjrk several years to gel his wife, 'I'here is no .special ceremony, only the boys’ 
parents come to the house of their future relatives. They drink rice-beer together, and 
when leaving they say : Now this is your child, he belongs to you ; take him as your own 
son. 

During all the time that he remains in the hou.se he is treated exactly like a member 
of the family, and gets board, lodging and raiment like all the others, but like a dhangar 
he also gets his pfgri, which consists of t^ne maund of paddy and six measures of gundli 
to be sown in .1 tieUl prepared for him. I'he produce will be for him, and he is allowed 
either to keep it in the house of his future father-in-law or lend it out at interest. As 
long as h«^ remains in the house* of his father-in-law, even after marriage, he is entitled 
lo his pogri. Me can leave the house and work for himself when he likes. 

Cask. — The Uraons form what may be called a wild tribe, without any general 
administrative organization ; there is no recognized headman of the whole tribe, and the 
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authority of any given man do«.*s not reach I)eyoml the limits of his own village. 'PIk! only 
organization to safeguard the customs of the trilie is a genc'ral piruchavat of chief men 
ot a group of villages This takes place very seldom, and only when a man has to he 
ejected from the tribe or readmitted into it. 

• 

The following are the offences for which the punishment is expulsion from the 
tribe : — 

(1) Eating cooked rice with any man not belonging to the tribe, or eating rice 

. cooked by anyone but a member of the trilie. 

(2) Sexual intercourse with any memiter of any other caste. 

(3) Drinking water, rice-beer or eating bread with any member of caste* ejr tribe 

with whom it is forbidden to do s<j. 

They arc allowed to drink water and rice-beer with all the aboriginal and semi-abori- 
ginal tribes except theTuris. They can also eat bread and meat with them, provided they 
be cooked in a vessel that has not been used previously for cooking rici; or curry vege- 
tables. There is no restriction on eating or smoking toliacco with anyone. They lose 
their caste by drinking water with Lohars, Ghasis, ruris, Chamars, Dusadhs. 

The readmis.sion into the caste is the work of \.\\o karfalia. His office is hereditary. 
There are three or four pf them in every district. 

When a man has been ejected from the tribe for one of thti offmees mentionixl above, 
and wishes to bo readmitted, hti goes to th(i kartnha who fixes a day for the panchayat. 
On the appointed day all the chief men of the surrounding villages are summoned to 
attend at the meeting. They all assemble at the village of the deliniiuent and form a 
great committee with the kartaha at their head. Phey discuss the (luestion, weigh the 
fault of the man, and .settle how much he ha.s to pay and give. Phis depends on the 
fault committed and on the means of the guilty man. The penalty is always a very 
heavy one for poor people. He has first to feed all the members of panchayat and the 
whole village for one day and a half. Of course, everyliody mak<!S the most of the oppor- 
tunity, and they are not satisfied with a dry meal with ricr- and meat, l>ut they must be 
well supplied aPso with plenty of rice-beer. The least the kartaha takes for his remu- 
neration is Rs. 10. A white goat is sacrified to Dharmes, and the guilty man has to drink 
some of its blood to wash away the stain of his sin. At the last common meal ht; is 
called, and if he has done ev'erything to the satisfaction of the panchayat, he is allowed to 
sit and eat with everyone, not, however, before getting a sound admonition from the 
kartaha. 

The Panch.—ln every village there is a kind of administration which, however, is far 
frdm being the same everywhere. In its most ancient form it con.sists of : (1) 'I'he punch ; 
(2) The munda ; (3) The pahan ; (4) The mahto. Where this form exists th«; [Wiople are 
divided into three khunts — prxhan khunt, the mahto khunt, and the mntuia khnnt. The 
punch or panchayat : According to the etymology of the word this should be composed 
of five members only, but in practice the punch is the whole community represented 
by its eldest members. A panchayat is an assembly of the parich or the eldest 
people of the village to discuss a question or settle difficulties that arise in the 
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community. I’hcrc is no (laiil)t tliat formerly the authority of the paiich was paramount 
amoriij the IJraons. In older limes tlie panch consisted of the oldest members of a 
Certain .i^iouji of villages who u-Sed to hold the pamhayat in the village in which a dififi- 
cully had to be .setth tl. 1'o defray the expenses of these assemblies they had put aside 
in ever)' village a certain amount of land called pamhaiti kiut. This belonged to the 
community, and was cultivated'by anyone on condition that he fed the punch when there 
was an assembly. Now, since the introduction of civilization into the country, the Uraons 
have ac([uired the knowledge; of the Courts of J ustice, and the prestige of this institution 
has sonu:what suffered, though it is still held in the greatest reverence. There is a timlfe- 
honoured (.expression which shows their respect for the panch. In every important affair 
before beginning their deliberations they say: “ yVbove (iod, below the panch ” — mean- 
ing that after ( i(xl, the panch is the highest authority. 

In villages when; tht;re are not two parties in continual opposition to each other, the 
panch can be relied upon to s(;ttle (juestions in the be.st way possible, and, even where 
frictions exist, there is no d<jul)t that much light can be thrown upon village difficulties, 
and much information can be gatii. red on land and other affairs by assisting at a discus- 
sion of the panch. I’racticall)-, in cases where the law does not interfere, the panchayal 
can decide all difficulties and disputes that can arise in an Uraon community. They 
can settle land disputes, difficulties about inheritance, marritige questions, adultery 
cases, and any infringement of the customs of the tribe. They can impose fines,* 
the penally of default lieing treated as an outcast in the village. Of course the local 
police, seeing excellent opportunities of taking bribes, slip away from them and try to 
minimize the authority of the panch; but thanks to the good sense and administrative 
fonvsight of the higher authorities, the punch is allowed to do its work undisturbed as long 
as it does not interfere din;ctly with the law. , 

I'he pahan, besides his religious duties and prerogatives, must be considered also as 
as an authority in the temporal affairs of the village. He is looked on as the man who 
kncjws best the boundaries of the different lands of the village, and specially the bounda- 
ries of his own village. Whenever there is a dispute about them he is consufted. For- 
merly when a di.sputi; arose between two villages about their respective boundaries, there 
was a ceremeyny a kind of ordeal resembling the jugement de Dieti. A hole was made 
on the two rlifferent boundaries designated by the two different pahans ; they had to stand 
knee deep with their legs buried in the ground on the boundary that each maintained. 
I'he one who stood the ordeal the longer was judged in the right. This ceremony is now 
very seldom practised. It is called gor-gari or tfte burying of the leg. > 

'I’o understand the khtinl .system we have logo back in mind to the time when the 
I 'r.ions lir.st settled in Chota Nagpur. The Mundaris were there Before them. T1 i^ 
had cleared the jungle and made several villages, but there were still many more to be 
made. As there was plenty of room for both, the Mundaris did not interfere with the 
new-comers. These in their turn began to clear the jungle and make new paddy-Belds. 
At that time there was no raja in possession of the country, and the Uraons adopted the 
same system as that prev'ailing among the Mundaris. The first son of the first settler 
l)»;came the mnnda, namely the head or chief, and the .second became the pahAn, Later 
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on the third son became the mahto. Those three families increased and formed three 
dfiferent groups called by them khiinis, viz , the wunda khihif, llie pahan khuui, and the 
mahto khunt : and, up to this diitc, in villages where the Uraons w(“re the first settlers, those' 
three khunts exist. As they are all the decendants of the same man, />,, the first settler, 
all the members of these three khunts, in the same village, Ivive the same or family 

name. 

As there was no raja to interfere with them, they bec'ame possessors of their lands 
as primi ocnipantcs, and they retain their lands rent free' up till now under the name of 
bhutmar. According to their hereditary systimi the muuda, or first son, got more land 
than the pahan or second son, and the pahan more than the mahto or third son, so that 
more bhiiimari land belongs to the munda khunt than tc; the pahan khunt, and to the 
pahan khunt more than to the mahto khunt. 

The munda became the chief of the village as being the possessor of the most lands. 
The pahan, besides his share by inheritance in the hhuimari lands, got from the 
community about eight bighas of land which they call pahanai. This he cultivates to 
defray the expenses connected w'ith the different Later on he took two assistants, 

namely, the pujar and the panbhara, and out of his pahanai he gave two bighas to the 
pujar and one bigha to the p>anbhara. This is called dakkatari. The 7nahto, whose office 
was at iirst, as it were that of the policeman of the village, got also a siiecial land from the 
community called mahtoi khd. When the rajas liegan to lake possession of the country, 
they left the first settlers, namely, the three khunts, in possession of their resjiective lands, 
whilst all the new settlers had to pay rents, and the mahto becanui the collector of rents in 
the raja’s name. He remained al.so, as it were, the burgomaster of the village, and all 
the .orders emanating from the raja and, later on, from Government were given to the 
raiyats through him. This state of things lasted for some time, until the raja began to 
distribute villages to his servants who thMs became landholders. They colh'cted the rents, 
but the mahto retained his position in the eyes of the people ami the I’olici'. Now this 
khunt system exists only in villages where the Oraons were the first settlers. In other 
parts of'tite country, where they settled after the country had been taken possession of by 
the rajas, the khunt system doe.s not exist, and there are no more any bhuimari or rent- 

free lands. 

In some villages, where Mundaris and Uraons have .settled from time imme morial, the 
munda and pahan are invariably Mundaris whilst the mahto is an Uraon. In more recent 
vill^es there is no munda ’, there is, however, always a pahan who cultivates rent free his 
pahanai, or about seven or eight bigli^s of land ; and the mahto is only, as it were, the 
servant of the zemindar, who for his .service gets from him a piece of land rent free. 

‘ There is also the bhut kketa, which is generally cultivated by ihc pahan people. 

The condition of the tenure is that they have to supply big animals like bullocks and 
buffaloes for the sacrifices. This is called bhut kheta, because these fields are suppo.sed to 
be haunted by bhuts and the produce must be used in feeding them. 

pjffdogofny T h ft Uraons are a purely and absolutely endogamoiis tribe. On no 
account can they intermarry with any other tribe or caste. Anyone marrying out of the 
tribe would be at once ejected from it, and could not be readmitted before leaving his 
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foroicfn wife. I'ht y an- also purely toiemistic and divided into a great number of groups 
or septs, tMcIi bearing the name either of a plant or an animal. These divisions of the 
caste are called j^otras and are exogainous, and on no account will they allow two people 
of the same to marry. The ^vl/a is always reckonetl .solely from the male side, 

rile marriagi* rules are very simpler and ma)' be formulated thus : No one is allowed to 
marry out of the tribe or with «uiyone of his own s^otra, the of the mother being 

altogether disregarded ; but rt lationship w ithout any totemistic hindrance goes to the third 
generation. 'Pheir standard formula is : Wc* change our blood to the third generation. 

The;)' do not know tin; origin of their totems, and do not seem to attach very great 
importance to the observance's ( onnected with them. Hen; is a list of them with the 
restriction put upon thetn. 

riic' ohsi-rvanccs are of thre(“ kinds: — i. Not to eat the totem of Xhc i^otra. 2. No 
to eat the fruit of it. 3. Not to use the oil «‘xtracted from its fruit or touch it. 

1. Not to eat. — 

(a) Jhkhlii — Paddy llird. 

{!!>) Chi^ulo — Jackal. 

(<) -King crow. 

{</) Ekka or Khadihap — Tortoise. 

(<•) Kayu — Wild dog. 

(/) Kt ! kda - A kind of hedge sparrow, 

(g) Kinds — A kind of crop. 

{Ji) Khakha — A crow. 

(/) Khalkho — Slrad fish. 

( /) Gidki — Vultun*. 

(/■) Kispota — The liowels of a jiig. 

(/) JLakni — Tiger. 

{ni) Minj — An eel. 

(w) Oryorao — Hawk. 

(<<) Jiiya- Aluinan — Baboon. 

2, Not to eat the fruit of— 

Bnrd — The fig tre»' {ficus indicd). 

Aftidyi — Mahna. 

Kirs Khodtol {/it. pig’s bone) a tree full of thorns. 


3. Not to use the oil of- 


Knjura — a kind of long creeper, the fruit of which yields a kind of oil which 
is not to bt; used by the people of that gotra. 

Khers — Paddy : the people of this gotra can not use conji water. 

Beh — Salt : to be used only as condiment, not to be eaten alone. 

Panna — Iron : can not be touched with the mouth. 
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IV. — Marriage. 

C 

Marri^lg’e ceremonies of the Uraons are very compliratcxl, l)ut ns they an; very (juaint 
nothing will be omitted in their description. First, h;t it h<; known that th«; boy and girl 
have absolutely nothing to say in the matter. Everything is .setthsl by the parents. Infant 
marriage is not in honour among the Uraons, ami the tendency is rather to imt off the 
marriage as long as they can. I'he average age of the bridegroom is i6 and that of 
the bride 14 or 15. 

Preliminaries.— a boy is about 13 years of age, the parents look out for a wife 
for him. When they have found a girl, who they think will .suit their boy, they go to 
her house and propo.se to the father. If he accepts the proposal, a day is settled for the 
girl’s father to come and see the boy. On his way In; takes great care to notice all 
omens on the road. If a jackal cros.se.s the road from right to left, if he meets a woman 
carrying ashes and clothes in an earthen ve.ssd, if a dead animal is being removeil, if a 
snake or vulture cros.se.s the path, if the branch of a tree ora fruit falls, if he hears the 
cry of an owl or jackal, etc., the errand is a bad one. 

On the contrary a woman carrying water or throwing cow’-dimg, a jackal cro.ssing 
from left to right, monkeys cro.ssing the road — these are all considered go<jd omens. 

As . soon as the father arrive.s, the <[Uc.stion of the omens .seen on the road is dis- 
cussed. If any of the bad omens have been noticed they agre<; that the marriage should 
not take place. “ Brother, ” they say, “ the gods <lo not want this marriage to taki; 
place: let us not go again.st their will.” If on the contrary nothing unlucky has happen- 
ed, th^ eat and drink together and a day for the panhandhi is fi.Kcd, 

Panbandhi, or the settling of the price. — This generally takes place (;ight days after the 
first visit. The boy’s father, accompanied by some men of the village representing the 
punchy start in the evening carrying with them 2^- maunds of paddy, i ^ maund of gundli, 
some urid and serson. This will be the sealing of the first arrangement, and, from that 
time, both fathers call themselves samdi. That evening nothing is done. The next 
morning the girl’s mother, accompanied by all the matrons of the village, come to wash 
and anoint the feet of thfe boy’s father who gives them one rupee and promisfjs to add four 
rupees more on the marriage day. This is called the panbandhi. Then the rejoicings begin. 
All the people of the village are invited ; two boys come and anoint the visitors with oil. 
From every house of the villilge that can afford it a handia or pot of rice-beer is brought, 
and tlfey drink together and make merry. All this time the girl has been kept aside, but 
l^W she suddenly sallies forth carrying a handia on her head. A murmur of admiration 
greets her when, stepping through the crowd, she comes and stands in front of her future 
&ther-in->law, who at once takes the handia from her head embraces her and gives her one 
rupee* From that time, during the whole time of the feast, the girl remains sitting at the 
feet of her father-in-law. The whole party meanwhile continue drinking and talking ; 
and voices rise so high that they cannot hear one another. As a diversion the old 
women of the village all come tumbling in very drunk and wearing fantastic hats made 
of leaves, gesticulating like devils and carrying a straw manikin representing the bride- 
groom. , l^ey all look like old writches, and, in their drunken state, are very mi.schievous. 
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I>cl US ilraw a veil on this disgustintf scene — it would not do to listen to the obscene sonj|s 
and filthy jests that are s^oin^ij on for half an hour to the great merriment of the, drunken 
assembly. 'I'he panbandhi is then ov('r and the party returns home. The marriage will 
takf; place only two or three years afterwards. During that’ period two regular visits 
will be paid annually by the girl’s parents — one in June called asari, and one in Decem- 
ber called anr/iati:. At these twO feasts handia is supplied by the boy’s father and a goat 
or pig is killetl. 

Gharbari, — A few days before th«* marriage another visit and ceremony will take 
|)lace which is called gharbari. (Jn that day the bride’s father, accompanied by the punch 
of his village, comes to settle about the day of the marriage. For this occasion 15 
handias or pots of rice-beer have, been prepared, and all the village being invited in addi- 
tion. Everyone brings one handia from his house, so that rice-beer is again flowing 
liberally. They all gather btT<^re the house where a bower has been erected ; both fathers 
sit together on a special mat in the middle. At a given .signal they both get up, and 
when silence is gainetl, they join arms and one of them says: “Above God, below the' 
punch. He who wi.shes to cut, let him cut now. "What is joined with iron can , be sepa- 
rated, what is joined with skin cannot be sf'parated.” The other one in his turn repeats the 
same .sentence and adds : “ Now is the time to say the right word.” All the party puts 
then an end to this impo.sing scene by shouting in chorus, '^'Hogc.ya,hogeya !" — it is done! 
'I'woboys then step in and anoint both fathers with oil. Then they eat and drink and 
make merry till the evening of the following day. T wo pigs and fowls are killed for the 
feast. 

Marriage- — When the day of marriage comes there is a great stir in both villages : all 
are invited to the feast. A large party of men followed by women carrying bundles of 
clean clothes on their heads, with all the children dancing round them, accompany the 
girl. A nueer reception awaits them. The people of the boy’s village are on the look- 
out, and scarcely are the visitors in sight, when they see the whole population 1 Allying 
forth armed with clubs and long bamboo sticks, gesticulating and vociferating. They all 
^ather at the entrance of the village brandishing their sticks as if to repulse’ a sudden 
attack. A sham fight ensues, and when their vocabulary of profanity is exhausted, on a 
given signal, the whole scene is suddenly changed into a merry dance in which the bride 
and bridegroom take part seated as traddle on the hips of one of their respective friends. 
This lasts about half an hour, after which the noise subsides and they sit down quietly to 
prepare their meal. 

Meanwhile, the boy’s friends are bu.sy preparing their banquet de fite. They cann«t 
make speeches, but this special bantiuet symbolizes, in a most striking manner, all the 
wishes that could be expressed in the most eloquent speech. Ears of paddy with th'eir 
stems have been carefully kept by the boy’s father. They choose a handful of the best 
ones sufficient to fill in the mouth of a small earthen pot called bhanda. The ears are 
divided into two parts by bringing one part of the stems over the ears ; the stems are then 
planted below, and the whole is placed in the mouth of a bhanda containing rice, turmeric 
and oil-seeds. In the division of the ears a small lamp is lit in which there are some 
grains of urid, whilst the plaited stems symbolize the close union which Mrill bring forth 
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plenty, symbolized by the beautiful ears of paddy. The hhanda contains all that is neces- 
sary to live and make the couple happy. The jfirls in the meantime have prepared a bijj 
rice cake which is placed in a basket close to the hhanda. When the meal is over, two 
women daubed with vermilion, one taking the basket and the other the hhanda on their head, 
dance before the couple, singing most obscene songs : rneaiwhih^ the respective mothers 
are cooking another big loaf of bread which will be eaterj by ev^eryone the next morning. 
It is now very late in the night and everyone retires to sleep. The next morning 
the bread cooked by the mother is taken to the? dari or village spring when; all the 
women paratke of it. When they have finished they bring a water with some 

leaves of the mango tree in it. Meanwhile the bride and the l)ridcgroom are in tin; house, 
being anointed with oil and turmeric by their respectivt; sisters. When everybody has 
gathered under the bower, the boy and girl are brought out of the house, and a heap is 
made of a plough yoke, a bundle of thatching grass and a curry-stone. The brides and 
bridegroom are made to stand on the curry-stone, the boy touching the luiels of tlu^ girl with 
his toes, and a long piece of cloth is put round them to screem them from the public. Only 
their heads and feet can be seen. A goblet full of vermilion is presented to the boy, who 
dips his finger in it and makes three lines on the fon^headof the girl ; and the girl does the 
same to the boy, but as she has to reach him from over her shoulder and cannot secriiim, 
the boy gets it anywhere in his face, which never fails to provoke most hearty burst of 
laughter. 1 he women throw then water over them and shout : “ fhe^ marriage is don<% the 
marriage is done! ” whilst the bashful couj)le run back into the house. Tint peoj>le outside? 
drink and dance. After half an hour another ceremony takes |)lace to invoke? the protection 
of the ancestors. A special mat is broug-ht in the middle of the bowtr. Jiveryone 
then makes room for the two fathers, who come and sit on the mat having before them six 
leaf cups placed in a line, and two sirkis, or small (‘arthen pots, with a small hole in the side. 

hanaiasy or pots of rice-beer, are brought out, two marked with vermilion, d'he latter 
are for the Uraons while the third is for the (rhasis or musicians. Rice-beer is jirejiared 
from thii handtas marked with sindur and is poured into th(? sirkis. Silence is made, and 
the fathers dsk others in what villag^e their respective forefathers were living. Then taking 
each a sirkiy they poar rice-beer in three leaf cups, by reaching oik? over the arm of 
the other, invoking the shade of their forefathers and saying, “ Render your shade and 
protection; we have settled this marriage satisfactorily among ourselves ; now })rotect 
us, partake of the feast and drink the beer we offer you.” I'hey then sj)ill some beer on 
the ground, and the leaf cups are distributed among the crowd and refilled until 
everyone has drunk of the sinduria handia. 

All this time the boy and the girl are inside the house. They are now called out 
amd made to sit together outside, where both mothers fondly cool them, by using a fold of 
their sari as a fan, and then anoint them again with oil and daub thmii with vermilion. 
They are then bound together by a knot made with their clothes, and they go round the 
company making salam to everyone. They then retire into the house again to allow the 
people to empty the new handias that have been brought. Kvery ceremony must always 
be well watered with the home brew. After some time they are again called out and 
have to a.ssist at a brotherl}'^ ceremony called bainajhat a or hhawabhasur handia. In this, 
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only the members of the family sit toirethcr apart from the others. A handia is brought, 
beer is prej^arocl, and the bride brinies a cup of it to the bridegroom’s brother, and, instead 
of giving it in his hand, she deposits it on the ground in front of him. This' is to seal a 
kind of tacit agreement that from that time the brother of» the bridegroom will never 
touch the wife of his brother.* As brothers have to live sometimes a very long time wth' 
their resfjective wives in the sanve house, this ceremony is not useless, and the practice of 
this ceremony becomes a custom as long as the brothers live together. 

Then comes the last ceremony which is called khiritengua handia or the handia Of the 
story. This is considered l)y them as being the true form of marriage which has been 
handed down to them by their forefathers. The boy and girl sit together before the 
people : two handias are lirought, silence is, made, and one of the oldest of the asseml^ly 
representing the punch solemnly rises and addressing the boy first says ; “ If your wife 

goes to fetch sag and falls from a tree and breaks her leg, do not say that she is dis- 
figured or cripple. You will have to keep and feed her.” Then turning to the girl : “ When 
your husband goes hunting, if his arm or leg is broken, do not say that he is a cripple, I 
won’t live with him. Do not say that, for you have to remain with him. If you prepare 
meat give two shares to him and keep only one for yourself. If you prepare vegetables 
give him two parts and keep only one part for yourself. If he gets sick and cannot go 
out, do not say that he is dirty, but clean his mat and wash him.” , Then again turning to 
the boy he says : “ If your wife gets sick, etc., as above.” 

By this time the great meal is ready : they eat, drink and make merry. 

At night the girl is brought to the boy by her mother. She gives her up saying : 

“ Now, my child, .she is yours ; I don’t give her for a few days, but for ever ; take good care 
of her and love her well.” A companion of the boy then seizes the girl in his arms and 
carries her insifle the house of the boy. After depositing his burden he comes out and 
shuts the door. The day after the marriage they clean the house well and put diluted 
cow-dung all over the place to purify it from any stain contracted by any invidious 
stranger. Then they have the paJkhansna (as described above) to remove from the 
couple any spell that might have been caused by evil-eyed men during the marriage 
ceremonies. " - “ ■ 

Polygamy is allowed but not in honour among the Uraons. There are very few cases 
among them, and they take a second wife only when the first one is barren or does not 
give birth to male children. f 

Divorce is a thing which is mo.st easily settled by the boy or girl running awy to , 
the Duars or As.sam. If, however, the husband and the wife remain in the oountiy 
rule is as follows : — 

As long as the husband does not abandon his wife, the panchayai is pbweriess tb ^ : 
pronounce the divorce and the girl cannot remarry as long as her husband doi^ not 3^ 
marry. When the boy agrees to be separated, then a panchayat takes place in which It is ^ 
decided thai t^ie girl’s parents have to give back what they received as the jdice of t^ 
daughter at the time of marriage. If they have children they belong to the father., 
however, by common agreement, the mother takes away, the children, tlhe &ther' hs^ljj^f' 
give them a cloth every year. In case, after some years, he would like to take Aem 
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he can, but if he has not complied with the custom of giving them a cloth every year, he 
has to make up for it and pay the mother what she has spent to clothe the children. 

B'or sagai or second marriage, the ceremonies are very simple. The parents of the 
girl bring her to the house o#her husband. Whilst they drink rice-beer the boy and girl 
are made to sit in front of each other, and they anoint each other with oil, the boy with his 
left hand and the girl with her right hand. After that, ofte of the woinen of the village 
comes and puts vermilion on the forehead of the boy saying, “ Feed this woman : she is 
yours ; accept this in her name.” For the first sagai the price of the girl is Rs. 3.1 ; the 
second Rs. 2^ ; the third Rs. i J ; and subsequent sagais only eight annas ! 

Cases of adultery are comparatively rare among them. When offenders are caught 
they have to pay a heavy fine i/ they can, or if they cannot they get a smaller fine 
and a beating. 

After marriage the brothers remain as long as they can in the house of their father 
with their respective wives. As their houses are very small they live huddled together 
like Noah and his family in the Ark. Of cour.se there are .some bickerings among the 
women, but on the whole the sy.stem works admirably, and tho.se are the hou.ses which 
prosper best in which the brothers remain the longest together. 

Their law of succession, of course, is not very complicated. fhe eldest boy gets 
about one-fifth more than the others, who get less shares according to age. When 
one of them dies his wife may choose to remain in the hou.se of her father-in-law or go 
away. If she remains she is treated like one of the house. If she goes away with the 
child she gets the share of her husband. But if the boy dies or if she remarries, the boy’s 
share returns to his uncles, in the first case to remain their property, and in the .second 
case to be given back to the boy when he marries. If she goes away without taking the 
boy with her she gets nothing at all. If a boy follows his mother when she makes sagai 
he has no right to the fortune of his stepfather even if he dies without male issue, but he 
is entitled to his pogri like a ghar damad. If a boy is ghar daniad in a house where there 
are only girls, and if he remains working in the house ot his father-in-law till he dies, he 
has a right besides \ii^ pogti to a pair of bullocks, one cow with a calf, plus the hatchet, 
plough; kkottali and sickle with which he has worktid. In all their hereditary di.spute.s 
they can have recourse to the pamhayat, to whose decision they are bound to 
adhen^ 

The money remains always in the keeping of the ma.ster and mi.stre.s.s of the hou.se, 
the fath^ or mother of the family. They bury it either in the house or in the garden, 
and sometimes in the fields, no one knows where. Generally, when they feel that they are 
dying, they call their pet son and tell him where the treasure is buried. Very often they 
nays nodiing^ SO that much money is lost in this fashion. They believe that after death, the 
Pwfa^Tpr the light shades of the ancestors like to come and sit on the.se treasures, and it 
inettUf they sit very hard. When the children want to unearth the treasure, they .say that 

c^ the vessel containing the rupee.s, but as the work of excavating is pro- 

gressing so the treasure is sinking deeper and deeper as if dragged down by an invisible 
S in time of great distress that they will dare to try and get at hidden 

has not been revealed by their parents. There is much 
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superstition about it, and a common saying’ among them is ; Can the money of the Pach- 
bal be of any use ? 

V. — Character. 

The Family, — No one can say that conjugal love is ifinknown among the Uraons 
though it becomes only demonstrative in time of sickness. There are indeed very happy 
couples who are very much attached to each other. I'he woman is far from being a 
slave. She has nearly everything to say to the management of the house, and can assert 
her own authority when her husband tries to interfere in her business. Both are exceed- 
ingly fond of their children, and it is admirable how in time of famine they deprive them- 
selves of every thing and starve themselves, eating only roots and jungle fruits to be able 
to give some rici; to their children. Their fondness goes so far that they never beat 
them and very stildom say a harsh word to them. This system of course upsets the rdles^ 
and the children instead of doing the will of their parents, impose their will on them. 
Up to six or seven years of age they sleep at home, and many a European would be sur- 
prised if he could penetrate into the interior of an Uraon family during the long winter 
evenings. The father is seated on a mat with his children around him, and he propounds 
riddles to them. The mother is cooking the supj^er, but not losing a word of what is 
said, and her face; is b(;aming with pleasure when she looks at the puzzled faces of the 
little ones. I'ho.se riddles are nearly always the same, and have been handed down from 
generation to generation ; but they are as interesting to the children as the stories of Blue 
Beard, etc. Some of them are also manufactured on the spot. 

Here are some specimens : 

Young, he adorns himself with flowers ; old, he stands stiff with a sword in his hand. 
What is it ? The answer is knrtki a kind of jjea {^Dolichas unijlorus). 

A gentleman goes on his way carrying a tail in front and one behind. What is it? 
Answer ; an elephant. 

A boy perched on a tree with his face marked with smallpox. What is it ? Answer : 
Jack fruit. 

When they arc tired with this, the most fearful stories of devils {cMurel ot chordwd) 
are relatt;d to them. 

Uraons are considered good cultivators, and they are known to be very good coolies 
in the tea-gardens, as coolie recruiters get a higher price for an Uraon than for any other 
labourer. In cultivating the ground they use all the implements that are common all 
over India. They are most of them occupancy ryots, but some of them bhuinhari <x ^ 
rent-free lands, and are called Bhuinhars. These arc the first settlers in the village. 
They have also another kind of land called korkar, i.e., paddy-fields whi<^ they have 
made themselves and for which they have to pay only half rents. In some districts a 
cjuecr custom exi.sts. When a zamindar gives land to a ryot to cultivate he puts in his 
hand a small -pebble called This is called and when the ryot does ttpt 

wish to cultivate that land any more he gives back the pebble. This is called goH g^urd 
dena. 

The striking feature of their character is their joviality. When they are together 
they always laugh and arc in the most excellent spirits. Their cheerfulness makes theni 
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swallow many a bitter pill with a light heart, and they appear to be happy even under 
the most trying circumstances. They appreciate and enjoy a good joke, and, after 
a short acquaintance, feel (|uite at (‘ase with Europeans. Well trained and well taken car(J 
of they might become good house-servants. liut they should not bo treated harshly like 
the Hindus. Strictne.ss tempered by much kindness on the part of theur master would 
make them devoted .servants. Like their brothers, the Madrassis, tht'y seem to be born 
cooks. Any Uraon boy in a few months can become a decent cook. Colonel Dalton 
remarks that their adaptability to other ways and customs is something wonderful, and 
this is very true. It goes .so lar that their e.vterior apj^earance changes entirely ; even 
the colour of their skin, which is naturally very black, becomes tawny when they live for 
a long time among fair-complexioned [)eople. You see them laugh sometimes at people 
who come back from the Duars after a long .sojourn there, becau.se they look like I.(?pchas. 
They have even remarked them.selves that Uraons who are g(m< ‘rally beardless wear long 
whiskers and look like Muhammadans when they have lived for a long time among 
them. 

The Uraon boys .seem to be for a time v(?ry quick in learning and very intelligent. 
But this impression does not last long. In a short time they master reading, writing and 
simple arithmetic, but after that they come to a stand.still. Their brains .seem to have be- 
come filled to the brim. Anything added to this, for most of them, is useless and simply 
overflows. Boys and girls up to a certain age have decent and even agreeable features. 
But the women after bearing one or two children becotne .shapeless, and the men, specially 
those addicted to drinking, become real horrors. In height they are not much above 
the average, but there are some well-built men among them. Many of them are real dul- 
lards who cannot even add two and two by counting on their fingers. Others always 
add with the help of small pebbles or the phalanges of their fingers. In such a 
state one can fancy how easily they become a prey to the ve.vation of th(; local police 
and the exactions of the zamindars. They are ([uite helpless, as they cannot explain 
what has happened. Even when a.sked plain que.stion.s, and in the courts of justice, in 
cross-examtiiatk>n, they are sure to make a mess of the most simple cases. The best 
way to mete out ju.stice?tothem is to condescend to listen to thtnr complaints personally 
in a kind of paternal and quasi official way. They are not altogether ungrateful, and the 
memoiy of officials like Dalton, Power and Streatfeild will live among them. 

Language,— ThetG is not the least doubt about the origin of their language being 
Dravidian, though it appears to be entirely different from the parent stock. In their long 
peregrinations they have adopted a great number of foreign words and expressions. 
Their pronunciation even has suffered radical changes, most probably on account of their 
Idtag intercourse witlM:he Muhammadans, ju.st as the pronunciation of .Spanish has suffered 
from the long intercourse of the Spaniards with the Moors. They have a strong predi- 
lection for gutturals and aspirates unknown to the Dravidians. This is specially notice- 
able in the Kb. which has two sounds — one deeply guttural, which is identical with the 
Spanish in joven^ or the Arabic (^) : this might be represented by the Greek (x). 
^^e other is pronounced like the ordinary Kb in Hindi. The conjugations of their 
have undergone great modifications. In the past tenses they make use as 
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auxiliaries of the Hindi verbs la^na and rahna. 1'hus '.-—as ana la0yas, he was sayings, 
and ankan rakdan, I have said. 

Afost of the words they n®w use have Hindi roots or are the same as those they iiSe 
in Sadani, or the lingua franca of Chota Nagpur. They all know Sadani, even the women ; 
and their language seems d(in^mcd to perish soon. In some parts of the Province fliey 
have forgotten it entirely. The^ Uraons living close to Ranchi speak Sadani and Mundari. 
'I'hi' people of Biru speak Sadani more than Uraon, while some of those that live jn 
Sirguja speak only Sadani, There is a great resemblance between the language^ of the 
Uraons and that of their brothers the Male of Rajmahdft. Any intelligent reader who 
knows Uraon can easily understand any book written in Malto. 

Explanation of some phenomena, — I'he earth of Course is flat, otherwi.se bow could 
men walk on the other side with their head downwards without being thrown into space. 
I'o keep her in position, they imagine a rather complicated contrivance. She rests on 
the back of a tortoise which is caught very firmly between the long legs of a crab. 
When the tortoise gets tired and wants to change her position an earthquake takes place, 
but the crab is always there attentive to her duty and saves the world from a catastrophe. 
She catches the tortoise very firmly with her claws and never allows her to move too much. 

The sun is alive, otherwise how could he make his rounds every day. The moon 
also is alive, and has many children, namely the stars. Formerly the sun dso had lot? of 
children, but he was induced by the moon to eat them up. Hence the enmity that exists 
between them. This is how the moon effected her purpose. One day the moon invited 
the sun to dinner and gave him a good meal of sweet potatoes cooked in butter. These 
were so good and tasty that the sun asked her what it was, as he wanted to eat the sanie 
thing again. The moon shamefacedly confe.ssed that they were her own children. “ Well,” 
said the sun, “ my children must be as good as yours. ” So saying he de|^^ed and killed 
them all. When he began to eat he found out that he had been cheated, and came down 
in a rage to punish the moon. She, however, seeing him coming, hid behind a mango 
tree, but the sun cut her with a sword, cunsing her at the same time, saying : **NoW ypu 
shall keep, that cut all your life. You will try to get cured every month|l^ut as soon as 
you think you are all right, the cut will reappear and go on increasing.*’ From diat time 
we have the different phases of the moon, and the shadow of the mango tree remains ’ 
printed on her face. From that time, also, the moon keeps away from the «un and < &p* 
pears only when she knows that he is gone to sleep. i : 

Now let us not suppo.se for a moment that they look upon these explanations a? 
humbug. These strange stories satisfy their simple minds as much a? die mo^ edm- ie 
plicated astronomical theories satisfy ours. Tell an Uraon peasant that the. timpn 
haps as l>ig as the top of the banian tree that is at the entrance oi^jj^jus village, and^^ 
of the stars might be even bigger. Out of respect for you, he will p^tend ;tO^ 
you, but follow him stealthily till he meets one of his own kind and listen to the gocid ?^; 
hearty laugh fhey will have together at your stupidity and the stujnd,ity of 
sah/ks to believe such stories. They will laugh much more at your thdbriea thiar,;^^ 
can laugh at theirs. A whirlwind is a Mut that has gone inad. A ilightmaiw 
trying to smother a man, etc. etc. 
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Handia. — This fs an item which should not be forjfottqn in notes about the Uraons, 
as this plays a great role in their private life. It is prepared in this way: they put'rico in 
an earthen vessel or gugri, pour over it just as much water as is required to cover it and 
boil it. When it is nearly cooked they take it off the fire and spread it on a mat to dry. 
A kind of yeast called ranu is then mixed up with it, and the whole shut up In an old ear- 
then vessel. The secret of making good handia is to have this last pot as well baked as 
^ssible, and the old matrons choose always an old one that has been used for a long time 
in cooking rice. After five or .six days the Imtidia is ready. They pour water on the 
rice, let it soak well, and afterwards strain it. A handia containing three seers of rice will 
)rield tj^ree gallons of very good beer, so that the Uraons can easily get drunk without 
ruining themselves It is a great pity that they cannot indulge in the home brew mode- 
rately, as it is a very healthy, strengthening and refreshing drink. Handia is as intoxi- 
cating as ordinary beer, but ]]ias not the disastrous effects of darn or native gin. A man 
under the influence , of daru becomes a perfect wild beast solely intent on mi.schief; 
whilst a man intoxicated with //a»^/Vz seems to forget all his miseries, becomes talkative, 
and Seems to enjoy life. Look at a group of those wild Uraons sitting before you ; they 
look like a flock of sheep or a herd of buffaloes at rest. I'heir look is vacant ; their 
heads drooping. Ask them some questions and .scarcely one or two will be able to talk 
reasonably. Bring on^ handia among them and you will see all the eyes fondly 
following it, and knowing smiles brighten their listless faces. As soon as they have tasted 
the beer they become different men : they begin to talk and express their opinions freely, 
and where you could not get any information, you will get more than you wished for. 
The old handia-driiikera, and they are legion, seem always to be half-asleep, and only 
awake when under the influence of their favourite drink. 

The Uraon^ are very sociable beings, and like to enjoy life together. They are pay- 
ing visits to 'one another nearly the whole year round. They call this ^hi, and it assumes 
the proportions of a national institution. In these the handia always plays a great part. 
Any inan, who would presume to receive visitors without offering them a handia^ would bo 
hooted Uh^'insulted by his guests, who would find a sympathising echo from all the people 
of the village. One m&y say that from the time of the new rice at the end of September 
to the end of the marriage-feast, viz., till March, there is a continual going and coming of 
For a marriage-feast 40 kandias are prepared by the groom’s father, and all the 
people of the village that can afford it supply one also. Each hatidta gives about three 
ga^cata of ricei-beer, so that in one day and a half, in a village of 30 houses, about 200 
i gallons of rice-beer are despatched. The Uraons are famous for their dance.s. They 
4$li^ht in spending the whole night, from sunset till morning, in this mo.st exciting amuse- 
'dfeht, and in the dancing season they go from village to village. They get, as it were, 
into^^ted widi the music, and there is never any slacking of the pace. On the contrary, 

' seem to increase till very early in the morning, and it sometimes happens 

-^ti^ biie of the dancers shoots off suddenly from the gyrating group, and speeds away 
likb'; ^ topi, and, whirlwind-like, disappears through paddy-fields and ditches till he 

Of course it us the devil who has taken possession of him. 

’ in what state the dancers are at the first crow of the cock, and when 
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r Atirore avc( .w doigts dc rose entr' ouvre les porks de T Orient," she finds the girls 
straggling homo one by one, dishevelled trainant Vailc, too tired even to enjoy the com- 
pany of the boys, who remain behind in small groups still sounding their tom-toms at in- 
t(;rvals as if sorry that the performance was so soon over. And wonderful to say ^nd 
incredible to witness, they will go straight to the stall, yoke their bullocks, and work the 
whole morning with the same . spirits and cheerfulness as if they had spent the whole 
night in the most refreshing sleep. At 1 1 o’clock they come home with their bullocks, 
eat their meal, and take a nap this time with a vengeance. They are like logs of wood 
stretched in the verandahs, and the report of a cannon would not disturb their heavy 
slumbers. It is only at about 2 o’clock that, poked and kicked about unmercifully ^by the 
[)eople of the house, they reluctantly get up with heavy eyes and weary limbs to resume 
their work. How they can stand this for a long time is beyond comprehension, but such 
a life cannot help playing havoc with the system, and ^s they live too quickly their 
life is (juickly .spent. You find very few old people among the Uraons. At about 40 
they have no vitality left in them, and they begin to vegetate. 

VI. — Villages and Houses. 

In some parts of the country the Uraons live in large villages consisting of 
100 and even 200 houses. These are huddled together in the-most perfect disorder : 
there are no thoroughfares, l»ut only small little bits of winding and crooked paths — a 
most perfect labyrinth leading you to an infinite series of cul~de~sacs, each one more 
puzzling than the last. A European who finds himself in one of these mazes would 
find it impossible to get out of it without a guide. Nothing more monstrously filthy 
can be imagined than one of these villages in the rainy season. As it is impossible to 
dig any ditch in such a disorderly heap of houses, the rain collects and forms stagnant 
pools. The cattle, the pigs (every Uraon must keep five or six pigs) have very soon 
made a perfect tjuagmire through which everyone has to wade knee-deep. Imagine the 
sink of filth this must be, and what a mixture of nose-offending matter gets accumulated 
in four months. But the pigs and the children delight in it ; and you can see them 
wallowing together side by side in perfect harmony. 

The houses are very small and low, most of them consisting of four mud walls, 1 5 feet 
long, .seven feet high, and six feet broad, surmounted by a thatched roof. In the middle 
of one of these walls there is a hole 4J feet high, which is the door; it is level with the 
ground, whilst on both sides there is a raised but hollow verandah under which a whole 
family of pigs are always fighting and screaming. Inside the corps the hgis is divided ' 
into three parts : on one side the bullocks and the goats separated from the middle room 
by three bamboos put horizontally, and resting, on one side, in the wall and, on the other 
side, attached to a pole. Near the pole there is a small door of trellised bamboos. 
On the other side is the granary, and a place for pots and pans and all kinds of utensils 
where they lie heaped up together. In the middle is a small room left for the people to 
sit in and prepare their food. There are generally three chutas, or hearths. No Government 
in the time of any epidemic ever invented a more perfect system of fumigation. ‘TKe 
(hulas are lighted with half-dried wood, the water is boiling, there is no chimney, no hole 
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except the door, and the smoke and steam soon entirely fill the whole com[>artment. Natives 
themselves choke and cough, and bitter tears roll down their cheeks. As for a European, 
it would be death by sufl'ocation if he had to remain half an hour in it. Added to all 
this is the stench of goats and the smell of cows and dirty men blending together, and 
you will have an idea of the ordeal through which the nostrils have to pass. I'he en- 
trance is closed by two big revolving planks roughly hewn out of the trunk of a tree. 
They are a most heavy and unwieldy concern, too, to the fingers that are caught 
between them, when with a screech and a bang they come together. On the upper part 
you have a similar plank to support the wall above the door. This is called the kapar- 
phora, i,e.y the forehead- breaker. Never was a name so well applied. The natives 
themselves are not in danger of breaking their heads, simply on account ot their hard- 
ness, but for a European who would deem it polite to go in bare-headed his fate would 
be sealed. As for the missionary, who has often to go and vLsit his people in time o 
sickness, his delapidated topi bears witness to the numerous encounters it has had with 
the famous kaparphora. 


VII. — Miscellaneous Customs and Beliefs. 

Gcutn Banowri.— The gaon banowri, or .settlement of the village, is the ceremony 
that is resorted to, to put everything right in the village. An epidemic for man and 
cattle can be brought about 

(1) By the khunta bhuts of the village who club together and revolt against Pat 
because they have not been satisfied with the sacrifices o ffered to them at the three great 
feasts of Sarhul, Kodleta, and Kanhiari. 

(2) By a band of foreign lawless bhuts coming like a band of gipsies to steal and 

plunder. 

(3) By the bhuts of the neighbouring village. 

(4) By bhuts brought in by dain besahis. 

In all these four cases several ojhas are called to practice the ghosna bhut ko 
harane ke waste'' -to subdue the bhuts. The work is very often very hard, and they 
have to toil at their winnowing-fans for several days. At last, when the virulence bf the 
sickness has subsided, they declare that they have found out the bhuts. In the first 
ca se, namely, when the epidemic is caused by the khunta bhuts of the village, the Pahan 
is held responsible, and he has immediately to satisfy his clients. Sacrifices are then 
' offered to Pat, Duharia and other bhuts. 

In the second case, the foreign bhuts are caught, shut up in a stught, as has been 
explained above, and carried away very far to be thrown into a waterfall. 

In the third case, the Pahan of the next village to which the bhuts belong is called. 
His bhuts are shut up, not in a singhi, but in a leaf of sakua with arwa rice, howls are 
given to him, and he goes back to his village with his bhuts, whom he settles down in 
their old places by offering them sacrifices. 

TTie fourth case happens when the epidemic lasts very long and the ojhas have been 
Unable to subdue the bhuts by their mantras and incantations ; then it is certain .that 
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dain and dnin bcsnhis are at work ; their mantras are so powerful as to enable the bhuts to 
laugh at the ojhas “ hide iiae'' In some cases, when the ojhas and the people have not 
lost their heads, and are not over-excited, they have recourse to the kansphandi the 
sokha, in the manner already described. But when the epidemic has been very virulent, 
and many people or cattle have died, their rage knows no bounds, and th^ must 
have victims at once. Full scdpe is then given to the inventive powers of the ojhas, 
jtrovided they can supernaturally show the culprits. Two examples will suffice to show 
how they proceed in such a case. 

/.</. — All the people of the village are called and made to sit in two rows, the ojhas 
sitting in the middle. Clods of earth, each representing a man or woman, are placed at 
some distance, and a small boy sits near the ojhas with his hand resting on a stone. The . 
ojhas then begin to mutter their mantras and chant their incantations, and stir the rice 
in their winnowing-fans. After an hour or two the stone begins to move and drags thcf 
boy to one of the clods of earth. 'I'hey ^then renew the operations till the stone refuses 
to move. Those that have been designated in that way are then caught bound and 
beaten in such a way that they very seldom escape with their life. 

2nd. — The people are called and made to sit so as to form an immense circle, in the 
middle of which the ojhas sit. A handful of rice is distributed to everyone, and a he-goat 
is bound close to the ojhas. After one or two hours of mantras, and incantations, the 
people are told to stretch out their hands with the rice resting on the open palm in front 
of them. The he-goat is then let loose. He goes sniffing about, and when he finds the 
dain besahi eats of the rice, — those that are designated in this fashion are sometimes 
buried alive, a custom which still exists in the Native States, though it has entirely dis- 
appeared in Lohardaga and Palamau. Cases of beating to death are frequent every-, 
where. 

In connection with cattle diseases, they have a custom which bears some resem- 
blance to the Rog Khedna. When they see that their cows and bullocks are getdng 
lean and sickly they have recourse to a means which is well calculated to be ve^ effec- 
tive. The goala or herdsman is called, and the people assemble, armed with ; sticks. 
They detatch a big wooden bell from the neck of one of the bullocks and tie it to ^e heck 
oix!r^ib goala. Then follows a scene never to be forgotten by the herdsmen. All heap 
insults upon him, and threaten him with their sticks. It is indeed a most ludicrous sight 
to see the herdsman taking to his heels with his big bell dangling round his neck, 
followed by a mass of black fiends howling behind him. Arrived at the boundary of thi 
village he lets drop the bell. A sacrifice is offered, and the cattle mre bound to get^aJl 

right. ^ ’':v' ' ' 

There remain . still some practices which it is difficult to classify. For e*amj^e», 
the pujas of Chandi and Barpahari and the two feasts of Sohrai and Kaiam wirfi tJie t# 
bhaiaries. Cjiandi is the goddess of hunting — she is represent^ by a stohe at tha fodt 
of a tree. Chandi is a queer goddess that seems to rejoice in the fanuliarity xff .^youh^f 
unmarried boys. There is a day on which the boys have to command make water. > 

her stone, and she receives her puja only from them. ■'^Eight days before a : 

expedition the boys assemble, near the stone representing ChaniH, and one^bf tlM^;;Mi 
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chosen according to one of the three methods used in fhoosing the pahan or baifra. 
The boy selected has to come every night quite naked, and offer to the goddess (rhi 
and incense, and on the day of the expedition he sacrifices five fowls to her. 

Sohrai . — This is properly the feast of the cattle, as the people want to show their 
gratitude to the animals who have worked the whole year for thtMii. But as they have 
worked together they must also feast together. On the eve of the ceremony a lamp is kept 
burning the whole night in the stable, and a cock of different colours is offered in every 
house in .honour of Gaureya. When offering the ^ .sacrifices they join hands and say this 
prayer : ** O Gaureya, kind Devata, look after our cattle : when they go to graxe in the 
jungle, change the tiger into an ant-hill ; change the ravines into a smooth path and 
snakes into ropes.” 

The next morning they anoint with oil the heads and horns of all the bullocks, hang 
jg^arlands of flowers, round their necks and put swdur on their forehead. 'I'he whole day 
is then spent by the people in rejoicings. No work is taken from the ljullock.s, and they 
are given a good feed of corn. In the evening there is a panchayai in which the s^oala 
is rewarded. They settle how much he has to pay for the cattle that have been lost or 
impounded through his negligence. 

Sarpaha*'i is a puja that has been brought in by the Bhuinhars or the Aiundas, 
who separated from the main stock and have lost their language. Barpafiari is nothing 
else than the well-known Marang Buru, or the great mountain of the Mundas. 'I'he man 
.who offers the sacrifices goes to a piece of tanf% or highland, accompanied by the panch 
of the villages. There he offers a white cock to Darmesh and two fowls to Barpahari. 

The Uraons can never forget their Bhuinhari village, or the place where their fore- 
fathers first settled, nor the deities of that place. Every year they have the Phagun 
Bhaiari and the Hariari Bhaiari. On these two days there is a family puja ; and all the 
people of the same family living in the same district assemble at the house of the eldest 
representative of the family. 

T^ ipan who has to offer the /«ya is chosen according to one of the two methods 
for choosing ^^baiga, and he offers a sacrifice of .several fowls to Pat and the other 
tuielazy divinities of tlieir Bhuinhari village. A fowl offered also to Pachbal in the 
customaiy way. The blood of the victims is spilt in a winnowing-fan, and this with the 
knife that has been used for the sacrifice remains hanging in the house, and is ke[)t .solely 
for that purpose. Outsiders may be invited, and are even allowed to eat of the fowls that 
%ave been sacrificed, but the head, liver, wings, and the legs are exclusively reserved for 
the members of the Bhaiari. 

\ Kardm.r’-^l\^ Karam is a Hindu feast, but as the Uraons and other aboriginal people 
li^Ve taken to it, it is as well to say a word about it. The Karam tree is a godling of 
tins Hihdus. The Uraons celebrate this feast a month earlier than the Hindus. The 
.|lUiin^cho$en to ofliciate at the ceremony, who represents the p>anch, goes from hou.se to 
pArfbrmc the palkhofuna. On the eve of the day fixed, the boys and 
:!jg^a1^V0 to f^ in the evening they go together to the nearest jungle, and cutting a 

dancing and singing in triumph. They plant it in 
.dMr 'iiiuddie of the ^khra or dancing plac0, and adorn it with flowers and lights like a 
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Christmas-tree. The whole night is spent in dancing round it, and the next morning It 
is thrown in the river. 

The Nagmatia. — We now come to the last but not the least interesting of thesef per- 
sonages who play such a great role in the inner life of the aborigines of Chota Nagpur, 
viz., the tiatrmaiia, or snalAi-conjurer. After all that we have described it might be 
thought that they had taken aJl possible precautions to ward off sickness and protect 
themselves against every evil inherent in human nature. But it is not so. There are 
evils which evidently do' not come from the bhuts, and these must be thwarted also. 
Such are bites' of fvenomous animals — snakes, scorpions, centipedes, etc. ; bites of dogs, 
jackals, wounds, sorg eyes, earache, abscess, toothache, etc. The healing of all these is' 
the work of the nagmatia. 

As there are schools for the ojhas, so tht;rc are schools also for the education of 
nagmatias, but diey' are not nearly so num<irous. The work of the nagmatia is still 
more complicated than that of the ojha, and he has to learn many more mantras and 
incahtations. When a certain number of boys in a village have made up their mind to 
learn the art, they set to work and build a house or school-room close to the house of the 
guru. There they assemble every evening for several hours, and their education will last 
for one or two years, according to their progress in learning. 

On the first day they have the ceremony called Sirnichajatia„ The guru prepares a 
mixture of milk, til, gur, and arwa rice, and gives each pupil a handful to eat raw. On 
that day they have to fast. Every day before beginning to learn they have an invocatioii 
to the chief gurus and Deotas of the craft. The invocation is sung in chorus, and each 
of the eight leading or Deotas is invited one after the other to come and sit 
among them. Kanru is invited to sit on a nag patia, i.e., a basket in which snake-char- 
mers keep their cobras. So also is newra, or the mongoose, deified. The Others are 
invited to sit on a golden stool ; their different places are marked out in the school-room, so 
that whilst they are singing the pupils can follow in mind each Deota, stepping in and 
going across the room to take his seat. 

Here is the song ; it will be seen how graphic it is, and how likely to impress their mind. 

“ Kawna guru mora awat hobain * 

Duwaria, duara duara chhori na de. ” 

(Who is my guru that may be coming: duwaria (porter), do not let the door shut). 
The invocation is supposed to take place just when the last pupil has stepped into* the 
school-room, and the porter has still one hand on the door to keep it open. These doors 
are heavy planks, which of their own weight swing to with a bang. Hence the necessity 
of someone holding it whilst the pupils are going in. This is repeated twice or thrice. 

• “ Kanru guru mora awat hobain 

Duwaria, duara duara chhori na de.” 

(It may^ my %anru guru who is coming — porter do not let the door shut.) 

“ Guruji baba ji ai gelain pahun 
More Kanru guru de rakho 
J^ise ke nag phenik pitia.” 
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.|^My respected my respected father has come f<)r a visit; g’ive to my guru a 

cobra basket to sit upon.) 

Exactly the same song is .sung for ucwm and also tor the six others, the name of 
the guru alone being changed. 

“Guru ji babaji ai gclaiii pahun 
More Madho guru de rakho < 

Baisc ko sone ke machlawar “ • 

(My re.spected guru, my respected father has come for ’a visit ; give to my Madho 
guru a gold stool to sit upon.) . ' 

The eight great gurus or Deotas are Kanru, Newra, Madho, Deogan, Hanuman, 
Narsingh, Bhainsasur, and Bhuinphar. These are the Deotas who produce trances. 
The classes always begin on a Sunday. After learning for six days, i,e., on the next 
Sunday, they have the ceremony called Paimaru, They go to iht? jungle with their 
guru, and everyone cuts a handful of sabai grass growing on ag ant-hill (no other 
will do). This is to make a whip, which everyone keeps with him as long as his 
education lasts. The incantations being very monotonous and les.sons continuing till 
very late in the night, the pupils are very often tempted to slee|). But when anyone is 
seen to be nodding, all the others strike him with their whips. When everyone has 
collected sabai enough, they return to the .school-room, with mud taken from an ant-hill, 
and in the middle of the room build an erection resembling the stone usckI by the natives 
for grinding wheat. A piece of iron curved to the shape of a cobra and a trident with 
the middle prong protruding are stuck in the middle. This acts as ^n altar, and every day 
everyone has to bring fresh flowers to decorate it. On the day of the Painsaru a .sacri- 
fice of twq fowls is offered to the chief deified guru, and the blood of the offering spilt is 
on the altar. Near it on the floor thf;y burn a mixture of frankincen.se, ghi, and gur 
which is called gandhup. The whole day the .stricktest fast is observed, and the morning 
is devoted to going about the jungle with the guru and learning the medicines they have 
to u.se. JJvory Sunday the same routine is followed. In the evening every pupil has 
to come and bend for some time before the altar and inhale the fumes of gandhup. Then 
begins a scene which is also repeated every .Sunday. All begin their incantations and 
mantras, singing moving their heads and claj>ping their hands in tune with the mu.sic. 
Their invocations are to the eight deities that produce trances to com(? and take pos.se.s- 
sion of them. After some time, when one of them begins to show signs of possession, 
they all sing together the following song ; — 

“ Bharua to bharua bhori gaio 
Isar Mahadeo na pawe 
Kunia chata pari gail.” 

(Possession, possession, be so complete that the god Mahadeo cannpt increase it — that 
the waters of the well be exhausted.) The music is so soft, so sweet, so insinuating with 
such a perfect gradation of feeling, that at the last word the singer seems to softly 
swoon away into the land of oblivion. , 

There are five different kinds of possession according to the different DeotAs that 
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cover their disciples with their shades. The man possessed by Bhainsa.sur leaves the 
room immediately and goes treading heavily along to the next quagmire where he remains 
wallowing in the mud like a buffalo. After an hour he comes back besmeared with mud 
from head to foot, and l>hainsasur through the mouth of the possessed pupil tells the ^ru 
that he wants to go away, tie is led to the place where the gandhup is burning, inhales 
the fumes, and comes back to bis sen.ses. 

The man posse.ssed by I laniynan, or the monkey deified, begins immediately to run 
along the rafters of the school-room, imitating the monkey in everything— -his cries, his 
gestures, his grimaces. Those that have not as yet been possessed ehjoy the joke and 
ask the guru to call Narsing, or the tiger deified, to take possession of another disciple. 
Then there follows a scene as ludicrous perhaps as can be imagined. The man possessed 
by Nansing runs about the house on all fours roaring like a tiger and trying to jump 
on the walls to catch the monkey. No pantomime could be played more perfectly, as 
each unconciously shows all the characteristics of a tiger and a monkey in a stage of 
nature. The agility of the man po.ssessed by Hanuman is something most wonderful. 
He runs from rafter to rafter, jumps on the wall, then again on the rafters showing the same 
f«?ar and producing the same noise, as a terrified monkey, till at last, peeing the door open, 
he jumps on the floor and rpns out to the nearest tree followed by the tiger. Here they 
remain for some time, the tiger running round and round the tree and the monkey going 
from branch to branch. After .some time they come back, and Hanuman and Narsing, 
through the mouth of the possessed pupils, ask the guru to be allowed to depart. He 
leads them to the gandhup, and makes them inhale the fumes, and they come back to their 
senses. I'ho man possessed by Neivra goes sniffing about the house and searching here 
and there like the mongoose. The possession produced by Deogan Konru, Madhd and 
Bhuinphar are similar. They dance and dance, in the queerest fashion, until they are 
relieved by the guru. These scenes are repeated every Sunday : sometimes two, sometimes 
three pupils fall into a trance, whilst the others enjoy the joke. On special days only, 
they all become possessed at the same time, and the scene that follows can be better 
imagined than described. All the time the guru keepsj on singing mantras and 
incantations. « 

There is no monotony in the scenes that take place. The guru can vary them as he 
pleases with the mongoose and the monkey, or the buffalo and the tiger, and so On. So 
that Sunday is always a great day of recreation for the pupils. Hanuman, of course, ^ 
their favourite. He has been known to go into a garden, and finding no other fruit but 
capsicum to eat a whole handful of it. But this he cannot keep in Stomach, a^ ae. 
soon as he comes back to his senses he vomits it out. . • 

They say that sometimes bhuinphar takes a fancy to one of the pupils and ; ^en 
something wonderful happens : he seems to learn all the and intantatiohs by 

intuition or ^revelation. A pupil so specialised seems to be alwa^ in a State^ 

hypnotism, and sings continually mantras and incantations. It is recoipis^ that 

has taken possession of him for good, and he leaves the schbol and becomes: a 
bhdjgttt. He lives like a jogi separated from the tnbe, does not drink any intchek^tiiag ^ 
liquor and eats no meat. He grows a thick tuft of hair oh the top of his head* 
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besmears every day with cow-dung. After some years this acquires tremendous proix>r- 
tions, takes a yellowish hue, and, as he has to tie it, he seems to be walking with a small 
bundle of hay on his head. Such a man becomes a so^/m — a kind of clairvoyant of the 
tribe. It is impossible to treat vx professo of the sokha. Like all the mysterious 
personages of his kind he is a very reticent man, and whu* is going on between him and 
bhuinphar must remain a secret. 

Enough of this digression. Every Saturday, after eating their evening meal, the 
pupils spend the whole night in learning mantm's and practising the j/iarna. Tht? 
next morning they go to the jungle, where the guru shows them all the medicinal plants 
they have to use, and explains their properties. As they have to fast, they do not go 
home, and the whole day is sjient with the guru. The amount they have to learn is 
really incredible. They have to learn by heart more than two hundred mautmx aud 
incantations, some of which are very long and often without any meaning. They must 
know the name ofj all the gurus and deotas ; and these are very numerous. The names of 
all the snakes ought to be very familiar to them, and they ought to know what kind of 
medicine is to be used in every case. They learn all the tricks that are generally shown 
by snake^-charmers. They can make a cobra stand, raise its head, display its hotid, 
and crawl just as they like. They can make a snake come out of its hole by singing 
incantations only: this takes a pretty long time, but with the nagdan, or the instru- 
ment used by snake-charmers, they can mak<! any snake come out (juickly and follow 
them. 

As the chief work of the ojha is the ghosua, so the work of the nagmotia is the 
jhartta^ or the sweeping away of the disea.se or poison. The in.signia of the ojha are a 
winnowing-fan and a lamp, and the insignia of the mgtnoim are a blade of long grass 
{kher) one foot long and a nagdan. In the jharna the nagmotia kedps the blade of grass 
in his hand, and, whilst he is chanting his incantations and muttering his mantras, he 
passes it over the .seat of the sickness and moves it, just as if it were a fan, with a down- 
ward motion, giving a small jerk at the end, taking care not to touch the body. By this 
means^hjOV brings down by degrees the disease or the poison, from the place originally 
indeed, to the toes 05 fingers, and from there make it pa.ss into the ground as if it were 
an electric current. Sometimes also he makes it pass into the blade of grass and blows it 
into the air. They ascribe jharna themo.st powerful power, and the blade of grass, 
like a magnet wand, .seems to develop such magnetic power that it can draw anything 
.away. At the end of a year they have to pass their examination and have to prepare 
thjgmselves for it by a fast for two days. Every pupil’s gun, or magnetic power, is 
duly tested and literally weighed in the balance. But this is .so extraordinary a perfor- 
mance, that jt is impossible to believe it, and the thing must be ascribed to a trick of the 
guru to ins{>ire his pupils with the most unlimited confidence and faith in their art. A 
jbidance is brought in, and as many stones weighing exactly one seer (such as are used in 
%e bazhr) as there are pupils. All are properly weighed and tested. Each pupil then 
taken a stone mid has to practice the jharna on it for three hours. They all, of course, try 
il^f* at^ sweat over their task. At a .signal given by the guru all stop, and the 
w^jj^ed again and the deficiency in weight made up with pice. They say 
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that a man has attained the apogee of his art when, after a three hours’ jharna, he has 
caused his stone to lose ten ‘ pice in weight. These things at first sight appear to 
us impossible, but we are forced to believe them when, after taking all our precautions 
not to be cheated or influenced by hypnotism, we see them with our own eyes. To them, 
however, faith is not so difficuU. All that is necessary is to find the proper mantra. Give 
a nagmotia the proper mantra, .and he will set to work at once and begin his jharna to 
bring down the sun, the moon and the stars. Like the old Romans he would say : — 

“ Carmina vcl coelo possunt deducere lunam guru.*' 

After passing their examination to the satisfaction of the guru they get their 
diploma. The examination takes place always on a Sunday. They all go together to 
the nearest river, and ihe. guru chooses a shallow place where the water is just trickling 
over the land. There he makes as many furrows as there are successful candidates. 
Then they stand in two rows, every one over a furrow with the guru in the middle. 
Whilst the pupils are singing together a song, in which they extol their power over that 
of the guru, the latter sprinkles each one with water taken, successively, from the furrow 
in which he stands, his position being determined according to the order of merit. After 
this they return to the school, where a he-goat is sacrificed to the chief gurus and 
deotas. The guru then calls his wife ; and these two sit face to face on the floor with their 
legs stretched on the ground. Each pupil in turn, in the order of passing the exami- 
nation, comes and sits on the lap of the guru, who dips his finger in the blood of the 
offering and makes with it a big line on the forehead of the pupil. From the lap of 
the guru he |)as.ses to the lap of the guruwain who does the same. From this time 
thc*y can practice their art. It is a great feast in the village when the pupils receive, their 
diplomas, and it is the guru who takes them home one by one. 

When a man has been bitten by a snake the nagmotia is called, and the first thing 
done is to a.scertain what kind of snake has caused the injury. To do this he has two 
means. If the snake is clo.se to the house, or if the people have seen him going into a 
hole, he gets him out by singing his incantations or blowing his nag^n. When.the man 
has been bitten in the fields, or far from his hou.se, the nagmotia discovers him through the 
blade of grass while proceeding with the jharna. As the ojha calls all the bkuts by 
their names so the nagmotia calls all the snakes by their names, and when he pronounces 
the right name, he says that he feels .something like an electric .shock in his hand. Then 
he applies the particular medicine to the wound and gives his patient .some roots to chew. 
In some cases he fills his mouth with three different kinds of medicinal herbs, applies his 
lips to the wound and .sucks up the blood which he .spits out. But this is rare ; for, 
whether due to the effect of the medicine he keeps in his mouth or to the effect of the 
poi.son, the result is that he loses his teeth. 

After these preliminaries the real jharna is begun-— an invocation to aXXihe gurus and 
dcvtas of the cfaft— and then follow his .won/rtu and incantations. After some time he 
asks the man how far the poison has gone up. If the man has been bitten in the foot or 
leg, and the poison has reached the trunk, he brings it down to the thigh where he makes 
a ligature ; from the thigh he brings it to the knee, to the ankle and the big toe, each 
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•time m&king^ A new lig'Ature, till finally he makes it pass from the toe into the grounil. 
But this is not an easy task, and the nagmotia has sometimes to work the whole night. 
Even in that ca.se his repertoire of incantation is never exhausted. Is it the effect of the 
medicines alone or the effect of the medicines and mesmerism combined 'i The fact is 
that they often succeed in saving the man’s life. When they do not succeed they never 
confess the powerlessness of their art, but say it is beyond their power as the bite has 
been caused by a bhut ! 

It would be tedious to relate how they proceed in all the sickness(,‘s that are within 
their sphere. Four of their beliefs, however, are rather intere.sting. 

When a man has sore eyes, the belief is that it is due to ashes and smoke in tht'ir 
eyes. The .story runs thus 

Mahadeo and Parbati were one day burning the jungle to |)repare a .spot for cultiva- 
tion. A strong wind arose and drove .some smoke and ashes into Mahadt:o’s eyes. 'J'aking 
them out he cursed them and sent them into the world. They arc still llying about and 
are the direct cause of all .sore eyes. The nagmotia comes in the evening, takes the man 
alone outside and tells him to look at a star. Whilst the man is looking at the stars, he 
'takes some ashes, which he has brought hidden in his belt, between his fingers and 
pas.ses them before the eyes of the man, all the time singing mantras. When this is over 
he tells the man to watch and then blows away the ashes from his fingers, lie does this 
three times with three different mantras and the man thinks that he is cured. For the 
bite of a dog, a jackal or a boar, they believe that the pain is caused by some hair of tlii' 
animal that sticks in the wound. In this case the nagmotia calls two uumarried Vioys or 
girls, who are given some millet flour and water, and, whilst the tiagmotia proceeds 
with jthe jharna, they each roll the flour mixed with water into a ball. When the 
jharna is over the nagmotia takes the two balls between his fingers, opens them, and 
to the great astonishment and joy of the sick man, discovers to him what was the cau.se 
of his sufferings. This is a trick ; and the hair is only .something like the filaments we 
find when, in the rainy season, we break slowly mildewed damp bread. 

The method of performing ///«»'«<* for the mumps and toothache is much the .same ; 
it is also a trick. The nagmotia hides a small worm in ashes wrapped in a leaf of 
sakhua. Whilst he sings his mantras, he catches the head of the suffering man between 
his hands, keeping the leaf of sakhua with the worm applied to one of the ears, whilst he 
pours oil in the other. When he has finished his mantras, he opens the leaf of sakhua 
and shows the worm that was causing the man .such excruciating pains. 

These, however, are the only cases in which they consciously deceive the people. 
They always apply medicine first, and their tricks are performed solely to give the sick 
man confidence. Then there is their curious belief about palsy {langhan). The word 
langhan means to cross, to pass from one place to another ; therefore langhan is the sick- 
ness the nature of which is, when di.slodged from one body, to pass into another. This 
is again a good illustration of their way of thinking, as the whole practice rests entirel)- 
-on 9. jeu de mot. There are only certain months in which the langhan can be cured ; 
-and it must be always at the new moon. When the nagmotia is called he collects 
first the things, that langhan likes best : a collar of beads, a piece of bamboo, a broken 
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piece; of gourd, a blade of grass and a pice. He makes a small bundle of these which 
he ties with a lung piece of cotton thread. Another man is called to hold these in his 
hands, but lest the sickness should pass into his arm, his wrists are bound, not only with 
a ropt; i)ut with viantms. Whilst the jkarna is going on the man, holding the bundle in 
both his hands, sits in front ot the patient. Then after long ?nantras and inpantations the 
hin^hav is at last induced to pas^^ into the bundle and with the greatest precautions carried 
away from tht; hou.se. They choose a small jjath which is not much frequented, place a 
p«;g on one side and the bundle on the other, and tie both together with a small string 
crossing th<; path. Anyone touching the string with his foot is bound to get the 
hlHfr/taV, 

WUithyw. — They think the di.sease is brought on by the bite of either a lizard, a fish 
called f^orai, a praying mantis or a gra.sshopper. To cure this the nagmoiia puts on the 
ground four clods of earth repre.senting these four animals or insects. The patient is 
made to sit in front of the.se, at a distance of two feet, with his hand flat on the ground 
and his fingers stretched out. A stone is put on the hand and the -^hama begins. After 
the n<x:essary manhas and incantations the sick-finger is irresistibly drawn to one of the 
clods of the earth, 'fhey say that the disease, before going away, wants the sacrifice of 
the animal repre.sented by that clod of earth. Very few vagmotias have magnetic power 
•“fiough to bring this about 

yudu lagana — As has been .said before, it is firmly believed that an ojha with his 
mantras can make a bhut sit, as they put it, wherever he likes, and a bhut sticks like a leech 
to the blood that has been offered to him in .sacrifice. When, therefore, anyone bears a 
grudg<- against someone el.se, and wants tp take his revenge, recourse is had to the ojha 
who is a.ski;d to make a bhut sit {baithana) either on one of those small things whiejt the 
women .stick on their forehead, and which look like wafers, or on a pice or on a singhi. 
The man to who.se posse.ssion that pice passes is sure to be possessed by the bhut that 
has been made to sit on it. 

The wafer is used when there is a crowd, as on a bazar day. The victim is spotted 
among the crowd, and, in passing, the wafer is attached to his clothes. This is a veiy 
dangerous trick, as the victim, on seeing the wafer .sticking to his clothes, thinks that he is 
done for, and gets in such a frighf that he at once becomes ill. The singhi is used to put 
in new houses either inside the mud walls or below the floor. This practice is so common 
that the people, when building a new house, watch it day and night until it is completed 
to prevent their enemies from sticking a singhi in the walls. This they dread above eveiy 
thing, as they believe that a singhi in a house is a continual source of misfortunes. There 
is, of course, a remedy. When, after a series of misfortunes, for which they cannot account, 
the ojha declares that there is a singhi buried in the house,and the ceremony calle4 singjii 
nikatna is performed. They call in the chief ojhas of the place who practise the gkosno' 
for several days and then pretend to find the singhi. But this is only a fraud. JThe 
ojhas first bury the singhi B-nd then pretend it is by their mantras they have found, it. 
The who finds it is given either a bullock or a cow. 

The Uraons, like all other aborigines, are very superstitious. It would be tedi<NiS^; 
to record here all their superstitions, buta few examples may be given: 
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A woman never pronounces the name of her husband. This is good to know, as 
the time wasted in pressing for an answer will be saved. If she pronounc(;s his name, 
the cotton crop is sure to fail. 

Along the road you meet very often with heaps of stones. It is generally believed 
that these mark the place where a man has been caught by a tiger. It is not so. Those 
heaps are called pathal pU7iji. When people go to the barar, they add a stone to the 
heap in the hope they will then make good bargains. When they go for a visit, they 
do the same in the hope of getting plenty of rice-beer to drink. 

Bihi khedtta (to drive away the portent). — (Generally once a year, sometimes twice, 
the whole country is startled by .some wonderful news and some j)ortent from heaven. 
It is difficult to know how these rumours originate, but they spread lik«? wildfire. I'ht? 
two last ones were these. In Palamau man had sown pumpkins in his garden. Among 
them was a very big one, and, when he opened it, there sallied forth two childn-n. 
One of them stood with an inkstand in one hand and a pen in the other hand and said, 
“Aye! aye! fly from home for three days and do not look at your children.” Having 
.said this he fell down dead. In a few days the whole country was in a gn'at state of 
commotion. As soon as this warning was imparted to them from heavmi, ])(?oj(lc began 
running in all directions to avoid the .sight of their children. Lots of people actually 
built .small huts with branches and lived in the jungle to e.scajie the wrath to come. In 
this the Hindus and Mahomedans joined. 

One of these scares is almost annual in its recurrence. .Suddenly the news s]»n!ads 
that a woman has given birth to a young pig. The rumour at l<*a.st has the good effect 
of ridding the country of many of tho.se animals, for, as .soon as the news reaches the 
women,ithey raise a cry as if the village was on fire, and the whole lemale jiopulation 
immediately turn out armed with sticks, and, running to the nearest village, make a 
hecatomb of all the pigs they meet. No one dare make any objection. (If course, 
the women of the village so visited take the hint and, in their turn, go to the village 
nearest theirs and so on, so that the country is re.sonant with .s([ueaking and .screech- 
ing. The* more incredible and the more unlikely the .scare is, the more rc^adily will it 
be believed. Any man etidowed with a .strotrg imagination, and having a command ol 
the language, and of graphic and figurative sjieech, could bring tho.se people to 
believe anything and do anything provided it be sufficiently stupid, llavt; we not 
bad an example of it in Birsa Bhagwan ? There was nothing nmiarkable in him, 
but a strong imagination, some cunning and a perfect command of the language, which 
enabled him to put things vividly and graphically so as to strike in an irresistible 
manner on the imagination of his countrymen. Is not thi.s a plausible explanation 
of this plienomenon ? Their intellect is naturally very weak, and nothing, absolutely 
nothing, is done by them to develop it. To add two and two they have to make use of 
small stones or count on their fingers. Their imagination, on the contrary, which is 
naturally vivid, is extraordinarily developed by the most wonderful stories, most wonder- 
fully and vividly related by the ojhas, and all tho.se that dabble in .sorcery, so that the folic 
Hh logis gets complete mastery of the mass. 
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Introduction, 

Although what may be called the characteristic fauna of Southern India {i.e., that of the 
“ Malabar tract ”)^ has been investigated, as regards the vertebrates, in some detail, there 
are still considerable tracts of country even in this part of the peninsula which remain al- 
most unknown to the zoologist. With the rich jungles of the hills, and the fertile uplands, 
in their vicinity, it is hardly surprising that Indian naturalists should hav<; neglected the 
barren coastal plain.s, which arc .so unattractive in appearance and offer, comparatively 
speaking, so poor a harvest to the collector. Indeed, the fact has been almost ignored that 
these barren tracts are^not entirely confined to the coast, but exi)and inland into what may 
be called, without exaggeration, miniature de.serts. It is with one of the.se miniature 
deserts, in which I spent the month of August, 1905, that this communication deals. 

• The subdivision of Ramandd is at present part of the district of Madura. It has an 
area of over 2,000 square miles, and extends along the Indian shore of the .southern extrem- 
ity of Palk’s Straits and the extreme northern corner of the Gulf of Manaar, including th<; 
island of Rdm^swarem and extending inland for .some little distance on*the mainland. 
Obviously the formation of the country is very recent. 1 he soil throughout the greater 
part of it is mere sea-sand, which is often impregnated with common salt, and .sea shells 
are abundant at ten miles from the sea. The .salt in the soil is .said to be extending its 
range, soaking gradually in a widening circle through the sand, and is thus rendering 
the absolutely infertile area, which gradually disappears inland towards Madura proper, 
more extensive. The whole subdivision is absolutely flat. In some places open woods 


I Sec Blanford in Phil. Trans. Roy.Soc. B. CXCIV, 1901, p. 346. 
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of the Babul Phorn {Atacia arabica Willd.) cover a considerable area, and there are large 
groves of Cocoanut and Palmyra palms. The sandy wastes, where they are free of salt, 
bear at intervals scattered bushes of Cassia aurkulata Linn, (the yellow flowers of which 
are most conspicuous), and in some places several of the poorer cereals are cultivated when 
the rains occur. For the ^eater part of the year, however, ordinary cultivation is 
impossible, the beds of the few rivers being dry or containing a very slender stream of 
water in their depths, and all except a few of the deeper tanks and wells being empty. 
BetweenOctoberand January the rainfall is sometimes considerable : but at all seasons 
it is liable to fail. There is, close to the town of Rdmandd, a basin about five miles 
s<|uare which after heavy rain becomes a lake, and then the rivers are in flood. Even 
during my visit in August, a few brief and extremely local thunder-storms occurred, and 
the air, owing to the proximity of the sea, was often very moist. 

My visit to Ramandd was rendered successful largely by the kind offices of the Rev. 
A. D. Limbrick, of the S.P.G. .Mission established in the capital of the subdivision. I 
am also indebted to the suggestions of Col. A. W. Alcock, F.R.S., at whose recom- 
mendations the Trustees of the Indian Museum permitted me to go to Southern India. 
The nomenclature in this paper is that of Boulenger’s volume in the “ Fauna of India,*' 
except when it is otherwise stated. 

BATRACHIA. 

Rana cyanophlyctis. 

The specimens observed were all small, the largest male preserved measuring 41 mm. 
in length. This frog is very common in the little pools which are formed ip the sand by 
every shower of rain, in wells, and at the edge of the larger tanks. 

In the evening, after a shower of rain, the males became very noisy. Judging 
from a few tadpoles and young individuals which were seen in August, and from 
notes made on R. limnocharis and Rhacophorus leucomystax m MdXscydi Rana ttgrina . 

in Calcutta, this croaking of the males means the renewal, to some extent, of sexual 
activity, but is not, unless climatic conditions are favourable, necessarily folloyied by 
breeding. After every shower, however, it appears that a few couples, suddenly aroused, 
in many cases from torpor, are sufficiently Vigorous actually to produce young, which may 
either perish or survive according to circumstances ; the true breeding season being 
apparently in the rains. It seems probable, moreover, that fall of comparatively cold 
water on their bodies affords sufficient stimulus, in the case of many frogs inhabiting warm 
countries, to induce a renewal both sudden (and it may be, as far as the oro^^ngs. |ire 
concerned, inconvenient) of the sexual instinct. Mr. £. J. Bles’s observations on the 
breeding habits of Xenopus lavis in captivity ‘ give very powerful suppmt to this view. 

Rana GREBNii. ' 

R. greenii, B'tuhnget in Spolia Zeylanica ii., p. 74. 

A single specimen was obtained at RdmanfUl which I believe to represent this fohh : 
It was a female measuring 35 mm. in length. I have gone through the laige. seiies £0 


1 Pwoe* Cttmkridge PkiL Soe^ XI| p« 
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the Indian Museum identified as Rana limnocharis by Mn W. L. Sc later ' and can find 
no specimen which agrees either with R. grccnii, R. brevipalmata, or with R. nilgirka. 
We are badly off, however, eis regards examples of most of the South Indian 
Batrachians. 

BuFO MELANOSTICTUS. 

a 

Common at Rdmanad and on Ram^swarem, as it is throughout the plains of India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Siam, and Malaya. Immediately after dark numerous individuals may be 
found hupping slowly along even in the driest localities. The eggs seem to be laid, as 
a rule, in small pools of rain-water. 

In Calcutta,, I have on several occasions observed individuals of this 1 oad seated 
under lamps attached to the wall of a house, and feeding on the insects which l)urnt their 
wings and fell to the ground (cf. poska, pp. i86, 209). 

REPTILIA. 

Testudo elegans. 

Not uncommon on the sand, both in R^meswarcm and on the mainland. Its food 
consists largely of the thickened, almost leafless stems of certain de.sert plants. It is mild 
in behaviour and soon becomes very tame. 

The species reaches at lettst 18 inches in length of carapace, judging from specimens 
in the Museum ; but all those seen in Rdmandd were small. 

Nicoria trijuga var. thermat.is. 

This form does not appear to have been recorded previously from the mainland of 
India, but is by far the commonest Tortoise throughout Rdmanad. It aj^pears to be entirely 
tc^estrial in its lubits and is found on the sand at considerable distances from water. In 
captivi^.;it Shoyrs no eagerness for vegetable food, but the Tamils say that it feeds on the 
stem? wWch form a grcgit part of the die,t of Tesiudo ehgans. Only young specimens were 
obtained. 

Hemidactylus frenatus. 

A very common Gecko in houses throughout the whole of Southern India. We have 
specimens fi^m the Calcutta bazaars in theMu.seum ; but they may have been introduced, 
as the species is rare in Lower, though abundant in Eastern Bengal. 

Hemidactylus BROOKii. 

Equally common with the preceding species in houses in Ramandd and throughout 
the greater part of India. It occurs in human habitations in Calcutta* but is not here so 
abuhjdhnt as fiovivitidis^ A pair, however, have taken up their abode for some months 

X in tkt Indian 

*■ ■ lAltfr fottiid a (Mittcfc 1905) abttodaot undef stone* on dry soil in jungle on hills near Chakardharpur. Chota 

vNafpwr.' tjppA— N. A.) 
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in a basket of i)apers, which, are very seldom disturbed, on my writing-table in 
Calcutta. I think they jiro male itnd female, but cannot be quite sure on this point, 
(^ne of them lost its tail by some accident, and the new tail took about a month to grow to 
its former size. 

A habit of this Gecko, an'd also of H. Jlaviviridh, H. /renatus and Gehyra mutilata, 
appears to be little known amon^ herpetologists (although well known to all observant 
residents in the East) and therefore worthy of record. I mean the habit of frequenting 
tht^ neighbourhood of artificial light at night and feeding on the insects attracted thereby. 
1 have frequently noticed, both in Calcutta, in Colombo, and in Singapore, that almost 
•ivery .street lamp contains at least one Gecko after the lamp -lighter has gone his round. 
In Calcutta, if a lamp is fastened to the wall of a house, either inside or out, an individual, 
or frequently a pair, of H. Jlaviviridis takes up its residence in the immediate vicinity, 
fre(|uently behind th(? lamp, and issues out at night to catch prey with the aid of the light. 
'I'he pair oi H. brookii, to which I have alluded above, were probably attracted to the basket 
in which they live, by the fact that a lighted lamp was placed beside it every night, and 
certainly they benefit by feeding on the in.sects which burn their wings. Eksewhere I have 
noted an instance of an in.sect (the Mantis, Hierodula modesta) ' acting in a similar manner, 
while attention is drawn above to an identical procedure on the part of a Toad. 

The frecjuency with which the different species of house Geckos are seen in pairs 
leads me to think that they are monogamous. If I am right, the as.sociation is not dis- 
solved at the end of the breeding season in all cases ; for even at the beginning of 
December, when the Lizards are in a semi-torpid condition and only issue from their 
retreats occasionally, the two individuals, in the case of H. brookii, arc just as frequently 
Jioted together as they were in August, Solitary specimens of II. /iavivirdis, however, 
are as common as those which have, apparently, taken a mate, 

Hemidactyi.us leschenaultii. 

This Gecko is abundant in all parts of Ramanad, but not in hou.ses. Its favourite 
situation is the trunks of Tamarinds and other trees which jtave a greyisli bark. 
Here its marbled grey back and sides render it most inconspicuous. In Calcutta I have 
seen it on the walls of out-houses, but never inside a human dwelling. It has been de- 
scribed, however, as a house Lizard, and very possibly is one in .some parts of India; for 
Gecko verticillatus, a common house Lizard in many parts of Burma and Siam, does not 
habitually enter hou.ses in the Siamese Malay States. The latter species is hot, however, 
so admirably concealed by its coloration on the trunks of the Arcca and Cocoanut palms 
it frequents, as H. leschenaultii is on stone walls and the bark of certain trees. 

Hemidactylus triedrus. 

Three . pecimens were obtained ; one at Pamban, one at Mandapam, and one at 
Ramanad. Of the two latter, one was caught in a house and the other in a tent set up 
in a garden. 


• Proc, Zvol. Soc, 1900, p. 852. 
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In life this lizard has a beautiful but subdued coloration which rapidly disappears 
yfter death. The following description was taken from a living specimen : Ventral sur- 
fiice pinkish white ; dorsal surface buff with a greenish tinge, with .scattered white 
tiioercles ; three pale olive-green cross bars, each edged with white ; supraocular region 
lea'Wreen. 

\ Teraxolepis scabriceps, sp. nov. 

Diagnosis. 

Habit rather stout, limbs short ; tail cylindrical, swollen at the base, tapering dis- 
tally; head large, flat ; forehead conve.K : snout slightly longer tlian orbit, rounded, blunt. 
Head, dorsal surface of neck and shoulders covered with small, highly convex, roundi'd 
scales, which are smallest on the vertex and largest just above the fore-limbs. .Scales 
on dorsal surface of the trunk not much larger than those on the belly, leaf-shaped, 
.strongly imbricate, keeled or almost smooth. Two pairs of enlarg(;d chin-shields, fol- 
lowed posteriorly by a number of irregular granules, the first pair meeting behind the 
mental ; 7 to 8 upper, 6 to 8 lower labials ; nostril between the rostral and several 
small scales. Colour pale grey, with a coarse and irregular reticulation of black and 
white on the back. 


Dimensions 9 Total length ... ... 75 imii. 

Head ... ••• 14 .. 

Body ... ... 31 M 

Tail ... ... 30 .. 

Fore-limb ... ... 9 .. 

Hind Limb ... ... 15 >> 


Two specimens from Ramanad ; one an adult female containing two large eggs, the 
other half-grown. 

The pupil is vertical, as it probably is in T. fasdala also. T. scabriceps is 
the second species of the genus to be described. The type form is only known from a 
few .specimens, all of which appear to be in a bad state of ja e.servalion, from Central 
India and Sind. The new species differs from it (i) in its less graceful habit and shorter 
limbs*; (2) in the possession of conical rounded scales on the head and fore-<[uarter.s ; 
and (3) in having two pairs of distinctly enlarged chin-.shiclds. Unfortunately the type 
of 7 *. fasdala^ the only other .specimen of the genus to which I have access, is aImo.st 
wholly disintegrated ; but sufficient remains of the skin on the head and of the limbs to 
show that these differences are real ones. 

- Teratohpis and Calodactylus (the latter from North Arcot) are the only genera of 
their family peculiar to the Indian Fauna, both being highly .specialized genera. 

SiTANA PONTICERIANA. 

Very common throughout Rdmandd, both on the .seashore immediately above high 
tide-mark and inland. 

I can bear out the statements of jerdon and Blanford that this is, under natural 
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conditions, a ground lizard ; but in captivity it is fond of resting on twigs stuck upright in 
the ground. In the middle of August the breeding season* was evidently about to com- 
mence. The gular appendage of the male was, in most cases, just asuming its brilliant 
coloration. In some specimens the anterior margin was bluish-grey, the remainder being 
dirty white ; in others this rAargin was of a brilliant “ Oxford ” blue, the breadth of the 
streak thus formed varying withdhe degree of development. Within the blue streak scarlet 
spots were more or less conspicuous, first appearing as of a dirty grey colour. An addi- 
tional ornamentation was very noticeable in fully developed living specimens, w'z., a pearly 
iridiscence on the scales of the throat at the base of the appendage. These brilliant 
ornaments were quite absent in the females. The appendage is not a pouch and has 
no connection with the air-passages or the lumen of the gullet. It consists of a deep fold 
of skin, the cavity of which is filled with connective and muscular tissue, ^he latter 
taking the form of a stout band attached above to the base of the tongue and below 
to the lower extremity of the anterior margin of the appendage. When this muscle 
is tautened the anterior margin is drawn down into a vertical position, and the appen- 
dage, which is otherwi.se pressed tightly against the throat, is unfolded like a fan. 
The male, if undisturbed, may be watched standing with the fore-quarters well 
raised from the ground and the hind-quarters pressed back on the^ase of the tail (the 
distal extremity of which is raised in the air), alternately unfolding and folding the ap- 
pendage. The female or females, to attract which the performance takes place, remain 
concealed beneath a bush or stone in the neighbourhood. li" a male is roughly handled 
the appendage is likewise unfolded in the excitement of the struggle. 

The arched position of the tail, with the base resting on the ground and the tip 
raised in the air, is very characteristic of this Lizard. When running it occasional^ 
raises its fore-limbs from the ground, and the weight of the body is always supported 
very largely on the base of the tail. Several other Agamids have been observed to 
adopt a bipedal mode of locomotion whens moving rapidly. The most notable instance 
is that of the Australian Frill Lizard.® Green has noted the same habit as regards 
Otocrypth bivittata* in Ceylon, and I have done so as regards itihlalaya. 

Mr. L. L. Fermor, of the Geological Survey of India, tells me that*he has seen in Kumaon 

Agama (probably A. tuberculata) momentarily assume an almost upright- at^j^del 
with the fore-limbs well raised from the ground, when running away. ' 

1 Living females brotight to Calcutta from RAmandd became distended with egga in September, in which month oqtr'died 
The eggs were then large, but devoid of an outer covering and amorphous In outline Th%dittefitloJi'Ol 
continued till December. Another specimen then died and was dissiected. The oviduct contained eg*g« with a Wtiy tough 
leathery shell devoid of calcareous matter. They were rounded at either end and measured 10 mm. by 5 mm. f 11 eiich tjbd emhiyo* ' 
which had already passed through the earlier stages of development, was visible to the naked eve. Other simllnr nf ^ w^y- - 
laid about the same time and were buried by the parent in the sand, but soon died, if they %refe alive . when laid,a^ e^i^led> np;; 
Rai R. B. Sanyal, Bahadur, Superintendent of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, has called my attention to the long pdl^lnr 
ho\ise Geckos (? f/emidaciylus Jiaviviridis) go with eggs, and is inclined to regard the long retention of the egge by ^ 
ccriatui in captivity as possibly not abnormal. I lately saw large numbers of this lisard in open jungle ill 
Living among dead leaves or a dry, greyish soil, they were much darker and duller during life than speclinens from 
wastes of S. India. They were also all very small. (March Sth, 1906.— -N.A.) ’ ^ ^ ^ 

3 Saville Kent in Nature, LXVI, p. 630. 

^ Ibid., p. 49a. 

4 Jb id., p. 577. Colonel Alcock permits me to say that he has seen Gehtee emiVe/or running across his 
with the fore»limbs raised from the ground. 
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Calotes GIGAS. 

C. versicc^ior (partim), Annandah in yourn. As. Soc. Bengal, 1905, p. 87. 

In spite of what I said in the paper referred to regardi ng Blyth ’s I think 

that it will be well to regard this form as having conventional specific rank. It is evidently 
no more than a race (probably local) of C. versicolor; but as it does not appear to have been 
customary to recognize subspecies in the genus, it will be convenient to call it by 
Blyth’s name pure and simple. When I published the note alluded to I had examined a 
large series of specimens, none of which were in good condition ; but the examination of 
a considerable number of living and freshly-killed examples, both of C. versicolor and of 
C gif^, shows that sufficient attention was not paid to certain characters which are 
obscure iij badly-preserved material and can only be detected in such material when 
carefully sought for. The only objection to regarding the two forms as distinct spcxies is 
the difHculty of diagnosing the females, for as regards the males, at any rate when they 
are adult or at least half grown, there is no such difficulty. 

In both sexes the number of scales round the body, their arrangement and general 
character are practically identical in the two forms ; but in almost all cases it is quite easy 
to separate one from (rom the other on inspection. In C. gigas (both sexes) the scales of 
the body and limbs are distinctly larger, the body being relatively deeper than in C. vcr~ 
sicoJor : those .jvhich form the crest differ in outline, their posterior edge in C. gigas being 
more or less sinuous and their anterior edge convex forwards, while in C. verstcolor both 
edges are nearly straight ; in the former species, too, they are considerably longer than 
in the latter, while the scales adjacent to them on either side have a more pronounced 
character, their dorsal extremity being prolonged into a spine continuous with their 
strong keel. The extent of the crest backwards is also greater in C. gigas (both sexes) 
than in C. versicolor, and the cheeks are more swollen. The males of C. gigas have one 
very characteristic feature, which is apparent even in half-grown individuals : — the 

base of . the tail is swollen and its dorsal and lateral surfaces are covered with scales 

the edgi^ df which are greatly thickened and plicated, the keel also being thickened 
but barely extending to Ihe edge of the scale posteriorly ; while the last three spines of 
the ci^t are much thickened laterally. The coloration of the two forms is also slightly 
different, and C perhaps does not possess the same powers of colour-change as 
Ci ikrsicbhr, The males of the former are (both in .spirit and during life) of a sandy 
cplottr; vrtiich rohjr deepen into yellow on the swelling at the base of the tail. The base 
of on the back and sides is densely irrorated with chestnut atoms, 

ahd tHere inay and reticulations on the sides. The greater part 

Cf the; dii|^ is frequ black or very dark-brown, and the whole of the hind-quarters 

is genially du the fore-quarters. There are usually two conspicuous black 

S|i>CtS the head just behind the occipital scale, which may be white, and 

. liiW^ dark streaks radiate from the eyes. The female is far more boldly 

tnaiic^; ground colour of the dorsal surface of the body and limbs is a pale 

is a very bold reticulation of sandy colour. The streaks 
are more conspicuous than in the other sex ; the two dark spot^ 
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behind the occijiital scale are edged with white, and there are two or three broad, dark, 
pale-edged bars across the top of the head in front of this scale, the posterior bar being 
the most conspicuous. A black spot in front of the shoulder is constant in both sexes. 

Boulengcr’s description of the coloration of C. versicolor in the “Fauna of Ipdia ” 
is sufficiently exact as regards specimens pre.served in spirit. Living specimens, especi- 
ally females, have sometimes a greenish tinge, while young individuals of both sexes 
are easily recognized on account of a pale line which runs along each .side and is often 
joined to its pair by dark cross-bars. The markings on the head in females may be 
similar to, but less conspicuous than, tho.se on that of C. gigas. A satisfactory detailed 
account of the colour of the living C. versicolor is, however, rendered impossible by the 
powers of colour- change the Lizard possesses. As in the true Chameleon, with which 
this Lizard is fretjuently confused, the.se powers are regulated chiqfly by psychological 
stimuli. 

As regards actual dimen.sions, C. versicolor does not reach those of C. gigas. The 
following measurements show the bulk attained by well-developed adults of both sexes ; 
they are taken from species which do not .seem to be in any way abnormal as regards size. 
Possibly, however, the females grow larger than they would indicate; — 

Dimensions of Calotes gigas. cf 9 


Total Length 

... 460 mm. 

• * • 

Head 

••• 35 *> 

27 mm 

Body 

••• 95 »> 

74 „ 

Tail 

••• 330 ,, 

injured 

Hind Limb 

95 »* 

80 „ 

Fore-limb 

60 „ 

50 „ 

Breadth of Head 

26 .. 

18 


Numerous examples of C. gigas were obtained both on Rdme.swarem Island and on 
the mainland of Ramandd, and no other form was seen. It is not, however, confined to 
Southern India. Dr. A. Willey, Director of the Colombo Museum, has kindly sent me 
.specimens from Colombo, where it would appear to be the common form, as it certainly 
is in the suburbs of Madras. We have specimens in the Museum, which a comparison 
with fresh ones has enabled me to detect, from Central India, S. Bombay, the North-West 
Provinces, and Sind ; but the few we have from Baluchistan must be referred to 
C. versicolor. Whether the two forms occur together in any one locality*! have not been 
able to ascertain with certainty. 

C. gigas, as far as my observations go, is more arboreal, strictly speaking, in its 
habits {than C. versicolor, which lives chiefly in bushes and on the ground. All the 
specimens 1 saw in Rdmandd were on tree-trunks or running from tree to tr^. The 
males crawl .slowly up the trunks, nodding their heads to the females, which keep out of 
sight and are difflcult to detect. For this reason, by far the greater number of the 
specimens brought me were males. 

Muhammadans in Rdmandd regard Calotes with great dislike and kill it whenever 
* they get an opportunity. They say that some Muhammadans were once hiding in a well 
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a.nd thdt one of these Lizards betrayed them to their enemie.s by standing above and 
nodding its head in their direction. 


MaBUIA BlBRONIl. 

This Skink is generally reckoned .scarce in collections, but it is extremely abundant, 
together with St^afta ponticeriana, on the sands of Ramanad, especially on the shore at 
Pamben. It progresses very rapidly, carrying its body low and making as much u.se in 
progression of its tail as of its legs. It is one of the few Skinks with which I am ac»juainted 
in which the young are not more conspicuously marked than the adults. Small indivi- 
duals, which may have been recently born or hatched, were common in August and 
closely resembled the adults. The adult males had a band of reddish brown running 
along the side which was absent from the females. Males of LvQ;osoma sikkivievsc ob- 
tained from Darjeeling in April had a v(;ry similar distinction. 

In several examples a third lobule, smaller than either of thi; two normally pres<int, 
occurred at the anterior edge of the ear-opening on one side f never on both sides) of th<; 
head. Very possibly the function of the unusually long lobules in this species is to prevent 
grains of sand from coming in contact with the tym|)anic membrane, which is protected or 
entirely covered in other sand-loving skinks, notably in those of the genus Scincus and 
Ophiomorus. 

Lygosoma punctatum. 

A single specimen was brought to me in the town of Rdmandd. 

CHAMAiLEON CALCARATUS. 

Common in Rdmandd, especially on Tamarind trees. 

Under natural conditions the Indian Chameleon does not possess the .same powers of 
colour-change as Ch. vulgaris. When undi.sturbcd it is of a bright green colour, with a 
variable number of large pale-yellow spots and blotches on the sides, the midventral line 
from the chin to the vent, the soles of the feet, the gape and a line drawn backwards from 
it along the side of the head, and a horizontal bar behind the axilla being of the latter 
shflde, as well as a suffu.sion on the .sides of the throat immediately behind the head. 
When the animal is interfered with, the pale spots on the sides di.sappear and the whole 
head and body become blotched and marbled with dark green, the body being at the same 
time distended. In this condition the Chameleon attempts vigorously to bite, and even sits 
up on its hind legs, clutching at its adversary with its hands and hissing viciously. In 
captivity it becomes much paler in colour and loses its power of changing to a great 
extent. Narcotized specimens become almost black, as captive individuals frequently do 
during cold weather. The pale midventral line, however, never di.sappears. Young 
individuals, of four inches long, resemble adults as regards colour. 

I am inclined to think that this species moves less deliberately than the North African 
form, and makes less use of its tail in progression. Although the tail is occasionally 
twined round a branch, it is just as frequently held coiled in a .spiral beside the branch. 
A large male, obtained at Kilakarai, had lost the greater part of its tail by some accident. 
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The wound had healed, leaving a distorted stump ; but the animal seemed in no way 
inconvenienced. There were no signs of new growth in the stump. 

The natives of different parts of India have many superstitions regarding the Chame- 
leon. The Hindus and Muhammcdans of Rdmandd regard it as being possessed by an 
evil spirit, and will not touch ^t lest the spirit should enter their own bodies. Like most 
Anglo-Indians they confuse it to'some extent with Lizards of the genus CaloteSfhxA they 
regard it as .specifically distinct from the Lizards, 

Typhlops braminus var. arenicola, var. nov. 

Differs from the typical variety in being slightly stouter, in having a shorter spine at 
the tip of the tail, and most notably in colour. The ventral surface is white (in spirit) and 
each scale on the dorsal surface is faintly tinged with buff, those on the head being faintly 
vermiculated with the same shade. In life the whole animal is of a pale ilesh-colour, due 
to the blood seen through the almost pigmentless integument. 

I think I am right in regarding this form as a variety of the common T. braminus ‘ 
although it has more the appearance of a specimen of T. diardi which has been bleached 
in sjririt by exposure to strong light. It has been, however, a matter of extreme difficulty 
to detect the limits of the scales on the heads of this and the two other almost colourless 
forms described, even when various staining agents were used. The present form certainly 
has, as have also the other two, a completely divided nasal, and the scaling of its head closely 
resembles that of 7’. braminus. Possibly it should be considered a distinct Species; but I 
do not feel confident on this point. The three specimens obtained have each 20 scales 
round the body. They are distinguished from T. accedens by the greater relative girth. 

This form apparently lives in the sandy soil prevalent at Rdman&d, but I was not 
so fortunate as to find an example myself, the examples examined having been procured 
for me by native boys. 

Very little seems to be known regarding the habits of even the common species of 
Typhlops. I have taken specimens of T. braminus in leaf mould, in the rotten wood of &llen 
trees in the jungle, under stones on dry soil in an o^n wood, and crawling on>the floor 
of a house in Calcutta. One of the attendants at the Indian Mtkseum lately brought me 
a piece of sugarcane which he had peeled with the intention of chewing it. It m|ist 
have grown, judging from its girth, at a considerable height above the ground, and 
it was traversed vertically by the burrow of some caterpillar. The caterpillar had 
disappeared, but the burrow was occupied by a specimen of the common Typhlops.^, 
I kept this specimen alive for some days in an insect cage in which some cater[Mllars had 
lately pupated, and was surprised to see it swallovnng thdir excreta. It used the 9 pine ^t 
the tip of its tail in maintaining a grip of any object round which it coils itself Very much 
in the same way as T. aculus uses its beak.* 

I During tast year specimenn of the following species have been brought to the Museum from Calcutta and its neighbour* 
hood 6ra minus, T. diardi, T. porrectus, and T, acutus ; the last most frequently. The pigmentation of nomud spodmeiiB of 
7 *. braminus from the same locality is somewhat variable, and in var. orviiicnle. judging from an individual tahen.diirlnf the 
rains at R&manAd by the Rev. A. D. Limbrick, the colour of the dorsal surface may be a more deeply suffused with bud than it 
is in the types of the variety. (March 8th, 1906 A.) 

« See Journ, As, See, Bengal^ *905. p- 209. ' 
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Typhlops limbrickii, sp. nov. 

Diagnosis — ^ 

Habit slender, short, somewhat flattened ; head broad, rather large ; eyes large but 
inconspicuous; snout rounded, projecting moderately; tail slightly longer than broad, 
ending in a point ; the diameter of the body contained about 29 times in the length ; 18 
scales round the body. Rostral about f the width of the head, barely reaching the cen- 
tre of’ the eyes behind ; nostril lateral but almost inferior, between two nasals, the first 
of which is in contact with the first labial and does not reach the upper surface of the 
head, tbe cleft between the two starting from the suture between the first and second 
labial ; the posterior nasal widely separated from its fellow above ; a prx'ocular almost as 
large as the ocular; no subocular' the praeocular in contact with the third labial below ; 
(?) five upper labials ; the upper head scales scarcely larger than those on the dorsal surface 
ot the body. Head and upper surface of body feebly tinged with buff ; ti|) of tail and 
the whole ventral surface dirty white (pale flesh-colour in life). Total length of type 
specimen, 72 mm. 

A single specimen from Rdmandd. I have much pleasure in associating the .species 
with the name of the Rev. A. D. Limbrick, of Ramandd. 

Typhlops psammophilus, sp. nov. 

Diagnosis — 

Habit slender, elongated, cylindrical ; head very small ; eyes small but densely pig- 
mented; snout rounded, obtuse, projecting ; tail twice as long as broad, ending in a spine ; the 
diameter of the body contained about 78 times in the total length ; 20 to 22 scales round 
the body. Rostral less than a third the width of the head, not reaching the level of the 
eyes behind ; nostril lateral, between two nasals, the cleft proceeding from the first labial 
and reaching the upper surface of the head, the posterior nasal separated from its fellow 
above; 4 upper labials; a praeocular larger than the ocular, in contact with the anterior 
nasal ; no subocular. Head and tip of tail white ; scales on body, abov(? and below, 
pale grey minutely edged with black, giving the animal a delicately reticulated appear- 
ance. Total length, 195 mm. 

Three specimens from Rdmandd. 

Eryx conicus. 

Gongylophis conicus, Boulenger, Fauna fnd., Rept.y p. 247, fig. 75. 

An adult female and three young ones, said to have been found with it, were 
brought me at Rdmandd. The young were far more brilliantly coloured than the adult but 
their markings had the same outlines. 

Eryx johnii. 

T^ species is evidently more common than the preceding, both on Rdmes- 
warem Island and the mainland. Numeroas specimens were brought me at every halting 
place. Probably both It and E. conicus feed on the small rodents and Gerbilius) 
which are abundant in the sand. 
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The young of E. johnii are of a briliant brick -red colour in life, with black cross 
bars on the back. The adults differ considerably in this respect, especially as regards 
the ventral surface, which may be almost white or densely crowded with dark brown 
atoms. The colour of the dorsal surface only varies in intensity. 

I^rge individuals seem tA be liable to a disease of the tail, which is very frequently 
distorted even under natural conditions ; while in captivity it sometimes becomes covered 
as if with mould. ' v 

Lycodon striatus. 

A specimen was brought me at Famben. Its coloration in life was practically iden- 
tical with that of the example from Ceylon recently described by Green ‘ ; but it is said 
that in specimens from Malakand the pale markings are bright yellow during life, 
although they fade rapidly in spirit. A model in the Indian Museum, prepared fi*om a 
specimen and description furnished by Major Maynard, I.M.S., is coloured in this way. 

The snake appears to be rare wherever it is found. Thurston * records the common 
Lycodon aulicus from Rameswarem, but I did not see a specimen. 

Zamenis mucosus. 

A large specimen was brought me at Ramanad, where I am told it is not uncommon." 

The coloration of this individual differed somewhat from that of specimens from the 
dami)er parts of India, the dorsal and lateral scales all over the b^y and tail being 
golden brown at the base, and the head scales being suffused with the same shade. The 
whole animal had, therefore, a .sandy tinge, which did not, however, appear to be suffi- 
ciently developed to be actually protective in function. 

DeNDROPHIS PICTUS. 

Common on Rdmeswarem Island and on the mainland. It seems to be more 
strictly arboreal in Rdmanad than it is in the Malay Peninsula, where it is conynon on 
bu.shes a few feet above the ground. , 

I have lately dissected a considerable number of specimens both from Southern India 
and from the Andamans, and 1 find that in two of these specimens (one from each 
locality) there are only twenty teeth in the maxillary. This observation breaks 
down the separation between Dendrophh and Dendrelaphh^ but as the species of both 
genera are easy to distinguish from one another, the matter is not one of importance. 

An examination of living and fresh specimens from the Andamans, sent to Calcutta 
by Major A. R. Anderson, I.M.S., shows that at any rate the majority of examples from 
these islands belong to a very distinct colour variety, which was accurately described by 
the late Dr. J. Anderson ^ under the varietal name andamamnsis. Without examination 
of the .scales ‘it would be hard to believe that Major Anderson’s specimens from Port 
Blair and mine from Rdmandd belong to the same species. The following is Dr* Ander., 
son's description of the coloration of D. pictus var. andatnantnsis .*•— 

I Spolirt Zeyianica, ii, p. 205. * Madras Covi» Mus, 1895* ^ /Vor. Zool. Soc. 1S7I1 p* 184* 
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Grass-green above, each scale with a broad, black margin, and the ventrals with a black margin 
externally as far as the keel. The black margins of the lateral scales so broad that when the body is at rest 
they produce an appearance as if a black line ran along the side of the body. A black band the breadth of the 
loreal through the eye, over the inferior postorbital and upper margins of the last upper labials, to the side of 
the neck, where it breaks up at intervels of two rows of scales into round, black spots, etc. 

The R&nicincid specimens differ slightly, chiefly as regards their less vivid colours, 
fron\^ examples from Bengal or the Malay Peninsula, but more nearly resemble the former 
than the latter. It does not seem worth while to give them a varietal name, but the 
following description is based upon them : — 

Dorsal surface dark bronze ; a pale spot on the centre of the upper surface of the 
head, a broad mid-dorsal line of pale buff extending from the neck to the tail, on which it 
gradually becomes indistinct, and a white, lateral line edged above with black ; labials 
and sides of the neck pale yellowish, with vertical black streaks, the sides of the neck 
tinged with pale blue ; ventral surface dirty white, more or less distinctly tinged with 
yellow on the throat, becoming darker posteriorly until, about the centre of the body, it is 
slate-grey. There is no tinge of green in the coloration. In specimens from Bengal, the 
pale mid-dorsal line may be obscure or absent and the bronze of the back and sides is not 
quite so deep or so brown. 

• TrOPIDONOXUS PISCATOR, 

Several specimens were brought me at Rdmandd which had been taken in holes in 
the sides of wells. Their coloration is of an indefinite character, the dorsal surface being 
pale olive-green with numerous small, black spots and streaks arranged irregularly, and 
the belly uniformly yellowish. The common variety in Calcutta is var. A. of Boulen- 
ger’s “Catalogue,” which also occurs abundantly in the Andamans. As regards colora- 
tion and apj^earance generally, the Rdmandd’s specimens resemble T. plumbicolor, but 
the scaling and proportions of tail and body are those of T. piscator. 

In Calcutta this is the only snake at all commonly seen in the open, though Ly codon 
aulicus an(^ Typhhps acutus are not infrequently found in houses, the former being some- 
times mistaken for the Kjrait. In the evening, numerous .specimens of T. piscator may be 
seen swimming on the surface of many tanks, and their evolutions beneath the surface 
may be watched during the day in any suitable place Their food consists wholly or 
chiefly of fish, and they do not as rule molest the large Tank Frogs {Rana tigrina) which 
may sometimes be seen sitting side by side with them on stones in the water. T. stolatus 
is juit as common on the banks of the tanks, but it is not so thoroughly at home in the 
water and usually remains concealed among the herbage on dry land. 

Dryophis mycterizans. 

Common throughout Rdmandd. 

The specimens from Rdman&d are normal in every respect, but I take this 
opportunity to describe what appears to be a new variety from Santragachi on the 
Bengal- Na^ur Railway, the type having been presented to the Indian Museum by 
Mr. G. Cummusky. 
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var. nov. anomalus. 

Agree.s in coloration, proportions and scaling of the tail and body with the typical 
variety, from which it only differs in the structure of the integument of the nasal appen- 
dage, This is covered ab<^ve by small scales somewhat^ larger than those in the saine 
position in D. pulverulentus. 

I was inclined to regard the specimen as a mere monstrosity until the Zoological 
Gardens ' at Alipur received an identical example from Lower Bengal a few weeks ago. 
The variety can be distinguished readily from D. pulverulentus by its characteristic colora- 
tion and by the fact that the rostral appendage is shorter than the eye. 

Naia tripudians. 

Common on Rimeswarem Island and on the mainland. The specimens seen be- 
longed to the forma typica of Boulenger’s “Catalogue.” This is the common form in 
Madras, var. C. (fasdatus) being more abundant in Bengal. In the Malay Penjinsula, 
the latter variety is the least scarce in most parts of the Siamese States, while 
in Selangor and at Singapore var. D. (sputatrix) is the prevalent if not the only form. 
The yellowish variety without or with very faint markings which is apparently not uncom- 
mon in Rhaman * and which appears to be represented by a specimen taken by Flower * in 
Perak, seems to be near var. B. (cteca) but does not quite agree with any described in 
the “ Catalogue.” Should it seem desirable to give it a name, it may be known as var, 
aurea* 

Echis carinatus. 

Three very small specimens were brought me at Mandapam. They agree in every , 
respect with those from Northern Indicu The species appears to be generally scarce in 
Raman^d, but is said by native boys to be abundant in certain restricted lo<^ities. 

REPTILES COLLECTED BY THE SEISTAN ARBITRATION COMI4ISSION. 

In order to compare the herpetology of Rdmanad with* that of an inland desert 
tract at the other extremity of India, I give below a list of the Reptiles obtained by 
the recent Scistan Arbitration Commission under Sir A. H. McMahon. Unfortunately % 
large number of the labels attached to the specimens have become illegible in spirit, 
but all those which 1 have been able to read, indicate localities on one side <nr the otter 
of, but always inclose proximity to, the Perso-Baluch frontier^ A single specimi^ of 
Ophiomorus tridactylus appears to be actually from Persian Seistan, but even this is not quite 
clear. In any case it is improbable that there is any great difference between the heifi«t- 
logical fauna of Persian Seistan and that of the north-western psdt of Baluchistan, .whui||^ 

I R*i R. h. Sainyal, Bahadur, tells me that in his long experience at the Gardens he has freqtieMly noted '' 

.specimens of D, mycierinana from tho Midnapur district of Bengal* (March Sth, 1906.*— N, A.) * ‘ ' . 

- Laidlaw, in Proc. ZooL Soc., 1901 (t), p. 5801 Annandale, Ftgu, Maiay. ZpoL i, p. 

^ Flower, in ^Var. aSioCrp 1899, p. 691. 

^ Since this was written an elaborate analysis of the diatrlbutioii of differmt variekiea' of the Cobra la IiMUl biM 
published by Col. Bannerman (yiaHm, Bombay Not. NUt Soc^XVi^ pp. 6i3B-643)e - ' 
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belongs 'zoologically, as is shown by the occurrence of such forms as Eryx jaculus, to Persia 
rather than to India. Alcock and Finn* have published an account of the Reptiles 
obtained in 1896 by the Afghan* Baluch Boundary Commission v/hich probably gives a 
truer idea of the same fauna, and I therefore give a list from their paper of the species they 
enumerate and describe. 


1. Reptiles Collected by the Seistan Commission (1903-5). 


Lizards— ^ 


Teratoscincus scincus § 
Agamura persica § 

Agama i.solepis § 
Phrynocephalus maculatus § 
Varanus griseus § 

Eremias velox § 
Ophiomorus tridactylus § 


(one specimen), 
(two specimen.s). 
(three specimens), 
(one specimen), 
(five specimens), 
(seven specimens), 
(five specimens). 


Snakes — ’i- 


Eiyx jaculus || 

Lycodon striatus * || 

Zamenis diadema ^ 

„ karelinii § 
Taphrometopum lineolatum § 
Dipsadomorphus trigonatus ) 
var., melanocephalus ( 
Echis carinatus § * 


(five specimens). 

(one specimen). 

(two specimens). 

(ten specimens). 

(eight specimens). 

(seven specimens). 

(seventeen specimens). 


1 

Also several specimens in a bad state of preservation. 


S’. Reptiles Collected by the Afghan- Balucii Expedition (1896). 
Lizards— 

Teratoscincus scincus. § 

Ceramodactylus afifinis. 

Stenodactylus orientalis. 

Gymnodactylus sp. {prox. kachensis). 

Agamura cruralis. 

„ persica. § 

Agama isolepis. § 

„ nupta. 

Phrynocephalus Olivieri. 

» omatus. 


» ymrn. At. Soc. 6tngal, (a). 1896, pp. S3o-s66. 
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Phrynocephalus maculatus. § 
„ euptilopus. 

,, luteoguttatus. 

Uromastix a.smussii. 

Varanus griso.fts. § 
Acanthodactylus •cantoris. 
Eremia.s guttulata. 

,, velox. § 

Scaptira .scripta. 

,, aporosceles. 
Ablepharus brandtii. 
Ophiomorus tridactylus. § 

Snakes — 

Glauconia blanfordii. 
Lytorhynchus ridge:*wayi. 

„ maynardi. 

Zamenis diadema. § 

,, karelinii. § 

„ rhodorachis. 
I'aphrometopum lineolatum. § 
Eristocophis macmahonii. 
Echis carinatus. • § 


The following is a list of the Reptiles recorded from Rdman&d. Those whose 
names are enclosed in square brackets are noted by Thurston (op. cit,), the remainder 
were collected or examined by myself, specimens of all but Naia tripudians having 
been preserved ; — 


3. Reptiles Recorded from RAmAnAd. 

Tortoises — 

Testudo elegans. 

Nicoria trijuga var. thermalis. 


Tizards — 

Hemidactylus frenatus. 

,, brookii. 
Hemidactylus leschenaultii. 

„ triedrus. 

Teratolepis scabriceps. 
Sitana ponticeriana. 

Calotes gigas. 

Mabuia bibronii. 

Lygosoma punctatum. 


Chameleon — 


Chameleon calcaratus. 
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Snakes — 

Typhlops braminus var. arenicola. 
„ limbrickii. 

„ psammophilus. 

Eryx johnii. 

„ conicus. 

[Lycodon aulicus.] 

„ striatus.* 

Zamenis mucosus. 

Dendrophis pictus. 

Tropidonotus piscator. 

[ „ stolatus.] 

Dryophis myterizans. 

Naia tripudians. 

Echis carinatus.* 




I he names of species which occur in futhor of lists i or 2 and also in list arc 
marked with a * ; of those which occur in both i and 2 with a ; and of those which 
are confined to 2, with a||. 

Of the 14 species and 13 genera included in the first list 3 species and 2 genera 
are not included in the second, while of the 31 species and 24 genera in the second, 20 
species and 10 genera are not included in the first. We may, however, regard th«'se two 
lists as complementary to one another. Of the 26 species and 18 genera in the third list, 
2 species and 4 genera are common to it and to one or both of the* first tw(j. 


NOTES ON DISTRIBUTION. 

On the whole, the inclusion of such forms as Echis carinahis, Eryx conicus, and Ery.\ 
johntt in *^the fauna of Rdmandd suggests that this fauna is a desert fauna of wide 
distribution in India. The most superficial examination, however, of the lists given on 
the preceding pages will show that there is a very great difference between tin? fauna 
of the deserts of the extreme north-western (political) border of India and that of the 
desert tracts in the south-eastern corner of the Peninsular Area. As Blanford ' has 
pointed out, a great part of Baluchi.stan belongs practically to the Palajarctic Region, anti 
this observation is well borne out by the collections recently made on the north<;rn border 
of that country. We may note in passing the comparatively large number of Lacertida* in 
theftwo first lists given above, or at any rate in the second list, which is much more nearly 
complete than the first. There are no members of this family in my Rdmanad collection, 
and it is doubtful whether any exist in the area it represents. In the Afghan-Baluch list, 
on the other hand, no less than live .species, representing three genera, are recorded, A 
similar difference may be noted as regards the genera of the Agamids included in the 

I Pkil. Trans. Ray. Sac. B. CXCIV, 1901. p. .117, etr. 
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two faunas. Those from the North-West Frontier belong to the genera Agama, Pkfytuh 
cephalus and Uroniastix, all of which are typically Pal®arctic and Hthopian ; while those 
from Ramandd represent Calotes and Sitana, the first of which is confined to the Oriental 
Region, while the second is peculiar to the Indian Peninsula,’ in which it is represented by 
a .single species. Further, fthe genus Lytorhynchus is essentially a .northern genus, while 
the species of Eryx which occurs on the North-W^est Frontier is not that of Peninsular 
India but ranges from the north of Baluchistan to South-Eastern Europe and North 
Africa. 

Of the species which occur on the Frontier and also in RdmanAd, Echis carinatus is 
found in “ desert or sandy districts of Africa north of the equator ; Southern Asia, from 
Transcaspia to India,’' but apparently not east of Bengal ; while Lycodon sttiatus, 
has only been recorded from Transcaspia, India and Ceylon. As the latter snake ilr 
more abundant in the northern parts of India than in the southern, and more frequently 
found in barren localities than in places with a luxuriant vegetation, we may probably re- 
gard both it and Echis carinatus as originally northern and desert forms which have been 
able, owing to some peculiarity of constitution, to survive in southern, arid, in the case 
of Z,. striatus, in rather damp localities, to which individuals have at some period made 
their way. 

Regarding the species in the Rdmandd fauna which are not represented even by 
near allies in that of the North-West Frontier, the majority of them are true Oriental forms 
widely spread in their own region. Such are Zamenis mucosus, which occurs throughout 
Peninsular India, Ceylon, Burma, in Afghanistan, S. China, Siam, Malaya and Java/ 
Deniiorphis pictus, a common Indo-Malayan and Ceylonese species ; Tropidonotu^ piscator^ 
with a range somewhat similar to that of D. pictus ; Naia tripudians, which isibund all 
over the Indo-Malayan countries and extends its range northwards into Persia, 
Afghanistan and Turkestan; to a less extent, Dryophis mycterizans^ ocCuiring 
throughout the greater part of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and in Siam; and also 
HemidactyJus ksche-naultii , known from India, Ceylon, and Malaya. / 

leaving out of consideration two other species of which, being hojjse 

Lizards, have an extremely wide adventitious distribution, there remains an element condimd 
to Peninsular India and Ceylon, and this may be further subdivided. In the $r8t place we 
have forms which occur practically all over the Peninsula. Of these the mo^ noteworthy aim ’ 
Tcstudo elegans, Sitana pottticeriana and Citamaleon calcaratus. These three reptU^ Occur 
almost everywhere in Peninsular India except in the lower Ganges plain and oii the, ^^^*08 
of the Himalayas. The Indian Chameleon is found on the west coaft of riie pei^nsuht 
far north as Smd ; on the east coast it probably does not range nmch -to the 
the extreme south of Lower Bengal, but it is said to be common in Bihar andji 
abundant in Orissa, in the south of the ^ninsula and in Ceylon. Probably-the cUmn^;.: 
of Lower Bengal proper is too damp for me three species last mentioned*. tW9 
enjoy a sanely soil, while the Chameleon appeius to avoi^ jungles w^hicH are 
So far as it is possible to say, what is true of this sp€Ncies is idsO true ^ ^ 

may be a race of Caloks versicolor in some way adapted for suryiyal iri jp^lawJS wht^ y^^ 
tion is rather .scanty, for even in Colombo, which always strikes the truv^l^ ha 
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pecuHiurly tropical as regards its vegetation, a very great proportion of the flora is not 
indigenous and the soil is naturally anything but fertile. 

Secondly, as regards the peninsular element in the fauna of Rdmandd, there are 
two reptiles which are peculiar to Central and Southern India and to the le.ss densely 
wooded districts of Ceylon. These are Hemidactylm Iriednis and Mabuia bibroiiii, while 
the Tortoise Nicoria trijuga var. thermalis is probably confined to Ceylon and the imme- 
diately adjacent part of the mainland of India, as may also be the case with the Frog 
Rana greenii. 

Lastly, there are four Reptiles which have not hitherto been described. One of these, 
Teratoi€fiii%eairiceps, belongs to a genus hitherto only known from Central India and Sind, 
^hile the others are forms of a genus occurring in Southen Europe, all over Africa, Southern 
^'AAia, and tropical America, and throughout the , greater part of Australasia. As these 
three forms all exhibit a very obvious sign of modification in connection with a 
desert life, ^d as few resembling them in this respect have been taken elsewhere in India, 
it is possible that they may have originated in Ramandd.* 

To sum up, (i) the Reptiles of Rdmanad represent, in the main, a fauna widely spread 
in the Oriental Region and capable of existence under various conditions of life; (2) 
some of the species are confined to Peninsular India, and (3) a few to the Deccan, South- 
ern India, and Ceylon (the last two catagories consisting chiefly of forms which avoid 
luxuriant vegetation) ; (4) several may be of local origin; and (5) one or two have 
probably extended their range at some period through the waste places ot Peninsular 
India from the north. There is no relationship between the Reptiles of Rdmandd and 
those ol the Malabar coast and hills, and such relations as do exist between the former and 
the Reptiles of Malaya are of a most general character. 

NOTES ON COLOUR. 

> As regards coloration, the most remarkable forms obtained from Rdmandd are the 
three r^reseiitatives of the genus Typhlops, all of which were notable for the small 
amount of pigment present in their skin. Comparatively few species of their family are 
khovirn from desert localities in Asia, but of these, several (notably T. socotranus) 
ai« paler thah the majority of their relatives ; while some of the Glauconiida-, a family of 
itmilar habits and general appearance, are also pale in dry and sandy areas, a.s, for 
^kfdhpie^ in parts of Baluchistan and Central America {Glaucoma blanfordii and G. myopUa). 
At fifst sight it is difficult to distinguish between well-preserved specimens of G. blan- 
braminus var. arenicola, and I think that there can be no doubt that 
or of like conditions producing a like modification in 
8{wi^|N!is^:!^bhictttraiiy different from one a Similarly we find that the variety of the 

Snake {laments mucosas) from Rdmandd is paler in colour than that 
iirtiile Calotes gigas and Sitana ponticeriana, in spite of mark- 
' i^|$"^(j|^ch bi^pme conspicuous in certain situations, have also a general sandy look and 
: ^ cast by scanty vegetation upon sand, the 

^ extent of Testudo eligans and of the typical form of the Cobra, 

in the sandy districts of India. 
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The c|ucstion at once aciscs, “ How does the sandy coloration of desert animals, 
which is so well known in most sandy tracts, come about?” These Rdmandd forms, occur- 
ring in a small and probably very recent desert not separated by any great natural barrier 
from fertile districts, are of considerable interest as regards this question. The first 
point that becomes evident oh a critical examination of them is that their pale (or paler than 
ordinary) coloration is not essentially protective in all cases. Sitana ponticeHana, Calotes 
and the typical form of the Indian Cobra, are undoubtedly concealed by their 
coloration in such localities ; but the yellow Cobra of the dense Malayan forests, to which 
I have referred above, is much more sandy than any of these, while the R&manfid 
'I'yphlopid® and the Rat Snake from the same locality, though possibly rather less 
conspicuous than if they were darker, are by no means identical with sand in colour, but 
only have a vague approximation to it. This is especially true in the case of the T, iim- 
brkkii and the local variety of Typhlops braminus, which are distinctly flesh-coloured in life, 
and of T. psammophilus, which, judging from the inten.se pigmentation of its eyes, may 
be endowed with some powers of vision and therefore may exist under conditions which 
would expose it more directly to the effects of light. It is curious that the snakes most 
highly modified as regards colour in this locality are those which would seem to be the 
least often exposed directly to light, as burrowers. It is well known, however, that the 
hair of many tropical mammals, which live more or less in the shade, takes on a reddish 
or yellowish tinge owing to exposure. I may instance the black-backed variety of the 
s<|uirrel Ratu/a bicolor, the back of which, in specimens which have not recently cast 
their coat, becomes distinctly reddish. We know, moreover, that, even in temperate 
localities, some slight change may substitute yellow pigment for black in the feathers 
of birds — a phenomena which occurs not infrequently in the Puffin {Pratercuia arctied) of 
Iceland, where individuals with the back mottled with white and yellow, instead of being 
black, are sometimes produced. It would, therefore, appear possible that even indirect 
exposure to the steady glare of light that occurs in tropical and subtropical deserts may pro- 
duce an extreme degree of yellowing in delicate organisms. The transmission of the paler 
type of coloration thus brought about would not necessarily postulate the transihission of 
acc^uired characters ; for the light might well effect the embryo in the egg or in the body of the 
mother, the decrease in intensity of pigmentation of the a.dult giving, in the latter case, a 
readier access for the light to the foetus. Indeed, it is possible that the light might even 
affect the generative organs of the parents to such an extent that they produced, under 
all conditions, paler offspring, which were not able to transmit to the third genera- 
tion the power of producing pigment of great intensity. Such considerations must be 
largely speculative, until we are in a position to state definitely not only what change 
are produced iti the coloration of tropical animals, directly of indirectly, by environmlsnt, 
but also what is the structural difference between different animal pigments. 

The Reptiles of Rdmanad are, for the most part, forms which are sufficiently gener- 
alized in coloration, as in structure, to survive in a considerable variety of environ|nent8, 
without dying out individually, or perishing as ’epecies by evolution in some new 
direction ; but a few of them exhibit very obvious modifications, probably due direedy to 
the effect of change of environment upon the breed, possibly even upon the individual* 
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Introduction. 

The season of my visit to Rdmandd was not a favourable one for obtainingf 
Insects and Araehnida, and my collection in these groups is small. It is unlikely, 
except by the merest chance, that any form at all rare in the neighbourhood was taken, 
and certainly many of the common .species were not collected. A considerable part of 
the collection, moreover, consists of small or obscure Insects and Spiders which I have 
not ventured to name. • Systematic entomology is, among all the branches of zoology, the 
work of specialists in the various orders and families, and it is only the existence of mono- 
graphs such as those in the “'Fauna of India ’’ series that makes it po.s.sible for one, who 
is not a specialist, to take a comprehensive view of the arthropodous fauna of a locality. 
Had it not been for the existence in the Indian Museum of sjjecimens named by de 
Saussure, de Selys, Wood-Mason and other experts, and for the publication, in the 
series mentioned, of the volumes by Bingham, Distant and Pocock, and, elsewhere, of 
the papbrs on Orthoptera by de Saussure, Brunner von Wattenwyl and Bolivar, even the 
partial working out of this small collection would have been impos.sible. Nevertheless, 

^ the very exclusiveness of the collection gives it a certain interest, and it is important to 
ascertain any details regarding the habits and modiheations of Insects living under 
conditions so unfavourable. My thanks are due to Mr. C. A. Paiva, Entomological 
Assistant in the Indian Museum, who has given me help in the preliminary work of 
sorting and comparison. 
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Insects 

Blattidae 

Mantids 

Acridiidse 

Locustidae 

Gryllidae 

Odonata 

Apidae 

Eumenidae 

Vespidae 

Sphegidae 

Fonnicidae 

Scarabaeidae 


AND ArACHNIDA COLLECTED IN RAMANAd, AugUSt, I9O5. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

Blatta^upellectilium, Serv. 

Stylopyga ornata, Br. 

„ rhombifolia, Stol. 

Pseudoglomeris flavicornis (Bunn.). 

Hieroduia coarctata, Sauss. 

Epacromia tamulus (Fabr.). 

Chrotogonus oxyptenis (Blanch.). 

Atractomorpha crenulata (Fabr.). 

Acridium aeruginosum, Burm. 

Demodocus capensis (Thunb.). 

Acanthodis ululina, Gu6r. 

Gryllotalpa africana, Pal. de B. 

Cophogryllus arenicola, sp. nov. 

NEUROPTERA. 

Brachydiplax sobrina, Selys. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

Xylocopa amethystina, Fabr. 

Eumenes conica, Fabr. 

Vespa cincta, P'abr. 

Icaria marginata (Lepel). 

Sceliphron violaceum, (Fabr.). 

Camponotiih compressus (Fabr.)f 

COLEOPTERA. 

Phyllognathus sllenus (Fatv.). 

AnomaJa fratema, Burm. 

Serica Calcutta;, Brenske. 
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Cicendelidae 

Carabidse 

Buprestidse 

Cantharides 

Cerambycidae 


Cicendela biramosa, Fabr. 

Anthia sexguttata, Fabr. 

Sternocera chrysis, Fabr. 

Mylabris balteata (Pall.). 

Acanthophorus serraticornis, Oliv. 
Batocera rubus (Linn.). 


Lycaenidae 

Heridae 


Papilionidae 


LEPIDOPTERA RHOPALOCERA. 
Catachrysops pandava (Hors.). 

Catopsilia pyranthe (Linn.). 

Terias hecaboides, M4ndt. 

Terracolus danae, Fabr. 

Papilio hector, Linn. 


Pentatomidae 


Lygaeidae 


Hyditifnetridae 
f ; Redttviidae 


;;.;j|^psldsk, 



HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA. 

Aspongopus janus (Fabr.). 

Piezodorus rubrofasciatus (Fabr.). 

Lygaeus militaris (Fabr.). 

. Aphanus sordid us (Fabr.). 

» Dieuches leucoceras (Walk.). 

* Geocoris tricolor (Fabr.). 

Astacdps sp. 

Mesovelia mulsanti, Buch. White. 
Gerris fossarum (Fabr.). 

Physorhynchus coprologua, spi nov. 

Lygus biseratensis, Dist. 

HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA. 

Leptocentrus taunts (Fabr.)^ 
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20G 


Buthidie 

Scorpionida- 


SCORPIONES. 

Buthus tamulus (Fabr.). 

Palarrfnaeus swamm^rdami sttbsp. lucidipes, Smn. 


Theraphobida 

Pholcida 

Clubionida* 


ARANE^. 

Ptacilotheria striata, Pck. 
Artema atlanta, Walck, 

I leteropoda venatoria (Linn.). 


Trombidiida 


ACARI. 

'J'rombidium )«^randissimum (Koch.). 


ORTllOPTERA FROM RAMANAD. 

I. Blatta .supellectilium, Serv. 

B. cubensis, de Saussurc, M<fm. Mex., III., Orthopt^res, p. io8, pi. I„ fig. 15. 

B. (Phyllodromia) supellcctHium, Bolivar in Ann. Soc, Ent. France, LXVI., 1897, 
p. 289. 

Phyllodromia supellectillium, Kirby, Cat. Orthopt.. I., 1904, p. 88. 

A single male from the town of Rdmandd. On the whole it agrees with de Saus- 
sure’.s figure of B. cubensis, but is distinctly smaller and less brilliantly coloured than the 
individual depicted by him. It has indications of a pale triangle ' on the dark part of the 
thorax, but not so distinctly as Kirby’s H. delta (Distant, Ins. Tranvaal, I., pi. • I., ^ fig. 4). 

Bolivar has recorded the species from Southern India, and it js found throughout the 
Peninsular region. It also occurs in Brazil, Cuba, the Antilles and Tropical Africa. It 
was hitherto represented in the collection of the Indian Museum by a single specimen 
only, But it is not uncommon in hou.ses in Calcutta and at Chakardharpur in Chota 
Nagpur. In Cuba it is said to be extremely common. 


II. Stylopyga ornata, Br. 

Dorylaea ornata, Kirby, Cat. Otthopt,, I., 1904, p. 135. * 

A large female, running on the sand a short distance above tide-mark at night 
Kilakarai, Gulf of Manaar. 

We have an imperfect female (named by de Sausstire) from Mysore. Kirby gives 
the distribution, “ India (?).” The species is evidently racre, 

* The absence or presence of this mark seems^ judging fvoip a larg^ nuni^r of esamplea killed and preserved, to be 

chiefly or entirely due to the pnethod in'which individaat speeHiiefis are dlNed. (March loth, i^od. — N. A.) ^ ,, 
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III. StYLOPYGA RHOMBIFOLIA, Stiill. 

S, iieeora.t3i, j^runner tn Ann. Mus, Genova^ (2) XIII., 1893, p. 35. 

Doiylaea rhombifolia, Kirby., Cat. OrtkopL, I., 1904, p. 135. 

Solitary fein^6s pf this Cochroach aro not uncommon in August under stones on the 
stretches of almost bare sand on the Indian shore of Pamberi Passage. 

' The sjpecies is widely. distributed in the. Tropics of both Hemisphere.s. Wc have a 
specimen .frain Zanzibar, and others from Java, .Upper Burma, Chota Nagpur, and Cal- 
cutta, in the gardens of which the species is common under flower-pots. Brunner records 
5. from Mandalay. There are specimens in the collection of the Entomologi.st 

pf the (government of India from Bombay and Bihar. 

IV. PSEUbOGLOMERlS. FLAVICORNIS. (Burm. 

V, ^SiVicbrnTlA, Bolivar in Ann. Soc. Ent. Frame, LXVI., 1897, p. 300; Kit by, Cat. 
Orthopt., I., 1904, p. 190. 

Several males and females from the town of RSmandd. The latter, agree very 
closely^ except that their feet are rusty instead of white, with Bolivar's description of an 
Indiah specimen which he identified a little doubtfully" with Burmeister’s Dcroealymna 
flavicornis. 

In the male the head, pronotum, lower surface of the body and base of the 
tegmina are pitchy black,' which fades to very dark brown towards the margin of the 
'tegmina; the anterior part of the wings is tinged with the latter .shade, the posterior clear 
and almost colourless; the antennae, tibiae and femora arc rusty, the‘,i>alpi bright 
yellow, the tarsi and cerci fulvous, the dorsal surface of the abdomen rich golden brown, 
becoming darker in front. The pronotum entirely covers the head; it is large,,dei)re.ssed, 
subtriangular, densely punctured, slightly raised in the centre; the tegmina are long apd 
narrow, rounded at-the extremity; the wings large. The abdomen is flat above and 
below, having extremely little depth ; the wings and tegmina fii very close to it when 
folded. The cerci are, very short, as also are the legs. 

In life the body of the female is even less compressed than would appear from dried 

Specimens. * ^ - 

• Both sexes are admirably fitted for living under the bark of trees, in which position 
I found them abundant on Tamarinds at Rdmandd. They insinuated them.selves with 
such agility into the lowest cracks that it was very difficult to dislodge them. The 
slightly-arched dorsal surface of the females doubtless protects them from being crushed 
lynder such conditions, while the flatter males are shielded by their tegmina, 
r from Java; Kirby records the speciesTrom. 

Tena^rim and (Cambodia; Bolivar’s specimen ap^5arently came from Southern India. 
The foUblirinig' are the dimen^pits of specimens from R&man&d ^ 

. r 13 .mm. ii mm. 

' 5 .» 6 *. 

ISxiihhle) wings ^ , .26 * „ — . 
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V. Htkrooula coarctata, Sauss. 

n. coarctata, /ic Saussure in Bull. Ent. Suisse, 111., 1869, p. 67, 9 ; Boltvar, op, eti., 
|). 3 1 1, : Kirby, Cat. Orthopt,, I., 1904, p. 245. 

Two females from Ramatiid. Immature specimens were common in August on 
hushes of Cassia ait ricu lata at iMaiKlapam. 

Specinums have been recorded from Australia, but it is a little doubtful whether they 
really l)eIong to the same species. The true H. coarctata is common in all the more .sandy 
parts of India, from .Sind to Bengal and Cape Comorin. Some of the specimens in the 
Indian Mu.seum have* been identified by de .Saussure. 

The flowers of Cassia auriculata are by far the most conspicuous objects in the sandy 
wastes of Ramanad, and there can be no doubt that the Mantis benefits as regards its 
food by haunting their vicinity. Cf. pp. 185-186, antca. 

No specimens of the Phasmidx* or the Earwigs were seen in Rdmanad. 


VI. Epacromia tamulus (Fabr.) 

Common together with the succeeding species. A widely distributed form in India. 

VII. Chrotogonus oxypterus (Blanch.) 

Ch. oxypterus, Bolivar, op. cit., p. 605. 

This .species is very common on sand, but not on the seashore. Although it 
c.xhibits considerable variation as regards the minute details of its coloration, it is 
always mo.st inconspicuous when resting on a sandy soil, especially in the shade of the 
wiry gras.ses and thorns which are produced by such a soil. As a rule, the first indication 
of its pre.sence is given, at any rate to a human eye, by the movement of its leap, which 
is verj" long for the size of the in.sect. 

1 think that I am right in the identification, Ch. oxypterus, judging from Bolivar's 
remarks, api)ears to be the common one in Madura, but the species are difficult to 
distinguish except by comparison, and Ch. trcuhypterus is the only form authentically named 
that 1 have been able to examine. 

Vlll. Atractomorpha crenulata (Fabr.). 

Not uncommon at Rdmanad among low vegetation. 

IX. Acridium aeruginosl’m. Burm. 

A. aeruginosum. Cotes, Ind. Mus. Notes III., 1898, p. 21. 

According to Cotes, this Locust is very variable in colour and sometimes becomes 
destructive on account of its numbers in Madras. I only saw a few specimens, all of which 
were very small and pale in colour. 
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X. Demodocus capensis (Thurib.). 

Only one specimen taken. It is considerably smaller and paler in colour than indivi- 
duals in the Museum from Calcutta. Probably both it and the examples of the prec<‘- 
ding species may be taken to represent dry-season forms. 

XI. Acanthodis lilulina, Guer. 

A specimen was brought me at Ramandd clinging to a stick. Its attitude was 
exactly that of Salk rophy Ilia rugosa as figured by Willey in Spo/ia Xiylaniai, Vol. 11. This 
attitude is one maintained during rest by many of those Pseudophyllides which rescunble 
the bark of trees {e.g. Acanthodis impoea/is). Leaf-like species freijuently also adopt it, 
especially during early life before the wings and tegniina an^ fully d*’veloi)ed. In the 
latter case the position chosen is the midrib or stalk of a gn.'en leaf, in the former a tree 
trunk or withered twig. It is less easy to startle Acanthodis ulnlina from this admirably 
adaptive attitude than is usually the case with the bark-like or stick-like Piiasmides, 
which frequently assume a very similar one, while the species which live among grass or 
canes often spread out their limbs in an irregular formation. 

XII. Grylcotalpa africana, Pal. de B. 

This appears to be the common peninsular species, while G. vulgaris is more abun- 
dant on the North-West Frontier. A specimen, of rather small si/ie, of G. a/iicana was 
brought to me at Rdmandd. 

XIII. CopiioGRYLi.us arknicoi.a, sp. nov. 

9 Body cylindrical, stout; head large, globular, with broad inter-antennal space; 
pronotum large, much broader than long, simple ; tegmina persisting as minute vestiges, 
cerci long, provided with long, fine hairs to the tips, ovipositor not mon* than half the; 
length of the abdomen, barely' longer than the cerci, feebly i-xiianded at the tip. Colour 
varying with the state ‘of pre.servation ; in life pale testaceous, clouded with brown on 
the outer surface of the posterior femora, with brown markings at the lowi’r (‘xtremity of 
all the femora, and sometimes with a row of dark .spots across the head between the eyes. 
Surface smooth, with fine .scattered hairs, irregularly .shaped tracts of grey pubescence on 
the lateral lobes of the pronotum. 

Total length ... 

Breadth of pronotum 

Length 

Length of cerci 

Length of ovipositor 

This species is not uncommon under stones on the sandy’ wastes at .Mandaiiam, but 
only females were seen. Each had formed round itself an oval wall of .sand grains, which 
were loosely fastened together. Above, this wall was fastened to the base of (he stones ; 


mm. 

-• -27-5 
6 

••• 4-5 

7 

8 
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below it terminated in the general surface of the sand. Probably the cricket protects it$elf 
in this way against centepcdes, a .species of Scolopendra being abundant under the 
stones. 

ORTHOPTiiiRA OF THE SEISTAN MISSION. 

We have lately received £it *the Mu.seum a small collection of insects made by a 
collector attached to the Seistan Boundary Commission under Sir A. H. McMahon. 
The specimens appear to have come mo.stly from the British side of the Perso-Baluch 
frontier ; but they have no exact localities. It struck me that it might be interesting to 
compare this collection, made in a sandy and barren district at the other extremity of 
the Indian Empire, with my own from Rdmandd ; but I found it impossible to identify 
species belonging to any other group but the Orthoptera, although some general remarks 
on the collection are given on later pages. The following is an annotated list of the few 
Orthoptera,' taken. 

Mantid/U' — 

I. PSIiUDOMANTIS MACUl.ATA (Thunb.), ? i. 

Widely spread in the Oriental Region. 


2. Blepharopsis mendica (Fabr.). 

'I'hough the only specimen obtained is immature, I have no doubt as to its identity. 
We have a male from Sind, identified, dissected and carefully carded by Wood-Mason. 
which agrees closely with the descriptions. B. mendica is recorded from the Canaries, 
N. Africa and N.W. Asia. . ' 

Acridiida-; — 

3. Acridium peregrinum, Oliv. 

The common Locust of Northern India. 

Also two other species which I have been unable to identify. 

Gryulid.e — 

5. Gryllotalpa vulgaris, Latr. 

A large series, most of the specimens being of considerable size. 


6. Gryllus gracilipes, Sauss. <*'9. 

I think the two specimens obtained belong to this species, but cannot be certain.. 


7 * Liogryllus uimaculatos (De Geer) ?, 

The spots at the base of the tegmina are rather obscure in the one specimen ob- 
tained. This is one of the commonest of the Indian Crickets. 


There is also an Earwig {Upidura riparia Pall.) in the collection. Stt Burr in At . Sac . BtnpA , 1901$, p. ^ 
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LOCUSTID^— 

8. ScHizoDACTYLus MONSTROsus, Druiy. 

- Common in sandy soil in the neighbourhood of water in some parts of Northern India, 
but rather local ; flies to light at night, often in considerable numbers. Only two 
specimens were obtained on the Perso-Baluch border. 

NEUROPTERA FROM rAmANAD. 

The only species of the true Neuroptera observed or collected were two Myrmeleonidcs/ 
which I have been unable to identify. One, with transparent and colourle.ss wings, was 
common above tide-mark on the shore at Pamben, the other occurred on the .sand a short 
distance inland, being a larger and stouter form with wings spotted with black. Two 
somewhat similar species are represented in the Seistan collection. The “Ant Lions” 
are naturally restricted to localities where the soil is sandy, as sand is the suitable material 
for the pitfalls of their larvae. 

Of the Pseudo-Neuroptera, several species of Dragon Flies occurred round the 
slightly brackish pools in the sand near Pamben. Only one .specimen was, however, 
taken, and one Embiid. 


XIV. Brachydiplax sobrina, Sclys. 

A single female from Pamben, where the species is common. This specimen agrees 
closely with a Burmese example in the Museum named by de Selys. 

HYMENOPTERA FROM rAmANAD. 

The Hymenoptera in my collection form only a small proportion of the species that 
occur commonly in Rdmandd. Several Ants abound, and the number of Mason VV’as[)s 
and the like which frequent the edges of the tanks is certainly considerable. A large 
proportion of the Seistan collection consists of members of this order. 

XV. Xylocopa A.METHYsriNA, Fabr. 

A single female was taken on Rdm^swaram Island. Its right front wing is injured in a 
manner which suggests that it had been seized by a bird and so broken. 

XVI, XXVII. Eumenes conica & Vespa cincta, habr. 

A single specimen of each. 

XVII. ICARiA marginata (Lepel). 

A very common species at Rimandd. Bingham gives the distribution : “ Southern 
India. There are memerous specimens from Sikkim and Northern As.sam in our collec- 
tion whi'^ have been named Icarai marginato by Dudgeon and others. They doubtless 
represent a locdl race <rfthe species, the ground colour being a veiy dark-brown instead 
of the 'bright golden-brown of the typical form, which is that of Rdmandd. 
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XiX. ScRi.iPHRON vioLACEUM (Fabr.). 

This species was peculiarly common on Rameswaram Island at the time of my visit. 
Large numbers of individuals were noted in the evening clinging together to loose ends 
of thatch hanging from thc^ eaves of a house at Pamben. They exhibited considerable 
individual and sexual variation as regards size. 

XX. Camponotus compressus (Fabr.). 

C. maculatus, raw compressus, lVrouf;hton in Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., VII, 
p. 30 . 

A very common species both at Mandapam and at Rdmandd. 

Its habits in the district under consideration evidently differ somewhat from those of 
colonies living in the neighbourhood of Bombay as described by Wroughton. The nests 
are made either in the bare sand, irrespective of any shade, or in the walls and 
foundations of houses. Winged males and females were noted in August in the nests, 
and flew to light at night after a shower of rain. 

COLEOPTERA FROM RAMAnAd. 

I'he bulk of the whole collection consists of small Coleoptera, only a few of which it 
has been possible to name. Unnamed forms belong to the Melolonthidte, Carabidse, 
Bostrychid®, Elateridaj, Tenebrionidise, Chrysomelidse (gen. Gallerwellci), Curculionidae, 
and one or two of the more obscure aquatic families ; the majority are Melolonthidae 
(Coprides), and there are not more than two species of each of the other families named. 
A Galkrucella was common at Mandapam in the flowers of Cassia auriculaUi, and there 
were numerous minute Water Beetles in all the pools and tanks both on Rdm^swarem 
Island and on the mainland. A small black Tenebrionid was remarkable for the great, 
powers of resistance it exhibited. Unlike the other Beetles noted, it did not remain in 
the shade or concealed during the heat of the day, but walked about on the bare sand. 
A specimen put in a fresh cyanide bottle did not succumb for 48 hours. A small 
black-and-white weevil showed similar but less marked immunity in the same circum- 
stances. None of the unnamed species exhibit any marked peculiarity of structure, 
and all, with the exception of the weevil mentioned, are dark or inconspicuous in colour, 
without showing any particular adaptation in this respect to their environment. 

As I have no particular comment to make on the majority of the specimens, it will 
be unnecessary to note the whole of the species individually. * 

XXIII. Serica CALCUTTiB, Brenske. 

S. calcutUe, Brenske in Ind. Mus. Notes, 1899, IV. p. 176, pi. Xlll. fig. 3. 

A species of Serica is common in Rdmandd on the flowers of Ccsssia auriculata which 
apj>ears to be identical with this form. I have compared specimens with Brenske’s types . 
in the Indian Museum. 
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XXIV. CiCENDKLA BIRAMOSA, Fabr, 

This is a common species in Southern India. I found it very common on the 
sea-shore at Pamben, in a very similar environment to that in which C. suptatrensis ' occurs 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

On several occasions a Robber Hy of the genus Propiachns was observed carr} ing 
off specimens of C. biramosa as its prey. 

XXVI. Sternocera chrvsis, Fabr. 

This species evidently aestivates during dry weather, as large numbers appeared 
at R&man4d on the day following a shower of rain, all having a hard, fully formed 
integument. 

. I believe that the different phases which some have regarded as separate allied 
species, but which are usually now grouped together under the above name, are, to some 
extent, due to the state of preservation of specimens. 

XXVII. Mylabris balteata (Pall.). 

This conspicuous little Beetle was common at Pamben near the sea. I saw it on the 
wing at all times of day, and watched an individual feeding on a dead shoot of Spiuifex 
squatrosus in the evening. 

LEPIDOPTERA RHOPALOCERA FROM RAMANAD. 

XXXI. Catachry.sops pandava (Hors.). 

Common at Pamben, chiefly among the stunted thorns just above tide-mark on the 
shore. Specimens fresh and unworn. 

XXXII. Catopsieia pvra.nthe (Linn.). 

Common at Rdmandd,and at Rdmeswarem, less .so at Pamben and Mandapam. 
Specimens in excellent condition. 

XXXIII. Terias hecaboides, M^n^t. 

Not very common. In good condition. 

XXXIV. Terracolus rjANAii (Fabr.). 

Not uncommon at Rdmandd. . The specimens are in very bad condition. 

XXXV. Papiuo hector, Linn. 

. Probably the commonest and certainly the most conspicuous Butterfly at Pamben 
and Mandapam; not quite so abundant at Rdnian&d. 

i Sm Robliisoiir in Annandale and Robinson, Fascic. Malay.t Zool„ Vol. 1., p. i8ot 
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This fine species is most frequently seen on the wing a short time before sunset, or 
at any rate after the heat of the day has abated. It flies high, but descends to fe^ on 
the flowers of certain plants which grow in the sand. 

HEMIPTEkA HETEROPTERA FROM rAmANAD. 

The llemiptera are fairly well represented in the Collection, considerably more so 
than in that of the Scistan Commission. In addition to the species named, several small 
representatives of the Notonectidae were obtained from pools on Rdm&waram Island. 


XXXVI. Aspongopus Janus (Fabr.). 

Very common in gardens at Rdmandd, where it seems to feed on a variety of plants. 

XXXVII. PiEzoDORus RUBROFAsciATus (Fabr.). 

Abundant on bushes of Cassia auriculata at Mandapam. 

XLII. Astacops, sp. 

A specimen was obtained at Rdmandd which differs from the type of A, occi4enUsHs, 
Distant, (the only species of the genus as yet recorded from India) in having the abdomen 
of a uniform pale fulvous below and in its small size (length 5 mm.). It may represent 
a variety of this form. 


XLIII. Mesovelia MULSANTi, Bttfeh. White. 

Although immature specimens only were obtained, 1 have very little doubt as to 
their species, as I have compared them with fresh examples of different ages from 
Calcutta. ' ■ ' ' ■ 

At Pamben, this little Surface Bug was abundant on slightly braclci^>^^l^^' It < 
runs with great rapidity on the surface of the water and appetu^io be commoh' 

India.* 

The larvae are of an almost uniform pale-green. 


XLIV. Physormynchus cofrolocus, sp, nov, 

« Apterous ; body moderately stout ; head narrow, the ante-ocular par| mmicii 
longer than the post-ocular; anterior section of the pronotum consaderaUy longeir than 
the posterior, globose, deeply corrugated longitudinally; dorsal sm'fiKie abdhnMSil 
almost flat, finaUy striated transversely, the maigi^ flattened and tufn^ 

X . < 


I t uke IW. opportunltr to record the mioote Hngtinul*, 

tanks, being easily distinguished from its e«|aa!ly minute congener, MitfeStit odnociimt of lilt 

The former species has lateiy been recorded ^ from Java t>y UMdln In iliefc. tarll, jh 

1906.— N. A.) 
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ventral surface concave. First joint of the antennx* shorter than the second : the anterior 
femora feebly thickened, non-tuberculate. The body, limV>s and antenna? finely pilose. 
The head, rostrum, pronotum, dorsal surface of the abdomen and the femora dull black ; 
the ventral surface shining’ black ; hairs piceous ; antennie, ^ibia? and tarsi ferruginous. 

A single specimen, taken at Rdmandd in a manure-heap in a garden. 

-* XL\'. k^YGi’s BisKRATKNsis. Distant. 

L. biseratensis, Distant in Annandak and Robimou, Fascu. Malay, /ool. i, p. 269, 

pi. XVI, fig. II. 

A single specimen, from the flowers of Cassia amicu/ata at Mandapam, 

This individual agrees clo.sely with DLstant’s figure P, the type from the Malay Penin- 
sula, except that the cuneus is slightly paler in colour. 

The species, found in Ceylon, Burma, and the .Siame.se Mala)' States, does not apj)ear 
to have been previously recorded from India proper. 

Hemtptkra Homoptkra. 

Of this suborder, only a few individuals were .seen. In addition to the common Le/^to- 
centrus taunts (Fabr.) one or two minute Ja.ssids and a small Fulgorid were obtained. 
These I have not been able to identify. 

ARACHNIDA FROM RA.MANAD. 

The Arachnida, speaking generally, are even more poorly repre.seiited than the 
Insects during the dry season in Rdmanad. Among the spiders, a few Attidie were 
common on the walls of houses; while numbers of Scorpions, belonging to the two forms 
noted above, were brought me at all my halting places. Trombidinm p^randhsimiim and 
a.Tick, .which attacked dogs and cattle, must have been extremely abundant both on 
R&m^swaram Island and on the mainland. An unnamed .spider of the family Thomisidse 
Was observed in^the yellow flowers of Cassitt auriculata to which it was admirably 
adapted as regards colour. 

XLVI. BirrHos TAMi;r.i;s (Fabr.). 

All the specimens examined belonged to the typical form of thi.s species, which, 
according to Poc<^k, is the common variety of Southern India, In life, the female has a 
greenish tinge, which soon disappears in .spirit. 

XLVII. PALA,MNA5eS-.SWAMMRRDAMI SUbsp. I.CCIDtPKS, Smn. 

from the typical form by its yellow legs, occurs 
. ^pirnihonty aU Rfimandd desert/ in which I did not see the typical form. The 

yelfe»W is far browner in life than would appear from the examination of 

in spirit. Pocock gives R&man&d and Trichinopoly as localities. 
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XLVIII. PcECILOTHERIA STRIATA, Pock. 

This magnificent spider is apparently not uncommon on Acacia arabica near Pamben. 
It is probably confined to Southern India, the provenance of the type being, according to 
Pocock, doubtful. 

* XLIX. Artkma ati,anta (Walck.). 

This species fre<iuently spins in the dark corners of houses, but it is very abundant 
among the stunted thorns on the sea-shore at Pamben, their matted branches forming 
a very suitable support for tiie loose and irregular web. 

L. flKTEROPODA VENATORIA (Linn.). 

The common house-spider at Rdmanad, as in most parts of India and in many 
tropical countries. Pocock, however, records a second species, H. /aurei, from the same 
locality. 

LI. Trombidium grandissimum (Koch). 

r. grandissimum, Hill in yourn. As, Soc, Bengal, 1905, p. 74. 

V'ery little seems to be known as regards the habits and distribution of this handsome 
scarlet Mite. It appears to occur in all parts of India where the soil is sandy, in Burma, 
and possibly in the Himalayas ; but I have not seen .specimens from the Hills. 

In the drier regions it spends a considerable part of the year buried in the sand, 
but when the rains commence, it leaves this retreat immediately and lives for a short time 
on the surface. Numerous specimens appeared during my vi.sit to R&mandd, crawling 
on the sand the day after a shower of rain. They did not mount upon herbs or shrhbs. 
No more rain followed, and by the third day they had disappeared again. Some speci- 
mens were lately sent to me from Pamben, rolled in paper with a little j»nd and pack^ 
with .some preserved specimens in a tin-box. They were nearly a w^k oh the way 
and arrived in a torpid and shrivelled condition. I placed them in an insect cage nrkh 
some damp grass, and they gradually began to move about. Shortly afterwards they eara 
excreted a white liquid, which soon became solid and took oh' a chalky conaiikettcy. 
By the next day the majority of them had considerably increased in bulk, and tho^ 
which had not done so, quickly died. I could not discover, however, that they had ; 
eaten anything, and they refu.sed to take any notice of either succulent leaves, soft- 
bodied insects (.such as caterpillars, small Homoptera, etc.) and earthworks plh' csed'Jrt)-’: 
their way. At night they remained still and hid themselves under thiK grsiS.^ bt|t 
during the day-time they became very active, showing an extracu^linaiy ikcili^ 
finding any opening in their cage and attempting to crawl through it, ^ 

^ As many of them died and I was unable to discover how td 
placed the .sjirvivors in a glass bowl with damp sand 'at the tmttom. f 
began to burrow, and, as the sand was permitted to dry, many of ^hem «tnk 
a torpid condition, in which they have remained for sdU^d weeksi^C 
The way in which they burrowed was peculiar. The^ hrSt i^moyed a 
sand-grains very deliberately by means of the first pair of Ic^ which 
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little in progression and generally brandished in the air like antenna-. (Tlie two distal 
joints of these legs are somewhat enlarged and are (juite devoid of hair.) The palpi 
were also employed in removing the sand-grains. As soon as a slight cavity had been 
formed in this way, the cephalothorax and the anterior part of the abdomen were 
inserted into it. The liquid, or semi-liquid, contents of the’ abdomen were then squeezed 
away, by contraction of the body all towards the po.5terior extremity, which became; 
rounded and globular. A little more of the abdomen was then inserted, and its contents 
were then moved forward ; so that the animal progressed downwards by alternately- 
contracting and dilating itself in a^slow and orderly fashion. 

The material which rendered this action possible is a yellowish oil, which becomes 
darker and more solid on exposure to the air. The whole body cavity was closely- 
packed with this substance, but not so closely as to render the abdomen turgid This is 
evidently the oil used as a drug in Northern India and lately analysed by Mr. Hill, the 
red colour he ascribes to it being due to the pigment of the integument, which must have 
been extracted with it and not due to any constituent of itself. The pigment fades 
slowly in spirit ; probably owing to a misunderstanding as to its nature and uses, 
Europeans, both in Northern and in Southern India, frequently call the Mite the 
** Cochineal Insect.*' Doubtless the oil has a double function, (i) as a reserve food- 
supply which may be gradually drawn upon during aestivation or during brief [)eriods of 
activity ; and (2) as a hydraulic agency in burrowing. 

I notice that Ants, which in Calcutta even kill living cage-birds, and remove, as 
a rule, any particle of fresh animal or vegetable matter to which they can gain access, 
take no notice of either dead or living specimens of the Mite. The same is true of 
Cockroaches and of Spiders belonging to the families Attida? and Thomisida-, to which I 
have offered the Mites; whife a hungry Harrewa {Chlorof>sis jerdont), which immc*diately 
afterwards eat a grasshopper, did not make the slightest attempt to peck at a living 
Trombidium placed before it in its cage, but, on the contrary-, seemed alarmed and 
avoided the part of the floor of the cage on which the Mite was crawling. 

* REMARKS ON DISTRIBUTION. 

The interest of the collection is, from a geographical point of view', mainly nega- 
tive. The great majority of the species represented have a wide distribution and are 
aMe to exist in environments of many different characters. Such a form, for example, 
^ Bhdkt $»pellecHlium is spread through the tropics of both Hemispheres and occurs both 
in and in extremely damp localities. Even more striking is the case of another 
;wi^ Cockroach, Stylopyga rhombi folia ; for this species cannot fly' from one 

to ahcRher, and yet it is by no means confined to the close proximity of man. It is 
alt the ritofe cOTtous to find that its ally, S. ornata, is apparently a rare and local form , although 
..th^ is nothing in the specific characters of either species which would explain this dif- 
f^hch w Both the Cockro&hes la.st named are, to some extent, modified 

having become degenerate; while Pseudog/ovierts flavkornts has under- 
greater modifications in adaptation to its mode of life, the retiring 
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characu-r of which has probabl)- l aused its existence to be overlooked in many localities in 
which it is abundant. It is \'ery possible that Cof>hogryllus arenicola has been passed over 
in the .same wa\'. I'he other Orthoptera obtained reciuire no .special comment from the 
point of view of g'eo^'raph}’. 

All the I [ymenojjtera l)i«uyht from Ramandd belong to species which have a wide 
distribution in India and the .surrounding^ countries, with the ijossible exception of 
lull ia maifrinata, which, however, is represented by a closely allied race in North- 
Iia.stern India. 

The small number of Beetles which it has been possible to identify, and the little 
that is known about the Indian representatives of some of the more obscure or less 
attractive families, prevent any statement as to the geographical character of the 
Coleojjterous Fauna of the neighbourhood. 

I'hree out of the five Butterflies obtained are widely di.stributed forms. Of the two 
which remain, PapHio hector appears to be somewhat local in its occurrence, which is 
limited to the ea.stern half of India proper, the Himalayas, and Ceylon. It is found 
chiefly in .sand)- localitie.s. Catachrysops pandava'i^Tx. form characteristic of Southern India 
and Ceylon. 

"I'he ( iriental Hemiptera, at any rate as regards the smaller species, are as yet 
very imperfectly known, de.spitc the great advance which has been made in their study of 
recent yt?ar.s. .Many of them have a very extensive distribution. 

Of the Arachnida, Palamuau^ swammerdami lucidipcs is probably confined to the 
sandy districts of .Southern India, and the same may be true of the typical form of 
Bulliiis tamulus. Pcccilotheria striaici belongs to a genus characteristic of Southern India, 
while At tenia atlanta and Heteropoda nenatoria have a wide distribution, which in the case 
of the latum is due, at least partly, to the agency of man. Trombidium grandissimum 
occurs in Southern Europe and probably in other countries intermediate between the 
Mediterranean and India, in which it is found in localities widely separated from one 
another both in space and in climate. 

It is perhaps worth noting that not a single species in any order of the Arthropoda is 
rcpre.sentcd both in the Seistan Commission’s collection and in my»own from Rdmandd. 

'I'he above remarks show clearly that while the Insects of Ramandd may include 
among them certain forms fe.g., Cophogryllus arenicola) more or less adapted for living 
among.st barren sand, they cannot be said as a whole to form part of a Desert Fauna, the 
great majority of the more conspicuous forms being organisms of a hardy and little 
specialized nature which can endure a great variety of outward conditions without specific 
extinction. 

REMARKS ON COLOUR. 

If only a few of the Insects and Arachnida noted in Ramandd can be said to be 
definitely adapted, as far as coloration goes, to their surroundings, the great majority 
of them arc dull and inconspicuous. This is generally the case with the Arthropodous 
Fauna of desert localities. It may be more than a coincidence, however, that a 
very large proportion of the few conspicuous forms obtained in Rdmandd owe their 
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conspicuous character to the presence of red pig’ment in their integument, often con- 
trasted with black. Aspongopus Janus and Lygceus militaris, belonging to dilTerent 
families of the Hemiptera, are red and black; Papilio hectoy is black, red, and white; 
Tcrracolus danae, white, red, and black ; Mylabris balteata, red, orange, and black ; 
Trombidium grandissimum, yihoWy red. Perhaps the only other species which can really 
be called brilliant, namely. Terms hecaboides, is yellow and black. It .should be remarked, 
however, that this predominance of scarlet and allied colours does not occur in all de.serts. 
It is not exemplified among the specimens brought back by the Seistan Mis.sion, nor, so 
far as we have data, among those from other sandy and barren localities in India. I have 
not seen it mentioned as a feature of other sandy regions. Yellow and red are, however, 
according to Camerano, the characteristic colours of the fauna of the Oriental Region 
as a whole. Perhaps, if this author’s contention can be upheld, their marked occurrence 
in Rdmandd is only another proof of the generalized character of the Insect fauna ot the 
neighbourhood. 

i ZooU AftM.f 1884, p. 34 *- 




Notes on the Fauna of a Desert Tract in Soulhet'u Imlia, Part III. — A List o f 
a small collection of Mammals from Jidptandd. 

By R, C. Wroughton, F.E.S., Communuated by N. Annandalk. 

[Read Feb. 7Ui, 1906.] 

[Through the kindness of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S., the following list of the mammals procured 
during the month of August in the Rimanid subdivision of the Madura District has been drawn up in the 
British Museum. So little is known of the fauna of this curious little desert tract that it has seemed worth- 
while to publish the list. I have added a few notes, which are distinguished from Mr. VVroughton's text by 
being enclosed in square brackets, and also references to the late' Dr. VV. T. Blandford's volume on the 
Mammals in the ** Fauna of India'* series. The measurements given were taken on the fresh specimen. 
-N. A.] 

I. VULPES BENGALENSIS, ShaW. 

[P. bengalemis, Blandford, p. 148.] 

Skin quite normal. 

[An adult female. Measurements: Head and Body =*485 mm., 1 ail = 290 mm., Far =*70 mrn., Hind 
footai 1 1 1 mm.] 

2. Erinaceus micropus, Blyth. 

[E. micropus t Blanford, p. 218.] 

Apparently quite normal. 

[An adult male from near Kilakarai on the Gulf of Manaar. Measurements: Head and Bodysi^/ mm., 
Tail a. 8 mna., Ear « 23 mm.. Hind footway mm. Appears to be very local in Riinandd. Local name«-V«//«- 
pundru (thorn>pig). The flesh fried in ghi\% used as medicine for tvhooping-cougli.] 

3. P'UNAMBULUS PALMARUM, Linn. 

[Seiurus paJmarum (partim), Blanford, p. 383.] 

Rather dull coloured*, otherwise normal. 

fAh adult male with an Injured tail. Measurements; Head and BodyaiOj mm., Ear=ai6 mm.. Hind 
footB3g mm. This squirrel is very common throughout Rdmandd. All the specimens .seen re.sembled the 
one procured in colour. On several occasions I watched an Individual digging up ants from their nests in the 
•and by means of its forefeet.] 

4. Tatera cuvieri, Waterhou.se. 

* \Ger 6 illus indicus {partim), Blanford, p. 396.] 

I hayjt ho doubt that this form {cuvieri) will be separated from ittdicus when exami- 
nation of the group is complete. 

: CSshi^ skins uni specimens in spirit from Rimdswarem Island and the mainland of Rimandd. Measure- 
female: Head and Body a 134 nun.. Tall » 183 mm, Ear—iS mm.. Hlndfoot»39 mm, Eye 
fbbU^ anid ywyhig^ having, in consequence of its protrusion, almost a diseased look. This species is very 
: obhfiis^ j U mandd. It digs borrows af lent three feet deep. The Hindus of the district, who call It vtlytlhi 
(triiite rat), ape fond of its fledi, which they grind up wiUi various spices.] 
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5. Mus RAi'TUs var. rufescens, Blyth. 

[J/. ru/tsans, Blanford, p. 407.] 

f'riuj roiiuiion li«nise-rai both on Ram^swarem and on the mainland,] 

, 6. Mus, sp. 

Perhaps this will prove to be Blyth’s albidivcnter. 

Six specimens in alcohol. Mr. Oldfield Thomas tells me that he prefers to leave this species unidenti- 
fied for the present, until someone shall work om the mice of India in detail. Very common round 
Kitnanid town, digji^ing very shallow burrows in the sand, in which the female brings forth the young. 

7. Leggada buduga, Gray. 

[Seven specimens in alcohol. Very common together with the last, which It resembles in habits.] 

8. Nesokia bengalensis, Gray and Ilardwickc. 

[A^. ht ngah'mis, Blanford, p. 423.] 

The specimen is (^uite young but the skull is proportioned a.s in 61'ng‘aUfisf's, Tati 
long and hind foot large. 

A female from Kilakarai, Head and Bodyasiyj mm., 'rail=si75 mm., Ear = 24 mm.. Hind foots 
44 in in. 1 


[In addition to the above, an adult maleDugong (see the Journal of the Society, 1905, p. 238) was obtained 
at Kilakarai. A Cat, which appears, from description given me, to be />//> vivertina^ is not uncommon 
among the reeds at the edge of tanks near the town of Ramanad, where the Jackal also occurs. A Hare (pro- 
bably Lepus nigricoUis ) occurs at a few places in the subdivision, notably on Rim^swarem and on one of the 
smaller islands in the Gulf of Manaar. None of the larger mammals appear to haunt the desert tract.] 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 


P'ig. I Calotes versicoloi , adult male 
, , 2 CaloUs gigas, female 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XL 


Fiy. I Pscudoglomn is fiavicoj nis, Burmeister, male x 2. 

„ la ,, ,, .. ,, nat. size. 

.. .. ,, ,, female „ „ 

,, 2 Cophogryllus arenicola, sp. nov., female, nat. size. 

.. 2a ,, „ ,, ,, head x 2. 

2^ ,, ,, ,, ,, ovipositor from below 

,, 3 Physo! hynchus coptologus sp. nov. female x 2. 

Fig. 4,4a Ttombidtuvi gtandissimufn, x 2. 
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INSECTS AND AUACRNllJA FROM RAMANA7J. 

1. Pseudo/^J'^jmoria flavioornie (liurinj 3. Physarliynfihus coprolo^^un, 6p nctv. 
Cophogryllua faronioolai, ap. nov. 4. TrombirifiiTn ^a-ndiaaimuin. 
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In a country, in which the science of medicine is in a primitive stage and in which 
sanitation is practically non-existent, it is only natural that a belief in the existence of a 
countless host of evil spirits and an array of malignant godlings, whose pleasure it is to 
bring disease and misfortune upon mankind, unless they are studiously circumvented and 
propitiated, should be well-nigh universal. Some maladies, such as hysteria, are directly 
ascribed to possession ; and others, such as cholera and smallpox, are regarded as visita- 
tions of the gods. The masses are inclined to place far greater faith in the efficacy of 
charms and sacrifices than in the treatment of the Kaviraj and the Hakim ; and a large 
class of exorcists and religious mendicants, Ojhas and Sannyasis, Ganaks and Faqir.s, is 
ready at hand to foster the superstitions from which it derives a living. 

The belief in the power of amulets to secure for the wearer not only immunity from 
or the cure of every kind of disease, but also almost every object that the heart of man 
can desire, is so widespread that it may be said to be universal. It is reportcxl that their 
use is unknown among the wilder Kols of the Ranchi district ; and that Christians, 
Wahabis, Brahmos, and certain Hindu sects, such as the Kabirpanthis and Seonarayanis 
do not place much faith in them. Hindus who have renounced the world do not wear 
amuWff, because they are intended for the protection of the body and not to promote the 
wdfare of the soul, and their use by such Hindu widows as cannot marry again, and who 
have little to hope for in this life, is not common. The superstition is one which dies 
hard and amulets are freely worn even by pwsons who have received the most liberal Wes- 
tern education. Doctors of medicine, who of all people might be expected to know the 
timitati^"« of charms, have been known to wear Tantrik amulets throughout their 
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lives. Others, impressed by cases in which cures have apparently been wrought, try to 
account for the efficacy of amulets by theories of magnetism or electric currents induced 
by the combinations of various herbs with the metals of the cases in which they are con- 
tained. Others agai n, though sceptical themselves, are u nable to overcome the conservatism 
of their womenfolk, which exerts all its influence on the side of superstition, or argue that, 
although little good may arise from the wearing of amulets, no harm can come of it. The 
use of amulets is not forbidden either to Hindus or to Muhammadans, though, in the case 
of the latter, it should be restricted to those which contain texts from the Quran or the 
sayings of saints. In practice this limit is not infrequently overstepped, but the most 
superstitious observances are confined to the Hindus. In its origin the custom of wearing 
amulets appears to be common both to the Aryan and the Semitic races. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans possess a considerable literature on the subject, and there seems to be no 
reason to believe that either borrowed it from the other. Among the Muhammadans the 
practice appears to be very ancient, whilst among the Hindus, though it may in the 
first instance have been derived from the aborigines, it was recognised in and received 
great impetus from the Tintrik works, on which modern observances are largely 
based. 

The objects for which amulets are most commonly worn are to ward off or cure 
diseases, and to protect the wearer from the power of the evil eye, from the effects of 
witchcraft,* from the attacks of evil spirits,* and from the influence of malignant planets. 
Others are worn for general good luck, for freedom from bodily danger, and for protection 
against hydrophobia, snakebite, robbers and fires. Others again are worn for special ob- 
jects, — to inspire love, to regain the affections of an inattentive husband, for reunion with 
absent friends, to prevail against enemies, to win at dice, to pass examinations, to get 
employment, to gain the favour of masters and superiors, and to bring others under subjec- 
tion, to obtain children, for timely and safe delivery, or for success in law suits or in any 
difficult task. The object need not necessarily be good ; amulets are worn to aid in seduc- 
tion, and by thieves and other criminals to secure immunity from detection and punishment. 
Amulets worn for protection against diseases or for special purposes may be removed a 
month or two after cure or on the realisation of the desire. The others are worn permanent- 
ly, and it is believed that if an enemy were to succeed in removing them, evil would befall 
the owner. 

Amulets are known by various names, such as T4wiz (Bengal and Bih&r), MSdall, 
Kavac, Jap, Paici, Baisut (Bengal), Jantra (Bihar), Demuria or Daunria (Orissa) and 

many others. The terms are used loosely, and, although each belongs 
in its strict sense to a more or less well-defined group of amulets, it 
may in some places be applied to amulets in general, without reference either to their c<Jn- 
tents, or to the classes by whom they are used. The term Tawlz is an Arabic word which 
means ‘ ‘ protection . ’ ’ Strictly it denotes only those amulets which contain passages from the 


1 Wtsards are believed to have the power of transferring a pepon's life to a bird or beast so that he will suffer pleasure, pain, 
or death simultaneously with it. ’ Amulets containing^ mantras are worn to render this power ineffectual. 

> As for example, among many other instances, when night-soil and the bones of cows are mysteriously found on the roof in 
the morning, or houses are set on fire by some mysterious and unaccountable agency. 
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Quran, sayings and prayers of the prophets and saints, or hieroglyphics consisting of the 
letters with which chapters of the Quran commence or their "numerical values {naqsh). These 
last are more akin to the Hindu formula;, and are supposed to gain in efficacy if they are 
written on particular dates — on a Friday (the last Friday in Ramazan is specially auspi- 
cious), or in the bright fortnight of the lunar month. The charms are prescribed by a 
Mulla or a F'aqlr, who should prepare himself for the practice of exorcism by fasting from 
sunrise to sunset for forty days, and should subsist only on bread, milk and fruit. He 
must speak to no one during this period and sleep as little as possible. When sleep is 
absolutely necessary he must lie on a clean mat spread on the floor. No animals and no 
other person, not even one of his own family, may enter his room, which must be kept 
scrupulously clean, and purified by burning sandal-wood and incense, and by scattering 
perfumes. The strictest attention must be paid to personal cleanliness, and, besides per- 
forming the prescribed ablutions, he must bathe two or three times a day. If he practices 
exorcism without the observance of these rules, he is liable to incur the wrath of God. 

The texts are usually written with red ink mixed with saffron, musk, rose-water or 
spring- water, or with Shirdki Siydhi, made of burnt rice, on paper, Bhilrja Ptara (the bark 
of Betula Bhurja) or palm leaves. Before he begins to write, the exorcist must perform 
ablutions and sometimes offer preliminary prayers. When finished, the paper is con.secra- 
ted with Fatiha, the opening chapter of the Quran, Qul (the chapter in which the prophet 
is ordered to say that there is one God), and Dariid (the sentence used by Muhammadans 
in blessing the prophet). Each of these must be read an odd number of times, not less 
than three or more than eleven. The writing is then put in a metal case, which may be 
of gold,* silver, copper, iron or a mixture of .several metals, or is wrapped in seven fold 
of cloth with an outer covering of wax-cioth. I'he whole is sometimes further protected 
by a final case of black or red material. From the nature of its contents the case is usually 
rectangular, though the exact shape is optional with the wearer. A text or a representa- 
tion of a flower is sometimes engraved upon it. It is usually worn on the right arm or 
suspended from the neck by a thread dyed in indigo. A particular form, known as 
Jaushan, which is especially efficacious in the preservation of bodily health, and in avert- 
ing the evil eye, must^ however, be cylindrical in form and worn on the right arm. A 
Haft hsukal or Harniil is a crescent-shaped amulet worn round the neck for the same 
purpose. Texts, Hadis (sayings of the prophets), or the name of God, alone or combined 
with those of the prophets (Adam, Noah, Abraham, etc.), may be engraved on jewels set 
in gold, or on stone or metal, and are then known as Doa,* Such a jewel is often worn 
on the finger, where it frequently catches the eye of the wearer, as it is believed that the 
power of an amulet is greatly enhanced when he is looking at it. A text beginning with 
the word “ Nadali ” gives this name to a particular kind of amulet much worn by the 
Shekhs. The person who wears a Tawiz must observe the strictest cleanlinesss. No 
actual restrictions are placed on diet, but no food may be taken until the wearer has bathed, 

1 The District Magistrate of Gaya report.^ that the Muhammadans regard gold as impure, and never use it a.! a case for Tdwiz. 
This is not borne out by reports from other districts. 

» Don mnant a prayer for someone's good or ill. Besides denoting this particular kind of amulet the term is applied to texts 
from the Omran written on paper and placed in cases. 
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or changed the clothes worn during the night. The amulet contains holy words, and 
must therefore be put aside during the performance of any impure act, and ablutions must 
be performed before it is resumed. The Tawiz enumerated above are sometimes known as 
Alawi Tawiz, to distinguish them from Sifli Tawiz, or amulets containing tnaniras, the use of 
which, although they are of ‘Hindu origin, is not unknown among the lower classes of 
Muhammadans. In Bihar, the name Tawiz is applied generally to every amulet worn by a 
Muhammadan, as opposed to Yantra, the term used for charms carried by Hindus. In 
Eastern Bengal, where the majority lof the Muhammadans are descended from converted 
Hindus, who retained their superstitions when tney changed their religion, they use 
amulets containing herbs and roots, more commonly than in other parts of the Province ; 
and the terms Tawiz and Maduli are used indifferently for any kind of amulet, the T^wlz 
proper being di.stinguished by the name Tumar. This practice is not approved by physi- 
cians and Mullas, as it is claimed that every disease can be cured by amulets, which 
contain the name of God. It is, however, encouraged by the Faqirs who trade upon 
popular superstitions. A nother superstitious practice, which is probably of Hindu origin, 
is to wash pieces of metal, plates or leaves, on which passages from the Holy books have 
been engraved or written, and, after doing so, to drink the water. Pieces of paper on 
which texts have been written by the MullAs are sometimes swallowed. The use of 
Muhammadan Tawiz is not infrequent among the lower classes of Hindus, who are led 
by superstition to adopt any form of amulet from which there is the faintest hope of benefit. 

The Kavac is a Hindu amulet corresponding to the Muhammadan Tawiz. The 
word, which is of Sanskrit origin, denotes “armour.” It is said to 
have been first applied to amulets by Tftntrik ascetics, who wore 
them as a protection against the evils to which they were exposed when performing the 
Tantrik Yoga. As in the case of the Tawiz, the term Kavac is in son\e places applied to 
amulets generally. In its strict sense, however, it is confined to amulets containing 
mantras, mathematical figures, or hieroglyphics by which the aid of some deity or 
planet is invoked. A small image is sometimes added or substituted. These 
amulets should be worn by Hindus only. The lowest castes, such as Hari, Dom, 
Candal and Bagdi, who are not entitled to benefit by the S'astra^, are not permitted to 
wear amulets which contain Sastrik mantras. 

The Sastrik mantras are usually written by Brahmans, Gurus or priests. Others 
may be written by Brahmans, Sannyasis, Faqirs, Ganaks or Acaryyas or exorcists. They 
are usually written on Bhurja Fatra, of which four kinds are distinguished— white for 
Brahmans, light brown for Ksattriyas, a darker shade for VaiSyas, and almost black 
for Sudras. If Bhurja Patra cannot be obtained, leaves of the plantain, 

{Ficus Reiigiosa), hel ( Aegle Marmelos), tulsi {Ocymum Sanctum), OT banyan (Fic^s Indictipox 
paper may be used, but this is not common. The writer must be in a state of purity, and 
must live on simple fare or he will be liable to severe punishment in the form of some in- 
curable disease. The pens used are made of porcupine-quills,^ reeds, thorns or twigs of 


1 It must be observed that where lists are given of articles used for various purposes it is not meant to impljr that all thpae 
included are in use in every part of the Province. It is quite impossible to specify from which districts any given aaase has been 
reported, though attempts have been made to distinguish, as far as possible, where the more important matters are cenosmed. 
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M or promegranate. The ink may be black, but is usually red and consists of candan 
(sandal), rakta candan (red sandal), kes'ar (saffron), blood (especially that of a white 
pigeon), musk, turmeric, vermilion, \a.c~ilye, gorocanH (cow’s bile) or a^la (randha, a com- 
pound of eight ingredients (sandal, saffron, turmeric, gaotocan — a preparation of cow’s 
urine— —red sandal, aloes, camphor and musk). The mantia is sometimes combined with 
mathematical figures, such as a circle in a circle, a, .square in a s<[uare or circle, 
or a triangle in a triangle, the mantra being written in the central space. A 
specimen of such a charm is given below. In this case tiv; .syllable oni, which 
represents the Hindu trinity, is written in the centre of two triangles, about 
which a circle is described, and the remaining .spaces each contain one letter 



of the patient’s name. This mantra, combined with a tuhi root, in a case of 
affodka/u ' is a sovereign protection against witchcraft. In fever cases the figure of a 
demon is drawn and the word Maha Nfsirnha is written across the body. The Bhurja 
Patra is then folded seven times bcjfore insertation into its case of a^lad/iAtu. The follow 
ing are specimens of mantras actually used : — 

• (0 ll’ ww» II 

Used to give courage. 

(ii) wm w wmn •• 

Durga’s mant:a, used against fever. 

(iii) nwnr uf li T wrhr ii rmmr wi^nvir fw fwfonra ii’ 

*Hanuman’s mantra (or Bajaran^a), for the fulfilmimt of a desire. 

(iv) wit wnt UTT ttWT nit mn wwifTwr i 
mfr WT tm wUn witf naw witwr ii 

Durga’s mantra, for the cure of .sores on young children. 

The Kavac are known by many names, which have reference either to the deity 
whose power is invoked, or to the object with which they are worn. Thus the Ram 
KaVac, which must be regularly iHrorshipped with flowers and sandal-water, is worn in a 
gold case, usually by females, for protection against evil spirits, who cannot face the name 
of Rftm ; Rakf& I^vac is worn for the same purpose, but the name here applies to the ob- 
ject with which it is worn ; Bam^a Kavac is worn in a gold case, with the object of 

*L il|f Is « eomblfiation of the eight metals — gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, zinc, and mercury ->which is supposed 
to potitifi onrafcivo power. Combinations of three or five metals ar« also used for amulet cases* 
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securing long life and prosperity for the wearer’s offspring ; Aksaya Kavac in copper, to 
prevent miscarriage ; Navagraha Kavac in gold, for the propitiation of the planets, who 
are the origin of all the good and evil in the world ; Mahesvarl Kavac in gold, to cure 
serious illness ; Bayu Kavac, containing the mantra of the god Paban or Bayu, in 
astadhatu, against insanity or hysteria : Mftabatsa^ Kavac, in copper, to avert the calami- 
ty known by that name : S'iva Kavac, for the destruction of enemies and the increase of 
knowledge ; Sita Kavac, for affection ; Durga Kavac, for success in the face of difficulties, 
against evil spirits, and for wealth ; Hanuman Kavac, for the cure of gout and rheuma- 
tism ; Gariesd Kavac, for wisdom, long life, success, wealth, destruction of enemies or 
the attainment of a particular object ; Nrsiitiha Kavac, against mrta-batsA, and for safety 
by land and water ; Visiju Kavac, for regard ; Suryya Kavac, for the cure of disease, and 
protection against danger and evil spirits ; Gopal Kavac, for salvation ; ArgalS. Kavac, 
for the mitigation of sin ; Sarasvati Kavac, for learning ; Laksmi Kavac, for wealth ; 
Kali Kavac, against premature death. A Kavac, given to a person by his Guru, and 
containing his special mantta, is known as an Ista Kavac. It is encased in lead for 
the fulfilment of a special object, but, more frequently, in gold or copper, to ensure the 
efticacy of prayers, and is adored daily. 

The metal of the case varies, and is usually prescribed by the giver of the charm. 
Brass, however, is very rarely used. Sometimes the mantras are wrapped in cloth or wax- 
cloth, but when this is done the outer covering must always be red or of a dark colour. 
In some cases the mantras are inscribed on plates of stone, metal or wood. The metal 
plate may be rolled Into a hollow cylinder and attached to the person by a thread passed 
through it. A zinc amulet of this kind is often worn by women who are liable to miscarriage 
and to produce still-born children. If the child is safely born, the amulet is transferred to its 
neck and remains there until worn out. The deity who presides over the amulet is often 
represented on the case. This is specially the case with Kali or Bhagvatl (who is some- 
times represented by a lion), Hanuman and GaqeSa. Kali is particularly powerful in 
averting the effects of witchcraft. Gapesa is the emblem of peage and wisdom and 
confers blessings upon his votaries ; while the name of Hanuman, the favourite of Ram, 
will drive away evil spirits. These spirits are always hovering round to try and find some 
flaw in the materials, contents, design or consecration of the amulet, but dare not approach 
it when it is thus guarded. The figure of Hanuman is very commonly found on amulets 
given by the Ramayat Sannyasis, who adore him as Mahabir before beginning any task. 
This practice is more prevalent in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengal, where amulets are only 
ornamented with floral designs, if at all. The shape of the Kavac is sometimes prescribed 
and sometimes left to individual fancy. From- the nature of its contents it is usually rec- 
tangular, but it is often made to correspond with the forpi of the symbol of the presiding 
deity or planet ; for example the Suryya Kavac is round, and the Vfhaspati Kavac is shaped 
like a lotus flower. The mantra is usually consecrated and placed in its case by the writer. 
The deity whose assistance is invoked is worshipped, and the consecration {Purad ‘Caraft) 


1 Mrta^hatsA is the name given to the misfortune of a woman whose children die in the womb or within a short time after 


birth. 
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is often accompanied by the performance of hotn or ahuti (offering’ of to fire) and 
sometimes by sacrifices. 

A ICavac is usually worn on the upper or pure half of the body, on the arm, suspended 
round the neck, or attached to the hair. It is sometimes put on by the giver and 
sometimes before the image of the god or goddes.s whoso aid is invoked, and to whom a 
pUja is vowed if the object should be attained. It must sometimes bo put on for the first 
time on a special day, such as a new or lull-moon day, or at a particular time, as, for in- 
stance, after a bath or a change of clothes. Should it be brought by a third person, he must 
not expectorate or satisfy any call of nature whilst carrying it. Strict purity on the part of the 
wearer, when an adult, is an essential condition to the efficacy of the amulet, though the 
restrictions vary in different cases. Some or all of the following rules are usually ob- 
served : — meat, fish, onions, plantains, anything sweet or sour, intoxicating liquor, and 
strongly-scented spices are forbidden. The wearer must not take food from anyone out- 
side his family, or sleep or eat in another’s house. He must not touch a low-caste 
man, a widow, a woman afflicted with mfta-datsa or during men.struation ' or a dead 
body.* He must not come into contact with the smoke of a funeral pyre, or of the fire 
which is kept burning at the door of a room in which a woman has been confined. He 
must refrain from sexual intercourse. He must take off the amulet when performing any 
impure act,* and must change his clothes before resuming it. He must .sprinkle cowdung 
and water when any unclean thing is met with, and, should he accidentally come in contact 
with anything impure, he must touch Ganges water. Some amulets become impure, and 
lose their efficacy if a death occurs in the family or if anything unclean is touched. Others 
are believed to disappear mysteriously if the instructions are neglected. The god whose 
Kavac is worn must be worshipped every day. Fhe amulet itself is sometimes washed 
daily and the washings drunk, preferably after bathing and before food is taken. Or it is 
worshipped at stated intervals. The class of amulets known in Bihar as Anant, which 
are worn just above the right elbow, so as to always catch the eye, are worshipped at the 
Anant POja on 14th Bhadra. 

Besides its ordinary general use denoting any kind of amulet worn by Hindus, the 
term Yantra, which literfilly means “a machine,” is specially applied to a Kavac of a 
specified metal, shape, size and weight, on which are engraved certain lines or figures. 
It is worn to avert the influence of particular planets. 

There are several kinds of solid amulets. Tabak or Takti are ornaments, usually of 
gold, which bear the names or figures of Ram, S'iva, Kali, GapeSa or Kfsna. Padak are 
made to represent the footprints of gods, and are flat medals, roughly square, round or 
oval, with indentations at the sides to correspond with the toes. These two varieties are 
worn only by children, round whose necks they are hung. Pithia and Chandrama are 
made of silver or gold. Upon the former the figure of a man is engraved ; the latter 

i Women who wear amulets for female diseases are often enjoined to take them off at the times of menstruation and confine- 
ment. In the latter case the charms are frequently transferred to the child after the ceremony of purification has been performed. 

t In the Chittagong Hill Tracts, a person may not, whilst wearing an amulet, go under the macan floor of a house in which 
there has been a birth or a death. If he does so, the efficacy of the amulet is supposed to cease. 

B Amulets worn for fistula and piles arc, however, not removed when answering a call of nature. * 
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is crescent shaped, and is worn by persons who are affected by the conjunction of the 
moon with certain stars. 

Rings of various substances are worn on the wrists (Bala, or Kara), fingers and toes 
(Anguti), arms or legs (Taga), and are sometimes tied round the neck or waist or in the 
hair. An iron ring, consecrated by contact with an image of Kali, and worn on the 
wrist, is a protection against* lunacy or enlargement of the liver. An arm ring of iron or 
copper is worn against rheumatism. Closely fitting Taga of astadhuiu cure leg diseases 
if fastened round the ankle. A brass Taga is worn on the arm as a cure for acidity.' 
The idea seems to be to check the flow of impure blood past the amulet. Thus a con- 
secrated cowrj' is sometimes tied round a limb with human hair to prevent the spread 
of a disease which has attacked the extremities. The Taga may merely consist of 
metallic wire or a piece of consecrated thread. A silver ring worn on the toe is regarded 
as a protection against tumours and snake-bite, and an iron ring on the thumb or toe 
as a cure for hydrocele. A ring containing mercury is worn on the finger to avert disease 
and to maintain the general vitality of the system. A ring made of the scales of the 
Pangolin, and known as Bajra Kapta, is worn on a finger of the left hand, as a protec- 
tion against witchcraft and the evil eye, and for the cure of piles. Earrings are used in 
cases of headache, brain or eye diseases or toothache. 

Pice and other coins are often tied to the person as charms. For protection on a 
journey or for the cure of an illness, Muhammadans sometimes wear a silver or copper 
coin attached to the right arm by a piece of cloth, which is usually red. This form of 
charm is known as Imam ^amin. When the object has been attained the coin is remov- 
ed and given to a beggar. As the name indicates, the coin is really pledged to a 
charitable purpose, and is devoted to that purpose when the Deity has redeemed it by 
the performance of what is desired of him. 

There remains the very large and miscellaneous class of amulets which contain sub- 
stances other than sacred words or symbols. These are usually 
contained, for convenience sake, in cylindrical or drum-shaped cases 
which give to these charms the generic names of Maduli (Bengal)^ Damuria or Daunria 
(Orissa), and, occasionally, Dholua (Bihar). All these terms either mean, or are derived 
from words which mean, “Drum.”* These amulets may be given by anyone; caste 
restrictions do not affect them ; and a Brahman may wear a Maduli prescribed by a man of 
the lowest caste. They form the stock-in-trade of a large number of SannyEsis, Yogis, 
Pandas, exorcists, mendicants, and quacks. Sometimes a person suffering from a disease 
dreams of a drug by which he may be cured, and, if he should recover, people similarly 
afflicted have recourse to him or his descendants for the remedy. The way in which some 
of these drugs are brought into use may be illustrated by the following examples reported 
from Faridpur 

A child was suffering from asthma and other complaints. He awoke from sleep one 
afternoon wUH a piece of the root of some plant in his hand and showed it, as chikfren 


1 Persons wearing brass TflgS must use brass utensils only. 

< It has been suggested that Daunria is derived from Dora» a thread/' but on the analogy of the corresponding terms used 
elsewhere, there scem.s little doubt that it is derived from the word Damru, ** a small drum." 
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do, to his parents. The latter regarded it as a remedy sent by the gods, put it in a case, 
and hung it round his neck, with the result that he was cured. 

A woman, suffering from hysteria, dreamed of a remedy and directed her husband to 
bring a plant from a certain place at some distance, to which she courd not go herself, as 
shC'Was by custom forbidden to appear in public. The roof was encased and attached 
to her left arm and tlie disease left her. 

A Calcutta student was sent home by medical advice, as he had contracted a bad 
form of hernia. Shortly afterwards he told his parents that th<iir tutel ary goddess Kali had 
appeared to him in a dream and indicated the cure. He accordingly uprooted a certain 
plant, which was growing near the temple of Kali, and was completely cured by hanging 
it round his neck. Other cures were <jffectcd by pieces of the same plant, but he forgot 
what plant he had used, and no further supply could be obtain»^d. 

The substances placed in the cases ar(^ of a most miscellaneous description and may 
be animal, vegetable, or mineral in origin. To give a complete list is out of the question. 
Roots of various plants are probably the most common, but flowers and leaves are also 
used. Iron is a sovereign protection against evil spirits' and is frequently used, either 
as a case, or in specially auspicious forms, such as a piece of the edge of a ploughshare, 
the first nail driven into a boat, or jalkatntht (an iron weight fastened to a fishing 
net). Things offered to gods, such as maha-prasud (cooked rice offered to Jagannath), 
Ul and tuki leaves and flowers,* and the ashes of incense burned in temples are 
supplied by the priests of the various shrines. Sannyasis and Yogis provide ashes of 
the wood and incense burned before them, pieces of their hair, nails and rags, or even 
the dirt scraped from their bodies. Dust from certain celebrated shrines, which is regarded 
as having been trodden by 100,000 Tirahmans, is put in a gold case. The water 
in which such an amulet has been washed, if drunk, is believed to give long life. Among 
the more fantastic substances to be found in amulets may be mentioned earth from a 
grave-yard, snakes’ heads, lizards, worms, boars’ tusks, tigers’ claws, tails, teeth or 
whiskers (worn by children round the wai.st as a protection against the evil eye), bears’ 
fur, bats’ bones, crocodiles’ teeth, jackals’ ears, peacocks’ tail-feathers, owls’ tongues 
cut on a Tuesday or Satuijiay, nests and eggs of kites (^S'atikar-dl), the dead body of a 
sparrow buried for a week at cross roads near which a light has been burned each even- 
ing, shells and pearls. The greatest mystery is observed as to the manner in which the 
various substances are collected, and the contents of the cases arc kept a profound 
secret.® The efficacy of the amulet depends to a great extent upon the power of the 
giver to influence evil spirits. Tlie wearer must not know the contents, unless of course 
th^ have been specially revealed to him in a dream, and it is believed that if he should 
beceme aware of them the virtue of the amulet will be at once destroyed. 

i Thui AO li^n ooil or a knife is placed under the sick bed ; an iron key is tied to the corner of the cloth of the man who 
performs the AgnikriyA ; and an iron nail is driven into the ground at the exact spot on which a person has died to prevent his 
spirit rctomlog to haont the house. 

* Such omelets are sometimes called Pu^pa (flowers). 

I The Baigas» DewAos, SApuriAs and Sokhas of ChotA NAgpur do not appear to observe the same secrecy as their more en- 
UghCened brethren, but collect their drugs openly, and in the day-time. This is possibly because their power is more absolute, or 
perhaps, because the jungles ere not free from danger at night. 
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Restrictions of diet and rules of life are prescribed in each case, and the metal 
in which the charms are enclosed is also an important factor. The non-observance 
of any of these forms will prevent the amulet from proving efficacious. The reason of 
all this mystery and secrecy is clear. Cure by means of amulets is obviously a form of 
faith-healing, and would be Very unlikely to produce the results, which undoubtedly are 
produced in many cases, if the wearer knew that his charm contained only the most 
common substances. 'I'he giver’s occupation too would be gone, if everyone could pro- 
cure the remedies for himself. And the prescription of a number of minute observances 
allow of a retreat in case of failure, for it is never difficult to show that some essential 
has been omitted. 

In order that they may have full potency, plants must be gathered at an auspicious 
time on an auspicious day. This varies in each case, and it is believed that if a root is 
not secured in the proper manner at the proper moment, it will fail to achieve the purpo.se 
for which it is used. The usual time is either in the middle of the night, or at earliest 
dawn, before the crows have alighted on the earth. I'he favourite days of the week 
are Tuesday, Saturday (the two evil days), Sunday, and, more rarely, Thursday. The 
Amabasya (darkest) night is the favourite night of the month, and the Karttik Amabasya 
is the most auspicious of all. The new moon is usually preferred to the full moon, 
though certain herbs must be gathered on full-moon nights. The most au.spicious stars 
are Pusya and Satabhisa. Some herbs must be gathered during an eclipse.* Other 
specially favourable days are the 13th day of the moon, the ASvin and Caitra DaSahara, 
any day during the Durga Piija, Saiiikranti days, especially the Caitra Samkranti, and 
the days of the Cafak and Kali Pujas. 

In Chota Nagpur and Orissa it is customary to place an offering of milk, rice, betel, 
turmeric and a pice before the plant which is to be uprooted, on the previous night, as 
an invitation {nevata) to the latent power within it. Sometimes incense is burned in a ghf~ 
fed lamp, and a cock is offered when the plant is plucked. The person who uproots the 
plant (usually a woman), must be pure and chaste, must sometimes have fasted the 
previous day, and is often completely marked. Nudity is regarded as the purest state, 
as cloth may be defiled by the touch of anything impure. This custom is, however, 
more freejuent among Tantriks than among Vediks. In other cases the plant is uprooted 
before the person who docs so has bathed or eased himself. Plants collected for amulets 
to be worn for the attainment evil objects, such as seduction, are usually plucked 
by a woman, who bathes and uproots them with hair unbound and dripping clothes. 
Sometimes plants must be uprooted at one pull. Sometimes the gatherer walks round 
them three times and kicks them before uprooting them. Sometimes he must hold 
his breath and look behind him or face in a certain direction. Sometimes they must 
be gathered near the temple of a particular god or on a burial-ground or at a 
burning-gha4. The night of the Kali Ptija is especially favourable for the collec- 
tion of skulls and herbs from such places. A preliminary ritual is often performed to 

1 In the Smntfll Parganns K&m&rs are in the habit of hammering their iron into elongated slabs during an eclipse* These are 
afterwards converted into sickles or amulet cases. The sickles are applied red-hot to the skin for the cure of head or stomach- 
ache. 
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protect the gatherer from the evil spirits which haunt them. Mantras are sometimes re- 
peated at the burning-ghat, — the spot on which a Teh has been recently cremated is 
selected if possible, — or the god, whose aid is invoked, is worshipped there by the light 
of the new moon. 

One or two examples may be given of the special manner in which certain objects 
must be procured for certain purposes : — 

If a stinging nettle and an ApAng {Achyranthus attcrnifolia') are growing together, 
their roots, when gathered at the time of a solar eclipse, bring good luck, wealth and 
fame. A Karabi root (Nerium odorum), pulled on the night of the Manasa Poja, whilst 
the breath is held, is a great protection against snake-bite. Its efficacy lasts for a year, 
after which a fresh root must be substituted. It may be similarly gathered on any Tuesday 
or Saturday, but in that case it must be replaced after .six months. Fragments of the grain 
measure or sindur box, which is usually taken to the burning-gha|. with the body of a 
Cadd^l woman who has died on a Tuesday or Saturday during the lifetime of her 
husband, must be collected at midnight, during the new moon, in a state of nudity. 

The contents of the amulet may be put into the ca.se by the person who pre.scribes 
them or by a particular person at a particular time. They are sometimes made over to a 
Sonar in a piece of paper, and it is said that the craftsman never attempts to discover its 
contents. They may be consecrated by being dipped into Pafcamta (a mixture of 
milk, curds, ghi, honey and gur), which has been sanctified by mantras, or formulae may be 
recited over them. Consecration is, however, not always regarded as es.sential. The case 
may be made of any metal or combination of metals. Copper, silver, gold and asfadhdtu 
are, perhaps, those most frequently employed. The metal is varied by the giver accord- 
ing to the contents and the object to be attained. Sometimes the ca.se must be made on 
a particular day, such as a Tue.sday or Sunday. It is usually drum .shaped. It may taper 
to the ends or have a uniform .section, either circular, hexagonal or octagonal, throughout. 
The outside may be plain or ornamented. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts frogs, monkeys 
and birds are represented on it. Representations of the gods are unusual on this class of 
amulets. An exception, however, in PalAmau, is the Sirgana, a small round amulet 
containing bears’ fur, or ^ tiger’s claw or whiskers. It is made of brass or silver, is worn 
on the neck, usually by children, for general protection against evil, and invariably bears 
the figure of Kali or Devl-Mai. 

When the case is not drum-shaped the amulet is given another name ; for example, 
charms enclosed in cases shaped like betel leaves or tigers’ claws are known as PAnapatra 
or BAghnakhi. Two forms of amulets are worn by the wealthier Santals.' One is in the 
form of two cones joined at the base. The other resembles the fruit of the h'endri 
creeper {Zehneria umbellata) and is known as Kendri Madull. The cases, which are of 
gold, silver, or brass, are ornamented with various designs. 1 he contents are shellac and 
other gums. These amulets are always worn on the neck. A large square gold case 
containing a collection of drugs or, occasionally, mantras is known in Orissa as Sambhrita. 


i The majority of S&ntftls use a drum-shaped amulet of iron or copper which contains medicinal herbs, and is worn on the 
neck, waist, upper arm, or more rarely, on the ankle. 
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Sometimes no metal case is used but the charm is covered with a yellow rhg or tightly 
bound with indigo coloured thread spun by a virgin. This form is used both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans and may be consecrated either by texts from the Quran or by ptan/ras. 
It is known as Jap in Bengal and as Gutika in Orissa. A somewhat similar form, 
peculiar to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which, contains mantras written on palm leaves, is 
known as Laphua ‘ and is believed to have been introduced from Burma. 

Any of the rules and restrictions prescribed for the wearing of Kavac may be 
applied e(|ually to Moduli. There arc, however, additional rules which may be prescribed 
for the latter. They must sometimes be first put on a Tuesday or Saturday, the 
first thing in the morning before ablutions have been performed ; or at an altar or temple, 
whilst the owner faces northwards* with his clothes .still wet and utters a prayer. 
Hindus are often directed to fast on the eleventh day of the moon. In the cAse of women, 
a fast may be prescribed on Mondays, after which hafnsya anna (boiled rice and ghi) must 
be eaten at .sunset. Or the amulet is purified every eighth day by being passed 
through the smoke of dhup incense. Purity is, as usual, essential, as dirty people 
are held to be specially liable to the attacks of evil spirits. The restrictions of diet 
are sometimes similar to those which would be ordered by a doctor ; for example, when 
the use of tobacco is forbidden in the ca.se of lung diseases. In other cases they 
are exactly the reverse, as, for instance, when a person .suffering from fever is allowed 
to bathe or eat any kind of food or when muri (parched rice) is given in case of diarrhoea 
and dysentery. These rules are discretionary with the giver of the amulet, and entirely 
different restrictions may be imposed with two different amulets for the same disease. 
For example, in the case of hysteria, iak, acids, and certain fish are forbidden with one 
amulet, whilst with another the only rules are that the MAdull must never be allowed to 
touch the ground, or the patient her mother. 

MAduU and the allied amulets, which contain miscellaneous objects, unlike those 
which contain only sacred writings, may be worn on any part of the body, though gold 
amulets arc not worn below the waist. They are generally attached by red or blue thread, 
which should have been spun by an unmarried girl to give the best results, but sometimes 
with a yellow cotton thread, a gold chain, gold or copper wire^ or a silk thread of any 
colour. For the cure of illnesses they are usually worn as neai as possible to the seat of 
the disease. I'hus they are worn round the waist for bowel complaints, for urinary and 
other diseases affecting the parts below the navel, or to prevent miscarriage; on the thigh 
or round the loins to hasten delivery ; round the ankle for elephantiasis or gout; on the 
chest for asthma and disea.ses affecting the heart or lungs ; on the head, tied to the hair 
or the pagt f, or stuck in the ear, for brain and eye diseases, or for toothache. For 
constitutional diseases, for general protection, and for special objects, they are, as a rtile, 
worn round the neck or on the arm Sometimes several Maduli are strung together and 
worn as a necklace. Men usually wear them on the right arm and women on, the Idft. 
Women often Wear amulets for diseases connected with childbirth in the hair. Children 
generally have them tied round the neck or waist, or, le& often, round the arm. For an 


1 The term is used, by the Maghs to denote every kind of amulet. 
- North and east are rcf^arded as lucky and pure. 
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amulet to have an effect on any person, so that he may be favourably disposed towards 
the wearer, it must be worn in a conspicuous place, in order that it may catch his eye. 
Amulets are sometimes hung- round the necks of animals which it is desired to protect. 
The following are some of the substances placed in amulets for sjjccilic objects : — 

Against the evil eye, leopard’s tongue, peacock’s feather, tiger’s tail, leaves of 
Coradahatuiy ox Circira root. {Achyranthus aspera) : for headache, Adhkapuli (a kind of 
betelnut) ; against witchcraft, the bark of the Gud Bdbld {Acacia farusieusis), and Nag- 
doni leaf ; for the conciliation of mahdjam, red .sandal-wood, cows 

h\\& kedarl flower {Eclipta alba); for love, a mavtra and Lajauni {Mimosa pndua)', 
for asthma, the root of Kusa grass {Poa cymsnroides) or the larynx of an otter; against 
evil spirits, mantras and rotten wood from a tree struck by lightning ; for rlropsy, khotat 
root {Oxystelma esculantutn) ; for lumbago, tigers’ claws, crocodiles teeth, or a kind of shell 
called Navi Sankha; for leprosy, S'ani Kavac, or arka root {Calhtiopis (riyantca) ; for lunacy, 
P 91 M root {BuUa frondosa) ; for success, a jackal’s ear, or a twig gathered from the eastern 
part of a black tuki plant. I-'urther details will be given later, when specific diseases are 
dealt with. It is first necessary, however, to make a brief reference to the different 
kinds of evil spirits, and the methods of exorcism which play so large a part in the cure 
of disease. 

Persons who die a violent or unnatural death or without initiation become evil 
spirits or Bhat. A Brahman who has died a violent death, or before he has been 

invested with the sacred thread, becomes a specially powerful sinrit 

Evil Spirits. known as Brahma Daitya. Women who have died in childbirth 

become S'urail. Until the S'raddha or Sapindi Karan ceremony has been per- 
formed, the spirits of the deceased roam about as Fret. Other types exist, but tho.se 
enumerated above are the most usual forms. The term Bhnt is generic, and includes the 
others. The spirits usually live in trees, especially banyan, plpal and tnl {Borassus /labcllt- 
formis) trees. They wander about .seeking to do evil to mankind. They are most danger- 
ous at early dawn, midday and dusk. Persons leading impure lives and children are 
particularly liable to their attacks. Male spirits have a special tendency to possess 
women, who are most exposed to this danger between the ages of 12 and 20. 

Exorcists are known as Ojha in Bihar, Roja in Bengal, and Guni in Orissa. In for- 
mer times Brahmans performed this function, and many .still Ix^ar the title Ojha, but at 
the present day the exorcists are usually men of low caste and sometimes Muhammadans. 
Among the Sauria Paharias the exorcists are known as Demno ; among the tribes of 
Chota Nagpur as Sokha. Exorcists frequently pretend to own spirits or Pisac, which 
assist them in the performance of their duties. Sometimes the ceremony is exorcism 
pure and simple. The spirit is adjured to leave its victim. To hasten its dcqiarture. 
the patient is brushed with kusa grass or a nim {Azadirachta indud) branch, or is rubbed 
with consecrated or mustard-oil; holy water is given him to drink, and he is, in many 
cases, severely beaten with a shoe, mantras being recited all the time, 1 he spirit may 
depart after such treatment tf obstinate, paj&s must be performed and a Pisac called in 


A swe^-arented leaf held sacred because it was stolen by the fjod Jagannhth. 
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to subdue it. When it leaves the patient, it is made to give its name, and to say why it 
attacked him. It is often made* to perform some task in token of subjection. It may then 
be allowed to escape, when it takes refuge in a haunted tree, andlis afterwards secured 
by the exorcist with further ceremonies, whilst an amulet is' given to the patient to 
prevent its return. In Chota 'Nagpur the Sokha induces the spirit by invocations to pass 
from the body of the patient into a cotton wick, which is immediately put into an iron 
tube, already closed at one end, and sealed up. As spirits cannot pass iron, the Bhut is 
thus imprisoned. Sometimes the spirit is transferred to other persons. The exorcist, 
after performing certain ceremonies at midnight, goes out and calls to the neighbours. 
If anyone answers, the spirit leaves the patient and enters into him. In other cases cer- 
tain articles are buried, and the disease is transferred to any person who walks over them. 
Some times the exorcist claims to have received inspiration in dreams. He occasionally 
prepares a meal of milk, plantains, and other food in a dark room in the patient’s house. 
Strange noises are heard, and he gives out that the spirits are coming. His audienc? is 
terrified and leaves hurriedly, and he is then. heard to address the spirits, who tell him 
what remedies are required. An exorcist. sometimes pretends that a chronic disease is due 
to indigestion. The patient is made to lie on his back and a brass pot (presumably 
smeared with some irritant) is filled with medicines and placed on his stomach. After an 
hour or two the pot is removed and a swelling is found. The exorcist claims that some 
indigestible substance has been extracted. 

The exorcist also works by divination, in order to ascertain who has bewitched the 
patient or what spirit has possessed him. Sometimes this information is obtained from 
the familiar .spirit.s. Sometimes plantain leaves are placed in a row, to represent deities 
and spirits. The exorcist takes a iu/st leaf in his right hand, and placing both hands on 
a piece of stone mutters incantations until his hands move forward with the stone and 
touch one of the leaves. The power thus indicated is then worshipped for the cure of the 
disease. 

Niskandha, who is represented as a headless man with the face depicted on the body, 
is worshipped in jalpaiguri as a protection against evil spirits. Goats are sacrificed to 
him in large numbers under a banyan tree, which is shunned by*the people and regarded 
as the home of all the devils. 

In the Orissa Tributary States figures of DurgA and GaneSa are painted on the door 
of every house in BhAdra. The mantras of GhanlA karna are written on a palm leaf, and 
recited, whilst the leaf, together with twenty-one shoots of grass 

is hung on the door. By this means the house is secured against the entry of evil spirits. 

Another form of worship which has a fixed date assigned to it is the Hanchra or Ita 
KumAr PujA which is observed in Pabna and Bogra. It is performed in the last week 
of PhAlgun, or sometimes throughout the month, in order that the votaries, who in this 
case are children, may be protected from measles and skin diseases. On the evening 
before the commencement of the pajd a plum twig is stuck in the ground, and a circular 
platform of mud is built round it, on which a lighted lamp, fed with mustard-oil, is 
placed. It is worshipped every morning with offerings of wild flowers, whilst rhymes are 
recited. On the last day the children bathe early, and the deity is worshipped at the 
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by purohtt or by an elderly woman. Offering's of rice, plantains, and sweets are 
made, and distributed amongst the worshippers. 

As a rule, however, mea.sures are only taken against illnesso.s and epidemics when 
they make their appearance. In the case of epidemics, precautions are observed when 
. neighbouring villages are attacked, and further measures are taken 
when the disease has effected an entry. The most general and 
serious epidemics are cholera, smallpox, and plague. Many of the observances are com- 
mon to all of them, but cholera and smallpox have their own presiding deities, and the 
measures taken to propitiate them accordingly vary with the disease. Plague is too 
recent a visitation to have been provided as yet with a separate godling and ritual. When 
any measures beyond those taken in the case of epidemics generally are required for it, the 
forms peculiar to cholera are usually ob.served. 

Villages are protected from epidemics in Eastern Bengal by bamboo posts to which 
are attached earthen plates {sard) or flags, which are sometimes consecrated with holy 
mustard-oil. Tantrik mantras or texts from the Quran are written with ink, or the blood 
of moles or bats, on the plates or on pieces of paper attached to the flag.s. Various sub- 
stances tied in rags are sometimes added. The posts are planted at the four corners of 
the village, and sometimes on every path which leads to it. To protect a particular house, 
similar posts are planted at the corners or in front of the door. Earthen plates on which 
texts have been written are often hung at the door of the main room, or upon the wall of 
the house, or are buried before the threshold. 

Except in Howrah, Hooghly and a few of the neighbouring districts, it is customary 
to place an old black earthen pot, usually containing ashes, whose outer side is streaked 
with lime and sometimes splashed with vermilion or ornamented with the figure of a man, 
together with an old broom and a torn shoe, on the path leading in the direction from 
which the disease is expected to come, beyond the village boundary and preferably at 
cross roads. The ceremony, which is known in many places as (rrdm bandhi or “barri- 
cading the village,” is sometimes performed at midnight. Similar pots are placed at the 
door of a house to protect it from the epidemic, or in a field to save the crop from 
damage. In such cases, the pots are often placed upside down upon sticks, or the brooms 
are tied to the ends of bamboos planted in the ground. I'he idea .seems to be that 
the godling or spirit will turn aside on meeting this unattractive group of articles and 
leave the town or village unmolested. In Orissa holes are dug outside the town or 
village and filled with rice or mustard -seed whilst mantras are uttered. 

In Chot& Nagpur recourse is had to the exorcist who fasts and recites mantras. 
When he has worked himself into a frenzy, he selects a root, of which a piece is given 
to each householder. • The Kufmis each eat their piece ; the Goalas tie it to the thatch 
above the door ; whilst the Tamaras bury it before the threshold. 

Houses may be further protected by bars of cow-dung placed across the approaches ; 
or they are washed and camphor is scattered in the rooms. Sometimes an Ojha, Faqtr 
or Mahati goes round the house three times repeating mantras or uttering the mystic 
syllable “ Hish,” and scattering consecrated dust or mustard-seed, after which some 
consecrated object is buried at the door. A similar method is practised for the 
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protection of the village, and the exorcist often works upon the imagination of his 
followers to such an extent that they believe that they see the godling running away 
disguised asa dog or tree. 

Mantras, such as ih»‘ Nrsimha mantra^ are written with red ink on BhUrja paira of 
pipal l(?aves and hung at the door, whilst mustard-oil is burned in a lamp fresh made of 
mud every evening in the family .Thakurghar. Muhammadans hang looking-glasses in 
their houses, and affix slips of paper or pieces of wood to the doors. These bear texts 
from the Quran, such as the Aqd-ul-kursi, the Sureh Taghaban, and the Arabic couplet 
invoking the aid of the five souls (Muhammad, Ali, Fatima, Hassan, and Hosain). A 
diagram consisting of letters of the alphabet or their numerical values is sometimes added. 

When the epidemic has gained an entry, sherbet is made of chdnd (fermented milk) 
and gut and placed on either side of the village. Sand and'white mustard-seed are con- 
secrated with mantras and scattered about it to drive the disease away. The villagers 
walk barefooted through the streets and lanes in parties at night, or at dawn and sunset, 
with drums, cymbals, and horns. The Hindus sing hymns and call on the name of 
Hari. This ceremony is known as Hari Samkirttan, and is observed throughout the 
Province. A Muhammadan Faqir either alone or at the head of a body of men, similarly 
goes about reciting passages from the Quran and calling on God for delivery. A 
drum, on the pjarchment of which texts have been inscribed, is sometimes beaten. 
Needless to say he is remunerated for his labours, as are all the exorcists, and other 
functionaries who are called in on this and other occasions. 

brahmans are often called in to read the Durga Pajh and to worship Bhagvati and 
Mahadeva. People recite the Bhagvat Purana day and night, one batch relieving another. 
Sometimes ceremonies known as Astam and Cabbis Prahar are performed. A number of 
persons dance for twenty-four or thirty-six hours round a tuhi plant shouting ** R&dhA 
Govinda Jay ” whilst the poor are fed. On the last day of the CabbiS Prahar a procession 
goes through the village shouting Hari Bol. 

In Bihar an exorcist who is able to summon MahamayA (Kali) sits with a garland of 
red flowers round his neck and sings songs until he has worked himself into a frenzy. 
Then, accompanied by his adherents, he go^s round the village l)eating drums and ^g- 
ing songs {dul) in praise of S'itala when smallpox is prevalent, or of Durgft or Kali in 
the case of cholera or plague. In his left hand he carries an earthen pot containing fire 
which is fed with incense, ghi, and resin, and in his right hand a cane ora string of 
horse- hair. Collections of rice and other offerings are made from house to house for a 
public puja,. After the round has been completed, the pots are deposited beyond the 
village boundaries. 

Among the RajvarhSis of Kuch Bihar subscriptions are begged by women, or ate 
collected by a party of men who carry a kac, or female figure, wearing a hideous mask, 
and holding a sword in its hand. Drums are beaten, and a man, armed with a bwctA 
and shield, has a mock fight with the figure, his victory symbolising the ddeat of the’ 
disease. A somewhat similar custom obtains in Rangpur, where two of the parly wear 
clothes and masks to represent Kail, and carry swords, whilst the rest are grotesquely 
garbed and masked ; but in this case there is no mimic battle. 
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Th® Kuch Bih&r Muhammadans dance from house to house supporting a lonj^ 
bamboo, wrapped with strips of variegated cloth, and adorned with black yak tails at 
intervals and at the top, in order to collect doles for the performance of Sinni (a propitia- 
tory service). 

In Bih&r, goats, rams, and buffaloes are sacrificed at the cabittrH, which are 

to be found outside almost every village under a shed or tree. Bhagvati, the goddess of 
epidemics, is represented by seven stones or earthen balls smeared with vermilion on a 
small platform two or three feet high. 

In other parts of the Province other gods are propitiated. In Bogra the favourite 
deities are Raksa Catidi and the three-legged Jvaresvar ; in the I'ributary States west of 
Rftnchl, Mainpa.t and BurpAt ; in Burdwin, Didi Thakruri is one of the chief cholera 
godlings ; the Hos worship Desauli ; the Sauria Pfiharias, Camda Gosain ; the Santals, 
BoAga,and Boftgi who are represented by rude mud images, or by stones marked with red 
and white, and who are propitiated with offerings and sacrifices only, no mantras being 
used ; the up-country Hindus in the Santal Parganas worship Marki, the goddess of pe.sti- 
lence, in the form of an earthen pot of water, whose sides are fanta-stically marked with 
quicklime and vermilion, with a ritual which re.sembles that employed in the worship of 
Kali ; the aborigines of Hazaribagh perform sacrifices at the spot haunted by the Devi 
Mara, in whose honour a festival is observed annually during the Durga Poja ; whilst in 
Orissa the Gram Devati is propitiated. In Jalpaiguri, Tlsta Bufi is worshipped in the form 
of a plantain stem decorated with wreaths of flowers, and Kalai as a winnowing-fan ; the 
devotees of Mahanti keep vigil through the night, and Uddarcandi is propitiated by 
seven matrons with seven measures of paddy ; whilst Hindus and Muhamadans alike 
make offerings to Hawa Ma, Fata Ma and Madar Pir. 

In Chota Nagpur when a house is attacked the floors are smeared every morning with 
mud brought from a paddy-field unmixed with cowdung. I'he villagers assemble at 
night and go round the village breaking everything they can find outside the houses. 
Care is of course taken that nothing valuable shall be thus sacrificed. An old pot and a 
broom, or an egg, and, among the Goftlas, an old plough and basket also, are col- 
lected from each house a^d taken to the village boundary, where they are broken and 
piled under a tree (usually a mahua) near a pathway. Among the aborigines the place 
is swept and the priest offers parched rice and vermilion. Fowls spotted with vermilion 
are sacrificed and are then cooked and eaten by those present. Among the TamapAs 
the exorcist puts a drop of the blood on each man’s forehead, and the fowl’s head is 
wrapped in a leaf an d burned. A portion must be eaten by each householder before any 
Qther food is taken. 

* Elsewhere a pot resembling that used for Grambandhi is broken at cross-roads within 
another village, and old baskets, brooms, shoes and winnowing-fans are left with the 
fragments. A flag is planted on a bamboo flagstaff, and a man of low caste, who is 
b^eved to have power over the disease godling, mutters incantations. In the case of 
cholera YoginI is sometimes worshipped at the same time. The idea here seems to be 
that file is represented by the pots and their contents. The inhabitants of the 

idllage in which the ceremony takes place resent it strongly, and a riot occasionally 
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results. The villagers may never look behind them as they are returning from the 
place. 

If the epidemic is of a virulent type the Mos sometimes construct a leaf hut on a saga$ 
^bullock cart with solid wheels) and place within it a mud intage of the disease godling. 
It is then taken to the village boundary and left there with a prayer that the deity may not 
return. A somewhat similar ‘ceremony is known in the Udaipur Tributary .State as 
Rogbandhan. The Baiga places A7 fruit, cocoanuts, an earthen pot spotted with red, blue, 
and black, a fowl, and some pieces of cloth of various colours in a palki which is then 
taken in procession round the village and deposited near the southern boundary with 
prayers and vows of offerings and sacrifices if the disease should be stayed. On 
returning to the village everyone who has accompanied the procession must bathe. 

In the Chittagong Hill Tracts an infected village is encircled with newly-spun white 
thread and a regular system of quarantine is strictly observed for seven days. The qua- 
rantine is .sometimes inaugurated by sacrifices of goats and fowls. In addition to this the 
ChakmAs scratch mantras or figures on five stones or earthen plates which are buried with 
the edge projecting, one in the centre of the village and the others outside it at the four 
point of the compass. 

Amulets are worn and are sometimes buried in or near a house both for the prevention 
and cure of cholera, but for the latter purpose bleeding is also resorted to. The amulets 

usually contain medicinal drugs, such as asafoetida, croton seed,. 

Cholera. camphor, garlic or a yellow myrabolam. These are consecrated and 

attached to the arm, neck or loins by a blue thread. They are encased in cloth and not 
in metal, the idea apparently being that they shall purify the air. A consecrated pice 
or a ohunsi (waist thread) may be worn on the arm or loins, or a piece of copper attached 
with palm-leaf fibres to the waist. Marks are sometimes placed on the forehead to ward 
off the disease. Several other observances are also connected with purification or 
disinfection. Dhup karail incense and sulphur are burned. Vinegar made from sugar- 
cane or Jatnan {Eugenia jambolana) is sprinkled in all the rooms or placed in a small pot 
smeared with soot and spotted with lime, which is suspended near the door, together with 
such articles as charcoal, onions tied with black thread or *in a black cloth, chillies, 
mustard-seed, leaves of the lime, a bel fruit, a clod consecrated by a Sadhu or Faqir, a t&l 
fruit with one stone, an old torn shoe, garlic, asafoetida, croton seed, iron, date or cactus 
thorns, or camphor, h ires are burned at every door and watched all night. Each house 
is swept daily, and the sweepings are thrown outside the village in an old basket. The 
origin of other observances is, however, less obvious. The outside corner of the house is 
marked with black ; charmed herbs and roots, mustard, pulse and eggs are buried at the 
corners and sides and in the middle of the house ; dried consecrated earth is thrown over ' 
every building ; a cactus plant is put on the roof in an earthen vessel containing earth and 
water ; dots of lime or ink are made on the door ; gh\, barley, and sandal-wood are burned 
at a small iiole at cross-roads ; and the villagers refrain from having their clothes washed, 
from giving alms, and from boiling paddy in order to convert it into rice. 

Various ceremonies are performed. Although they are mostly in honour of Kal! or 
some aboriginal godling with similar attributes, the women do not neglect to offer water 
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at every shrine. In Bihar they pour water upon a nim tree every evening after bathings 
and the chief woman of the family worships at Bhagvati’s cabutra. Her image is some- 
times smeared with oil and vermilion and worshipped in an open place with goats, flowers, 
and sweetmeats, which are afterwards eaten by the worshippers. She is much feared du- 
ring an epidemic of cholera, and it is very dangerous for anyone to stir out of doors at 
certain hours, as she roams about at midday and at night, and anyone who meets her is 
liable to be fatally attacked. 

In Bengal Raks3, Kali and S'masAn Kali are usually worshipped. The former may 
be worshipped privately, but the latter is only worshipped by public subscription and as 
a last resource. This psjd, which is believed never to fail, may only be conducted by 
Brahmans well versed in the Tantras. It takes place by the light of the new moon at the 
burning-ghai, on the spot where the last cremation took jilace. A flag, which some- 
times bears the figure of Hanuman, is put up after the ceremony, of which drinking is an 
essential part. 

Raksa Kali is usually propitiated by night at cross-roads. An image, made on the 
same evening, is worshipped with rice, flowers, plantain, betel, sweetmeats, pigeons, and 
goats, and is afterwards thrown into a river or tank outside the village with the idea of 
transferring the disease. Tuesdays and Saturdays are auspicious days. 

Jala Kumari, who is represented as a woman resembling Kali, but riding on a .stork, 
is worshipped in Chittagong in much the same manner as Raksa Kali. Ola Bibi and 
Satya Pir are worshipped by Faqirs for Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Muhamma- 
dans sometimes adorn a goat with vermilion and garlands and take it through the village 
at night beating drums. Next day at nightfall its throat is cut and it is stuffed with 
straw and hung, together with an earthen pot, upon a long bamboo erected at the north- 
east corner of the village to scare away Ola Bibi. 

In Orissa householders burn io8 ladles of ^ht daily to propitiate the Grim Devati. 
Collections are also made for the public worship of the Gram Devati or Kalist 1 hakur- 
aol, who usually lives under a banyan or tamarind tree. An exorcist— generally a 
man of low caste — washes the image in cold water, and, after rubbing it with oil and 
turmeric, puts flowers and vermilion on its body and drc.sses it in black clothes. Rice, 
flowers, milk, fowls, a black goat, and, sometimes, a buffalo are offered and drums are 
beaten. The exorcist works himself into a frenzy, and, as if the goddess were .speaking 
through him, tells why Yogini (the godling of cholera) has visited the village and how 
she may be propitiated. He then takes some new earthen pots dotted with lime and 
vermilion (sometimes also with sandal and soot), and fills them more than half full with 
pdna (a mixture of cheese, milk, ghi, gu/, sugar and water). The pots are .sometimes 
adorned with a ring of red lead just below the neck ; and the head, hands and legs of 
Yogini are depicted on them. They are then taken in procession through the village 
Virhilst songs are sung. A bamboo garlanded with flowers (which are usually red, as the 
goddess loves blood) is driven into the ground in a spot at some distance from the 
village, preferably at cross-roads, at each of the four points of the compass. A pot 
is placed near each bamboo, and, after tnantras have been recited, is left there. It is 
believed that Yogini drinks the mixture, and, if pleased with it, will leave the village. 
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In the Orissa Tributary States a somewhat similar but less elaborate ceremony is observed. 
Rice is strewn at cross-roads in the form of a square, and a wide-mouthed earthen 
•pot containing milk, plantains, and other eatables is placed in the centre. A flag 
bearing the figure of Hanumin is planted near it. 

Garlands of flowers which have been offered to Jagannith or some other of the greater 
gods are often hung up over*house doors, as Yogini is believed to fear their power. 

(Jther ceremonies are performed with the object of passing the disease on to another 
village. In Hazaribagh the Pahan takes a goat, sheep, pig or buffalo at midnight to 
the mounds haunted by the spirit which presides over the disease, besmears it with a mix- 
ture of vermilion and ghj^ and garlands it with red flowers. He worships, and the animal 
*s then taken in procession round the village, whilst the Pahan carries a lighted lamp in 
which rice, gur, vermilion and ghi are placed. The animal is finally taken to the village 
boundary and driven out. The lamp is placed on the ground, and a fowl is sometimes left 
there as well. It is believed that anyone who crosses the path of the party whilst this 
ceremony is being performed will die of cholera. If the animal returns to the village the 
ceremony must be repeated. It is not touched by the people of any village which it may 
enter, but is driven away if possible. 

In Ori.ssa the corresponding ceremony is known as Ba.libotia. A host of gods, 
including GrSm Devati, and gods of the fore.st and burning-gha{ are worshipped at cross- 
roads. A rectangle is drawn on the ground with turmeric, and as many cones' of rice are 
offered within it as there are gods to be invoked. A goat, whose head is painted vermi- 
lion and its eye-lids black, and which is dressed in cloth, is then presented and driven out 
by night. It is believed that the first person whom it sees will die. 

In Bihar a small platform of dust is raised at cross-roads and a new pitcher is placed 
upon it. After worshipping with sindur and flowers, the villagers dedicate a pigeon and 
let it fly to a neighbouring village. To effect a cure, rice and pice touched by a patient 
are sometimes tied round an animal’s neck and it is driven away. 

Another Bihar custom is for the villagers to assemble at midnight in an open place 
or at cross-roads and call loudly to some person of a neighbouring village. If he re- 
plies, the di.sease will be transferred to him. 

In Dinajpur the disease godling is worshipped in a patient^is house and the offerings 
are placed in the pathway leading to another house in an earthen pot or a rag dyed with 
turmeric, in the belief that the disea.se will be transferred to anyone who treads on 
them. 

In Faridpur the iniquitous practice of placing the excreta of a cholera patient in an 
earthen pot, which is then floated down the river, with a similar object, is said to be ob- 
served, but is fortunately rare. • 

Rice and cloves touched by a patient are sometimes thrown into a well other than 
that which he uses, whilst a green bamboo, from which the branches have not beto 
removed, is stuck in his own well so that the top projects a few feet above the ground. 

The special practices observed during an epidemic of smallpox are almost all con- 
nected with the worship of S'italfl, its patron deity. She is regarded as one of the seven 
forms of Adi Sakti or primordial energy, and, in 14engal, is usually represented as a 
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woman with a black body smeared with oil, and a vermilion face, clothed in a black- 

„ „ iS.fi and riding upon an ass,‘ or, sometimes, a crocodile. Her 

Smallpox. , . 

body is studded with brass or copper to represent the rash, because 
she cures her devotees by taking the disease upon herself. She is crowned with a 
winnowing-fan, carries a pot under her left arm, and holds a broomstick in her right 
hand. She is worshipped by the oldest women of the household in a room (usually 
the Thakurghar of the house), which is freshly smeared with cowdung and constv 
crated by being sprinkled with Ganges water. An earthen pitcher, wrapped in a new 
cloth dyed yellow with turmeric, is placed in the centre, and connected with the 
image by cotton thread similarly dyed. Incense is burned in a dame which is fed 
with ghi, and flowers and sandal paste are thrown before the feet of the goddess. 
The women of the household keep vigil all night, and at day-break bathe and offer luchi 
(bread cooked in ghi) and payas (rice boiled in milk and sugar). 1 he offerings are 
distributed among the worshippers. No mantras are recited. A similar ritual is observed 
in Jalpaiguri in the worship of Borma Thakurapt, another smallpox godling, but in this 
case no image is used. Women also go singing to the temple of S'itala on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays and worship with sweetmeats, paramdnna (rice boiled in sugar and 
milk), betel-nuts and leaves, vermilion, cakes of flour and gur, cooling fruits and 
drinks, such as chdnd pdnd (a mixture of water, curds, gur and plantains) and wet 
gram, intended for her ass. In Purnea it is regarded as essential that these offerings 
should be begged by women from seven families. Goats and pigeons arc often sacrificed, 
and, in the case of the lower castes, pigs also. S'jtala.staka (eight hymns in honour of 
the goddess) are sometimes chanted before her by Brahmans, Ganaks or Malis. Her im- 
age is occasionally taken from the temple and carried round the village at nightfall, in 
procession, with cymbals and drums, in a wooden palki covered with red cloth, in which 
are placed offerings of vermilion, oil, and pice. In We.stern Bengal the sixty-four 
YoginI who attend on S’itala and spread smallpox are worshipped on the same day, 
under a tree on the outskirts of the village. Jvarasura or Jvara-putra, her minister, 
Ghantakaroa, her husband, Raktabali, her maid-servant, Manasa, and, in Bihar, Bhag- 
vtal, are also worship pe<^. 

In Bihar a triangular pit is sometimes dug at cross-roads and partially filled with 
fire, whilst the ground near is smeared with cowdung. A Brahman mutters mantras and 
recites the Durga Stotra, and the fire is fed with incen.se, ghl, cocoanuts, pice, flowers 
and other offerings. 

In Orissa, where S'itala is also known as Basanta 'Thakurani, no image is u.sed, and 
she is believed to dwell in a stone under a banyan tree. A Brahman is attached to the 
spbt. An annual festival is held on the day before the Caitra full moon, when an car- 
then vessel, whitened with lime and containing cactus branches, is placed at each corner 
of every house. During an epidemic the chief female member of each family fasts and 
wears a ring of straw round her neck. If anyone in the house .should be attacked, she 


I It Is heHeved that asMS* milk is a remedy for smallpox, and that their bray pr«?vfrntj» the »?ntry of smallpox into a village. 
Awe* 'are sometimes fed with wet gram during an epidemic*. 
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goes to the shrine and makes vows and offerings. The latter are dedicated by the Br&h* 
man and he recites tiitxiitras. 

To prevent the disease from entering a house the unmarried girls place a stone, which 
represents the goddess, in a small hole at the door of the house, or in a room which is 
kept locked, and every morning and evening, after washing it, anointing it with vermi- 
lion, and adorning it with Aowcrs, offer milk, cheese, and various kinds of plants and 
fruits. Public worship is also held by a Brahman in a hut built for the purpose. The 
goddess is represented by an earthen pot painted vermilion and wrapped in red cloth, on 
the top of which are placed a cocoanut and a mango twig. The usual offerings are 
made, and a Brahman recites hymns in her honour whilst a jif/tl-fed lamp is burned. 

iMangala is also worshipped during epidemics of smallpox in Angul. Libations of 
.<>«/• and water are poured to her before the house, and mothers vow to give ornaments 
or a piece of a new sail to her image, when it is next brought from Ka,katpur in Cuttack. 

A curious custom is observed among the aborigines of Hazaribagh. Mango twigs 
arc put in two earthen pots full of water. The pots arc covered with earthen plates con- 
taining paddy, on which lighted oil-lamps are placed. A cane is laid beside each. The 
Sokha worships the Devi Mara for three, seven, or nine days. At the end of this time 
the pots are taken, together with a goat or sheep and an iron bar, to the village boun- 
dary. The animal is killed and eaten by the Sokha and his attendants, and the skin and 
bones arc buried there, the iron bar being fixed on the boundary to mark the spot. 

There is a regular system of treatment for smallpox. The patient is confined for 
eight days to a separate room which is washed. The ground near the bed is smeared 
with cowdung, and W'ater is placed there in an earthen pot. Ntm twigs are placed on the 
bed or suspended from the ceiling, and the patient is fanned with a nim branch. A Mfl.li 
burns incense, offers flowers and sweets, and sings hymns in honour of S'italcL or Bhagvatf, 
morning and evening. Visitors must wash their feet before entering the room, and must 
never wear coloured (especially red) clothes. The patient and all his family are strictly 
dieted. They must abstain from fish, flesh, intoxicating liquor, oil, and ghi. The latter 
substances may not even be applied to their hair or body, and no fish may be brought 
into the house. No clothes may be washed, and no alms givem On the ninth day the 
patient is bathed and made to touch oil. Cakes of raw rice and sugar are distributed 
amongst boys and girls, and the goddess is worshipped with offerings similar to those 
made at her temple. Consecrated food and drink offered to S'italA, rice cooked in mare’s 
milk, sugar, and ajivain {Car urn copticuvi) are eaten, and amulets such as a Sltalft 
Kavac, or myrabolams or garlic, consecrated by an exorcist or astrologer, worn, both for 
the prevention and cure of smallpox. A vim branch is hung at the door of the house to 
ward off the infection, and a ^//i-fed lamp is kept burning. Both Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans often blow conches at sunrise and sunset, as it is believed that S'italA will not visit 
any place where the sound of the conch is heard. 

Cattle- disease is usually dealt with in much the same way as other epidemics, but a 
curious custom obtains in Rclnchi. A wooden cow-bell is tied to a cowherd in the west 
of the village. He then runs beyond the village boundary with a black fowl, rice, and 
vermilion in his hands, pursued by the boys of the village with kend sticks {Diospytos 
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totnentosd). Once over the boundary the bell and other articles are thrown away and all 
return to the bdthdn, takingf care not to look behind them. A black ifoat is sacrificed, 
and a public feast ^J■iven, when the bdthdn is reached. 

hemale diseases are believed to be usually caused either by evil spirits or by the evil 
^ eye. Hysteria is one of the former class. lixorcism is performed, 

Female Diseases. jl , . 

and, when the spirit has left its victim and taken refujje in a mango 
or banyan tree, the exorcist drives in nails at the four corners of the house to prevent its 
re-entry. He then goes to the tree after midnight, and, after offering vermilion, pice, 
atwd, mustard and flowers, hammers in nails to secure the spirit, which is sometimes 
represented by some of the woman’s hair or by a tortoise. 

Barrenness is cau.sed by the evil eye. The exorcist goes after midnight to cro.ss- 
roads or a bathing-ghat, and after worshipping with vermilion, anud, flowers, and, some- 
times, an old broom, puts pice into holes in the ground and marks the place with vermi- 
lion. The curse is tran.sferred to the first woman who passes over it. A mddull contain- 
ing the root of small tamarind tree is also attached to the patient’s hair. 

Mfta-batsa is similarly transferred by the burial of the body of a still-born child in an 
earthen vessel at cross-roads ; or a dark woman takes a piece of owl’s bone, the flesh of a 
black pigeon, and some human hair, wraps them in a plantain leaf sprinkled with 
vermilion and carries them naked at night to cross-roads, and leaves them there. This 
remedy fails, however, if the articles are touched by a childle.ss widow. When a woman 
dies in child-birth, her legs are sometimes cut off before cremation and buried .separately 
to ensure that she shall not return to be similarly afflicted, or to annoy others in the form 


of a Curail. 

To expedite delivery a white onion is tied to the woman’s left arm with a black 
thread, and some of her hair is burned. A geometrical figure is painted on 
a piece of wood and shown to her. It is then washed off, and the washings 
are given to her to drink. 

During labour pains a black stone smeared with oil and vermilion, 
which represents Dharmma Thakur, is worshipped on behalf of the woman 
in a temple by a man of Jow caste, known as a Dharmma Pandit. 

A large number of practices are observed with the o’oject of warding off evil from new- 
born babes, who are particularly liable to the attacks of malignant spirits. The confine- 
ment often takes place in a separate hut {dturghar or sulthd^dr) set 



Protection of Babes. 


apart for the purpose, especially in Eastern Bengal. This hut is 


surrounded by a cordon of thorny cane leaves, pieces of the kanta kuinra creeper (Cucur- 
Uta fepo)y fragments of fishermen’s nets, rice, and white mu.stard-.seed, all of which mu.st be 
drfly consecrated. A bundle of mustard, rice and garlic is sometimes placed on the north 
side of the hut, and old shoes are put behind it ; whilst a line of cowdung is drawn round the 


walls. Three parallel lines, representing Ram, Lak.sman and Sita, are drawn with charcoal 
on the ground before the entrance, in the belief that no evil spirit will cross them. A pot 
containing fire is placed at the door of the room and kept burning day and night. No 


one is permitted to enter the room without touching this fire, and visitors must also wa.sh 
their feet and dust their clothes. No one may touch the bamboos of the roof and thus 
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give evil spirits an opportunity of alighting.' A fire is also kept burning inside the 
room until the Nikasan cererrtony has been performed. The child’s head and feet are 
touched with various substances, such as raisins, sulphur, mustard, salt, chillies, turmeric, 
celery seed, cakes of chaff or cowdung mixed with oil (oil is- particularly hateful to evil 
spirits), bel fruit, scorpions, snake skins, bones, pig’s dung (to keep off Yogini), and 
women’s hair, which arc then burned, so that the fumes may be inhaled by the child, 
'rhe mother must keep a piece of iron with her throughout the time, and must not get 
out of bed without it. A pot of ashes, spotted with lime, a broomstick, preferably one 
from the burning-ghat, a torn shoe, clay, reeds, straw, garlic, aich {Morinda citri/oHa), 
bach {Flacourtia ramontehi), and btrsing {Erythrina indica) plants, deer’s horns, a bag 
of mustard-seed, boiled paddy, aromatic leaves, knives, spears, sickles, nut-crackers, or 
the skull of a cow with the horns plastered with cowdung, vermilion and cowries, are 
placed on, near or under the child’s bed. The Kols plant an arrow with an iron head 
pointing upwards near the babe’s head, and leave it there for seven days. The TamArias 
put a twig of the castor-plant under the pillow. The Kurmis of Singhbhum use a 
Kajalta* in a similar manner. Tigers’ or leopards’ claws attached to silver, copper or 
asladhdtu, crocodiles’ teeth, twisted conch shells, pice or half pice, bits of broomsticks, 
rtthd seeds (Sa/>tndus mukorossi) consecrated pieces of blue or white thread or jute, coral 
(to avert the evil eye), a ring from a scorpion’s tail, or a manusyamani* are tied round the 
child’s waist according to the directions of the exorcist (who of course prescribes what is 
to be done throughout), or roots and mantras on paper or palm leaves are attached to its 
right arm or its neck. A favourite device is to fasten an iron ring round its left arm or 
leg. Iron which has been used as prisoners’ fetters is particularly desirable for this pur- 
pose. A piece of rag torn from the cloth of a maternal uncle is sometimes wrapped 
round the child’s body, and lamp-black is applied to its forehead and eyelids, the palm$ 
of its hands and the soles of its feet. The children of women whose other children have 
been stillborn or have died shortly after birth are made to wear a mdduli containing. a 
stone of an Amrd (Spondias dulcis) fruit, plucked whilst the tree is in flower, and encased 
in copper or gold. The flabby portion of the child’s left ear is sometimes slit, or the left 
nostril is slit or punctured. Should the child be attacked by cramp, it is touched 
by a boy who has had it and recovered, or a partridge is put in the room and guns fired 
outside it. Murttidhara, a disease in which the child changes colour rapidly from black 
to red and white and back again, is regarded as the result of possession and is treated 
by amulets which contain mantras. Weakness of children in the absence of any ap- 
parent disease is transferred to others in the same way as barrenness. 

If the child is attacked by an epidemic, the exorcist blows upon it and recites 
mantras. It is made to touch an earthen pot full of curry and rice and garlanded wfth 
red flowers, which is then left at cross-roads outside the village. 

i A similar superstition is observed at Hindu marriages. If anybody touches the roof or leans against the wall whilst the 
bride is being turned round the bridegroom, it is believed that the pair will quarrel all their lives. 

^ A Kajaltft is a spoon-shaped article on which soot is made to form by smearing mustard«oil upon it and^liO^Uiig It III the 
flame of a lamp. The soot is used as an ointment for the child's eyes. 

d A piece of pale*brown bone of the shape and siae of a blackberry, which is said to rarely develop in the forehead of. a fortu- 
nate man. It shoots off with some force from the body when it is being cremated. 
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Consecrated sand and white mustard-seed are scattered about the room, and some- 
times at nig'ht over the child s bed. The mouth of a broken pitcher, an iron axe, a 
bamboo ladder, paddy, cactus thorns, or the skull of a cow are placed in the room, and 
the bones of a cow which has been struck by lightning, or of a vulture, the skull of a 
bastard child, a kite’s claws and various roots are buried within it. The Muhammadans 
draw a circle round the bed, and passages from the QufAn and the names of angels are 
recited every night to scare away evil spirits. All the doors and windows of the room 
au'e sometimes netted, and thorny plants are placed at the four corners. A keu branch 
{Pandanus foetidus) is hung from each corner of the roof. A sari inscribed with maniras 
may be buried in each corner of the room, whilst a fifth is hung over the child’s bed. 
Slips of paper bearing tmnlras, or the names of Hari, Ram and Durga, written by a 
Brahman, are hung on the walls. An iron nail is sometimes driven into each leg of the 
child’s cirpii and ilo (rice prepared from paddy, without boiling), mustard, and a kend 
branch are tied in a rag to one of the legs at the head of the bed. Guns are sometimes 
fired daily outside the room. 

In Bihar a Yamadip (a cir&fi which is* used for the illuminations on the night before 
Dewali and then discarded) is sometimes used in preference to other lamps during a 
confinement, as it is believed to possess the virtue of scaring away evil spirits. 

Various articles are placed at the door of the room into which an iron nail is some- 
times driven. These are generally much the same as the things placed within it, such 
as thorns, iron in various forms, old shoes, cloth wicks, green grass, turmeric, a snake’s 
skin, a cow’s skull, a tortoise shell, or a pot of water, and need not be described at 
length. The precautions are usually observed, and no alms may be given by the 
patents until after the Nikisan ceremony (generally on the twelfth day '), when the 
child is bathed in hot water and brought out. The sixth day is critical, as on that day 
S'a^tHl, the patron deity of children, will, if offended, send her messengers Partca • and 
Paftci to take back the child. She must accordingly be propitiated. An earthen pot 
containing a scrap of iron and a light is left on the road on the evening of the fifth day, 
and on the sixth day she is worshipped in the form of a stone smeared with vermilion, 
under a banyan tree. T4ie ceremony is performed by a Brahman, and cooked rice, curry, 
da/, sweetmeats, cakes, and flowers are offered, the food being afterwards given to the 
mother to eat. This paja is often repeated on the 21st day in the case of a male, or on 
the 30th day for a female child. Matfka and UwArpal, a host of protecting deities, 
are worshipped. The former sometimes occupy the supreme place of worship until 
the babe has passed its infancy, when S'asthi takes their place. The latter are usually 
^rshipped on the same days as S'asfhi. Meanwhile, on the sixth day, the confinement 
room is kept closed throughout the day, the door only being opened to allow the mother 
to teke in her food. The child, after being laid for a moment on a palm-leaf fan covered 
with new cloth, is transferred to the lap of its mother and kept there till next morning. A 

i Among tbo Sintilt the child is brought out on the ninth day. In some places precautions are observed for as long as thirty 
diQrs. 

* The special attribute of Paftci or Paftci nan is to cause fits and foaming at the mouth. Kindunl Bur! or Paftef r.atise.*^ 
enoessive crying. controls both of these godlings, and her worship is therefore essential 
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square is painted on the wall with turmeric and dmlakt {Phyllanthus Emblica)^ and 
cowries are fixed round it. Within it figures of Chati and S'asthi are depicted, and are 
worshipped by the moih(.*r. Children are sometimes dedicated to S'asthi, Pahc& or Pahci 
by being named after them in the hope that their lives may be spared. -This is especially 
common in cases in which jhe woman believes that her misfortunes have been cured by 
exorcism. * , " 

It is not unusual to .see one of the pillars at the corner or at the gate of a Dargdh 
or Muhammadan tomb smeared with oil and vermilion. This is done by persons of low 
caste for the worship of Panca Panel and Madar— the latter a Pir— to whom vows are 
made by mothers, to be fulfilled if their children should reach a certain age. These 
godlings arc also worshipped under certain old trees in every village. The Sebait of 
Madar provides amulets to ward off evil spirits from mother and child. 

Enlargement of the spleen in children is cured by extracting a live snail from its 
shell, which is then filled with medicinal roots and parings from 

Other each of the child’s finger and toe-nails and buried beside the kit- 

chen culd (stove). When the sufferer is an adult, similar parings are placed in the mouth 
of a taki fish, which is then suspended, mouth upwards, over the stove. An alternative 
treatment in the latter case is to stick io8 date-thorns into a plantain and hang it from 
the verandah roof in front of the door. 

Fever is u.sudlly cured by means of amulets, which may contain saffron, cow’s bUe, 
garai (Olcislantkus (ollitms) dpdng {Achyranthes atternifolia), a piece of the root of a 
pipal growing above the ground, or the roots of eknad [Cissampelos pereira), a castor-oil 
plant growing on a house-top, circird, dilrbbd grass, betel-pepper, or tuhi. Among the 
Sant3.1s small pieces of th«j bones of the Pteropus nivoardsi or bear’s hair mixed with cer- 
tain roots are used. 

Tejara fever (which occurs every third day) is treated as a case of possession. A 
fire is burned before the patient and he is soundly beaten with an old shoe. 

It is sometimes believed that when anyone is attacked by illness it is a sign that 
Kali has come to disturb the family in search of food and lodging, and huts are accord- 
ingly erected and goats sacrificed at a distance from the village.^ 

In addition to the superstitious remedies referred to above, illness is met by propitiation 
of the gods by prayer and worship (S'anti and Svastyayana), or by penance (Candrayaoa), 
such as shaving of the head or almsgiving, for the sins committed in a previous ex- 
istence, to which the visitation is attributed. There is, however, little doubt that the 
masses place far greater reliance on the more fantastic observances, some of which have 
been described, and the extent of their faith would seem to be indicated by the results, 
which often exceed anything that could be expected from the means employed. * 
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Among all the curious perversions of taste existing in various parts of the world, 
there are few so peculiar or so apparently unaccountable as that of eating earth. Were 
the habit not very widely extended over the world, it would perhaps hardly be worth any 
extended investigation ; but it is found among the peoples of every continent, and 
apparently of almost every race. In India itself there are earth-eaters belonging to every 
main ethnological division and to every type of climate. The immediate cau.se, however, 
which led to the collection of the facts and data in the paper now presented, was the 
occurrence of the habit among coolies in tea-gardens in various parts of North-Eastern 
India, and the serious results which it had produced. Originally planned as a collection 
of data from one small corner of India, it has grown until, owing to the kindness of a 
very large number of corre.spondents, it contains materials drawn from almost every 
corner of the country. 

It will be well to divide the consideration of the subject into sections as follows : — 

Page. 


I. Extent of earth-eating in other countries 

II. The earth-eaters of India *51 

III. The materials used in earth-eating 255 

IV. Thtf earth-eating habit in India xfij 

V. The use of earth as a medicine ... 2O6 

VI. General summary 


I. Extent of Earth-Eating in other Countries. 

The use of clay and other earthy substances as a food has often been referred to by 
authors Jn Europe. Th» first historic notice is by Pliny, who relates that the ancient 
Romans had a dish called ahea or fruvunta made with Indian corn mixed with chalk col- 
lated f^bm the hills of Puteoli near Naples. There is no need, however, to go back to 
the time of this author for examples of its use, for at pre.sent, in many parts of Germany 
clay is used on bread as a .substitute for butter, and is termed ‘ stone ’ butter when em- 
jdoyed fiM' this purpose. In the northern part of Sweden, earth is often baked into bread, 
and it is sold in the public market in Italy as well as on the Island of Sardinia. In h'in- 
laiidi an earth is used for eating which consists mainly of the shells of minute infusoria. 
T^ptatn Franklin found earth being used as food among an “ Indian ” tribe near the Arctic 

^ ^ is recorded in Chambers’s “Encyclopaedia” that clay is 

tha Rotoeudos and other savage tribes, as also in Georgia and the Carolinais 
poor whites. The Ottomacs, a tribe near' the Orinoco, eat a species of 
li^ttiOUS this diet, which no doubt owed its introduction to famine, is not 
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unfrequently adopted in Brazil. In the island of Mar^nique in the Antilles a species of 
red earth or yellowish tufa of volcanic origin was formerly sold in the markets for human 
consumption, but it is believed that the use of this clay has now died out. The “ Indians” 
of South America use a particular clay called phassa or pasa for mixing with their food. 
Venegas assert that the Natives of California mix red earth into their acorn bread “ to 
make the bread sweet and make’it go further.” I'he Miscas of Florida had in their lan- 
guage the word jipatcra — a disease fromieating earth, and Caberza de Vaca informs us that 
it was customary for the “ Indians” to eat earth mixed with beans as their ordinary food. 

The custom of eating clay has been common among the negroes of Guinea in 
West Africa from time immemorial. At the time they were transported to the West 
Indies to work as slaves on the plantations, they attempted to carry their custom to their 
new home; but the West Indian clay had a deleterious effect on their health, and strong 
measures were taken to suppress the practice. Dr. Rutherford tells us that earth-eating 
prevails pretty well all along the West Coast of Africa. On the east coast of Africa, at 
Zanzibar, the habit is said to be common, and a disease called ‘ Safura ’ .seems to be 
brought on by indulging in it. 

According to .Sir Richard Burton ' the earth-eating habit prevailed in Arabia during 
the time of his visit about half a century ago. A peculiar earth was pointed out to him, 
a yellow loam or bole called by the Arabs Tafl, by the Persians Gil-i-Sarshin, and by the 
.Sindians Metu. It was used as a soap in some parts of the East, and was supposed to 
have some miraculous properties owing to the prophet having employed it with success 
as a medicinal agent. Burton found that its only use was its being eaten by anaemic women. 

N. Annandale has observed* that both Malay and Siamese women eat a kind of 
earth dug out of the banks of the river and roasted ; this is administered as a tonic. 
In Borneo the natives are accustomed to the use of various kinds of earth.* St. 
John says that in their boat expeditions the natives take a supply of red ochre in case of 
becoming short of other provisions, and a white oleaginous clay is used for the same 
purpose. Bishop McDoughall states : “ Thwe is a certain slimy clay which the Sakarran 
Dyaks always provide them.selves with when they make their excursions in their boats, 
and which they suck when their stock of rice is exhausted ; they say it is very, nutriti- 
ous.” Mr. Cros.sland informs us that the Undup occasionally eat a clay much resem- 
bling fuller’s earth; they do not regard it as very palatable but consider it a salutary 
custom and imagined that the earth acted as a purifier. Odeardo Beccari * also refers to 
the Dyaks of Borneo nibbling greedily a peculiar stone as if it were a sweetmeat. It was 
a kind of clayey schi.st, soft and brittle and greasy to the touch. “ It certainly was not 
eaten to appease hunger, but as a delicacy or perhaps to assuage the instinctive 
craving of the stomach for some substance.” Another Italian explorer, L. M. D’ Albertis, 
says * that the natives of New Guinea near Hall Sound chew and swallow red clay. 
The ta.ste for eating earth is extensive in Java, where small square reddish cakes of 

I to At-Madineh and Aleccah, Vol. I., 415. 

^ Fascicuii Malayenses, Anthropology ^ Part Ily p. 62. 

8 H. Ling Roth, Tkt Natives of Saravtak and British North Borneo. 

♦ Wanderings in the Great Forests of Borneo, 1 904, pp. 335, 337. 

6 N^ Guinea •* What I did and what / saw, t88o, p. 89. 
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earth are sold in the villages as a regular food. In Java and Sumatra this earth is .speci- 
ally prepared for use. The sand and any hard substances are first removed and then it 
is reduced to paste by kneading it with water. The dres.sed clay is finally moulded into 
small cakes or tablets about the thickness ot Lead pencils, which are baked or roasted in 
an iron saucepan. Ihe Javanese often consume the clay made into little figures of 
animals and men. Some of these earths have been analysed and have been found to 
consist mostly of the remains of animalcula:; and plants depo.sited in fresh water. 

The Annamites look upon raw and baked clay as a great delicacy. In Tonkin the 
“ Geophages ” or earth-eaters prepare little shavings or fritters of clay baked on hot 
bricks. A sample was chemically examined by M. Demous.sy of the Paris Museum 
fjardin des Plantes) with the result that in composition and properties it was like kaolin 
and was totally destitute of nutrition. The Chinese are addicted to the habit and eat 
a white clay free from all organic remains. Hanbury ‘ refers to two earths sold in the 
shops for medicinal and other purposes. The first of these was an aluminous earth 
{Ckih-shih-che) of a pale pinki.sh colour, or white, in soft, friable irregular masses 
with the composition of kaolin ; the second was an argillaceous earth (Fti-hwo-shih) of 
a pale yellowish colour, soft to the touch, and formed into little rectangular oblong 
blocks, like those sold in the Indian bazars. The Chine.se, in many parts, mix gyp.su m 
with pulse, and thus form a jelly, which they greatly roli.sh. 

Among the Ainos, the aborigines of Japan, there is a kind of clay which is eaten to 
a considerable extent,- mixed with fragments of the leaves of a plant, and u.sed as an 
ingredient in the preparation of soup. The clay occurs in a bed in the valley of T.sie- 
tonai (eat-earth valley) on the north of the coast of Yesso, It is of light-grey colour 
and fine consistence, and is consumed, not as a matter of necessity but because it is 
believed to contain some beneficial ingredient. 

II, Tilt Eartu-Eateks of India. 

Such are a few of the reference we have been able to find to the tribes and peoples 
among whom the earth-toting habit has been noticed on other continents, and in other 
parts of Asia. If we turn to India, the first thing which .strikes the ob.server is that habits 
of this kind are no new thing, and were as well known in classic times as at the present 
day, having been mentioned by both San.se rit and Arabic writers. 

The most noteworthy of these references occurs in the poems of Kalidasa, who.se 
period may, with some certainty, be placed in the fifth century a.d. The following trans- 
lation of the slokas Nos. 3 and 4, of Canto III of Rag/tuvamsa, are perhaps the most 
interesting passages in this connection, 

“ 3. While the king was in the queen-consort’s company in his private chamber, he 
did not feel any pleasure from smelling the sweet odour of her mouth, which had become 
fragrant by partaking of baked clay, just as an elephant is not satiated by smelling the 
fragrant exhalations which emanate from the dried-up water-pool in the forest, after it 
has been partially filled by the first shower of rain towards the close of the hot weather. 


I Scten€e Papers, p. 219. 
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“ 4. (Speaking of Sudaksina, the queen of Ayodhya before she gave birth to Raghu). 
As if premeditating that her son will subsequently enjoy rule over) the whole earth, 
just as Indra rules over heaven by driving his chariot to all the quarters thereof, the 
queen first felt a hankering for eating baked clay only, to the exclusion of all other well- 
flavoured articles of food.” , 

The well-known Sanskrit commentator Mallinatha, who flourished in the 13th cen- 
tury A.O., in his commentary on the Raghuvatnsa, Canto III, verse 3, observes: “ It is 
well-known among men that pregnant women eat earth.” 

Again, in the Agnipurana we read that the earth is taken as a purifier by religious 
devotees : “ O earth (clay), I take ihee consecrated by Kasyapa ; O earth, take away 

the sins and misdeeds that 1 have committed.” 

In a Bengali play entitled “ Tazzab Byapar” (recently performed at the Star Theatre, 
Calcutta) which evidently has a .strong historic basis, a street-hawker of baked clay- 
cups figures among the dramatis persona:. She puffs her wares in a song the purport 
of which is that the cups of baked clay are well made, very crisp to eat, and, at the 
same time, cheap, and that delicate ladies who are about to become mothers, should at 
once buy them, tor by eating them they will be blessed with sons. 

An early reference to the use of edible clay among the Arabs is quoted by LeClerc/ 
It is in connection with the life of Hajjaj, the notorious Lieutenant of the Umayyad 
Khalif Abdul Malik, who reigned from 685 to 705 a.i>. Hajjaj once acquired the habit 
of eating clay. Wishing to rid him.self of it he sought the advice of his doctor Theo- 
dosus. “The remedy, ” replied the doctor, “ is the resolution of a man of your Charac- 
ter.” Hajjaj discontinued eating clay from that moment. A long extract is given in a 
later part of this paper describing the materials eaten, in Arabia, extracted from the work 
of the physician El-Baitar. 

In giving an account of such tribes and castes throughout India as have been 
noticed to be now addicted to the earth-eating habit, we shall arrange the summary of 
our information according to the provinces from which the records have been received. 

(fl) The habit of eating earth prevails extensively in Assam, and is not 

confined to any one class. All tea-garden coolies are, on ocx:asions, addicted to the 
habit, especially the so-called North- Westerns, who come chiefly from Bihar, those from 
the Central Provinces (principally from near Sambalpur), Sylhet Bengalis, Bhuya-Ghat* 
wals, Paharis, Butea Paharis. The best working classes unfortunately are affected by 
it. Among all these, pregnant women are given to the custom, but it is not confined tor- 
them. It is rare for men to eat earth, but a few do so, and tfiese are tisqally of poor 
development. v 

Often young girls take to it, and the habit has been observed to be incidental to the 
period of first menstruation. The habit may be continued after marriage, dutihg the 
early months of pregnancy. We might compare with this the occasional and 
taste of English schoolgirls for eating slate pencils and coaL ? r . : ? 

It is curious to note that the habit does not seem to exist 40 such an ' extent’ a 


* HUtoirt la Mfdtfcine Arab€ i, p. 8; 
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people living their own life in villages, whether Assamese or others. How far this may 
be due to the conditions of constant work prevalent on tea estates is a matter for further 
study. 

Mughs are not much addicted to the habit, and frequently gives it up after having 
acquired it. 

{b) Bengal — In Bengal the habit is widc.spread, and though it prevails in some dis- 
tricts to a greater extent than in others, yet its use, more or less, seems (juite general. 
It is said to affect Hindus of all castes as well as Muhammadans, but it is more common 
among the middle and lower classes. Our information leads us to believe that there is 
no caste or tribe free from the habit. As a rule it is confined to pregnant women and 
girls of tender age; the former usually employ the patkholas, or the burnt earth sold in 
the market in the form of khupris (tile.s). Only occasionally have men been seen to eat 
earth, as a habit, though its u.se as a medicine is not uncommon. 

(f) Bombay’— \x\. Bombay women of all communities, including Par.sees, are earth- 
eaters, but only to a limited extent. As far as is known it is confined to women when 
they are enceinte or during menstruation. As is the ca.se in other parts of India, men 
rarely eat it in this Presidency. 

In Baroda no tribes or castes enjoy immunity from the evil. The custom generally 
prevails among pregnant women and young children. Cases of male adults aetjuiring 
the habit are- rare. 

(<f) Panjab and Frontier Province — There is no special class of people in Delhi ad- 
dicted to earth-eating ; they are found in all states and grades of society. The very rich 
and the very poor are not free from it. The time of life at which this habit is indulged 
in varies. Some eat it in childhood extending to the age of lo or 12 years, while others 
eat it occasionally all their lives. Fakirs and religiously retired people eat it without any 
special motive, but we have not come across an instance in which it has been u.sed with 
the purpose of imposing on the charitable. 

Not only in the cities of the Panjab but also among the peasantry the habit seems 
to be common. Swynnerton says : ‘ “ A few miles to the north of (the little village of) 
Ghazi (on the river Indus)? where the hills begin to clo.se in, we can almost .see the col- 
lection of hamlets known as Torvela, the inhabitants of which are addicted to the curious vice 
0p eating .clay% as people in other part.s are given to the consumption of opium. 

According to Mr. Hughes-Buller the habit is said to prevail among all the tribes 
in^ritish and Administered Areas of Baluchistan, with the exception of the Musa Khel 

of the Loralai District and Dalbandin sub-tahsil of the Chagal Di.strict. In the 
Kalat State the habit is prevalent among some of the Brahui women and among a few of 
the Makrams during pregnancy. In Las Bela it is common among nearly all pregnant 
wpii^enf • ^ chiefly the Afghans, Baloch Brahuis and Lasis. From Quetta 

l^e info^ is, added that the habit of earth-eating is universal among the women in 

of their pregnancy. It is, however, almost entirely con- 
women, though in Las Bela a few men are also addicted to it. One 

i Tk 0 Adv^ntum of the Panjnh Hero Raja Rasalu, and other Folk-tales of the Panjah, 1S84 
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official remarks that pregnant women eat earth during the last months of their preg- 
nancy, and another reports ‘that it is eaten during the first three months. There 
seems to be some difference in custom in this respect, but that most widely prevalent con- 
sists, ajjparently, in eating during the first two or three months. Indeed, some Afghans 
slate, tliat the fact of a wife having taken to earth-eating is regarded as a sign of the 
commencement of pregnancy. Tt is also reported from Quetta, Hindubagh, Fort Sande- 
man, Loralai, Sibi and Koklu, that sometimes, but rarely, women not pregnant indulge 
in the habit. 

As already mentioned, information has been received that in one or two of the 
Frontier districts (Musa Khel, Dalbandin) the habit of earth-eating is not known among 
the tribes, but the information .seems of doubtful accuracy. The principal of these tribes 
are: the I.sot, Jafar, Pani, and Zamari Afghans; and Kharsin or Gharshin Saiads, the 
JMuhammad-Nasni, I'uti Kakhshani, Mcngal, Sasoli, and Sumalani Bruhuis. 

(t) Madras, Mysore and Travancore . — In Mysore and many of the districts in Madras 
the habit is common. In the bazars of Madras and Bangalore specially prepared clay is 
sold lor consumption. In the planting di.stricts of the Wynaad, the Cajjarese coolie 
women and children and Coimbatore Tamils indulge in the habit. Men rarely eat it, and 
the jungle tribes hardly ever. The lower classes of Tamils and Badagas, chiefly women, 
eat earth on the Nilgiris. Muhammadans or better-class Tamils are not known to practise 
the cu.stom. In Travancore and Cochin, earth-eaters are found largely among the im- 
ported labour in the tea e.states. The coolies are TamiF.speaking people from Tinnevelly, 
I'richi nopoly, and Nagercoil in .South India, and consist of the Hindu castes of Pariah, 
Chakkalie, Pallar, Shanar and Elava, and a few Christian.s. The Kanies or Hill tribes 
have not been observed to eat earth, and the Malayalis or natives of Travancore State 
only occasionally indulge. ^V'^omen, girls, and even crawling children contract the habit. 
In one estate in Travancore the medical officer reports that 75 per cent, of the women 
and children are earth-eaters. Men, as a rule, are not known to indulge. 

In this review of the habit from the north to the south of India, it will be noticed that 
earth-eating prevails among all castes of the community and is not restricted to the Aryan 
race. Mr. S. C. Mitra has recently published a “ Note on. Clay-eating as a Racial 
Characteristic, ” ' in which he asserts that “the use of clay for food is more confined to the 
Indian branch ot the Aryan race, .some Dravidian races, and the various peoples belonging 
to the Mongolian stock, than to any other offshoot of the Aryan family or to any other 
race.” Our information has certainly not permitted us to draw so definite a conclusion. 
The peoples mentioned by Mr. Mitra certainly all eat clay in one form or another, but ihe 
habit seems hardly to be confined within any such racial bounds. Rather should we believe 
that the custom is all but universally known throughout India, and though the frequency 
of its adoption may vary much according to the social position of the particular caste or 
tribe to which individuals may belong, there is no sufficient evidence to state that such 
frequency follows any ethnological lines. We are aware that the matter deserves and needs 
a much closer investigation than we have been able to give to it, but on the basis of the 


Journ. Anthropol, Soc. Bombay. VU (1905), pp. 284*290. 
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fdcts SO far collected, we are hardly able to adopt the conclusions recently sugfgcstcd by 
Mr. Mitra. 

III. The Materials itseo eou Kartii-Eating. 

When we come to consider the materials which are used by tliose wlio practise the 
habit of earth-eating, we find the most extraonlinary varii?j;y of material. HithcTto it has 
usually been supposed that nearly all were either kaolin or tuller’s earth, or something of 
a similar nature. It seems, however, from the collection vv<^ have madi', that this is by no 
means the case, and that earth of almost every description, with the exception of sand, 
can, be and is employed. 

We have collected the principal references to materials noticed as u.sed in the past, 
and a summary of them will well preface an account of the .samples w<- have ourselves 
collected. 

Under the title of Fuller’s Earth, V. Ball remarked in i88i “Jt is Ixdieved that earths 
of this nature afford the principal part of those which are useil as a comestilile. 'I'he 
practice of earth-eating is widespread over the world, and though there is not much in- 
formation available on the subject in reference to India, the fact is known that the.se edible 
clays from different localities are to be had in mo.st Indian bazars, and it seems possible 
that the practice is not limited merely to pregnant women as is sometimc's stat»'d.” 

In some parts of Western Sind, according to Mr. W. F. Blanford,-' a pale-greenish 
clay is found which is used for washing cloth : it is also eaten by pregnant women, 

Baden Powell,’ under the heading of Afifii f![ac/tni, de.scribesasoft, saponi no and drab- 
coloured stone like fuller’s earth sold in small pieces for medicinal purpo.ses and for clean- 
ing the hair. A stone of this nature is met with in all the bazars as mi/(i Mn/Zani or 
gul-i-Muiianu and is imported in large (quantities from the interior of the We.stern Range 
to Dehra Ghazi Khan, There are three kinds of this clay. I he first is white, which is 
khajru or edible, and obtained from Bikanir and Jesalmir. The .second is yellow or bhakri, 
used by the poorer classes for dyeing clothes. The third is liglu-gretm, uU>z mitti, used 
for washing and cleaning the hair. A genuine sample of fuller’s earth from Yara of IJIera 
Ghazi Khan marked mitti sabz khurdanixv, recorded by Baden Powell as being eaten by 
women during pregnancy.* 

An interesting note has been made by R. D. Oldham ‘ in 1882, recording the occur- 
rence of edible earth. “ In the valley of Mani|)ur is a small tila to the left of the main road 
leading northwards from the city, there is exposed an unctuous clayey rock, which is dug 
out and sold in the bazar, being esteemed a delicacy to which medicinal virtues an? at- 
tributed.” In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is shown a .samide of edible clay from 
Manipur, and named cherbak. 

In the chief cities of India, edible clay is sold in the shops in a prepared form. The 
patkhola of Calcutta is sold as a thin shell-shaped disc of a terra-cotta colour with a hole 
in the centre, if inch in diameter, and weighing 6-25 grams or about a (juarter of an 


i Httnaal 0 / th 0 Otology of India i Eronomic Geology, 1881 V. 

« Memoiro, Gtologtcal Survey of India, VII, p. *95 ■ 

S Panjah Products, p. 20. 
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ounce (Fig. i). In the Hooghly district, the prepared materia! consists of a round cake 
of clay of light-red colour, two inches in diameter by half an inch in thickness, weighing 
about 40 grams or one and a half ounce (Fig. 2). In Chittagong, plates of a larger size 
are made from the clay obtained from Bibirhat and Badderhat; these are half>baked 
plates, about 8 or 9 inches in diameter ; and cost three pies each. In other parts of 
Bengal burnt earth is sold in the market in the form of kupris or tiles. 

In Madras we have been supplied with two kinds of prepared edible clay sold in the 
bazars. One is a fine white variety made into square sticks of about four inches in length, 
used by Vishnavites to mark their foreheads (Fig. 3). The Other is a greyish-Coloured 
clay made into square sticks of about two inches long by half an inch in thickness (Fig. 
4). The latter are used by the Saivites for grinding and mixing with the first sip of water 
taken just before meals, after the daily wor.ship of the household god is over. It is also 
the kind consumed by women suffering from the earth-eating habit in Madras ancl Baihga- 
lore. This prepared clay is sometimes sold in the temples. We have received a sample 
from Bangalore said to have been offered to devotees attending the Nanjaegud Temple 
during the Dasara festival. 

Throughout the city of Bombay, a peculiar, partly-burnt clay, blackish externally 
and white within is sold by petty tradesmen and hawked about in the streets, and is used 
for edible purpose.s. 'I'he raw clay is not found in Bombay, but is imported and baked 
by professional bakers called Chanakurmuriwallas, who roast gram and rice. It is known 
by some as khadi matti, and is supposed to be a form of limestone, but as will be seen 
from its analysis it is similar to cimotite. 

The best-known material used in Northern India is the grey or drab-coloured shale 
known as Multani matti. This is excavated to a large extent at the village of Meth^ neaCr 
Kolath in Bikanir. Major Pawlett .states that from here it is exported to the Fanjab at 
the rate of two thousand camel-loads a year. T. La Touche' reporting on the occur- 
rence of coal at Palana village in Bikanir in 1897, states that he found below the cCal ^a 
band of unctuous clay called Mullani matti belonging to the nummulitic series, establish- 
ing the age of the coal as nummulitic or lower eocene. We have received samples fipdm 
Balucht.stan, Panjab, Barodaand Bengal. Ball mentions that uijder the name oi RajilMtfuii 
matti, a comestible earth was sold in Calcutta, the precise source of which was hot knC^V 
We are inclined to believe this article is ^ultani matti, since this has been sent to t(S 
from Birbhum. The distribution of Multani matti as an earth-eating matenhi extehdsi'at 
least, from Baroda to Baluchistan and from Baluchistan to Bengal. ^ 

Mr. R. Hughes- Buller furnishes the following information on the ^C^^s tii^ fbr 
eating in Baluchistan : “In Quetta, Nushki, the Bolan Pass, and Nasirahad^ 
clay is bought in the bazar; in Pishin, any clay which does not contain sahd is 
the plaster of old walls is preferred; in Chaman the Achakrai women eat 
deposited by floods which is called kark, and in Killa SaifiiUa, the clay dttgvbut^bf^^^'^ 
(underground water channels) is also eaten. In other tahsils the clay^t^him* 
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st^cs. In the Kalat hig^hlands and Las Bela, a clay called met, imported from Sind, is 
eaten, and if this is not obtainable, a local earth known as kaikat containing salt efHor- 
escence is used. In the Jalawan country in Kalat, lumps of clay are sometimes mixed 
with salt and burnt in the embers before consumption. The baked clay of the hearth is 
also sometimes eaten in Las Bela. Indeed the habit of eating burnt clay seems to be 
widely prevalent.” Eleven samples of raw clays were sent by Mr. Hughes-Buller to 
represent the edible varieties employed in Baluchistan, (^ne of the most interesting was 
a sample bought in the Quetta bazar, a compact, laminated and fossiliferous clay of a 
greyish or bufif colour; similar deposits were sent from Sibi, Shahrig, Kohlu and 
Baikhan, and resembled Mullani vtalti. A dark reddish-brown clay came from Hindu- 
bagh. Samples from Hori and Duki were compact lumps, greyi.sh-blue or slatey in 
colour. That from Fort Sandeman was a soft, friable clay of a brownish colour. The 
deposit from Killa Saifulla was in dry nodular masses of a brown colour. From these 
samples it appears that the earth eaten is generally mil (MuUaut mntli) purchased in the 
bazar. Burnt {pakka) earth is considered less injurious than fresh (kac/ta) earth. Pieces 
taken off a fireplace are considered pakka, and nut is sometimes burnt and soaked in 
milk before being eaten. Charcoal and ashes are sometimes used as a substitute for 
earth. The edible clay of Afghanistan is known as gil-i-sarshH. 

We are indebted to the Director of the Baroda Museum for sending an interesting 
series of earths used for edible and medicinal purposes in and around Baroda. Those 
usually eaten are the pili matti, or yellowish-brown earth, kali matt/ or black earth, and 
Akadi matti, which is common chalk or carbonate of lime. The former two may be obtained 
in the district without any difficulty and no value is placed upon them, but the chalk 
is only obtainable in the bazar. The black earth or clay is hard and compact. It is said 
that this earth is baked and a little water poured upon it, it disintegrates and gives off 
a pleasant odour which is always peculiarly attractive to earth-eaters. There are certain 
clays used in Baroda for medical treatment, mostly as external applications, and rarely 
for internal administration. These are gul-e-armani, Multani matti and Gopichandav. 
These are applied as a paste made with water in cases of inflammatory and glandular 
swellings. The first two are bought in the bazars, while the third occurs in a small lake 
CjtUed Gopitalao, near Dwarka on the west coast of Gujerat, from which the earth takes 
its name. Gopichandan, which is composed largely of calcium carbonate, is an oblong 
cake of a yellowish colour, and is used by Hindus in making the tilak or religious mark 
on tihe forehead (Fig. 6). 

irhe materials of the clay-eaters of Assam are of the u.sual varied character. In 
cichar th^ie are red, blue and black clays; the red being eaten raw, while the blue and 
bldCk varieties are burnt before eating. Coolie women in this district favour a sticky 
Ihiue clay, which may be collected in the neighbourhood or bought in a burnt state 
in bazM ; others prefer a light-red coloured clay. Some earth-eaters prefer burnt earth ; 

whatever ]|)reference they may have at one time for a special kind of mud, as the 
increases th^ deprav^ appetite is satisfied with burnt bricks and broken pieces of 
(pots). Coolies are also disposed to white-ant soil taken from the centre of the 
and white>ants themselves are included as a delicacy. 
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In tea estates in I'ravancore, edible earths are taken by the coolies from the cuttings 
on roadsides, and from dei)Os'its in the soil, from riverbeds and from the forests : in fact 
suitable clay is procurable everywhere. In the Peermaad tea estates, the coolies as a rule 
eat red earth forming the subsoil at two feet below the surface of the ground. They have 
often l)een seen to pick their earth from a bank or landslip. Some natives given 
to this habit will eat the black aarth in such places where it has been worked upon in 
damp corners by earth-worms. Others eat earth in a rough state, while some prefer it 
powdered: they also consume broken bricks and tiles and pieces of new country-made 
chatties and pots. On the.se e.states it i.s known that earth-eating people have also a 
practice of eating decayed wood with relish. 

Occasionally, uncommon cravings occur for the a.shes of berattis (cowdung cakes), 
and the white ashes used on the forehead by persons of the Saiva sect of Hindus (Mad- 
ras). Those suffering from depraved appetite in Shencotta, Travancore, also frequently 
eat charcoal. One planter writes that various clays are used “as well as ashes, charcoal 
and brickdust.” Dr. D’Alwis, Medical Officer, Poonmudi, Travancore, writes : “The 
eaters go to the length of having the earth prepared into a sort of pancake by mixing with 
kneading and frying it in gingily or cocoanut oil.” 

besides clay, other mineral substances are often resorted to by earth-eaters. 
Dr. Gupta of Arrah gives the case of a maid.servant, Bumihar by caste, of Motihari dis- 
trict, who used to take sand, about .six chattaks a day, besides ordinary clay and burnt earth. 

But it is a.stonishing to find what materials are used when some of these usually 
preferred are not obtainable. In Bengal it is quite common for the yellow clay at the 
bottom of walls to be eaten. In the Delhi district, certain earths with a salty taste and 
containing much lime and sodium chloride are generally resorted to. These are 
specially selected and arc baked on the hearth, and the crisp cakes then utilised 
for eating. Failing the.se earths, however, recourse is had to chips of large earthen 
vessels called mutkas, also to coal, to pieces of unglazed goblets and plates. 

Speaking of the use of salt earths introduces quite a different subject from that of 
this paper, and their use can only be referred to as occurring commonly in districts where 
salt is expen.sive. It is not therefore nece.s.sarily a sign of depraved appetite. The same 
may, in a measure, be said of the uncommon cravings for wood ashes occasionally 
noted from South India. 

The use of earth, besides its inordinate consumption as a habit, is sometimes re- 
garded in the light of a charm, and its ancient magical properties would incline some 
anthropological students to ascribe its use to this origin. 

The earth dug from a grotto in Malta, where St. Paul spent a night, was formerly 
used for the cure of many ailments. It found a place in the pharmacopoeia of the day, 
and was esteemed a cordial, a sudorific, and a certain remedy for the bites and stings of 
venomous animals. In the eighteenth century it was sent from Malta made up in little 
cakes of the form of segments of a cylinder, stamped with the impression of a cherub’s 
head and wings, with the words “ Terra sigillata ” underneath.* 


I Hill, History of the Materia Medica^ p. 206. 
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Earth from St. Ulric s grave, near Augsburg, endowed with wonderful properties in 
ancient times,* might be entered in the same category. 

The dust from the tomb of the Prophet is an au.spicious article .said to be a cure for 
every disease. I..ane® describes the prepared earth, .specimens of which were presented 
to him by a pilgrim from Mecca. They were oblong flat cakes of a kind of greyish 
earth, each about an inch in length, and .stamped with Arabic characters: “In the 
name of God. Dust of our land (mixed) with the .saliva of some of us.” The.se were 
composed of the earth from ov»y the grave of the Prophet and were sold in the tomb at 
Mecca. A cake of dust from the Prophet’s tomb is sometimes .served up in a leather 
case and worn as an armlet. It is also formed into lumps of the shape and size of a 
small pear and hung to the railing which surrounds the monument over the grave of a 
saint. 

In various parts of India, this custom of eating small quantities of sacred earth is 
frequently followed, as it is supposed to have healing proi)ertie.s. The Vaishnavas or fol- 
lowers of the prie.sts of the Vallabhacherya family, who are found all over India, keep in 
their houses the earth of the .sacred river Jumna called charnamyila. At the end of the 
pttja or daily worship, a pinch of the earth is placed on the tip of the tongue and swal- 
lowed. It is considered purifying (Fig, 5). 

There is a hill a few miles from Madras, and one particular .spot in it is considered 
sacred, and the earth from this is .said to possess miraculous and curative propertie.s. It 
is the custom for all those who visit the hill on pilgrimage to bring away a handful of 
the earth and make pills of it to be u.sed for various internal di.sorders as occasion ari.ses. 

The custom of eating small quantities of earth from holy places is prevalent 
throughout India, and it would be beyond the limits of the subject of this paper to multi- 
ply instances of this nature. 

A few remarks may be made on the earth and mineral substances in India consumed 
in times of scarcity and famine, a subject ejuite different to that of .satisfying a depraved 
appetite when ordinary food is available. 

Among such cases we might call attention to the habit of the mountain tribes of 
Travancore, where the men (not the women) are said to eat the earth of white-ants’ ne.sts. 
The cells of these are constructed of soft, fine earth, which is generally of a reddish- 
black colour. The people eat this earth with the white-ants inside the cells. They 
sometimes even eat it with honey. Such earth is not taken, as one would imagine, in 
small medicinal doses, but in pretty large quantities. No evil effects have been noticed 
to follow its use. 

A similar record relates to the Cu.s.savars, a jungle tribe living on the Segur plateau, 
Nilgiris, who eat ashes made from the bark of a tree mixed with ripe tamarind.s. Both 

men and women eat this in the form of uncooked dough, called boothi fiulli, when grain is 
scarce. 

• During an investigation into the nature of food-.stuffs used in India in times of scar- 
city and famine, undertaken by the Reporter of Economic Products in 1903, specimens 

• BHIckmann^ Epistotaria itineraria, 6 Cant !• 

* Ah Account 0/ the Manners and Custofns of the Modern Egyptians, 1846, Vol. II, p. 76 
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of stones were sent from various quarters as regular famine foods. These have con- 
sisted chiefly of steatite (soapstone), and they came from Rajputana; the natnes given to 
them being Chum bhatu (Jodhpur^ .^<1/ Ma/o, gin bhata, gheeya bhota (Jaipur), (Jau* 

pur), sangraj (Bikanir, Ajmere-Merwara). These stones are ground to powder, mixed 
with ata (flour) and made into chapatis. 

The following samples have been received in connection with the present inquiry. 
The left-hand column describes the samples, while on the right hand is given the mine- 
ralogical characters kindly furnished by Mr. L. L. Fermar of the Geological Survey of 
India: — 


1. Efiible clay, “Chcrbak/’ from Manipur, ... 

A.««sani. 

2. Red clay from Hatticlierra, Cachar ^ 

3. Blue clay from Hatticherra, (^acliar C through 

4. black clay from Hatticherra, Cachar j Mr. 

H. M. Crozier 

5. Whitish clay from Jorhat, Assam 

6. Red clay from Jorhat, Assam 

7. Yellow clay from SufTry, Assam 


8. Brown earth from white-ant nests, Sylee, 

. Ditars. 

9. Black earth from white-ant nests, Sylee, ... 

■ Duars. 

10. Raw clay from Bibirhat near Chittagong, 

through Mr. R. L. Heinig. 

1 1. Baked plate sold in Chittagong bazar 

12. Baked clay from the Hoogly District 

13. ^^Patkhola’’ from Calcutta bazar ••• 

14. Edible stone (MuUani matU^Uoxa Manbhtim 

> 

15. Kalifnaih\ black edible earth, from Baroda... 

16. Pili matit\ yellow edible earth, from Baroda.«. 

17. Gopichandafit the earth of a small lake called.*. 

Gopi I'alao near Dwarka (from Baroda). 


Pieces of both olive-grey shale and yellow-ochre* 
coloured shale. Analysis shows that the piece 
analysed is a mixture of sand and clay. 

Clay, varigated in white, buff, reddish tints. 

Pale ash-grey clay with light-brown mottlings. 

Buff-coloured clay with l^ackish-brown manganiferons, 
fibres along cracks. 

Greyish-white clay. 

Creamy-grey clay with pale ferruginous spots* 

Buff-coloured gritty clay. 

The analyses show that all the above, and also Nos. lO 
11, 13. 15, 16, 19 below, although they look Itl^ 
typical clays or shales, am really mixtures of some 
clayforming hydrated aluminum silicate such as 
kaolin, with free silica, probably as quarts; I'he 
quartz must sometimes be so finely divided that it 
does not diminish the softness p/ the clay# while at 
other times the grains of quarts are siifficiently 
large to cause the clay to feel gritty when rdbhed 
in a mortar. The alkalis shown by analysis' were 
probably present either as finely divided felspar or as 
very minute scales of such micas as muscovite or 
paragonite. 

Yellowish-brown earth Q;om ant-hill. 

Dark-brown earth from ant-hill. 


Darkish'grey clay with black spots and mimite mica 
scales. . : • / 

Judging from analysis^ was a mixture of Sand ind 
before burning. > 

Pale chocolate micaceous cli^* ^ ^ 


Seen. - 

Cream-coloured shale* ;|odglXlg 4 
must :be' ;a 

alkali-febpat or mida th 
Blackish-grey clay. 

Reddish micaceous loam* . ' v" . 

Analysis shows this to be a mixture of 
calcium carbonate, i^#., a mart, “ ■ 'V' J 
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1 8. Charnamrita, earth of river Jumna made into 
boluses with water of the Ganges (from 
fiaroda). 

19. Multani mati from Baroda 

so* Burnt earth from Nala bazar, Bombay city, 
through Honorary Secretary, Anthropologi- 
cal Society. 

21. Burnt earth from Bhendi-bazar. Bombay city. 

22. Edible earth from Hassan, Mysore, through 

Mr. J. Cameron, Bangalore. 

23. Red edible earth from Mysore ... 

24. Ball of white clay from Ootacamund 

25. White sticks of edible clay from Madras, 

through the Chemical Examiner, Madras. 

26. Grey sticks of edible clay from Madras 

27. Edible clay from Asamboo, Travancore 

28. White edibleearth from Poonmudi, Travancore, 

through Mr. J. S. Valentine. 

29. White edible earth from Poonmudi, Travancore 

30. White edible earth from Poonmudi. Travancore 

31. Edibleearth from Hindubagb, Baluchistan ... 

32. Edible earth sold in Quetta bazar 


Analysis indicates a sliglitly calcareous mixture of sand 
and clay. 

A buff -colon red slatey shale with thin veins of mangan- 
ese oxide, 

A cream-coloured clay in pieces which are coated black 
outside. It crumbles to pieces almost at once when 
put in water. Analysis is very close to that for cinio- 
lilc, which this clay probably is. 

Wry similar to 20. 

A red laterilic clay with black stains of manganese 
oxide. 

Red -brown oclireoiis clay. 

White clay in balls. 

Soft-white sticks which the analysis indicates to be 
hydrated silica. It might pos.sibly be used for the 
same purposes as Iripolit^-. 

Sticks of dark liver-brown clay which must be a mixture 
of clay and sand and contains abundance of alkalis. 

Friable creamy-white rock. Evidently hydrated silica. 

Pinkish-bulT lateritic clay containing a few little specks 
of halloysite, which the whole rock approaches in 
composition. 

A few fragments of variegated laterite, which is 
largely halloysite. 

Pale micaceous lateritic, clay probably approaching 
halloysite in composition. Analysis indicates mixture 
of hydrated silica and clay. 

An unctuou.s darkish grey calcareous clay. 

Cream-coloured shale with shell impressions and some 
thin black veinlets of manganese oxide. Analysts 
shows it to be a mixture of .sand and clay, the for- 
mer predominating. 


The following sampl«s were also received but were not chemically examined 


a 


Clay from tea estate of Mr. G. Romilly, 
Meppadif Wynaad, through Mr. E. Tliurs- 
: lop, Madras. 

34 . Sample from Shahrig, Baluchistan 
35 V;. Sample Kohlu» Baluchistan 
je. Samplo from Killa Saifulla, Baluchistan 

17 Sample from Baikban^ Baluchistan 

^ . fppilto from Sift jawl, Baluchistan 

. z^v.,.v / T!S^.3aildeman, Balucltistan ... 

RxjpuUna. eaten in times 



from Arrah. Bengal, through Dr. 
Gapta. 


Ferruginous variety of halloysite. 


Pale greyish-buff marl. 

Pale-grey unctuous shaley clay. 

Pale-creamy sandy micaceous clay. 

Pale-grey unctuous shaley clay. 

Pale- grey unctuous shaley clay. 

Greyish calcareous clay. 

Talc-schist ? Magnesia is present in abundance. Both 
samples emit a very peculiar odour when broken* 
Without analysis'^ it cannot be certainly settled 
whether this is talc or chlorite-schist. 

Dark-buff clay with minute scales of while mica. 
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KARTH-EATING AND THE 


EAHTH-EATJX(i HAUIT IN INDIA. 


43. Edible clay from Shillong, Assam 


43. Comestible clay from ihe district of the fort 
de Cock, near I’adang, Malay Peninsula, 
through Rev. E. Francotte, S.J. 


A greyish-white porcellaneous clay probably halloysito 
and banded with brown, pink and purplish bands. 
Contains also a few minute .scale.s of while mica. 
Specific Gravity 2‘25. 

Lithomargic clay. 


IV. Thk Habit ok Earth- Eating. 

Earth-eating’ is a secret habit and those addicted to it rarely own to it, and there is 
great difficulty in obtaining reliable information on the subject. But the prevalence of 
the habit throughout India has rendered it possible to bring together, through the assis- 
tance of observers in town and country, a number of details and .some general conclu- 
sions regarding it. 

The reasons given for indulging in the habit are classified under the following 
heads: — (i) A peculiar fa.scinating odour and taste in the clay, rendering it a delicacy. 
(2) An unnatural craving due to di-sease. (3) To .satisfy hunger. (4) The force of 
example. (5) The supposed medicinal virtues. 

I. It has been expressed by more than one of our correspondent.s that there is some- 
thing in the particular kind of earth that entices people to it. The odour and ta.ste are 
so alluring to the senses that persons cannot resist the temptation of eating it. 

An earth-eater in Madra.s, a graduate in arts, confessed to a friend that the bland, 
earthy odour was a great temptation to him, and the thought of it made his mouth water. 
He always enjoyed the odour when April showers fell upon previously parched earth. It 
is this odour which made him take to eating the earth. “Sometimes,” his friend writes, 
“ he could not overcome the desire. He had been ana>mic and had suffered from consti- 
pation, dyspepsia and headache of the nature of hcmicrania. For several days he 
would go without it, but suddenly the craving would .seize him and he would be forced 
to eat it to satisfy the same, in spite of his knowledge of the injurious consequences that 
would inevitably follow.” 

There are some forms of black earth which, if burnt and then water poured on, will 
give off a pleasant odour which is peculiarly attractive to earth-eaters. Lapis odorata 
was known in ancient times, some varieties having the odour of violets, others of spring 
flowers ; it was eaten as a luxury. 

Among children the .salty nature of the ingredients of .some of the.se earths is the 
recommendation for their use. This, however, can be the reason in but few cases of the 
habit as we are now dealing with it. 

'2. The unnatural craving due to diseeise seems to be the chief cause of this habit in 
the East. Hysteria prevails in young women when the generic organs are affected, and 
the periods of menstruation and pregnancy are usually attended by delicate nervous 
changes and perversion of instincts. Among the Tamil coolies in Travancore the 
women agnd children eat a considerable quantity of earth a day. They carry it in their 
waist-cloths and eat it while they are at work in the estates. They often deny the fact of 
taking it, but cases of women cutting the clay for eating are so numerous that it is 
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impossible to conceal it. When these have been questioned they say they are so strongly 
tempted to eat that they cannot do without it, although they fully realise the danger it 
entails. Some women, however, evasively reply that they experience no ill effects what- 
ever. The uncontrollable craving for this is like the opium or alcohol habit, and the 
ravenous symptoms and anxiety in the faces and actions of the eaters are similar to those 
found in the devotees of one‘or.other of these vices. 

Among married women the habit is almost confined to the period of pregnancy, but 
a few women indulge it at other times also. In Baluchistan clays are eaten during the 
first four months. In the coal-mining districts of Bengal between the sixth and eighth 
month. In Delhi it is reported to be used in the later months. 

The amount eaten per day varies with different individuals. “It is eaten by wofhen 
in small quantities of an ounce or so at a time, but men eat it in larger quantities ; half 
or three quarters of a pound .seems to be enjoyed by some healthy men." (Delhi). “It 
appears not unusual for a woman to eat as much as a quarter to half a pound a day. 
(Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan). “ One female will swallow as much three chittacks (6 oz.) 
of clay per day from the mines." (j. Grundy, Inspector of Mines, Bengal.) “Coolie 
women on the Cochin Hills eat it in large quantities of i or i-J pounds. ** (T. H. 
Welchman.*) 

Reports are almost unanimous in stating that the habit when indulged in causes 
anaemia. Cases of intense anaemia are recorded with the history that the patients were 
perfectly well until they took to mud-eating. It is, however, almost certain that ana>rni ft 
gives rise to the habit, and most probable that the habit is both the cause and the conse- 
quence of anaemia. Clay is eaten by people who are already anaemic, and the more 
they eat it the more anaemic they become. 

Earth-eaters are frequently troubled by worms, but whether th^ are caused by 
earth-eating, or their presence is a contributary cause of the habit, is not quite decided. 
The most general idea, among medical men who have had to deal with large numbers of 
cases is that to anaemia, accompanied by morbid gastric sensations, is most often due to the 
commencement of the habit. The anaemia due to the anchylostoma* worm is pafticttlarly 
accompanied by gastric cravings. One might compare tljp depraved appetites of 
pregnant women suffering from gastric ulcer. ■ 

Dr. Brooks (Sylhet) says it may or may not cause anchylostomiasis, of which 
anaemia is, in his districts, nearly always a symptom. The habit is frequently a symptom 
not a cause in amenorrhoea and dysmenorrhaea. The presence of anchylostonia duode- 
nale in the intestine seems invariably connected with the earth-eating habit in fiqngah 

Coolie children of both sexes suffer almost universally from ascaris, but A ^ JP^ 
bably due to their eating soil near houses, which is contaminate by the ova of afCSQtldcs, 
whereas the clay eaten by pregnant women and anaemics is usuaUy dug we hinie^ the 
surface and is probably free from all organic contamination of an infectieft. 
such as faeces and intestinal parasites. " • ' - 


I Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum^ Vol. IV.» No. lao. ^ . I . 

< Anchyl^ioma duodenale^ a Nematode worm found in the upper part of ihe smidl inteatiiMi 9f ma* 
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The evil effect on the health of children of acquiring the habit is cjuite recognised 
by the parents, and they have frequently much trouble in watching their children in order 
to prevent them from acquiring it. Some parents take special, precautions to prevent 
their children acquiring the habit, and, if they happen to do so, amulets or charms are 
obtained from a mulla or saiad and are said to cure it. In Calcutta a careful mother will 
place nim {Melia indica) leaves, which are bitter, on the earth near the hou.se to prevent 
the children from using the mud. Children left to themselves easily fall into the ( u.stom 
of eating mud and filth of all kinds, and as they grow older invent ingenious methods 
for storing it which e.scape most vigilant detection. Th(? habit amongst children is said 
not to be tetained after ten or twelve years. Itarly marriage is regarded b)' some as a 
cure for the craving, but there is (.“vidence that with women sometimes the marriage .state 
inaugurates the trouble. 

The cu.stom is occasionally found among boys who, as usual, practisi; it in se( r«n y 
and use strange method.s to .satisfy their craving.s. A ca.se i.s relat(*d ol a .student in 
Madras, a Vishava Brahmin, who acejuired the habit of (“ating the sirctarial mark ol white 
earth on his forehead. On the mark drying he would .seek an early opjiortunit) to retire, 
and when alone he removed and ate the clay. He became very ana-mi« and sallow, and 
dyspepsia was his con.stant complaint. 

The effects of the habit are disastrous. Those women addicD cl'to it alter a .short 
time, often within a year, complain first of pain and weakness in th«; limbs, palpitation and 
difficulty of walking a little distance up hill, and after some time; all the other symptoms 
of anaemia are fully established; .sallow and pale complexion, tongue, gunis, and con- 
junctiva tjuite pale and bloodle.ss, weakne.ss of the abdomen and general debility. Very 
often dropsy supervenes. 

In the worst cases they become swollen in the face and body ; they an’ unabhr to pa.ss 
urine without medical aid ; they also suffer from con.stipation, disorders of the liver, stone 
(pathriY sometimes jaundice, and rheumatism: they rcfu.se all other lood, and drmk only 
water Another medical opinion given to us indicates that the habit causes chrome 
dyspepsia, enteritis and slow death from destruction of the absorbing surface of the mtes- 
tine. Still another states, that dy.sentery is very common among earth-eaters and is o a 
type usually fatal. It is also said that persons addicted to the habit are particularly 
liable to disease ; they seem to have no power to resist diseases and die very easily. 

A medical officer of a Tea Estate in Travancore .says the habit causes anaemia and 
dropsy followed by dysentery and generally debility. The peculiar .sic:kne.ss is called 

flki^(mud-an®mia), and although they are fully aware of the cause the coolies con- 

tmue^the^ha^^ found in famine districts that when people take to earth-eating to allay 
the pangs of hunger, it is often followed by disastrous consequence.,. Colone Adams 
sayshhat when used in excess it gives rise to malnutrition, emaciation, bowel disease 
swollen feet and other signs of starvation. Clay may, therefore, minimise the cramps of 
hunger for a time, but it stops the peristaltic action of the stomach, produces diarrhoea 

and dysentery and consequently death. j- » 4 s* 

There is no suitable cure for this habit except restraining those addicted to it from the 
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use of all earth. It has been said that the natives endeavour to stop the practice by 
adniinisteriiig castor-oil and other aperients to the earth-eaters, but this does not prevent 
them from eating more as soon as an opportunity occurs. A planter in Assam almost 
completely suppressed the habit on his estate by making the offenders stand out with a 
piece of mud in each hand exposed to the ridicule of the rest of the coolies. 

The earth -eating habit, like some other diseases, appears and disappears in some 
localities like an epidemic. There are records of the prevailing habit in tea-gardens where 
it was not known before. An instance is given that it was practically unknown in Haila- 
kandi District, Cachar, before 1888, but now it is of frequent occurrence. On the other 
hand, we are told that in certain localities it has almost entirely disappeared. In illustra- 
tion of this we have been informed that earth-eaters are much more scarce than formerly 
in the Chittagong Estate.s, and that the habit was much more prevalent among the Pars! 
women in Bombay about twenty years ago than it is now. 

3. With many people in India clay is a recognised article of food, and hunger often 
leads to excessive consumption. In the desert region of Rajputana, ashes, clay, mud and 
powdered soapstone are eaten in times of scarcity and famine. It is often use to give 
bulk to the; meagre meal of the bark, leaves or roots of trees. When finely ground and 
used in proportions of about one-fourth to three-fourths of flour it does not apparently im 
pair digestion for a considerable time. Fakirs and mendicants are said to eat clay from 
genuine hunger. Possibly among the coolies on tea and other estates, clay may be taken 
in the first instance to keep off hunger between meals, but it very rapidly develops into 
a habit from this cause. There is no .scarcity of food in many places where the habit is 
ripe, for dried fish, vegetables besides different kinds of yams and fresh meat for those 
whose caste permits them to eat it, are obtainable all the year round. As the habit grows 
all desire for natural food dies out and the craving for clay increases. A young Cangani 
or maistry who supplied labour to a tea estate in Travancore, who was himself an invete- 
rate earth -eater, was asked why he took this habit. His reply was, “ We eat earth or 
clay V)ecause it keeps off hunger, and because it tastes like biscuits.” This man died of 
lung disease at 30 years of age. 

We cannot help coming to the conclusion that where the habit exists among men it 
has been induced, sometimes at any rate, by the long intervals occurring between the 
taking of ordinary food. 

4. In a few cases the earth-eating habit is acquired entirely as the result of imita- 
tion. Among certain classes of women, it would almost seem infectious. One planter in 
Assam has noted that a new coolie is never seen to practice the habit, but in time if the' 
subject is weak-minded or not of robust health, she easily contracts the habit. Some- 
women on being asked why they ate mud replied that they thought it would 'do them : 
good and because “ other women did it,” but it was not a dastur or custom in thdr own 
country. 

V. Medicimai. use of Earth* 

During the course of this enquiry we have noticed many references to the modtcilt! - 
action of clay in India, and the supposed virtues of this remedy have/ on more t^^ 
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occa^on, been given as a cause or excuse for the clay-eating habit. Some regard it as a 
comforting and stimulating agent, others believe that it relieves acidity and heartburn 
attending pregnancy, others look upon it as a relief or cure for monthly sickness. Ow- 
ing to the unfounded supposition that it contains .salts of alkalis and alkaline earths, clay 
is said to be useful in gastritis and pregnancy where these salts are generally wanting in 
the blood. In children and pregnant women there is a call on the tissues for exces.sive 
bone formation, and during these periods this produces an inordinate desire for calcare- 
ous mineral diet. As will be seen from our analyses of these earths, there is no evidence 
of the presence of free alkalis and alkaline earths (except lime in a very few cases), and 
hence any medicinal effect of the character suggested is extremely improbable. 

In Baluchistan, earth-eating is supposed to render confmement easier, and in I.as 
Bela it is considered to absorb the fluids during pregnancy which, at other periods, are 
discharged from the body. This, however, does not seem to be the general opinion, and 
far from assisting confmement, it makes it more laborious owing to tin.- absorption of the 
fluids which ordinarily render childbirth easy. 

Whatever real benefit may be derived from eating small quantities of clays find 
earth, it is a fact that the remedy often becomes a confirmed habit as we have previously 
described, and from small doses excessive amounts are taken which can only hav<; one 
result — premature death. 

In order to make this part of the subject complete, a few references are made to the 
use of clay in Eastern Materia Medica, and a few .selections are given from some recent 
numbers of the British Medical Journal on the use of clay in European practice. 

In Bhagvat Singhjee’s ' work of Indian medicine the following remarks occur. On 
“ The minerals used in medicine by the Hindus include metals, rasa.s, salt, 
precious stones, clay, etc.” And again on page 136; ” Certain kinds of sand and clay 
are in common use as healing agents such as khatika (calcium carbonate), kardama 
(hydrous silicate of alumina), gopichandana (.silicate of alumina) sikata (silica), etc.” 

Irvine says,* “ Afuliani mitti, a kind of light yellow ochre, is taken in dyspepsia in 
doses from 5 to 30 grains.” 

Sakharam Aijun* enumerates the following medicinal clays: — 

Silicate of Alumina — Gopichandana Marathi, Panisoka, Marathi. — These are varieties 
of clay. The former is used as a cooling application in headache and to inflamed 
parts, and the latter from its absorbent properties to dry wounds and ulcers, on the 
erroneous supposition that drying promotes the healing of wounds. 

Silicate of Alumina with Lime and Iron -Sang-i-Basri, Persian. — This is generally 
imported from Bassorah and the Persian Gulf, as its name rmplies. It is used in tonic 
preparations, and in irregular menses, and with benefit from the iron it contains. 

Silicate of Alumina — Porous. Mulatani matti, Hindi. — It is eaten by pregnant 
females to r^eve acidity of the stomach, and is given mixed with sugar in cases of 
Iracorrhcea. 

Dr. Ferojdin Mohroof informs us that MuUani mitti is eaten in Delhi for chronic 



i A Arjmn M§diaU S€UHee, 1896. * MattHa M^dUa Patna, p. 66. » Bombay Dfugi, p. 166. 
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inflammation of the stomach and acid hydrochloricima. It is also used in some Ccises of 

* 

chronic diarrhcua. 

(J. C. r-)ult,' after describing geru mati^gairika and other earths occasionally used in 
medicine, refers to a sweet-scented earth brought from Surat, and called saurasfra mrit- 
tika, regarded as an astringent and useful in hccmorrhages. It enters into the composi- 
tion of several medicines for relieving bleeding from internal organs. 

In the Treatise of Simples® by El-Baitar, the well-known botanist of Malaga who 
lived in the 13 th century, there arc given the names and properties of nine kinds of 
mt^dicinal clay. These are : — 


77//;/ makhiouvi 

Thin mcsr 

Thi7t chamos 

Thhi dji ziiit cl-7naxsiki 

Thin ki^nolya 

Thin kcmy 

Thin hot r 

Thin armcnv 


Sigillated earth. 
Egyptian earth. 

Earth of Samos. 

Earth of Chios. 
Cimolean earth. 

Earth (ashes) of vines. 
Pure clay. 

Armenian earth. 


Under Thin nisaboury or “ earth of Nisabur,’* he says : — 

“This is the comestible earth. — Thahat ibn Muhammad. 'I'he earth of Nisabour is white, of an agree- 
able taste and is eaten raw or baked. It is one of the pure clays. It is very white like that of white lead. It 
is sweet to the taste and sticks to the lips on account of its great softness. Its taste is somewhat saline. 
Placed on the fire, this earth loses its saline taste and becomes sweet. Some people beat and mix it with rose- 
water with a little camphor to make a preparation of the form of loaves or tablets or different shapes. 
Others work it up with musk, camphor-water and aromatic substances. Then they take .some of this after 
wine to perfume the breath and calm the burning of the stomach. Muhammad ibn Zakariya (Razi) ® says 
that the comestible earth is cold. It strengthens the heart and relieves nausea. The same account in his 
Treatise on Correctives of Foods declares that the earth of Nisabour suppresses sickness and corrects nausea pro- 
voked by sweet and fatty food. To effect this, one takes a small quantity after food, preferably prepared 
with soda, rose, lemon-grass souchets, cubebs and cardamoms. For my part I think the usage of this earth 
has not the disadvantage of producing obstructions in the kidney and the bladder, as happens with other 
clays ; it is necessary to employ that which is burnt, which does not break dksily, and does not agglutinate 
in contact with the saliva. One should abstain from administering clay to subjects whose liver passages are 
weak, to those whose kidneys are liable to the formation of calculi, or with subjects who appear emaciated and 
unhealthy and the complexion pale and livid. The same, in his Treatise of Clays, says that the earth of 
Nisabour has the property of strengthening the heart. It is a suitable remedy for nausea and choleric affections 
with those who are accustomed to reject their food, with those who have weak stomachs, with those who sail* 
vate freely during their sleep, with those who are affected by violent hunger concurrently with looseness of the 
bowels. It is with this medicine that I have cured an individual taken by a very serious choleric affection, its 
gravity indicated by violent and persistent vomiting and the commencement of cramps. I feared for his life, 
on account of the inefiicacy of the grains of paradise and pastilles of agallocha and other means of that kind 
such as drinks, remedies and foods capable of calming the excessive vomiting. I administered to him in the 
form of powder a dose of 30 drams (1,800 grs., 4*13 ounces) and thrice repeated this, twice in a decoction of 
sweet apples and once in a decoction of lemon or ginger grass ; nausea and indigestion were at once relieved. 


1 Materia Medica of the //indust p. 96. < Translated by L. LeClerc, Paris, 1881, pp. 4x1-427. > Died 993 or 932 A.O. 
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What U more marvellous is that the patient found himself stronger and brigliter asif tlie medicine liaJ nourished 
him. 1 have likewise employed this medicine in the treatment of affection? of the .stomach, in nausea and indiges- 
tion which followed the taking of food, and saw that it wa.s necessary to administer a small quantity after each 
meal, which relieved the indigestion, chills of the stomach and the tendency to vomit at.d to facilitate descent 
of food to the lower part of the bowels. Its use strengthens the upper parts of the .stomach, dries it quickly 
and relieves pain and nausea. 1 consider it a capital remedy for the treatment of the affeciioii of the stomach 
specially with people where there is no appearance of obstruction of the liver or contraction of the intestine. 
In these cases this remedy is rarely harmful, and the body seems to acquire stoutness. I have given it also to 
those persons who suffer from excessive secretion of saliva and to all patients affected by violent hunger ; all 
have been radically cured.” 

From our enquiries it appears that clay.s for the most part used in medicine are 
usually administered locally, rarely internally. Gul-i- Armani, MuUani matti, and Gopi- 
chandana are applied in a paste made with water in cases of inflammatory and glandular 
swellings, and clay is used externally in Madras for eczema and herpes. 

According to S. C. Mitra, of Bihar, a kind of yellow ochreous earth, called in 
Hindi peori mitti, is mashed with hailstones into a paste, which, after being dried, is 
preserved carefully as a medicine. A little of this paste is rubbed over the chest of 
patients suffering with cholera. It is supposed to allay burning .sensations and cool the 
whole system. 

The matter of the medicinal use of earth has recently been revived in England and 
has formed the subject of correspondence in the British Medical yournal,^ The case was 
recorded of a cure of piles from taking clay. The patient swallowed a bolus of about i 
drachm of yellow clay, and next day he expressed himself as well. There was no 
abdominal pain, no diarrhoea, no blood, no heat or pain in the rectum. The patient 
declared that it was an old and common cure and was always successful. 

In a further letter, reference was made to the fact that Hahneman {Chronic Diseases, 
Vol. II.) was the first to test alumina (or argilla) physiologically, and he demono.strated 
that amongst other properties it had a very decided action on the rectum and anus, pro- 
ducing constipation and .symptoms of piles, which have provided homeopaths with indica- 
tions for its use in these affections ever since. Therefore, ‘clay pills’ as a remedy for 
piles do not constitute a syange phenomenon to homeopaths.* 

The general opinion appeared to be that its action is purely mechanical and analo- 
gous to that, of bismuth. The effect attributed to it — removal of pain, diarrhoea, &c. — i.s 
quite possible, and solely due to the exces.sively fine state of division of the particles. It 
was also stated that in Norfolk and Birmingham, fuller’s earth was used for the same 
pufpo^. 

most impprta,nt and quite recent reference to the use of clay is as a remedy for 
Asusitib cholct’a. Powdered clay is put forward by J. Stumpf,* who declares that if given 
In la rg<» to loo grams for an adult, 30 grams, for a child, or 10 to 15 

grams. 'Tdr' ah infant— clay administered upon an empty stomach is capable of affording 

■ J*?';-!;--!,.; v, "■ ' 

V September 9th, i6th and 83rd, 1905, p. 6«6, 689 , and 760 

9 one of the writer!! was recently informed by a Bengali gentleman that he was in the habit of using 

efay aam lemedy lor piles. 

; ApoMtr Xeiiung, I905, p. 750. 
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great relief ; the fever, when present, is rapidly abated and the patient falls asleep— in 
fact, he may have to be wakened to renew the treatment, the above mentioned qu^- 
titles being divided into small doses administered in water at short intervals extending 
over 20 to 30 minutes. A situ qua non is the most rigid exclusion of food and also 
alcohol for 18 to 24 hours before the clay treatment is commenced. 

VI. General Summary. 

Taking all the facts which we have gathered together on the subject of earth-eating 
and the earth-eating habit in India, it is possible to reach some very definite conclusions. 

In the first place it seems certain that earth-eating by women is not a racial charac- 
teristic, that it is determined by no ethnological boundaries, that, equally outside India 
as in the country, it is occasionally found among almost every class and race of people. 
In this country it extends throughout the length and breadth of the land ; it is common on 
the boundary of Baluchistan and is also found in Assam and Manipur near the North- 
East frontier ; it is known and practised among the jungle tribes of Chota Nagpur and also 
by the high-caste Hindus of Bengal and the Muhammadans of the Panjab ; the Kolarian, 
Dravidian, Indo- Aryan and Mongolian peoples all indulge in the habit of earth-eating. 
This universal practice points to a deeper-seated cause for the habit than any ethnologi- 
cal or national distinction. The materials used confirm this po.sition. Certain forms of 
earth arc certainly preferred, and these preferred forms are sold in the bazaars all over 
India. Some are burnt before use {Patkholas, etc.) ; some are sold and used in. the raw 
condition /«////). But in the absence of these prepared forms, the people turn 

to the most diverse material to satisfy the desire. Clays, shales, alluvial muds, even 
sandy soils are all used when once the habit is established. Luckily, and perhaps by 
reason of past experience, the material is usually dug out from well below the surface of 
the soil, and thus infections otherwise inevitable are usually avoided. 

What then is the cause of such a widespread habit, and one which, it seems, must 
be satisfied when once indulgence has commenced ? We are inclined to .attribute it 
primarily to the purely mechanical effect it seems to have in comforting gastric or intes- 
tinal irritation. This may or may not be due to disease; tf it is so due, the result is 
quickly to aggravate the disease it is taken to alleviate ; if not, it rapidly produces 
effects which bring on disease. Gastric or ^rnilar irritation is inseparable from certain 
periods in a woman’s life, and these are precisely the periods when the earth-eating habit 
is contracted. Once indulged in, the wish for similar alleviation becomes a craving, and 
the habit, as is usually the case with similar ones, strengthens, itself, and brinUgs on 
disease of the digestive canal. In the cases where men indulge, probably the habit has 
some similar origin. 

Such is the habit as we have considered it. The use of clay as food in time of 
famine, or as a medicine is hardly essential to the present subject, but we believe tfiat 
in the above lexplanation will be found the cause of a habit wMcn 'pvers^reads all eoun- 
tries and breaks ethnological boundaries of eveiy sort. , 










A CitpyMark hucripHon in. the Chnmbi Valley. 

(With one plate.) * 

By K. H. C. WAr..SH, I.C.S. 

[Read Manh 7th, 1906.] 

^ The inscription (PI. XIII, figs. 1.2) which forms the subject of the present paper is 
cut on a rock on the west bank ot the Ammo-Chhu River in the Chumbi Valley. Its in- 
terest lies in the fact that it proves the (Existence of cup-mark inscriptions in a part of the 
world in which they have not been hitherto known to exist, that it forms a link bctw(;en 
similar inscriptions on rocks in Kumaon and tho.se which are reported to exist in the 
valley of the Ho River in China, and that its situation bears out the theory put forward 
by Mr. Rivett Carnac,' that such inst:ri|jtions may be expectcxl to be* found in the oldest 
and most frequented passes used from tim*i immemorial by advancing tribes ; and that it 
would thus .show that in ver)' earl}' ages intercourse took place between Bhutan and Tilxit 
by means of the Chumbi Valley. 

Before describing the in.scription, a lew remarks on cup marks in general may not be 
out of place. 

Cup marks, by which are meant incised hollowed-out circular dejiressions resem- 
bling cups, are found on the surfaces of rocks, monoliths and tumuli throughout every 
country of Europe, and also in America and many other parts of the world. They are 
generally shallow and vary from an inch in diameter to three inches, and occasionally 
more. Sometimes the marks found on a particular rock or monolith are of uniform size 
and .sometimes of two sizes, a larger and a smaller. In some ca.ses the cup is sur- 
rounded by one or more rings cut in the .stone round it, and the.se rings again are, in some; 
cases, intersected by a straight line running through them from the cups in the centre. 
In other examples the sufrounding ring is left open .so as not to cut this line from the 
central cup, and the open ends of the ring are deflected parallel to this line from the cup. 
These last examples would appear from the apparent evolution of this form from the one 
previously noticed, to be of a later date. In some ca.ses two or more simi>le cup marks 
are found united by straight lines cut in the rock between them. The above-mentioned 
forms are the typical forms of cup marks, though some other combinations are also 
found in .some cases, in what would appear to be later examples. 

The subject of cup marks was first .studied by Sir J. Y. Simpson, who gave the 
results of his investigations in a paper which he read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1864, and, subsequently, publi.shed in an enlarged form in his “ British Archaic 
Sculpturings."* The examples of cup marks which had then been noticed were chiefly 


I Joum, Rpy, Asiaf, Soc., 1SK>3> P* 5*3* 

* SHHsh Archaic Sculpturings of Caps, Circles, etc,, by Sir /. Y. Simpson. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglaji, 1867 . 
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in various parts of Scotland and in other parts of the British Isles, in the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Islands and Brittany. *It was consequently at that time considered that they were 
a Celtic form of ornamentation ;* and Professor Nilson, the Swedish Archaeologist, put 
forward the theory that they were due to Phoenician influence and connected with solar 
worship. This theory, however, besides being untenable on other grounds, was soon dis- 
provtid by the discovery of such fnarks on rocks in various parts of Europe, and marks of 
this character have now been found widely di.stributed in various countries throughout the 
world. 

I'heir existence in India was first noticed by Mr. Rivett Carnac in 1870, who pointed 
out the existence of such marks on tumuli in Central India,^ and subsequently on rocks in 
Kurnaon ' and suggested that they might possibly represent a primitive form of writing, 
analogous to th(i long and short marks used as a form of expres.sion in the Morse Code 
of telegraphy, lie has .since further developed the theory* that these cup marks are a 
veiy ancient form of writing, and that the accompanying circles, where they also are 
found, are the symbols of the faith of those by whom these inscriptions were made. By 
the term “ writing ” he means that the marks were ideographs u.sed when the material 
for record was limited to stone and long before the discovery of an alphabetical system, 
and that they were analogous, as a form of expression, to the signals by means of balls 
or cones that are hoisted in different combinations to convey information to mariners. 

As Mr. Rivett Carnac pointed out, the Kurnaon markings and many others show a 
methodical arrangement which militates against the theory of ornamentation or accidental 
grouping. The same feature is found in the markings of the Chumbi Valley inscription, 
which, in the arrangement of double lines of cups, bears a close re.semblance to those 
on the Kurnaon rocks. 

The papers of Mr. Rivett Carnac on these markings in Central India and Kurnaon 
suggested to Professor Douglas * the probability that similar cup marks formed the founda- 
tion of the diagrams upon which the “ Book of Changes ” (V/i king), the oldest book in 
the Chine.se language, is said to have been ba.sed. The <juestion is fully discu.ssed in a 
paper read by Mr. Rivett Carnac * before the Royal Asiatic Society. 

According to Chinese Tradition, the discovery of writing was made by the Emperor 
Fuh-he (2852-2737 B.c.) from a rough system which had been already worked out by 
a “tribe of troglodytes,” an alien nomad people, who in.scribed on the rocks as a form of 
record certain round, starlike marks, the “ map of the Ho River.” Fuh-he carried away 
with him the secret of this system by copying or scratching it on a tortoise shell, and 
this .shell, long since lost, is said to have been preserved for centuries as a sacred relic in 
the treasure-house of succe.s.sive Chinese monarchs. 

The original having been lost, the " map ” was reconstructed centuries afterwards 
from the general idea then retained, and it forms the basis of the Yh King or “ Book of 
Changes” or Permutations. The system of this book is ba.sed on the permutation of two 
round mark? . the one dark and the other light, but, as pointed out by Mr. Rivett Carnac< 


I Proc, Asiat. Soc^Bengalt 1870, p. 57. 

« Joutn, Asiai. Sac, Bengal, xlvi. 1877, ( i ), p. l. 
8 Journ. Roy^ Asiat. Soc., 1903, p« 534# 
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“looking to the difhculty of .such representations on the Rock, it seems more probable 
that the system may have been by holes of two different sizes as now extant.” 

The Ho River has not yet been visited, and there consequently no record of this 
inscription, but when the place comes to be visited it will, be of the greatest interest to 
obtain a photograph of the inscription on the rocks referred to, as this inscription will pro- 
bably be found to be analogous to the cup mark inscriptions of Kumaon and to th«? pres- 
ent one in the Chumbi Valley, and may be expected to throw light on the origin and 
purpose of such inscriptions. That they exist in other parts of China is shown by the fact 
that they have been discovered on a sea-cliff on the promontory of Sharting, on a hill 
near Soochow, in a cave dwelling in the province of Canton, and elsewhere.' 

For these round marks Fuh-he, or his .succes.sors, substituted a short line — for the 

dark circle # and a long line for the light circle o. and from permutations of 

these two constructed the .signs or characters of his system. It is related in the “ Book 
of Changes ” that the original idea of the markings in the two kinds of circle's, the # and 
the o> was suggested by the study of the heavenly bodies the suns and the moon, the 
father and mother, and their countless progeny the stars. 

It is not possible at present to suggest what is the meaning which the makers of 
these inscriptions intended to convey, but that there is a systematic arrangement 
of the cups in certain groups, and that similarity of arrangement is found in different 
examples, no doubt shows that their arrangement must be meant to convey certain 
definite ideas. The discovery and study of many more examples will be necc'ssary before 
any definite groupings can be conjectured to form any one symbol. 

There would .seem to be little doubt that these markings are )»robably a mo.st 
ancient form of record of ideas, dating from the .stone age, when the only implement 
available for making any form of inscription was a stone celt, by which thciy could be 
easily bored or ground out. 

There are two points, however, which maybe urged both against the antiquity of the.se 
markings' and also against the theory that they are a .system of .symbols (ixpre.ssing 
ideas. The first is the fact that the cup markings are found made on monuments of a 
known age in Tibet. Thus on the Do- Ring monumGnl at Lha.sa, which records the treaty 
made between Tibet an<J China in a.d. 783, .such markings have been made over the 
inscription, very largely obliterating it. The .second is that cup marks continue to be made 
by pilgrims and passers-by at the present time on the rocks at places that are considered 
to be sacred, as for instance on the rocks on the banks of the Kyi-Chhu River on the 
way to Lhasa, at the place from which the first site of the Holy City is gained. 
Here the pebbles with which these cups are ground-out remain left in the cups them- 
selves for the use of the pious who wish to add their quota to the work of .scooping out 
the whole. (PI. xiii, fig. 4.) 

There is, however, one very great distinction between the old cup- mark in.scriptions 
and these modern cups, namely, the entire want of any system of arrangement in the 
modern examples, or any similarity in shape or uniformity in size, as will be* seen from 
tl\e photograph of the rock on the way to Lhasa (PI. XIII, fig. 4), and of the Do-Ring 
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ston»j (PI. XIII, 3). The fact that the grinding of holes Into rocks and monuments 
at sacred places is still considered in Tibet as an act of devotion, is probably merely 
a survival of the religious veneration so often attached to the unknown and mysterious. 
This feeling is attached to the.se cup marks which cxistcxl from a previous age, their object 
being unknown and being consmered miraculous, or at any rate connected with religion. 

The markings on the present inscription are simple cups, as in the similar markings 
on the Kumaon rocks, and there i.s no surrounding ring to any of the cups such as is- 
found in some exarnple.s. 

Mr. Rivett Carnac considers this ring to be probably the .symbol of the religion of 
the persons who made the in.scriptions, as in its present survival in the Hindu symbols 
(of the I.inga and Yoni). If this surmi.se is correct, it would tend to show that the makers 
ot the pre.sent cup mark did not follow that form of religion. But, as I have already 
pointed out, all conclusions with regard to cup marks must at present be considered merely 
as conjectures. 

The in.scription itself is small, being only 31 inches in length and 22 inches in depth. 
But the rock on which it is made is .striking and arrests the attention from the fact that 
there i.s a conspicuous band of white quartz, which is uncommon in the Chumbi Valley, run- 
ning along the top of it. This, however, would not be a sufficient reason for .selecting 
this particular rock lor an in.scription, and it mu.st have been selected on other grounds. 
Though the river is now cro.ssed by a bridge about a mile higher up at Rinchhengong, I 
found from in<|uiries that the bridge was formerly situated exactly below this rock, and ex- 
isted until the last 50 years or .so (when the pre.s<int bridge at Rinchhengong was built)- 
at th*? plac:«^ where, according to tradition, the route from Bhutan had always cro.s.sed the 
river. It i.s also the point at which persons coming down from the Bhutan passes would- 
lind the first suitable cro.ssing, and it may, therefore, be pre.sumed to have been on the 
regular route, until the construction of the village of Rinchhengong in recent years led to 
the bridge being removed further up the river to that place. 

The position of the inscription, therefore, bears out Mr. Rivett Carnac’s theory that 
cup-mark inscriptions will be found “ on the olde.st and mo.st frequented passes- used 
from time immorial by the advancing tribes,” and would show that there was intercourse 
by this route in prehistoric times. That the route after crossing the river at this point 
went up the Chumbi valley, following the course of the present road, is also shown by the 
existence of another cup-mark inscription on a rock about four miles higher up the valley. 

The existence of this latter inscription I a.scertained by inquiries, as it was at the 
time built up by a .stone causeway, constructed about fourteen years ago, to carry the 
road over the projecting rock, on the side of the cliff adjoining which the inscription 
was said to be cut. Sub.sequently, when the 23rd Pioneers diverted the road at this point 
by bla.sting out a road round the projecting rock, and the inclined stone causeway was no^ 
longer used as the road, I had a sufficient portion of it removed to show that there was 
such an in.scription on the side of the cliff some feet below the level of the causeway. 

It had, however, been almost entirely obliterated by subsequent passsers-by, who 
had further scooped out the cups, and had run them one into the other, in the same way as" 
on the monolith at Lhasa already alluded to. The reason for this sub.sequent 
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obliteration was that the form of the rock, on which the inscription occurs, resembles 
a closed-up doorway into a cave, and is consequently believed to be the entrance to a 
“treasury’ of the local gods, situated within the mountain. As such, it is an object of 
veneration to passers-by, who “ knocked on the door ’’ bylrubbing the holes with stones. 
The building of the causeway at this place, which done by an officer deputed 
from Lhasa, was, I was informed, much resented at the thne by the people of the valley, 
because it closed up this so-called “ door,’’ and a small hole was left in the causeway 
to mark the place where the door was. 

Both these inscriptions are on rocks at points where there is only just room for the path, 
between the river and the cliffs, and, therefore, must have been conspicuous to every 
passer-by. The latter one is also at a point where the track was apparently brought 
to an abrupt ending by the large projecting rock which could not be got round and 
could only be climbed over, and its object was, therefore, perhaps to inform subsequent 
immigrants that there was a way beyond and they should climb over the rock and go on. 

I looked carefully throughout the Chumbi Valley for other cup-mark inscriptions, 
but did not find any. I also looked carefully for them on the rocks of the l)o-le 
Marpo, and Tre-mo La passes between Bhutan and the valleys leading down to the 
Phari plain, but was unable to find any there either. 

As I have already mentioned, Mr. Rivett Carnac supposes that the dark and light 
circles which are shown in the Chinese “ Book of Changes,’’ the distinction being 
one which it would be impossible to make in an inscription on rock, represent cups of a 
larger and smaller size. Cups of two different .sizes occur on the present inscrip- 



tions, the cups numbered i to 15 on the accompanying figure being larger both in 
diameter and depth than the others, and also of a uniform size with one another. I'he 
theory that cup marks are an archaic form of ideographic writing, depends on the fact that 
they appear to be arranged in certain groups which, it is presumed, are intended to convey 
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some definite meaning. The most noticeable of these, both in the Kumaon rock inscrip- 
tions and in the present inscription, is the double row of parallel lines. There nriu’st, how- 
ever, be other definite forms of krouping, if more than a single idea is to be conveyed, 
and in the text figure I show m compartments A, B, C, D, E and F, certain groupings 
which, because of the symmetry of arrangement or for other reasons, may possibly be 
intentional. One of these (group A.) bears a strong resemblance to the constellation of the 
Great Bear, which, with Orion, is the most conspicuous constellation in the sky. If this is 
so, the group may have some meaning connected with the direction of the path to be fol- 
lowed to the north. This is, however, merely a fanciful conjecture and I attach no im- 
portance to it, as the two large cups (Nos. 3 and 4) appear rather to form part of the con- 
tinuous line running down from them vertically, and the other two large cups (Nos. i and 
2) to form a lozenge with the two adjacent large cups (Nos. 5 and 6). I merely note the 
resemblance of this group to the constellation. The other possible groups which 
suggested themselves are based, in each case, on the symmetry of their arrangement. 
But, as already noted, the subject is at present purely one of conjecture, and resemblances 
must be noted, and definite groupings be found, to recur in different examples before a 
recognised symbol can be assumed. 
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The classitication of the sea snakes has proved to all observers a most difficult task, 
in fact has given more trouble than that of any other Ophidian family. No two authors 
have expressed similar opinions, and some idea of the confusion which has, in conse- 
quence, arisen, may be gained by taking a single example, viz., Distira cyanocincta. This 
species, as now regarded by our greatest living authority Mr. Boulenger, comprises no 
fewer than i6 forms, all of which have been deemed by one authority or another distinct 
species. 

Naturally the confusion existing in the minds of experts, whose views have appeared 
in print, has been transmitted to those of humbler attainments seeking information, and 
many of these with whom I have been personally acquainted, declare the task of identifi- 
cation from the books at present available quite hopeless, and this is very decidedly my 
own opinion. This argues either a very considerable degree of variation in individuals 
of the same species, or badly arranged methods of identification. 

Now individuals of the species in this family are not subject to any greater variation, 
in their essential features, than those of other families, so that I feel sure it is the keys 
that are at fault. They, undoubtedly, require amplification and simplification. 

I have lately had opportunities of examining all the sea snakes in the Bombay 
Natural History Society’s Museum, as well as some 30 odd specimens collected by Mr. 
J. R. Henderson in Madras. More recently the kindne.ss of Colonel A. Alcock, I.M.S,, 
F.R.S., and Dr, Annandale, has given me access to the very large collection in the Indian 
Museum, and, as a result, my recent observations, grafted upon those made upon other 
collections in the past, lead me to think I can very materially elucidate this peiqjlexed 
subject. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the descriptions given in the works of our best-known 
authors, with one solitary exception, viz., Mr. Boulenger, are too imperfect and too in- 
definite to hint at, much less indicate, the species under reference in many cases, and for 
this reason I adopt Mr. Boulcnger’s terminology in the pre.sent paper. 

Even this great authority, I venture to think, has not been very happy in his choice of 
distinguishing characters, at any rate from the ordinary inquirer’s point of view, for his 
most important guides are precisely those which are most difficult and trouble.some to 
investigate, viz., the counting of the costal scales and the ventrals. The latter .some- 
times exceed 500. Again, in adopting the same routine method of description which he 
applies to the land snakes, he reiterates with each species many characters (in relation 
to head-shields particularly) which have no weight in separating the species of this 
large family, and, whilst giving these undue prominence, fails to make mention of many 
others which are most striking and of the greatest value. In some instances a character 
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which is peculiar to one species only, and which may be seen at a glance, has escaped 
notice. < 

The points which T con.sider cs.sential in clas.sifying the members of the family are : — 

ii) l^os/nt /, — the portion Keen above compared with the length of the suture between 
the nasals varies considerablyA In many species of DisUra\x. is decidedly less than half, 
and in many species oi Hydtophh considerably more than half. 

(ii) /*)tit/ro»tnls , — the relationship of the praefrontals with the supralabials is of ex- 
titmie importance, rherule is for them to touch the 2nd supralabials. In onespecies they 
touch the 3rd supralabials, viz., in Hydrophh cantoris, and this single point will suffice to 
distinguish the species from all others. Again, in a few species they touch no supralabials, 
notabl)’ in Hydrop/iis niorocinctus, H. alcocki, H. melanocinctus, Distira jerdoni, D. 
idpcrina, and D. hcndcrsoni. 

(iii) Frontal, — this shield is rather broader than the supraocular shields in all the 
species, but in D. viparina alone it is from twice to three times as broad. Again this 
shield touches six shields in every sea snake except one, viz., Platurus colubrinus, where 
it touches seven. The sutures which it makes with .surrounding shields are important. The 
parietal sutures are almost always the largest, and this is a character almost peculiar to 
the hydrophiids as a group. The parietal sutures are not nearly twice as large as the prae- 
frontals in the majority of species, but in two at least they are fully so, rnz., Hydrophis 
niffroicnctus and Distira hendersoni. Again the supraocular sutures are the smallest in 
one species only, viz,, D. viperina. 

(iv) Parietals, — these shields touch one postocular as a rule. I only know of one 
excej)tion, viz , Hydrophis ccerukscens, in which species the parietals fail to touch the 
postocular. As already noted by Mr. Boulenger and others, these shields are broken up into 
small scales in Enhydris curtiis, but they do not qualify this observation by remarking that 
the feature is peculiar to this species. 

(v) Nasals, — in many species sutures run from the nostril outwards, and when present 
they almost invariably (except in some abherrant examples of one or two species) run' to 
the 2nd supralabial. In one snake, however, Enhydris hardwickii, this suture, which is 
always i)resent, runs to the ist supralabial, and on this poini; alone the identity- of the 
species is almo.st certain. 

(vi) Loual, —on\y one sea snake known to me possesses normally a true loreal 
shield, viz., Distira hendersoni. 

(vii) Temporals, — the number of the anterior shields is important, and this feature 
together with the character and number of the succeeding shields bordering the parietals 
has been given due prominence by Giinther. 

(viii) Marginals, — sometimes one or more small wedge-shaped scales are intercalated 
between the infralabials at the labial margin. These little scales, insignificant as they 
may appear, are of great importance. To begin with they are seen in only one land 
snake, viz , the Cobra, where one is wedged between the 4th and 5th. Many sea snakes 
have none, notably H. nigrocinctus, H. gracilis, H, cantoris, D. jerdoni, D. ornata, and 
Enhydrina valakadycn. In a few a whole row borders the lower lip behind the 2nd 
infralabial, viz., in the genus Platurus and in Distira cyanocincta. In D. brugmansii there 
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are normally two placed behind the 3rd infralabial ; and in mo.st of the other specie.s one 
single scale is wedged between the 3rd and 4th infralabials, j 

(ix) In/ralalnals, — ^these number three in one specie:f t^nly, viz., D. ji rdotiii : in most 

others there are four, and in a few live. The 4th isifalm<jst always the largest of 

the series, but in some Distil a the 5th is the largest. 1 v/hen the 4th is largest it t omes 
into contact with three scales behind as a rule, more rarel)- two stales only, as in //. 
gracilis and H. cantoris. The suture between the first is usually larger than that between 
the anterior sublinguals in most of the genus Ilydrophis, while it is usually smaller in the 
genus Distira, 

(x) Sublinguals are usually present in two pairs, but frequently absent, as in 
valakadyen. Hydras platurus, H. carulescens and the genus Enhydris. The anterior are 
almost always in contact with three infralabials and the posterior with the 3rd and 4th ; but 
in D. jerdonii the anterior touch two infralabials only, and the posterior the 2nd and 3rd. 

(xi) Costals,—t)\Q costals have been fully studied by others. I count these in three 
places ; they vary within certain limits in individuals of the same specie.s, but in many 
cases are valuable aids to differentiation. The condition ol imbrication or juxtaposition 
of these scales, to which Mr, Boulenger has given considerable attention, is, I find in many 
cases, difficult to decide to one’s own satisfaction, though in many cases it is a valuable 
character. In most of these snakes the costals arc subequal everywhere, but in both 
species of Enhydris a very noticeable enlargement of the lowest three rows is an im- 
portant aid to recognition. 

(xii) Centrals, — in almost all the sea snakes these shields are di.stinct though small, 
i.e., not twice, the breadth of the adjoining costals. Often they are more or less broken up 
at intervals. In two snakes they are wholly absent, vis., Enhydris hardwickii and Hydras 
platurus. In one snake they are distinct anteriorly and wanting posteriorly, viz., Enhydris 
curtus. In two species they are distinct posteriorly and unusually broadly developed 
anteriorly, i.e., become three or four times the breadth of the adjacent costals, 7 )iz., in 
D. viperina, while in H. schistosus and in the genus Platurus they are as broad throughout 
as in the land snakes. 

It may be urged that rnany of these characters are too inconstant to merit the im- 
portance I attach to them, but I can very emphatically state that I have found thitm far 
more constant than many of the characters quoted by other authors, such for instance as 
the number of the praeoculars, postoculars, and labials, characters which I consider quite 
useless. Again their constancy is not one whit inferior to that of the characters relied 
upon to identify other snakes, all of which show occasional departures from the normal. 
In the descriptions which follow I quote in brackets all the exceptions I have met with, and 
this refers to all the specimens I have examined, not only tho.se in the Indian Museum. 

. The collection includes 6 genera, and 24 .species, all with one exception '//. ehffans) 
occurring within our Indian limits. 

Three I have described as new, whilst I have eliminated three others previ- 
ously regarded • as distinct, viz., Distira gillespia (Boulenger), Distira tubcrculata 
(Anderson), and. Distira andamanica (Annandale). The collection contains upwards of 
! 50 specimens. 
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^ I. Hydrus platurus (Linn.) 

Hydrus platurus, Blgr., ^at. Snakes Brit. Mtis. Vol. Ill, p. 266. 

,, ,, Sclakr\^ List Snakes Ind. Mus. 1891, p. 62. 

„ „ Walki^Pt oc. Z00I. Soc.y 1903, pp. 95 and lOi. 

,, „ Wall in Jotirn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. XVi, p. 310. 


Museum 

No. 

Variety. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 


H 

1 


8282 

H 

Aripo, \V. Coast, Ceylon ... 

W, Ferguson 

82X4 

C 

Ceylon 

F. Stoliezka ... 

I 445 -K 

c 

Puri. Oribsa ... 

J. L. Hendlcy 

'4453 

C 


II It 

14456 

C 

t f ♦ • • • 

1* II 

•3394 

D 

Pay of Hengal 

J. H. T. Walsh 

13801 

D 

Trivantirum ... 

Trivandrum Mus. 

•4448 

D 

Puri, Orissa ... 

J. L. Heiidley 

I 444 Q 

D 1 

*t yt ... ... 

♦1 It 

14450 

D 

ft »f • ••• 

It It 

*4455 

D ! 

*« y, ... ... 

If It 

*4457 

^ i 

I» >j ■ • • ... 

♦1 II 

M. Bemsch ... 

8281 

E ! 

Nicobars 

8283 

E 

Puri, Orissa ... 

Sir J. Fayrer... 

8467 

E? 

Persian Gulf 

Blandford 

f 1 046 

E 

Travancore ... 

! R. B. Foote ... 

13661 

E 


1 

I 

*4443 

E 

Puri, Orissa ... 

! 

14444 

E i 

tf >t ... 1 


*4445 

E 

j If If ... ... 


14446 

E 



1445* 

E 

It It **• 


»4454 

E 



'45*7 

E 

? 

Pilot Mills ... 


Remarks. 


Without lateral or ventral spots. 


(Ex.) 


Without yellow line costally. 


Dorsal stripe with undulating 
lower border posteriorly. 

“ Thanatophidia*’ Plate XVII. 
Dorsal stripe very faint (faded ?) 


•%* 


No. 1 3090 of Sclater’s list missing. 


Rostral, — portion seen above half, or less than half the length of the suture between 
the nasals. Praefrontals touch the 2nd supralabials. Pronto/, -^the praefrontal 
sutures are the smallest, and the supraocular usually the largest. Temporals, -—two or 
three anterior, succeeded by two or more scales in contact with the parietals. Margi- 
nals, — none. Infralabials, — 5. The 4th or 5th largest. Sublinguals,— too poorly 
developed to deserve the name. Costals juxtaposed everywhere. Ventrals absent. 

An ea.sy snake to recognise apart from its colour, which is very distinctive. It has 
no ventrals, no sublinguals, and no marginals, and the costals are juxtaposed through- 
out. 
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2 . Hydrophis nickocinctus Daud. 

Hydrophis nigrocinctus, Cat. Snakes Brit. A/us. Vol. Ill, p. 277. 

»* » Sc/ater, List Snakes Ind. Mus. (i8gi) p. 63, No. 8239. 

Distira lapemidoides, Sc/ater, List Snakes /nd. Mus. (1891) p. 66, No. 8235. 


Museum 

No. 

1 



1 


Scales. 



Age. 

1 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

Two head's-lengths 
behind head. 

i 

Mid body. 

1 

Two head's*lengths 
before vent. 

Ventrals. 

8*35 

1 Young ... 

? 

1 

? i 

1 

*8 

37 

37 

339 

8*39 

Adult 

? 

' ! 

*7 

3 

36 

305 


Rostral, — portion seen above less than half the suture between the nasals. Praefron- 
tah touch no supralabial. Frontal, — the parietal sutures largest, and fully twice as 
long as the praefrontals. Temporals,— -Vno or three anterior, succeeded by two small 
scales in contact with the parietals. Marginals, — none in one specimen No. 8235. 
One between the 3rd and 4th infralabials in No. 8239. Infralabials, — 4. Fourth largest, 
and in contact with three or four scales behind. Suture between the first equal to or 
rather less than the suture between the anterior sublinguals. Sublinguals,—\.'no well- 
developed pairs, posterior in contact or just separated. Costals imbricate everywhere. 

Evidently a very rare snake. I have seen two examples only. 


3. Hydrophis i.atifasciatus Gunth. 

Hydrophis latifasciatus— Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus. Vol. Ill, p. 279 and Plate XIII. 

Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mus. (1891) p. 63, No. 11496. 
COronatUS eiciater, JUisc S^nutces Ajiu,. irsi*s. y. uj, iino 

8773. 


Museum 

No. 

Age. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

U) 

C 

> s 

J 3 

-c 

0 ^ 

Scales 

^ 1 
^ 1 

Iwo head’s-lengths 
before vent. 

Ventrals 

i 

1 

8 sti 

Adult 

Sundarbans 

Captain H. Butcher ... 

21 

28 

30 

345 

8773 

»• 

Calcutta ... 

Sir J. Fayrcr 

i 

22 

29 

3« 

354 

11496 

(t ••• 

Mergui Expedition ... 

1 _ 

J. Anderson ... j 

21 

28 

1 

^9 

310 
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2g2 

Rostra/, — i)ortion seen from above less than half the suture between the nasals. 
Pracfrontah touch the 2nd iijfralabial. Frontal, — the parietal sutures are largest, but 
less than twice the praefrontals. Temporals, — one anterior, with another subequal shield 
behind touching the parietals. Marginals,-— onn wedged between the 3rd and 4th infra- 
labials. Pti/ralabials,—j[, The suture between the first, subequal to or greater than that 
between the anterior sublinguall; the 4th is the largest of the series, and in contact with 
three scales behind. Sublinguals, — two well-developed pairs, the posterior in contact, or 
.separated by a single .scale. Cosfals imbricate everywhere. Tail with a large terminal 
scutum. 


4. Hydrophts coronatus Giinth. ■ 

Hydrophis coronatus, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus. Vol. Ill, p. 279. 

,, ,, Sclatcr, List Snakes Ind. Mus, 1891, p. 63, Nos. 8234, 8253, 

and 8255. 


Museum 

No. 

1 

Habililt 

1 

1 

Donor. 


Scales. 


Ventrals* 

Two headVIengtIis 
behind bead. 

Midbody. 

Two head's-lengths 
before vent. 

8<34 

Hugli River 

J. Anderson 

21 

*7 

*9 

3*5 

8*53 

... ... 

H. L. Haughton 

• 

19 

2^ 



8*55 

i 

1. ... 

1 

J. Anderson 

20 

*5 

»7 

306 


Rostral, — portion seen from above half the suture between the nasals. Pra^ron- 
tals touch the 2nd supralabial. Frontal, — the parietal sutures are largest, but not twice 
the praefrontals; Tempotals usually touch the labial margin. One large subequal shield 
behind also touching the parietals. Marginals, — one small cuneate between the 3rd and 
4th infralabials ; (two in No. 8234). Infralabials, — 4. The suture between the first 
subcqual to that between the anterior sublinguals; the 4th is the largest of the seriest and 
in contact with three scales behind. Sublinguals, — two pairs of well-developed shields,, 
both in contact. Costals, — imbricate throughout. 
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5. Hydrophis c.racims (Shaw). 

Hydrophts gracilis, Blf;,. Qit. !^nakcs Brit. Af'/a. Vol. Ill, p. 280. 

„ „ Sc/ater, List Snakis Ind. Mus. p. 64, Nos. 8236, 8268, 

8468, 8543, 8544, 11484, 13276 


Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

I 

8236 

Puri, Orissa 

Sir J. Fayrcr 

8268 

Hugli River 

H. L. Haiigbtoii 

8468 

Persian Gulf 

Blanford 

®543 

Karachi 

Exchanged 

«544 



1 

11484) 

Mergui Expedition. 

J. Anderson 

1 

13176 

Purl, Orissa 

A. Alcock 



Ventral.H. 


244 

I 240 

*57 

290 

270 


Rostral, ^portion seen from above greater than half the sutun; between the nasals. 

•Prou/ronUsh touch the 2nd supralabial (except in No. 11484). Frontal , — parietal sutures 
^he longest, but not twice the praefrontals. Temporals, — one large followed by another 
subequal shield, both in contact with the parietals. Margina/s,^nom. In/ralabiah, — 4. 
The suture between the hrst greater than that between the anterior sublinguals; 4th 
largest, "and in contact with two scales behind. Sublinguals,— vno well -developed pairs, 
both in conitact; ' Cw4*/f imbricate anteriorly, juxtaposed posteriorly. 1 have examined 
15 examples. 
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6. Hydrophis cantoris Giinth. 

Hydrophis cantoris, S/j^r. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus. Vol. Ill, p. 281, and Plate XIV. 

„ ,, Sclater, List. Snakes Ind. Mas. 1891^ p. 64, Nos. 8231, 8260, 

8263, 8627, 12098, 1258, 12853. 

Hydrophis fasciatus, Sclatcr, List Snakes Ind. Mus. 1891, p. 63, No. 8258. 

Distira gillespiae, Blgr. in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. XII, p. 642 and Plate. 

,, ,, Wall in yotitn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. XV, p. 723 and figure. 

,, ,, Wall in yourn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. XVI, p. 3ii* 


Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

Two head’s-lengths 
behind head. 1 

i 

Scales. 

f 

S 

Two head*s*lengths 
before vent. 

Ventrals. 

8*31 

Sandheads 

Purchased 

23 

3* 

41 

435 

8158 

Hugh River 

... 

25 

3* 

43 

465 

8260 

Sandheads 

Sir J. Fayrer 

»s 

35 

40 

k •» 

8263 

Puri, Orissa 

»# *t •.» ... 

*3 

3« 

46 

450 

8623 

i Indian Seas 

F. Stoliczka 


28 

39 

406 

8627 

Puri, Orissa 

Sir J. Fayrer 

23 

35 

41 

417 

12098 

>» »> ••• ••• 

Commissioner of Puri 

23 

30 

43 

4*7 

12587 

Hugli River 

S. Elson 

24 

30 

43 

445 

'2853 

Puri 

J. Barnett 

1 *5 

33 

45 

430 

>4459 

i It ... ... 

J. L. Hendley ... 

• 

*4 

33 

45 

440 

1+47 1 

tt ••• 

ty ... ... 

25 

3* 

46 

... 

>4473 

„ 

tt tt .*• 

*3 

3> 

4* 

418 


Rostral, — portion seen from above more than half the length of the suture between 
the nasals. Prcefrontak touch the 3rd supralabial (also the 2nd sometimes ;— 4 bur 
specimens out of 16). Frontal, — parietal sutures slightly largest. Temporals , — one 
large anterior, followed by another subequal shield, touching the parietals. Marginals,’— 
none. Infralabials, — four. The suture between the first, larger than that between the 
anterior sublinguals ; the 4th largest, and in contact with 2 scales behind. Sublingualst — 
two well-developed pairs, both in contact. G>r 4 i/r,»-anterior imbricate, posterior 
juxtaposed. 
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I think there can be no doubt that Mr. Boulengeris in error in supposing^ the snake he 
described Disttf a gt/hsptai \n the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society (V^ol. XII, 
p. 642) a new species. I have very carefully compared the plate accompanying^ his descrij)- 
tion, with that ot Hydrophn cantotis shown in l^late XIV of his Catalogue of Snakes in the 
British Museum, Vol. Ill, and I have also carefully read his two descriptions side by side, 
and find them practically identical. 1 have now examined 16 specimens of this snake, 
and find that Mr. Boulenger’s description of D> gilUspicc perfectly accords with them* 
except in the fewer number of the ventrals. My lowest number, viz^^ 377* !•'> however, 
only 5 in excess ot his specimen. As far as my experience goes, this is the only sea 
snake in which the praefrontal touches the 3rd supralabial. The peculiar projecting snout, 
and y^shaped commissure of the mouth are also remarkable facial characteristics. 
The absence of any marginal scales, and the juxtaposed character of the posterior 
costals are also unusual features, and all are conspicuously well shown in the plate of 
D. giUcspia. 


7. Hyorofhis kasciatus (Schneid.). 

Hydrophis fasciatus, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit Mas., Vol. Ill, p. 281. 

,, ,9 Sc/a/er, List Snakes Ind. Mus,^ 1891, p. 63. Nos. 8257, 8259, 

8261, 8264, 8265, and 13393- 


Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

1 

Two head's-icDgths 
behind bead. 

i 

Scales. 

Sis 

t 3 

0 

JQ 

li 

Two head VIengths 
before vent. 

Ventral H. 

8157 

Akyab ... * 

A. Dunn ... 

30 


51 

470 

8*59 

Hughli River .. 

? 

30 

4 « i 

44 

483 

8s6i 

Puri 

SirJ. Fayrtr 

30 1 

48 

40 

495? 

8264 

,, ... ... 

,, IS ••• ••• 

29 i 

42 

44 

463 

8265 

», ... . • . 

y* ••• 

28 I 

44 

4 «? 

.S04 

^3393 

1 

1 

Bay of Bengal ... 

J. H. T. WaUh ... 

32 

] 

50 

5 ^ 

4 t<D 


Rostral ^ — portion seen from above less than half the suture between the nasals. 
Prafrontah touch the 2nd supralabials (in 2 specimens out of 10, they fail to do so). 

the parietal sutures are largest, but not twice the prsefrontals. Temporals ^ — 
one large anterior which sometimes reaches the margin of the lip, succeeded by another 
subequal shield, touching parietals. Afar^fna/s, — one, cuneate, between the 3rd and 
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4th infralabials. Infralabials, — four. Suture between the first greater than that between 
the anterior sublinguals ; the 4th is the largest, and in contact with 3 or 4 scales posterior- 
ly. Su!>linj^ua/s,-^VfiQ well-developed pairs both in contact. Costa/s, — imbricate 
throughout. 

Young specimens of this snake are extremely like young examples of //. gracilis, 
and th(.* new species I am here describing, H. melanocinctus, in colour and markings. 
All have completely black heads, black annuli on the body which are confluent ventrally, 
especially in the neck and forebody. 


8. Hyokophis obscurus Daud. 

Hydrophis obscurus. Blgr, Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol, III, p. 284. 

„ ,, Sclater, List Stmkes Itsd, Mus,, 1891, p. 63, Nos. 8234, 8256, 

8262. 

Distira lapemidoides. Wall and Evans in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, Vol, XIII, 

pp. 346 and 615. 


M iLseum 
No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

■ 

Two bead’s-lengths | 
behind head. • | 

j 


■ 

Yentnls. 

8254 ; 

1 ? ... ^ ... 

^ ••• ■ 

37 

SO 

37 

584 

8256 

Hugli River 

H. L. Haughton 

J 5 

44 

38 

387 

82^>2 i 

91 ••• ••• 

J. Anderson 

56 

45 

4 « 

430 

• 4*34 

Naraingiinge 

H. S. Peter 

33 

4* 

35 

39a? 

• 4*35 ! 

1 

1 tf ••• ... 

i 

>» ••• 

3 * 

4 « 

34 

395 ? 

14692 i 

j 

Dhamra R., Chandbally dist. 

1 1 

H. W. Peal 

37 

46 

36 

4*9 


Rostral, — portion seen from above half or less than half the suture between 
the nasals. Prafrontals touch the 2nd supralabial. Erontal, parietal sutuies 
longest, but not twice the prsefrontals. Temporals, — one large (two in one specimen), 
with another subequal shield behind, touching the parietals. Marginals, small, 
cuneate, between the 3rd and 4th infralabials. In/ralabials,-^{ovir. Suture between 
the first subequal to that between the anterior sublinguals : the 4th largest, and in 
contact with ,3 scales behind. Sublinguals, — two well-developed pairs, both in COntact< 
Coj/flA,— imbricate throughout. 
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9* Hvuropius mammiluakis (Daud.). 

Hydrophis mammillaris, Blgy. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mas., Vol, IIJ, p. 277. 

Distira lapemidoides. Sdater, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 66, No. 13392. 





1 

i 

Scales. 


r 

! 




jB 


c/j 

j 

Mnseam 

No. 

Habitat. 

1 Donor. 

ti) 

^ ct 


S) 

J . 

" S 

Veniraia. 



j 



V Si 





«d 

^ a 

^ .s 

>> 

8 ^ 

i 0 1 





o*g 

rs 

A ^ 

P 4 ^ 1 

.0 1 

1 





s 



13392 

Bay of Bengal ... 

J.H.T. Walsh ... 

29 ? , 

( 

1 


1 

3 » 

1 

1 

1 331 

1 


Rostral . — (?) /V<z/r< 7 «/a/y,— -confluent with nasals. Frontal ,- — parietal sutures longest 
but not twice prsefrontals. Temporals, -M-vio anterior, the upper large, succeeded by another 
subeqxiat shield in contact with the parietal. Marginals, — one, cuneate, between the 3rd 
and 4th infralabials. Infralabials, — five. Suture between the first greater than that between 
the anterior sublinguals, the 2nd excluded from contact with anterior sublinguals ; 5tK 
largest. Sublinguals , — two well-developed pairs both in contact. Costa Is , — imbricate 
anteriorly, juxtaposed posteriorly. 

The specimen is a small and sodden one, and aberrant in that the prsefrontals and 
nasals are completely confluent on each side. The anterior sublinguals touch the ist, 3rd 
and 4th infralabials on each side. The contact of the 4th with the anterior sublinguals is, 
I believe, peculiar to this species ; if it is a normal character, which I doubt. 


10. Hydrophis melanocinctus sp. nov. 


MoMoml 

■“ No; ' 

i 

1 

! .■ 

vHabiut. 

1 ■■ 

j Scales. 

. _ . . i 

Vcnirals. 

i 

1 

S’ 

1 D 

Two head’s-lengths 
behind head. 

Midbody. 

Two head*s-length$ 
before vent* 


Puri 

J. L. Hendlejr ... - ... ... i 25 ! 39 

i : 

S9 

3«o 
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^Roslra/, — portion seen above about half the suture between the nasals. Pra/rontals 
touch no supralabial. Frontal , — parietal suture largest, but not twice praefrontals. 
Timporah , — one large anterior, with one subequal shield behind touching the parietal. 
Marginal, — one, cuneate, between the 3rd and 4th infralabials. Infralabials^ — four. 
Suture between the first greater than that between the anterior sublinguals ; 4th largest, 
and in contact with three scales behind. Sublinguals, — two well- developed pairs, 
both in contact. Os/a/s,-— imbricate everywhere. 

I have little hesitation in making this a new species. The specimen is a young 
one in excellent preservation, and in colour and markings exactly like young examples 
of H. fasciatus and H. gracilis, but differing from both in scale and shield characters 
in many ways. 

From H. gracilis the greater number of costals and ventrais sufficiently distinguishes it 
apart from many differences in head shields. 

From H. fasciatus the fewer number of costals and ventrais, apart from head shield 
characters, will suffice to proclaim it distinct. 

II. IlYUROPHIS ALCOCKI, sp. nOV. 

Distira robusta, Sclater^ List. Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 65, No. 8244. 

AVs/za/,— portion visible above less than half the suture between the nasals. Pree- 
frontals touch no supralabial. Prontals, — parietal sutures subequal to prsefrontals. 
Temporals, — one large anterior, behind which are two small scales in contact with the 
parietals. Marginals,-— two behind the 3rd infralabial and cutting the 4th off from die 
labial margin. In/ralabials, — four. Suture between the first subequal to that between 
the anterior sublinguals ; 4th largest, and in contact with three scales behind. Sub- 
linguals, — two well-developed pairs both in contact. —imbricate everywhere. 

There is no doubt about this being a new species which I venture to call after 
Colonel Alcock, to whom I am indebted for the pleasure of examining the very large 
collection in the Indian Museum. The single specimen is a young one with perforate 
navel. Its locality is Puri, Orissa. There are 40 well-defined brown- 'annuli|- rather 
broader vertebrally, and confluent ventrally. These are af midcosta about twice as 
broad as the intervals. 


12. HyDROPHIS NECLKCTfS, Sp. nOV. 

Hydrophis obscurus, Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 63, No. 8598. 


1 

1 

! 

1 


SCALBS. 



Museum 

No. 

! i 

1 Habitat. 

1 ‘ i 

1 

1 

Donor. 

0 J} J 1 § 

' 4J 

Sb • S 

Ventrais. 


t 

1 

H .s i s 

H .5 


8598 

i 1 

Rangoon ... | J. Armstrong ... ... 

1 

48? 1 S 4 ? 

i ’1 - • 


Exceed 

420 
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Jiostral, — portion seen above half the .suture between the na.sals. Prtefrontah 
touch the 2nd .supralabial. Frontal, —sutures subequal. Temporals, — one anterior on 
right side, two on left, behind which two small .scales border the parietal.s. Marginals , — 
one small, between the 3rd and 4th infralabials. In/ralabiah, — four. The suture 
between the first subequal to that between the anterior sublinguals, 4th large.st, and 
in contact with three scales behind. Sublinguals, — two well-developed pairs, both in 
contact. Costals, — imbricate everywhere. 

This is obviously a species hitherto not de.scribed. The specimen is in bad pre- 
servation, being very .sodden, faded, and very young. The .scale.s can be with difficulty 
counted, and a rent in the neck makes it probable that the ventrals might count from 
15 to 30 more than the 420 I count up to this point. It is girt with 59 well-defined 
^nniili, not confluent ventrally, little if at all broader vertebrally, and at midco.sta about 
as broad as the interspaces. The number of .scales anteriorly, together with the vtmtrals, 
declare its specific identity. . 


13. Distira ornata (Gray). 


Distira ornata, Blgr. Cat. Stiakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 290. 

„ ,, Wall in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1903, pp. 95 & 10 1. 

... Distira andamanica, Annandak in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1905, p.194. 


Museiim 

No. 

Habilat. 

i 

1 Donor 

Two head’s-lengihs 
behind head, 

: 

i 

Scales. 

•B • 

•c 

' 

i 

1 

'S 

s> 

c: 

. 1 

g 1 

J - 

Ventrals. 

i 

! 

14314 

Trivandrum 

Trivandrum Mus. (EJichanged) 

35 

46 ^ 

1 

1 

4 * 1 

1 ! 

j *73 

15*38 

Andamans 

Marine Survey (Type of Disiird andamanka) 

33 

39 

i 

j 35 

i 

245 

15266 

Colombo 

Marine Survey 

3 ‘? 

i 

1 

i 

1 

23^ 


Rostral, portion seen from above half or less than half the suture between the 

Prm/rontah touch the 2nd supralabial (except in two specimens out of 15). 
/^rowAi/,— parietal sutures longest but not twice the prsefrontals. Temporals, — two or 
' three anterior, the uppermost large, and succeeded by two or three small .scales in contact 
with the parietals. Marginals, — ^none. In/ralabiah, — five. Suture between the first 
subeq'ual to, or smaller than that between the anterior sublinguals ; the 5th largest, and 
in contact with three behind. Sublinguals, — ^two well -developed pairs, the posterior 
{Separated by two or three scales. Costals, — subimbricate or juxtaposed anteriorly, 
juxtaposed posteriorly. 
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I am familiar with this snake, having examined 15 specimens, and I think there can 
be no doubt that the specimen referred to by Dr. Annandale as Distira andamanica is 
really D. ornata. It accords well with others I have records of in my note-book. Com- 
pared with Boulenger’s description in Vol. Ill, Catalogue of Snakes in the British Museum, 
the scales appear to be rather few, but my own records make the scales anteriorly 30 to 
36, and in midbody 33 to 50." 


14. Distira brugmansii (Boie). 

Distira brugmansii, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 292, 

,, ,, IVa/i in Proc. Zool. Soc. Land., 1903, p. 96. 

Distira robusta, Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 65, Nos. 8243, 8245, 

8273, 11485, 11505, 12 914, 12915, 12916, 12917, 12918, 
12919, 12920, 13155. 13324- 

,, „ IVall and Evans in yourn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, Vol, XIII, p. 615. 

Hydrophis spiralis, Wall and Evans in yourn. Bomb. Not. Hist. Soc. Vol. XIII, p. 34 ^- 



Rostral, — portion seen above half or more than half the suture between the nasals. 
Pree/rontals touch the 2nd supralabial (two exceptions in 24 specimens). Prcntal,-^ 
parietal Sutures largest, but not twice the prsefrontals. Temporals,— oner l&rge, which 

often reaches the labial margin, and is succeeded by one or morelarge shields which touch 
the parietals.'^ Marginals, — two or three after the 3rd infralabial (rai^y one pidy); A- 
fralabials,Siv^, Suture between the first less than that betwemi the enti^Or 
linguals ; the 4th the largest, and in contact with three or four sc^es behind. 
/rng»<2A,—two-well developed pairs, both in contact. C<» 4 i/r,-> 4 mbri<^te thro^hott^^^^^^^: 
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15. Distira cyanocincta (Daud.). 

Distira. cyanocincta, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Bril. Mas., Vol. Ill, p. 294. 

,, ,, Sclater, List Snakes Ind.Mus., 1891, p. 65, Nos. 8247 & 8248. 

,, „ Wall in Proe. Zool, Sx. Land,, 1903, p. 96. 

„ lapemidoides, Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mas., 1891, p. 66, Nos. 8278, 8632. 

„ tuberculata Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 189X, p. 65, No. 8271. 

Hydrophis tuberculata, Anders, in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1871, pt. 2, p. 18. 
j, dayanus, Stoliczka in Proe. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, p. 89. 


Museum 

No. 

Vkriety. 

1 

< 

i 

1 

Habitat. 

. Donor. 

! Two head's lengths 

1 behind head. 

Scales. 

•o 

ii 

1 Two head VIengths { ji 

before vent. 1 

‘ i 

VentraU 

3>4 

1' D 

1 

? 

1 

33 


43 

354 

824.7 

! B 

Hugli River ... i 

H. L. Haughton 


40 

38. 

313? 

8248 

1 

A 

? 1 

? 

29 

36 

37 

3*5 

8271 

■ B 

1 Calcutta ... 

J. F. Galiffe (Type of 

3 ^ 

40 

39 

33 * 



1 

Hydrophis tubercu^ 








lata^ Anderson). 





8278 


! 

Karachi ... .«• 

F. Stoliczka (Type of 

33 

39 i 

40 

34 * 




Hydrophis dayanus^ 








Stoliczka). 



1 


863s 


Persian Gulf 

Blanford ... 

33 

41 ^ ! 

40 

1 

330 

13664 

A 

Howrah ... 

R. D. Murray 

3 » 

38 

39 

! *** 

IWS 

1 

B 1 

Puri ... ••• i 

1 

J, L. Hendloy 

1 

33 

42 ! 

1 

4 t 

36s 

1447® 

B I 

1* •** *** 

31 »f 

30 

37 i 

37 

357 

14486 

A I 


>» >f 

1 

28 

1 

33 

37 

3.8 


portion seen from above half, or more than half the suture between the 
liasals. touch the 2nd supralabial (without exception in 28 specimens). 

•parietal sutures longest but not twice praefrontals. Temporals , — two (some- 

three) anterior. One large succeeded by two small scales in contact with the 
p^etals. Marginals, —di complete row border the lip, after the 2nd infralabial. Inf ret- 
Suture between first variable, usually subequal to the suture between the 
antenor subUnguals, sometimes less, rarely greater. The 4th is the longest of the series 
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and in contact with j or 4 scales behind, Sudlinf^uais , — two well-developed pairs, both 
in contact. Costah , — imbricate everywhere. 

This is one of the very few sea snakes which has a complete row of marginals succeed- 
ing the 2nd infralabial ; others are the 3 species of the genus Plafurust Distira major, 
and some aberrant examples of Distira drugmansii , It is also one of the few snakes 
that has 5 infralabials, as occurs in Distira brugmansii, and D. ornata, and If. mammii- 
laris. 

1 think there is not the least doubt that Anderson's Distira tubcrculata, the type 
specimen of which I have examined, is nothing more nor less than this species. I have 
detailed records in my note-book of 28 specimens of D, cyanocincta, and this type speci- 
men perfectly accords with them. 


16. Distira viperina (Schmidt). 

Distira viperina, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 298. 

„ „ Se/ater, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 66, Nos. 8274, 8275, 8276, 

8277,8279,11497. 

,, ,, Wall in Proc 'Lool. Soc. Land., 1903, p. 96. 

„ lapemidoides, Sclatcr, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 66, No. 8269, 


Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

8269 

Rangoon 

• •• 

Col. Nuthall. 

8274 

Puri 


Sir J. Fayrer. 

8*75 

1 ... 

• • • 

ft 

8*76 

I 91 ••• 


»f 

8277 

1 

ft ••• ••• 

... 

t* 

8279 

Persian Gulf 

... 

Sheikh Hinghoo Khan. 

11497 

Mergui ... 


J. Anderson. 

14479 

Puri 

... 1 

Dr. J. L. Hcndley. 

14480 

»i ••• ••• 

i 

... 1 

f f 


/?os/ra/,— -portion seen from above about half the suture between the nasals. Pra- 
f rentals touch no supralabial. Frontal ,— sutures longest, and more than twice 
the supraoculars which are the shortest. Temporals , — two anterior, the upper large with 
two smaller .scales behind bordering the parietals. Marginals , — normally one, small 
cuneate between the 3rd infralabials (in No. 8275 two behind the 3rd infralabial). 
In/ralabials,— suture between the first equal to or rather greater than the suture between 
the anterior sublinguals ; 4th largest, and in contact with three behind. Sublinguals,— 
two well-developed pairs, the posterior sejiarated by one or more scales. Costals , — 
imbricate anteriorly, juxtapo.sed posteriorly. 

One of the easiest of the .sea snakes to recognise. The ventral shields narrow 
behind and in midbody become unusually broad (three or four times the width of the 
costals) for a limited space in the forebody, a character peculiar to this snake and H. 
schistosus. Another feature peculiar to this species lies in the shape of the frontal shield, 
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which is two or three times as broad as the supraocular, and in which the supraocular 
sutures are the smallest. Another unusual character is that the priefrontal does not touch 
any supralabial. 


17. Distira jrrdonii (Gray). 

Distira jerdonii, Blgr, Cat. Snakes Brit. JIfus., Vol. Ill, p. 299. 

,, „ Sc/aUr, List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 68, JVos. 8237, 8280, 13188, 

11486, 11487, 11488, 11489. 


Museum 

Habitat. 

I 

Donor. 

Two head s-lengths 
behind head. 

Scales. 

1 

Two head’s-lengths 
before vent. 

Ventrals. 

8237 

Mergui 

VV. Theobald ... 

*7 

*9 

*9 

*47 

8280 

Puri 

Sir J. Fayrer 

16 

>9 

»9 

*47 

1 1486 

Mergui 

J. Anderson 

*7 

*9 

*9 

**S 

11487 

n 

,, ... ••• 

17 

2 1 

20 

*»7 

11488 

11 ••• 

>» ••• 

1 

17 

21 

20 

*47 

11489 

»» ••• 

••• ••• 

n 

»9 

«9 

*33 

13188 

Madras 

F. Grieves 

17 

1 

>9 

246 


Rostrah ^portion seen from above more than half the suture between the nasals. 

Pra/rontals touch no supralabial. Temporals,— one lar^e anterior which reaches the lateral 
margin (except in No. 8237). Marginals,— none. Infralabial,— \hree only. The suture 
between the first subequal, or rather shorter than that between the anterior sublinguals ; 
the .3rd is the large.st, and in contact with two scales behind. Sublinguals,— x.yNo pairs nor- 
mally, the posterior larger, but often one or both of the anterior are suppressed. Both 
when present are in contact. Costals imbricate everywhere. 

One of the easiest sea snakes to recognise. The infralabials are peculiar in two 
ways; only three are present, and only two of these touch the anterior sublinguals, and 
both these characters are peculiar to this snake as also is the fact that the scales round 
the neck number only 15 to 17. Other unusual characters are that the prefrontal 
toshes no mpralabial, the anterior temporal normally borders the lip and there are no 

marginals. . 
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1 8 . DiSTIKA HENDKRSONIl Blgr. 

Distira hendersonii, in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. XIV, p. 719, and 

plate. 

J lydrophis nigrocinctus, Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mus. 1891, p. 63, No. 8240. 

Distira cyanocinctus, IVall and Evans in yourn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. XIII, .p. 


Scales. 

Vcnlrals. 

Loreals. 

Praeocs. 

Temporals. 

Labials. 

1 1 

Marginals. 

Age. 

Museum 

No. 

43 

42 

3.18 


2 

4 (L) 

9 (4) (R) 

2 

Adult 

8240 


... 


... 

... 

3 (R) 

8(4) (L) 

1 

... 

... 

... 


Rostral , — portion seen from above half or less than half the suture between the 
nasals. F^tefrontah touch no supralabial. Frontal , — parietal sutures twice, or more 
than twice the prajfrontals. Tc 7 nporals , — two or three anterior. The upper moderate, 
followed by another subequal shield, and two small, all touching the parietal. Margi 
nals , — one normally, between the 3rd and 4th infralabials. Infralabials , — suture 
between the first subequal to that between the anterior sublinguals ; 4th largest, and in 
contact with three or four scales behind. Sublinguals , — two well-developed pairs, the 
posterior separated by two scales. Costals , — imbricate everywhere. 

I have examined three specimens which compare almost exactly with the type plate. 
Two of these were obtained before the snake was described as a new species by Mr. 
Boulenger. 

It is the only sea snake I believe with a genuine loreal shield. As an unusual 
occurrence a pseudo-loreal exists in certain specimens of Enhydrina valakadyen, Distira 
cyanocincta, etc., but it is obvious in these cases that this shield is a fragment of the nasal 
detached by sutures running from the nostril. The supralabials are very irregular, the 
3rd, 3rd and 4th, or 4th alone may touch the eye, or none at all owing to being broken up. 
Other unusual features are the failure of the prsefrontals to touch a supralabial, the 
undue length of the fronto-parietal suture which is twice that, of the fronto-prsefrontal, 
and the separation of the posterior sublinguals. 

There is an extraordinarily close resemblance between this snake and Hydrophis 
nigrocinctus, so far as head and body markings and colours are concerned. 

As the snake is evidently rare, I add the details of the specimens obtained by Evans 
and me in Burmah from Moungmya and Watiya. 


Scales. 


1 Ventrals 



Templs. 

Labials* 

Marginals 

I.engtb. 

345 4* 

42 

325 

I (L) 

HIM 

3 

8 (34) (R) 

1 

39*" 

33 ? 

• • • 
467 

325 

0 U) 

I 

• •• 

3 (L) 
»(L) 

3 

8(3) (L) 

9 (O) 

• e« 

1 

4«*" 

... ... 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 



• •• 

• •• 


* Bracketed figures touch Eye. 
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19. Enhydris cuRTiTs (Shaw). 

Enhydris curtus, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Bnt. Mus. Vol. Ill, p. 300. 

M >> Sclater, JList S7takis Itid, Mus. i8gi, p. 62, No. 8241. 

>» »» Wall m yourn. Bomb. Nat. Nist. Soc, Vol. XVI, p. 310. 

„ hardwickii, Sclater, List Snakes Lid. Mus. 1891, p. 62, No. 11531. 






Scales. 





V 

c/> 

.... - 

»/) 

Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

! 

bS) 

C -r-t 


So 

c 

a> ^ 

• G 
c/} 02 
> 

S 





>> 





£ 

-fi.® 1 





r<. 

H 

8341 

Puri 

Sir J. Fayrcr 

I 

30 

1 

38? 

35 

”531 

Mergui 

J. Anderson 

I 

1 

1 



*3593 

Gan jam coast ... 

p 

33 ^ 

40? 

32 

>3798 

Trivandrum 

Trivandrum Mus. (Exchanged) 

3 ^> 


3 « 1 

! 

HS 47 

1 

Borneo ... ... | 

Sarawak Mus. ... 

3 b 

30? 

34 


Rostral, — ^portion seen above less than half the suture between the na.sals. Pra/ron- 
tah touch the 2nd supralabial. Frontal, — suture.s cannot be compared owing to the 
parietals being usually broken up. Temporals, — two or three anterior. Marginals, — a 
complete row behind the 2nd infralabial (rarely, however, the 4th Infralabial touches the 
labial margin). Infralabials, — 4 or 5. The 4th largest, and in contact with three or four 
scales behind. Sublinguals poorly developed, so much so, that I do not consider they 
deserve the name. Costals juxtaposed throughout ; the lowest three rows very di.stinctly 
enlarged, and some specimens (males according to Boulenger) with the tubercles in these 
enlarged rows remarkably spino.se. 

An easy snake to recognise for .several reasons. The enlarged ventral costals arc 
peculiar to this and E. hardwickii, and both have fewer ventrals than any others of the 
sea snakes (except the genus Platurus). Again the parietals are usually broken up, but 
in No. 1 153 1 this is not so, and it was probably this unusual feature which led Sclater to 
include it among the E. hardwickii. The badly-developed sublinguals, and the juxta- 
posed character of the co.stal.s, even anteriorly, are also features unusual among the sea 
snakes. 
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20. Enhydris Hardwickii (Gray). 

Enhydris hardwickii, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 311. 

,, ,, Sclatety List Snakes Ind. Mus. i89i> P* ^2, Nos. 8270, 11504, 

11528, 11529, 11530, 11532, H533» i*535f 1*536, ii537» 

11538, 11539- 

„ ,, Wall in Proc. TLool. Soc. Land. 1903, p. 96- 

Rostraly — portion seen above less than half the suture between the nasals. Prafron- 
tals touch the 2nd supralabial. Prontaly — parietal sutures largest but not twice the 
praefrontals. Temporals, — two, three or four anterior ; the uppermost large, followed by 
two small scales bordering the parietal. Marginals,— -Vno behind the 2nd in^'alabial ; 
the 4th infralabial touches the labial border. Infralabials,— ^ or 5. The 4th largest, and 
in contact with three or four scales behind. Sublinguals, — ^badly developed, in fact cannot 
be said to be present. Costals, — juxtaposed everywhere ; the last three vental rows very 
distinctly enlarged, and some specimens (males ?) have the tubercles developed into re- 
markable spines on these enlarged rows. 

It is a very easy snake to recognise. I believe it is the only sea snake in which the 
suture from the nostril normally runs to the ist supralabial. In all other snakes where 
there is a suture at all It runs to the 2nd supralabial. I have examined upwards of 20 
specimens, and this feature has been noticeable in all. On the other hand I have noticed 
the same condition in two aberrant specimens out of 20 in E. curtus, and in three 
examples out of 15 of Distira ornata. It differs normally from E. curtus in that the 
parietals are not broken up, and in the fact that there are no ventral shields (another 
feature peculiar to this snake). In E. curtus ventrals are not developed except anteriorly 
where, however, they are very distinct. 


21. Enhydrina valakadyen (Boie). 

Enhydrina valakadyen, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 362. 

„ „ Sclater, List. Snakes Ind. Mus., p. 64. 

,, ,, Wall and Evans in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. XIII, 

pp. 347 and 6i6. 

,, ,, Wall in fourn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. VoL XVI, p. 3li- 

There ai« many examples, including Nos. 8220, 8689, US** 1152®* 

13247, 13662, 13676, (a and 3) 14477. *4491. *4694 »4695- 

Rostral, — portion seen above less than half the suture between the nasals.- ./V*- 
frontals touch the 2nd supralabial normally (rarely not). Frontal, — panetal sutures 
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largest, .but not twice the praefrontals.— one or two anterior, large, followed 
by small scales bordering the parietals. Marginals, — none. Infralabiak, — 5. The 5th 
largest, and in contact with three scales behind. Sublingttals badly developed, and 
not worth the name. Costals feebly imbricate. 

A very easy snake to recognise by the deep furrow in the chin which is quite peculiar to 
this species. A corresponding downward projection of the ro.straI shield is equally 
characteristic. The absence of sublinguals, and the unusually numerous costals, espe- 
cially anteriorly, are also remarkable. In some aberrant examples a piece of the nasal 
IS detached to form a spurious loreal. 


22. Platurus laticaudatus (Linn.). 

Platurus laticaudatus.- -Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus. Vol, III. p. 307. 

,, „ Sclater, List Snakes Ind. Mus. 1891, p. 61. 

„ „ Wall in Proc. Zool. Soc. Land., 1903, pp. 96 and 10 1. 

No. 8286. Penang. Capt. Lewis. 

„ 8289 . Calcutta.^ J?ir J. Fayrer. 

Rostral , contact with six shields, of which the ist supralabials are much the largest, 
Portion seen from above half or less than half, the suture between the internasals. Inter- 
nasals,—^ pair presient. Preefronials touch no supralabial. parietal sutures 

largest, but not twice the praefrontals. Nasals, — lateral, undivided. Temporals, —one mod- 
erate anterior, with two small scales behind bordering the parietals. Marginals , — a com- 
plete row behind the 3rd infralabial. In/ralabials,—five. The 5th largest, and in contact 
wth 3 or more scales behind. Costals , — imbricate everywhere. Sublinguals,— two well- 
developed pairs in contact. 

This is evidently a rare snake in the Indian Seas, judging from the paucity of speci- 
mens in this large collection. There is no specimen in the Bombay Natural History 
Society’s collection, nor have I met with any others in other Indian collections. 

Many points serve to make the recognition of this and the next species very easy. 
The rostral touches 6 shields owing to the presence of a pair of internasals, which all 
other sea snakes lack. Of the 6 sutures, the first supralabials are by far the longest, and 
this alone will distinguish these two from every other snake, terrestrial or aquatic. The 
nasal shields are lateral. The ventrals are as broad throughout as in mOst land snakes, 
and the last is bifid. 

This species has only ig costal rows in midbody, a feature which is only shared by 
one otber sea snake, vis., Distira jerdonii. The ventral shields are peculiar in that they 
are keeled laterally, and that these keels occupy only the basal half of each shield, a 
character only seen in this species. 


Kigufed tn Fayrer's Thanotopbidia, Pi. XIX. 
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23. Platurus colubrinus (Schneid.). 

Platurus colubrinus, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 308. 

,, ,, Sc later. List Snakes Ind. Mus., 1891, p. 62, Nos. 8285, 8287, 8288, 

and 12625. 

,, ,, Wall in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend., 1903, pp. 96 and lOi. 


Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

i 

Donor. 

Scales. 

Ventrals. 

Two hea^’s-Iengtbs 
behind head. 

Midbody 

Two head’s-lengths 
before vent. 

8285 

Arakan 

Capt. Abbott 

1 

23 i 

j 

*5 

*3 

33 ' 

8287 

Nicobars 

J. Wood-Mason... 

23 

i 

»3 

21 

321 

8288 

„ 

F. A. de Roepstorf 

a 3 


21 

3*8 

12625 

N. S. Wales ... 

Calcutta Exhibition 

21 

21 

21 

315 

' 457 ^ 

Malay Archipelago 

Roy. Nat. Hist. Soc., Batavia 

*3 

• 

*3 

21 

223 

14707 

Port Blair, Andamans 

i 

C. G. Rogers 

23 

as 

1 

i 

•• i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 


Rostral, — in contact with 6 shields of which the ist infralabials make by far the 
largest sutures. Internasals, — a pair. —three, none touching a supralabial. 

Nasals, — lateral, undivided, touch 3 supralabials normally. Temporals,— -one anterior, with 
two subequal scales behind bordering the parietals. Marginals, — -a complete row behind 
the 2nd infralabial. Infralabials, — ^four. The 4th largest, and in contact with 3 or more 
scales behind. Sublinguals, — ^two well-developed pairs, both in contact. Costals , — 
imbricate throughout. 

An easy snake to identify. It is the only sea snake in which the frontal touches 7 
shields, and this is in consequence of the triple praefrontals. 
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24. Hydrophis elrgans (Gray). 

Hydrophis elegans, Blgr. Cat. Snakes Brit. Mus., Vol. Ill, p. 278. 

M f> Sclater, List Snakes Ind, Mus., 1891, p. 64, No. 4751. 


Museum 

No. 

Habitat. 

Donor. 

Scales. 

Ventral. 

a . 

= 0-^3 

1.1 

H 

Midbody. 

Two head’s-lengths 
before vent. 

+75' 

? 

Brit. Mus. (Exchanged) 

28 ? 

35? 

? 

4CXD ? 


Rostral, — portion seen above more than half suture between the nasals. Praf ren- 
tals, touch the 2nd supralabial. Frontal, — all sutures subequal. Temporals, — one an- 
terior. —a complete row after the infralabial. Jnfralabials, — suture between the 

first less than that between the anterior sublinguals. Sublinguals, — two well-developed 
pairs, both in contact. Costals,-~~imht\c3Xc everywhere. 

One of the very few sea snakes which is not banded. The marks consist of oval, or 
circular dorsal spots and dots. 














Common Saw» and Pnwerhs colheted, ehiefhj from VerrinheH, in SoiffJiern Pernia. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta, 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The following common saws and proverbs were collected, cliiefly from dervishes and professional Story- 
tellers, during a two years* residence in Southern Persia. Every saw or proverb was submitted to the 
criticism of at least three educated Persians in Persia, and those not receiving corroboration were struck out 
of the list. The residue has been revised by Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Persian Instructor to the Board of 
Examiners, who has further compared it with Roebuck* and erased all proverbs found in the collection of 
the latter. Some sayings that have their origin in well-known writings, but which do not occur in Roebuck, 
have been allowed to stand. 

It is not to be supposed that the whole of these proverbs are current in any one district. Still every professional 
story-teller has a slock of two or three hundred. The story-tellers are, in most cases, illiterate men, and 
like most illiterate but intelligent people they have excellent and well-stored memories. 

The list here given is perhaps only a small portion of the proverbs in common use to-day, in different districts, 

1. “ The ass’s colt through its assinity, keeps ahead of its mother.” (Said to a 
vulgar man that pushes himself forward.) Cf. ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 

2. “ By the time the calf becomes a cow, its master’s patience is exhausted.” 
(Said to one with a troublesome child.) 

3. ” Only a dog of Mazenderan can catch a Mazenderan jackal.” Cf. ‘ Set a 
thief to catch a thief.’ Vide No. 19 1. 

4- “By the time I ’ve made you a man, I shall have become a donkey.” (Said 
by a master to a boy or by a father to a son.) 

5. “ 7 'he winter has passed but the charcoal- seller’s face is as black as ever ” ; (#.r., 

‘ Thanks, the necessity no longer exists, but the shame of' not having helped me still 
remains with you’). 

6. “ An old horse trained for a race is useful for the Day of Judgment.” (Said 
to anyone who, late in life, starts learning a new subject.) 

7. “1 was born before my father was married”*; (f.^., Tm an old hand and 
need no teaching ; I know a thing or two). Cf. None can teach this dog tricks. 

8. “ He’s learned without having troubled to read.” (A taunt to a quack.) 

» # • • • • . 

(/.<’., ‘ You tal of the gain but say nothing of the pain ’*). 

10. “ I prefer the trickling stream to the river torrent that rushes once in the year 
and remains dry the remainder.” (I prefer profits small and sure to profits large and 
risky.) 

11. “A hundred sparrows with their chirpings are half a maim .** kill an ox whose 
one thigh is thirty mann." (Advice of Vazir to Governor not to loot small fry.) 

12. “A swift horse trips.” Cf. * The more haste the less speed : slow and sure.’ 

13. “A snapped rope may be tied but the knot remains” ; (»./., a quarrel may be 

made up but a soreness remains ; a wound may be healed but the scar remains). 

I ** A Collection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindustani Languages '* by Thomas Roebuck, 
Calcutta, i8a4« 

s This implies not * bastard ’ but ' wide awake.' 8 HSU, JJkt latt^ 

i Seven Indian seers go to i Tabrisi mmnn. 
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* Mf*tam vulg, for mi-ravam : tA hi-yayam <*oiild be stibBtituted. 

♦ Sau^Mn k, to train for a race, etc. (of horses). 

^ yfg u jiq^ chirping of Ninall birds. 


i Gib vulg. for g^im ( and au vulg. for ib 
* /.#M bUt^ilmi^ fUk mdml. 
b «• marriage coremony. 
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14. “I break the tie of my friendship that perchance when the knot is tied 1 may 
become closer to you. ” (As the two ends of the knotted string become nearer to each 
other.) (A reply to No. 13.) 

15. “ He who travels by night reaches his stage during the day : 

He who sleeps by night brings ruin on himself.” 

(He that toils, succeeds ; and he that is lazy, fails.) Cf. *No gains without pains.* 
Vide also No. 30. 

16. {a) “ He commences to mourn before the death.” 

{b) ” He cries out before he is hurt.” 

U) J JiS ^ 

(d) “ He weeps before the recital of the martyrdom.” 

(e) •* He takes off his shoes before he reaches the stream.** 

17. “ If fruit hangs over the garden wall, every passer-by will stone it.” (Look 
after your valuables. Often with reference to a wife.) 

18. “ He is so stingy that if even the gutter pipe * of his roof be pointed into the 
street he can’t sleep.” 

19. ‘‘ He always makes a poor mouth ” (cries poverty). 

20. Servant — “ My work is like a cook’s; as you pay, so is your messing.” 

Master — “ A willing horse is given abundant fodder.” 

21. “To drink deep and keep sober is easy: 

If you rise in life and don’t become swollen-headed ( drunk), then you’re a man," 
Cf. Judge no man until he’s seen success. 

22. “ Good juice from fruit comes without squeezing ; ” (/.r., love is not by forcing). 

23. “ My father was minister to the King. What’s that to do with you ?" (Said 
to one blasting of his ancestors : i.e., personal worth alone counts.) Cf. * True worth is 
more than Norman blood.’ 

24. “ An innocent man may get as far as the foot of the scaiTold but he will not 
mount it ” {i.e., he will escape actual punishment). 

25. “ New sleeves do you eat the pilo." (This saying is attributed to Baklui, the 
brother of Hariln* r-Ra^id. Ill-dressed, he was refused admittance to a feast so he 
donned a gown with flowing sleeves and was admitted vrith honour.) Cf. * Gude claes 
open a’ doors.’ 

26. “ They have made this camel lie down at my dopr. (They have forcibly 
tracked this matter to me.) 

27. “ You will be given butter according to the quantity of your dagk," (Said to a 
master that expects much from an ill-paid servant.) 

28. “ Don’t take up a morsel larger than your mouth ” ; («.r., a small mftn should 

not undertake too great a work). Cf. ’ He has bitten off more than he <^n chevV.* Vide 
No. 132. 

29. “ If you wish to avoid disgrace, do as men do.” Cf, * In Rcmie do as R<mie does.* 

I of earthenware fund df practically no vmliie/ 
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JJ^ ^ ^ ^ j) jt «3 1 ^. 

^)jaB^ »JiT ait* ^ ^ ~=yy 20. 

allXj^ at^j 1^ \^y^) ^^<<***1 OiT 

*~a-~‘‘’^ faV* 3 ji \ 21 

♦gf'V* / 


jjtxj (^a^ «/ oas-oT ® »^ 4 i 22 . 

•* s *-^yH ” “ vt'6aL*.^3j^ ;aj ’ 28. 


a^;4-i ;la^j* <»j^ ;1a *1^ ^ 24. 

.^yjyy^^T 26. 


(kjaixRjl^ ^ AilA ^a I; y^ ^| 26. 

liiiyk^ * aXm.« y^^ c jiS ^aij 27. 
^la* ^ ^j/fca -jl yOy ^ 28. 


t CMm |mM!-M«- 


yi v.:^u^ y.; 29. 

t .<»^.< ravanda * a wHHnf horae.’ * SlUra, fresh jitire of fruit ; also boiled syrup. 

« In Persia butter is made from which is mast mixed with butter. 
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30. “ When the camel wants its ration, it raises its head.” (He who wants a thing 
must exert himself.) Cf. ‘ No pains no gains.’ Vide No. 15. 

31. “ You’re like the cow that gave nine seers of milk, but after milking kicked over 
the full pail.” (Said of a person that effaces a kindness by an injury.) 

32. (a) “ I'he more the camel hates the jaz * the more he meets it.” 

{b) " The more the snake hates mint, the more the mint grows at the mouth of 
its hole.” 

(Said to one who dislikes a thing and is always coming across it.) 

33. “ Have you eaten sjiarrow-heads, that you are chattering like this ?” 

34. ‘‘A fox fell into a vat of indigo and exclaimed : — ‘ I am a peacock of the 
Seventh Heaven.’ ” " (.Said to one that makes a boast of what is a mi.sfortune for him.) 
Cf. * rhe fox that lo.st its tail.’ 

35. “While your hand is in the butter rub a little on my hair (/>., While in a fat 
l)illet give me a few picking.s). 

36. “ He like a sick ass, and they like lazy dogs are waiting for his death.” (Said 
of expectant heirs.) 

37. “ Nothing is better than resignation.” 

38. “ When the fountain reaches to a height, it falls headlong.” Cf. ‘ Pride and a fall.’ 

39. “Whatever your hand touches becomes devoid of luck.” (Said to an unlucky 
person.) 

40. “ In truth is .salvation.” 

41. “The camel mounts a minaret and cries 

‘ T.O here I’m hidden : expose me not.’ ” 

(Said to a knave or a fool who does ill and says ‘ keep it secret.’) 

42. “ The uglier the ape the more amusing its tricks.” (Said to a wag or to an 
invalid that .shirks nasty medicine.) 

43. “ Till it straightens itself the snake can’t enter its hole.” Till the knave 
forsakes his knavery he won’t succeed \ or won’t let you off till you tell the truth.’ 

44. “ Hunt like the lion that foxes may live by you.” (Said to a merchant that 
thinks only of small ventures, or to a beggar.) 

45. “ The bridal proce.ssion is at the door and the bride has gone to the W.C.” 
(.Said to one who does things at the wrong time.) Vide No.s. 46 and 104. 

46. “ When the game is started the greyhound commences to— .” (As above.) 

47. “ The jackal either runs or howls.”* (Said by a servant asked to do more 
than one work.) Cf. ‘ 1 canna baith spin and rin,’a«<^‘No man can sup and blow at 
once.’ 

48. “ By the time you have armed yourself the battle is over.” (To a slow or idle 
jicnson.) 

49. “The knife has reached the bone.”; (/.f., ‘The last straw,’ or ‘Matters have 
reached their worst’). 

1 Jaa is a thorn disliked by camels. * 1 .#, the Higfhest Heaven. . . 

It is supposed that a jackal can’t howl and run at the same time. 
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iJJbl^aaj^ $}\y^ 30* 

sj'j^jV* l> ]Ji J^ v/**^ ^ • 

^ 4 < 1 <-** ^1 jiiSj^ ji-ii (a) 82 . 

yx^ I Jfy*^ 3^ ^ (^) 

S *— ^ jmt 33. 

“ * «/irf^ Jw ;•* ‘>^»l ’^• 


JUj |. ,w «_#ir«' ^~»“l y/*jy V.^:.-X«,J G 86. 

aJJLJb jJexiL* L«J*» v}>^ .'I 

-; — M oi'i/ ;'/t< >i^ ^ *^ 7 - 

^ jy: oiL ' «;Ui . 88 . 


-.M l_XiT 


ji i It 


I il 


ji; 


vt^ y 


1 


89. 


K^^^na'jCxmJ , <f^lj 4<0. 

y— ^ 1 

*- , 1 * — *** ^ 4 j 12 . 

l5 ^l/« 13. 

tijyO^, 4i4s. 


i^T jMi0 v,;^^l sSij 5 v.L>-M»l <J^y w- >tij 45. 

j^aX^ yj^i^,), jiJi 46, 

iXdiiSxu* ^ ^ 47 * 


UJki |.Uj ® y U 48. 

^lybuMMlj 49 . 


I Vulg. for fawira, ** fountain. 


* MUrt vulg. for mt^ravi. 
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50. “ Be a whole man, or be half a man ' or still be a b—y fool don’t be hsdt 

and half : be one thing or the other.) 

51. (a) “ My was originally woven black*” 

( 6 ) “ If the ,<,'■///;« of one’s fate be woven black, not • the waters of Zamzam nor 
Kausar will wash it white.” 

(One fatcil to ill-luck ciinnot have good luck.) 

52. (a) “ The sun can’t scorch more, nor the slave be burnt blacker.” 

(^) “ There is nothing blacker than bla<‘k.” 

(I can’t be more unlucky than I am.) 

53. “ My face is red from slaps and not from health : from starvation my legs refuse 
their office.” (Said to a poor man ; you mu.st not judge by appearances.) 

54. “ The moon with all her splendour is hidden three days a month, but your face 
is with us always. ” (Said ironically to a troublesome person.) 

55. “ Why pipe to one that is deaf, why dance to one that is blind Cf. * Why cast 

your pearls before swine i ’ 

56. “If a mulla stretch out his hand to a dish of food, he won’t rest till he has 
plunged it deep into its butter.” (Applied to the poverty and greed of mullas.) 

57. “ Kill yourself by smoking your fill ; the opium’s free.” (A taunt.) 

58. “ A hundred like you I’ve taken to the stream, and by cunning brought back 
thirsty.” (I’m smart enough to have taken in a hundred like you, and do you try and get 
the better of me?) 

59. “ Take care he doesn’t trick you.” (Origin obscure.) 

Oo. “ Forty years I’ve been a faithful dog here, and I am now a confidential servant.” 
(Said by a servant to a recruit claiming equality.) 

61. “Nothing more uniform have I seen than an egg: 

Break it, and two colours are disclosed.” 

(No man is the same inside and out.) 

62. “ You are like stone-cakes; different on each side.” (As above.) 

63. “ He’s only alive because he’s too poor to buy a shroud.” (Said of a poor 
or wretched person.) Cf. ‘ He can’t afford to die as he h^’nt enough money to pay 
for his funeral expenses.’ 

64. (a) “ A ladder is mounted step by step.” 

{b) “ God created the world by degrees.” 

Cf. ‘ Step by step climbs the hill,’ 

‘ Go .slow : Rome was not built in a day.’ 

65. “You’re like a brother that — : there’s no gain and no sense of <^ligation.” 


ijy I «u.l ^ vilJUe U>j 


66 . “ M^y your bread be ever tied to the gazdle’s horn ” ; be difficult to get. 

(A curse.) 


1 Half a man ^ * a coward ; a tailor.* Don’t be * lialf ^aittidfa iMdl qaaUL* ‘ 
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* ^ ^ 4ili>^ 60. 

di) AVil^ s4*i> y* jl (a) 61. 

A$ ]j 'I 

iji w>iyj •kj*- (/•) 

y* 4 “ urf;! f*» ** 4 r 0 l *» (“) S 2 . 

'■Js^ ;' y (^) 

j,j)ld» ylj c»^ Ji) jf^h* t.jr ;l '; ‘>^ ^ 03. 

I jlCuI ^U3 y» ^t§ Vi-'*»l tll^i ***- 

*j^y y^^y ;' *r 


litfj y-fAif ^•ip.iM.j 


66 . 


s*Xe 0 i_i ^ aJuO ' 

t-/l^ I; 67. 

^ aIAj j (yjH^ yt^ jy* 1; ^ J^ 0 ^ 58, 

dJUi c»^ *j^ 50. 

^1 »dii JU. U j,| w^< * ttJ- JL» AiU. JU ^ 60. 

; y^J gj^ 

Vdi «‘» B > Jfi fO«{«> f**#.^** V .^1 J 

jy .>•» «'*' y ®2. 

»dj; jl 63. 


djl* >1} *L aL jl («) 64. 

•ii^T yi^. b 4»'* (<J) 

I '^y* ^ i J'^ly vif^ J*** y ®0. 


tx&lf yiT sdi^U aa^ 66 . 

V (aftncV " ix^ "o* *” 

• ftntl t*i‘- «•• «< i&- " **«x MU It b* ollMtwiM when "—or “ If you wy it ii from any other cause, then I will aay— ." 
» •* l^l»«A,toap watch*’ (of ■dof)s f or /At AonAns. 

# f tiy. ftr rt fi coft^f <Mi pekilet; Hmi tpptr ^da is snooth, tlie under Indented by the pebbles, 
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67. “May your water be warm and your bread cold (sodden) for I’m harried to 
death by you.” (Father to son : a curse.) 

68. Opposite to above : a blessing. 

69. “ You saw the penis : didn’t you see the pumpkin ? ‘ ” (/’.«., you saw my gain 

but you didn’t see the trouble I was put to.) 

70. “ My heart is not a table-cloth to be .spread before all comers i.e., I can’t 
tell everyone my secrets. I don’t wear my heart on my sleeve. 

71. “A pen-knife doe.sn’t cut its own handle.’’ (A man doesn’t injure himself or 
his belonging.s.) l^tde No. 192. Cf. ‘ Corbies dtnna pike out corbies’ een. ’ 

72. “Even a will indulge in free drinks.” (You can’t hesitate when a thing 
is free.) 

73. “ This year’s sparrow-brood is teaching last’s,’’ Cf. * Teach your grand- 
mother.’ 

74. “ One should be like kjtakshir and agree with all temperaments.’’ 

75. “ May God cut off a portion of his life and add it to his brains.” (Said of a 

fool.) 

76. “ I talked to him till hair grew on my tongue”; (/.#., till I was tired out). 

77. “A broken arm can toil but not a broken heart.” 

78. “ If you are as long-lived as an ass, I’m as patient as a waiting dog” (*.r., 
I’m not going to be worn out ; you won’t get out of my clutches.) 

79. “ There is a laughter that follows every weeping.” Cf. Every cloud has a silver 
lining.’ . Vide Nos. 80 and 157. 

80. “ Every ‘ up ’ has a ‘ down.’ ” (As above.) . 

81. “ The Haji’s dead; well, his camel is spare.” Cf. ‘ It’s an ill wind.’ 

82. “ If you want to be respected don’t play with children and slaves.” (Don’t 
mix with inferiors.) 

83. “ A glad heart or a sorrowful — it’s all the same to us ” ; (/.«., Do it or not, as 

you please ; let it happen or not.) 

84. “ Were you to draw him on the door of the W.C., the paper * would fall from one’s 
hand.” (Said of an ugly person.) 

85. “ I went to him to blow his nose and by accident put out his eye.” (I tried to 
do him a good turn but did him a bad one (as for instance by putting in a good word 
for him with his master who took it ill). Cf. ‘ Bid a man to a roast and stick him wi’ the 
spit.’ 

86. “What do you expect from a haiiiess palm r ” ‘ You fan’t get blood out 

of a stone.’ 

87. “ 1 never raised my head from the knee of sorrow.” 

88. “ A tank without water wants no hsh.” Cf. * A blind man needs nae looking 
glass.’ . 

89. “ A man who has no room requires no carpet.” (As above.) 


* A/t 4 ba is a long«iMckad hnu 


k ViiU Note .p, 311. 



I B 49 hadt understood. 

• tn ^ 
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)* ^ s^iU ^ u;-^T 67. 

y ^jm >,i^i>T 68. 

S J 69. 

^xiS ij ^ ^Jj 70. 


^4i 1^ «?^A. ii*Mj 71. 

' 72. 

iXi^iX^ uO \j ^ ^ iLt00j\j ^X^ii»i»sKxx^ ^ C iA fi sAf 78. 

«l;ltiXf ^jy ^ 

v,::,.s a u^ aXw ;a 76. 

dJUMkXii ^i> jbXCx^ C .W v.. *m ^^43 77. 

^ 

J f «3iA. 7VI. 

i>;ij ^ 

j^Jm ^y* t 81* 

b 9S ^JblyL ^1 
1^;^ •iii? ^ v-Tj^ b 
^** c«/bui$ ^«> ^ oLCm ^j^i 88. 

jifi w^^J Jl Aibif ^-iwO ](A. \) 84. 

1^ ^ 8.i. 



a^ biM y^ sS v,r.."<»o %i I ^I 86, 

JlmJ I Jw^ ji\j JL^tli j ^ ym 87. 

^ ^ OyijJ •t^T 88, 


d>^lj3 AXA^^mJl 80. 


4/^AJU 


* From a well-known story of a lady and her slave girl. 

4 JB^kskir, B medicinal seed that agrees with all tcmperainenls. 
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90. “ P'irst dig the well ' and then steal the minaret.” (Make preparations before- 
hand.) 

91. “What is a dog that you should be its fur?” (Said to a subordinate to 
deride him through his master.) 

92. ” He winnows in the direction whence the wind blows.” (He is all tilings to 
all men ; a time-server.) 

93. “A servant without pay or ration bosses his master” ; (f.r., he is negligent). 
(Said to one who doesn’t pay his servants.)* 

94. “ He who depends on his neighbour goes supperless to bed ” ; (/.«.» his neigh- 
bour disappoints him). (Eveiyone must strive for himself.) 

95. “ * The bride wears nine (umban* * Her fat bottom is obliged to her ; what have 
/to do with it ? ’ ” 

96. ” You’re like a double-toothed saw ” (that cuts whether drawn backwards 
or forwards.) (Used of one that runs with the hare and hunts with the hounds.) 

97. “Refreshment does not fill the belly but it does strengthen friendship.” 
(Might be said to a host that omitted to offer sweets or tea.) 

98. “ Love from both sides is good : from one side only it is irksome.” (Friend- 
ship or liking must be mutual.) 

99. Another form of No. 98. 

100. “ In at one ear and out at another.” (To a careless person.) 

101. “ A friend in prosperity, a stranger when out of office ” {i.e , a fair weather 
friend). 

102. “ These false friends you see 

Are flies round the sugar.” 

(Same as No. loi.) 

103. “ A wound by the tongue is worse than one by the sword.” 

104. “ He’s a cock that crows at the wrong time.” (He does things out of season.) 
Compare Nos. 45 and 46. 

105. “ Domesticity is next to godliness.” (Said by a woman to her husband.) 

106. ” A penniless lover eats (/./., is neglected). No. 338. 

107. “ I have reached old age in this world : 

O youth .' where art thou ? Blessed be thy memory.” 

(Said by an old man lamenting his lost youth.) 

108. {a) “None that sowed barley, reaped wheat.” 

{b) “What you sow you’ll reap.” 

Vide Matt. vii. t6. C/. ‘ As ye brew sae ye maun drink,* and * As yemak your bed 

sae ye maun lie on’t.’ * 

109. (a) “ He that has no brother has no strength in his legs.” 

(b) “ He that has no child has no light in his eyes.” 


I The well is to conceal the minaret when Stolen ' • \ 

9 Servants in Persia seldom get fixed pay. They get clothes and food, and amat *mako * what tlMy oal. > 

3 Kanftar, a Usteless mountain vegetable somewhat resembling the artichoke: it jb cooind and oiisalfy eiftan with a 
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I; ^ ^ ojS )j «(^ J}l «>^L{ 90. 


*i jt9‘ 

(^.a^lob *\j ^ ) - oiXj-» * ajT oLf *S ^ )\ 92. 

'■ ~ OT ^ 98. 


^ v.^ jiftAt . a^Lm* 4*ft^W crif* 

“ S ^ l*kir «>/# ” “ 0;IJ at*^ *i U-^;• ” 

^ ^>» l;l Ji-« y 96. 

jJUy* 4*1^) I; U»| oAi^y** ); fAi A«l/ 97. 

v.;>.ikl ^»M> J^t) >1 jl j»yi ^ _jl * y* *** 98. 

* \^‘ yj^y^ *?“ \ 99 . 

^_-s ^ ,>^4 ,r— ' ^) J 

«»^ «/!)• > vj*.>^ ^fi)^ 

^KjJt jj jli 101. 

w<' \ , .J2 

1 li— »l j 

y**^ *1>^) 108. 

tPlyuy J»4* fc)*^ 104. 


■>mi — l«iiA , 108 . 

/!$ jy|.si Jy «X^U 106 . 

^•» *V «/<;*» »,r;*i *< 1 

! * *a»o 0 *i vy*V* J 

fy> aI vj:»AKi ^ (^) 108 . 


or 

♦y;***^ (^) 

•^ltA> y|j ta^y <9^l»Ai j«>Iy (<) 109. 

or 

di;l.»* ys-. •*;i‘^ -**)/ ^ 

I ■« -*— A /lor •• to winnow " ; o«w*ii» " winnowtof fork.’ * m it the Kurdi for Uthad. 

\l!iSlr ^1^L h« «-a « . eingnl^. * A cock thet crow, e«ly in the night U nnlucky. 

yyr r y ^ ^ 1 <WwmA AA-Mofr tJwAye •■« when mentioning one alnenl. 
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no. “A loaded gun frightens one man ; an unloaded one, two” ; (/>., in the first 
case the bearer of the gun is brave ; in the second both the bearer and the enemy are in 
a fright). 

111. (a) “A boast in a strange country,” (where none knows or can contradict 

the speaker). 

(^) “A — in the street of the coppersmiths.”' 

1 12. ” A stranger-thief unwittingly goes to the fodder-box.” (As he does not know 
the ins and outs of the place. Said to an amateur or beginner in a business.) 

113. “A copper and an earthen, aft&ba both, serve the same purpose : if their price 
be looked into the latter costs a penny and the former five shillings.” 

1 14. ‘‘A cow that contracts the habit of eating merd can’t be cured.” (Said to 
one repeatedly checked for the same fault.) 

1 1 5. “An egg-stealer will at last develop into a camel-stealer.” Cf. ‘He that 
will steal a pin will steal a better thing.’ 

116. “The more you lament the more is your loss;” (/.^., lamenting is no use,) 
Cf. ‘It’s no use crying over spilt milk.’ 

117. “ This world has many ups and downs for the sons of Adam.” (Nothing lasts : 
there are ups and downs in life.) 

118. “ Nobody’s lamp bums till morning.” (Same as above.) 

119. “ One who pays cash is treated, like a partner” ; (/.«., is trusted). 

120. “I came to your house and you didn’t even give me a drink of water : you 
tell me to go and you will send bread after me.” (Said to one whose fair promises can- 
not be trusted.) 

121. “ The water-mill is served by turn”; (/.<., first come first served : the- fiirst 
comer gets his corn ground first). 

122. “To have the confidence of men is better than riches.” C/. ‘A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches : Prov. xxii.’ 

123. “ None of these shopkeepers’ praisings of goods ; (».c., no self-praise). 

124. “ Why talk rot ? ” 

125 Seller: — “Either buy it at its proper price or take it from me as a gift 

(obligation).” * 

Buyer : — “ There can’t be both price and obligation ”; (/.<■■., ‘ What you say is 

true; I’m paying a price’). 

126. “A callow sparrow will swallow mulberries whole : when grown up it skins 
a millet seed.” (When a man is young he acts thoughtlessly ; when he grows older 
he is cautious.) 

127. “ Setting him aside, his father even hasn’t dreamt such a thing.” (An 
emphatic way of discrediting a claim or boast.) 

128. “ One can find out all about a man in two days, and about a beast in four.” 
(/.«., it is easier to understand a man than a horse.) 


< The noitiies}! street in the city* 
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^ W fj jij 110« 

(a) 111. 

]j ol>{ tS JiJO 112. 

i-s-*i» ^_f«b jjI ^ ji «-^ ;• AjVii! f v,_f-^ *<*^T 118* 

C)f^ ' """**'1 4 (/»^ 

/ 

jjJLCf 1^ 4S^«3U iS JL» 114. 

116. 

v,.::^am| sSij c:>l iUwj^ ^1 ^^jf^dbu juoa 1 1 

jjIj jtj^i ^»>T 4>V^I 1^ c*a>a1j ^ <**» j tjp«l 117* 

t ^ ii/^^ 118. 

|Jt« I^^UMSh. 119. 

^li , V_^S* ;l J>^ J** V-»T (.O^T »a»l *ita*y 120. 

>>y.> 121. 

v^<M.I * ^1 *i 122. 

v/* c/- wx!/< «;<• 12.3. 

S «i^lj v.::.>.| H’ ^k «ii -^ ' 124. 

* *‘ ^t*j> v,.s^JL/. U - •• ({ ” — : sjJL&jiy 126 . 

>ijt^ )J» sJj.tmjO iS»y * %.Jii ^if 126. 

o*fy» y;;l '-(;>< *^.» 

t 

vj^oi ^ ^ 127* 

^ 128. 


.J Note the idiomatic rd, 

• A habit of Improperly fed cows. 


^ Vttlgarly pronounced btk zi daulai, 

* Gdzhidld, *' all flesh* fleshy* i .e. naked* callow.*’ 
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129. “ Pigeons that cost a penny a pair don’t cry ys Karim'* Cf, ‘ You can 'get 
nothing for nothing and devilish little for a penny.’ 

130. (a) “ The district has a Governor.” 

(^) “ There’s a Police- Inspector in the bazar." 

(You can’t do wrong with impunity.) Cf. ‘ There is a God in the Heavens.* 

1 3 1. “You must not take exception to what a Governor or a Doctor does.” 
(Reference to a well-known anecdote.) 

132. “Cook only as much as you can eat.” (Take that amount of work that you 
can discharge.) Vide No. 28. 

133. “ Don’t speak words larger than your mouth.” (Don’t talk above your station^ 
or Don’t make absurd claims.) Cf. ‘ Keep your tongue between your teeth.’ 

134. “ First get up and wash your own filthy trousers and then admonish me.” 
Cf. ‘ The kettle calls the pot blcick.’ 

135. “ He’s drunk without wine; encourage him and he’ll get worse.” (Don’t 
encourage him to show off ; it only makes him worse.) 

136. “It was said to a sparrow, ‘Stick a minaret up your fundament.’ The 
sparrow replied, ‘ Say something that’s possible.” (The second part of this — clHz-i bi-gB 
ki bi-gunjad — has many obvious applications.) 

137. “ Smoke arises from large logs ” (but small chips flare up at once without 
effect). (Important things that last are done by important people). Cf. ‘ Ghreat deeds 
and great men.’ 

138. “ The bowl is hotter than the broth.” (Generally used by a relation in the 
sense of * blood is thicker than water ; I must like you more than an outsider does.’ 
Also applied to one more zealous than his superior, as * The witness is more zealous 
than the principal’). 

139. “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 

140. “ Health is wealth.” 

14 1. “ Every sore has its salve.” 

142. “ Silence gives consent.” 

143. “ He who seeks will find.” (By trying comes success). 

144. “ To kill two birds with one stone.” 

145. “ A hungry cat dreams of fat ” {i.e., the most delicate part of the flesh). 
Cf. ‘ A cat dreams of mice.’ 

146. “ Outwardly a sheep ; inwardly a wolf.” Cf. ‘ A wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ 

147. “ Thorns and weeds ' succeed the rose.” (Said when a good thhig hCis gone 
and a bad succeeded it ; as when a man loses a pretty wife and marries an ugl^ ^ 
one). 

148. “ In the place of the Moon sits the blind* (As abovejk 

149. “ No rose without a thorn.” ' 


I KhA r ** brambles " ; la the grass and thistly weeds after they are hntnt ep the aeiu 

Anything blind is mischievous as well as ugly. "^The sign Scorpio fa entucKjr* No Perslafi will ooRmienoe ' a wei^ 
Qamar dor *agrab astm ^ ^ 
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jil^ ^ fij^ ti jXmS ' 129. 

or (^) 13()» 

s.:>iy^ ^jI^I ojLu j * 181 * 

uTjy^-? s/*^ ^ >i 


iiij jU jtf l^ y^ 184. 

^ yJ SL^^ y> t y ^ ji/^ 1 € ^ ^ 135. 

J^iXi li yL *’ • “ \^lyaxj tp^ *’ iS tXiSkt \j i^JjiMxf 180. 

/ 

^ykjaoijg^ jj Ijif 4>ji> 137. 

jX^jf ^T jl A^lf 138. 

tXX^j vj; t^ i>am*^ 189. 

0*>^4»l|^4^ ^ij^, 140. 

i^|j ^ j ^ b 141. 

\j,i.^l0ij 142. 

or 

#1^1 L«If upyc^l 
vj;;^i tjJLf b Vji^^ s.;>.yU 143. 

( jj A^ji «J^ ^1 sS Jy. \„rf^ *t* )= J 4-^ 144. 

•*ifr; .i.^ 14B. 

,aM< J-* J 1^* 

I^U^Uh. j jKm. Aiyji ^)f ^Uipj 147. 

jjS Sr^/^ y_fis^ 148, 

^ ;UL s.:>-.l jr aTJU 149. 

or 

'-^9^ ^ y^ji A<*^ 

or 

^ iity 

f Xilf$9r*4* y4 Kmrim' ft pigeon that it lupposed to coo Y4 Kat4m^ one of the 99 attributes of God, and is prised accordingly. 
ffj^g- f^pU^nSt, ft a»shfthl copper coin. » Fd.tti# and vatil vulg. for bar-^H. 

n4l«ftilb thft toside of the trousers. • W, here vulgat, • CAug&ilA in Kirman is a " sparrow,’* 
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150. “Unless there were something, people wouldn’t say things.” Cf. *No 
smoke without fire.’ 

15 1. “ The slave went to the stream to draw water : the stream came down in flood 
and carried off the slave,” (Said of one who instead of a gain meets a loss). 

152. “A hint to the wise is sufficient.” Cf. ‘A word to the wise is enough,’ 
and ‘ Half a tale is enough for a wise man.’ 

153. “ A guest that tarries long is a burden.” (To outstay one’s welcome). 

154. “ Me that has money has might.” Cf. ‘ Might is right.’ 

1 55. (a) “ What comes from the wind (any windfall) goes to the wind ’ (is wasted). 

(^) “ The gains by — are spent on the curing of piles.”* Cf. * Lightly 

come lightly go.’* 

156. “ Weeping in season is better than laughing out of season.” (Same as 
No. 163). 


157. “Many a hope there is in despair. The end of a dark night is light.” 
Cf. ‘ The longest lane has a turning.’ Vide Nos, 79 & 80. 

158. “A negro does not become white by bathing.” Cf. ‘ Can the Ethiopian 
change his .skin or the leopard his spots.” fer. xii. 23. 

1 59- («) ‘‘The lamp that is lawful at home is unlawful in the mosque.” 

(b) “ First self ; then the beggar.” Cf. * Charity begins at home.’ 

160. “ An empty drum and much noise.” (Said of a vain and noisy fool). 

16 1. “ God knows that two of a trade never agree.” 

162. “Better the severity of the master than the leniency of the father.” 

Cf. * Spare the rod and spoil the child.’ 

163. “ Casting stones in .season is better than giving money out of season.” 
(.Same as No. 156). 

164. “ Were there not fear of the Ruler’s rod, the drunken slave would vomit in 
the Ka^ba" (None obeys except through fear. Said to schoolboys and servants). 
Cf. ‘ A blate * cat makes a proud mouse.’ 

165. “Yes; by combination the world can be conquered.” Cf. ‘ Union is 


.strength.’ 

166. “ Look at your own feet.” (Be careful). 

167. “ None says, ‘ My dUghHs sour’ ” (*.«., bad). Cf. ‘ None cries stinking fish.’ 

168. (a) “ A green-leaf is a dervish’s present. 

What else can he give, for the poor fellow possesses only this?” 

(b) “ To carry the leg of a locust to Solomon.®” Cf. ‘The widow’s mite.’ 

169. “ By study the pupil overtakes the master.” (Perseverance). 

170. “One should commence to pray before misfortune arrives.” Cf. ‘Preven- 
tion is better than cure.’ 


1 The disease is supposed to be caused by this vice. t muft dii»i 

S BiaU ** bashful, shy/' 4 Dugj^ is misi and water mixed ; it becomes turudk after few hours. 

( The hoopoe invited Solomon and his army to dine and cast into the sea the leg of a locust saying : *' He who fails to get 
meat from this will have broth.’* 
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li 

^ vT ‘*^ "] 

AJ y I 

S^Ubl Ij ^'U 

or 

HjUiil jixiij J#U) 

J;|J J^lJ ;; ^ 

jjj jbjj j^T jU 3 I df. ,jt (rt) 

jljT vs;^l‘3 J^ W 

iaii. ;l O Ju/ 

I iXxst*^ XkMf ^ - /t. ^UU j 

dA^jS dj dx 

\j^ v-::.^) .; dxiekxx sS ^rl^ (/?) 

li^ J->* 

jyj ^ 

vr^>j v>^ ‘y 1 / V 

U sS j 


( ~) (^) 

.3 ''^1 1 . 

J ~ aaaS ^.k) J 

C>!y*4^ <4>W^ j3^3I Aj ^c )T 
*C I; 

iiaso v.U^W^^ 4 «o f 

O^IJ ^j;A** ly ^ 4 ^AX^ j 


^ (//) 

jMiy^ jliLwl Aj aD; aIJ^ *^ 1 ^ 
^ 1 ^ Uj «j^a* 1 > 


I Here read u poet for ra 


* There is an implication that even God can’t endure a second. 
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171. “ What comes late lasts long.” Cf. ‘ Slow and sure.’ 

172. “Self praise is no recommendation.” 

173. “ Don’t you see that in the pasture one cow infects the whole of the village 
cattle !'” Cf. ‘ Ae scabbed sheep will smite a hirsel.’* 

174. “Regret for what’s over is useless.” Cf. ‘No use crying over spilt milk.’ 
Vide No. 207. 

175. “The dead are dead, but let not the living die.” Cf. ‘L«t the dead bury 
their dead.’ 

176. “ Peoples are of the religion of their Rulers.” people follow their leader). 

177. “ One bitten by a snake shies at a rope.” Cf. * A burnt child dreads the 
fire,’ and ‘ A scalded cat fears cold water.’ 

178. («) “ Draw water according to the capacity of your vessel.” 

if) Stretch out your legs according to the size of your sleeping blanket. 
Cf. ‘Cut your coat according to your cloth.’ 

179. “ A lie has no light or “ A lie does not last.” Cf. ‘ A lie has no legs.’ 

180. “ Look at his face and don’t ask about his circumstances.” (His face is an 
index of his state). 

181. “That pitcher is broken and that measure spilt.” (/.r., let bygones be by- 
gones.) Cf. ‘ Let a dead flea stick to the wall.’ 

182. {a) “ He got up from the dust and sat down in the ashes.” 

if) “To take shelter from the rain under a water-spout.” Cf. * Out of the 
frying pan into the fire.’ 

183. “ When the water is over one’s head what matters it whether it is one fathom* 
or a hundred.” (By one overwhelmed by debt or other trouble.) Cf. ‘ In for a penny, 
in for a pound.’ 

184. “By repeated asking one can find one’s way to China (By perseverance.) 
Cf. ‘ Feather by feather the goose is plucked.’ 

185. (tf) Carpentry is not the work of a monkey.” (From a well-known story.) 

(f>) “It’s not in the power of every weaver and cotton-carder * 

To shoot arrows from a loosley-strung bow.” 

Cf. ‘ Let the cobbler stick to his last.’ 

186. “ Apr6s nous le deluge.” Vide No. 269. 

187. “ Every one is King of his own house ” (».r., every one is entitled to manage 
his own concerns). Cf. ‘ An Englishman’s home is his castle.’ 

188. “ A living dog is better than a dead lion.” Cf. * A laying hen is better than 
a standing mill.’ Vide also Eccl. ix. 5. 

189. “ Speaking little is a sign of sense.” Cf. * Silence is golden.’ 

190. “ ‘ I have, I have’ (Present Tense) is of use : * I had, I had ’ (P»it Tense), 
what good is that? ” (Said to one boasting of the past). 


I WiVsrf “ flock.” 

Kalla a fathom in 6 feci : originally the space to which a man can extend his arma which le xgxih aqoXl to hie height. 
•' A ootton*carder uses a ’ in his profession. 
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*)<T 171. 


or 

a<T j «><T 

ji) »-kA* j<» *S 

Ij (•} iiliy^ lijf 

I *JL&jf *Lwti/ or ^ slf^ ^ ~ tJ^I*** li^Sf 174. 



Utah all la^ Ua^ 175. 

«/i*» U-^' 176. 

tl^»t m ,fj j) tlXij^ 177. 

a^.^ a^U iyah^ U = cj-^jS a^U i_j^ j<^, (o') 178. 


a^ai va.>*»U or <;^lai ^)j<> 170- 

vi;« *< 180. 

u/1 a at. ti>l 181> 

^vmSIA. A( u^IA y 182. 

c/**y/ Ja^U ji) «>t>t fU,j] (b) 

iii J-* ^ 3S UO *M. jm j\ *jUj1 188. 

'-s-v r* «'S< 1®^* 

(«) 186, 

.aiiU^yf) 

,^yA)a>l ^ ^LS jl } 

vT 1; ^ ^ vyj 186. 

iat~wl a^ iilA «Ua(j yi yt 1 87 . 

«.yi jiA y aj «a>; i-Xw 188. 

sa— iai^yt Jila ^ 189. 

^la sa^U yJtfii yilj a^a^ 190. 


i /Mia, "the height of a men's stature." 
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191. “A thief knows a thief and a saint a saint.” Cf. ‘Set a thief to catch a 
thief.’ Vide No. 3. 

192. " When thief meets thief he slips his club into his kamar-band," Vide 
No. 71. 

193. “A knowledge of a thing is better than ignorance thereof.” (*>., acquire all 
the experience you can). 

194. “ The crow thinks its young more beautiful than the young of any other bird.” 
Cf. ‘ He thinks his geese swans.’ Cf ‘ Every one thinks his own country Kashmir ’ 
(Afghan). 

195. “ By gentle speech and courtesy you can draw a mountain to you by a single 
thread.” 

196. ” One flower does not make a spring.” Cf. ‘ One swallow does not make a 
summer.’ 

197. “God is slow to punish, but He punishes severely.” Cf. ‘ The mills of God 
grind slowly, but grind exceeding small,’ and ‘ God comes wi ’ leaden feet, but strikes wi ’ 
iron hands.’ 

198. («) “ An account is an account and a. f rater a brother.” (*.^., business is busi- 

ness and friendship is friendship : you must keep the two apart.) 

{b) “ Brothership has its own place, but the goat can’t be sold for less than seven 
hundred dinars.”^ above.) 

199. “ God takes the ship where he lists, let the Captain rend his clothes as he will.” 
Cf. ‘ No striving against Fate.’ 

200. “ Bake while the oven’s hot.” Cf. ‘ Make hay while the sun shines.’ 

201. “ You’ll never get fruit from the willow tree.” you’ll never get money 

from a miser). 

202. “ It’s something to get even a shoe from a dead donkey.” (Might be applied 
to the dividend paid by a bankrupt). 

203. “ The lamp casts no lustre on its own stand.” (/.«., he benefits others, not 
his own people.) 

204. “ He raises his foot to be shod.” (/.t., ‘ he’s an ass ’ : Said to one who is al- 
ways thrusting in his oar). 

205. (a) “ The colander ® says to the skimmer, '• ‘ You’re full of holes.’ 

{b) “The pot calls the kettle black.” Cf. ‘ Crookit carlin ’ quo’ the cripple 
to his wife.’ 

206. (<i) “A house that has two mistresses is unswept.” 

(b) “ If there are two midwives the infant’s head is squashed.” Cf. * Too 
many cooks spoil the broth.’ 

207. “ Whether you weep or whether you wail, the thief won’t give back your 
property.” Cf. ' No use crying over spilt milk.’ Vide No. 192. 

208. “ If he spoke late he spoke to the point.” 


^ Both these have holes* 


t In present value about seven pence, too dindy being about equal at 1<I. 
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3 tU<.(X» \) JjJ 191. 

^■! 192. 

1 ^ 198. 

a < ft » 1^ 19‘li. 

^ sJH ^J^. ) 

^y «4 *S ^ly j 

^ 196. 

«^sx«« ^ ^ v.:;^! ^ |j^ 197* 

^ 1^ 'sj^nawI s<i^/ib c^Lm^ ((I,J 198* 

ji^ Jb.AftJfc jl ^ U| W 

h) ^ (kXA^I^Ak iS UnJ? . IfcXAk. ^ 

j^j jj I jf) \ 

ji *-> y»9 u;-*! J./ >i5 t3 200. 

Srf>!^ ^ ;' / 201 . 

^ **^-*^^ ♦ j^Vl? ^1 202* 

Ij ^1^ 208. 

jJLiJ iS ^ ^ ^,[j 204. 

s^j 206. 

^ ti— (/>) 

vjj>v.Mr^lj U Cm/' L v ^,,iL:.,^«*>^L 200. 

or 

^ jMt jJtG li a^L«L« li) 

•*'•» 207 . 

Jf sjiJtf jff 208 . 


I Kika^ an elder brother ; a familiar term for a slave of any age. 
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2og. “We’re lame and the stage is long.” ("That’s difficult to obtain as I 
have inadequate opportunities.) 

210. “ Stone breaks stone. ' Diamond cuts diamond.’ 

2 1 1. “ Either death drives a man to a place or the need of livelihood.” (There is 
a belief that the place of a man’s grave is fixed and “ its earth draws him.”) 

212. “He puts his cheese in a bottle and rubs the bread on the outside.’* (Said 
of a niggard.) Cf. ‘ Potatoes and point.’ 

213. “Till the water is made muddy you can’t catch fish.” Cf. ‘You can’t make 
omelettes without breaking eggs.’ 

214. “In war halvs. * is not meted out.” Cf. ‘ One doesn’t make war with rose* 
water.’ 

215. “ In the ant’s house, dew is a deluge.” (f.r., a small loss is great loss to a 
poor man.) 

216. “A hair from a bear.” ‘ (If you get a hair from a bear it’s enough ’) ; i>., you 
are lucky to get as much from a miser. Cf. * Sue a beggar and gain a louse.’ 

217. “A sweet voice will draw a snake from its hole ” ; i.e.. You can, by soft words, 
get good even from an enemy). Cf. * A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ 

218. “ The sea does not always remain the same.’ (Fickle P'ortune.) 

219. “ His fist was opened ” ; (/.#., his secret was disclosed). 

220. “ Patience is the key of success ” ; (/.r., by patience you overcome difficulties). 
Cf. ‘ All things come to him that waits.* 

221. “ You can’t take a Turkish bath without sweating.” (Of various application. 
Can be said to one who asks if there is anything to pay.) 

222. («) “At night cotton-seeds look like pearls.” 

{b) “ At night cats look like enemies.” Cf ‘ All cats are grey in the dark,’ 
and ‘ She might easily pass for 45 in the dusk with the light behind her.’ 

223. “ Words beget words and wind brings snow.” (Used of a quarrel.) Cf. ‘ Ae 
lawsuit breeds twenty.’ 

224. “ His life is like the sun when it has declined to the edge of tho roof.” 

Cf. ‘ He has one foot in the grave.* ^ , 

225. “ The Tyrant complains of the man over whom he ^rrannires.” 

226. “ God’s chosen have ceased to exist and asses swarm in the kingdom.” 

227. “ Speak low for walls have ears.” 

228. “ ’Tis a waste of time to paint the brows of the blind.” 

229. “ Drink wine, burn pulpits, set fire to your sacred vestments, 

Dwell in idol temples, but don’t oppress people.” 

(/>., all vices are small compared to injuring one’s fellow-beings;,) 

230. “ This house is all sunshine.” (Alwa)r8 ironical.) 

231. “ Bad badinj&m always remain uninjured.” Cf * It is always thb wicked that 
flourish.’ 


The common Aa/«i is made of flower, sugar and buttsf. The Arabian falwd ia mixed wlUi eaaMd’ainilk. 
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209. 

210 . 
211 . 

212 . 

218. 

211.. 

Jy^ iilib ^i) l210. 

*2^^- 

.*;* ;* h '^*7. 

jiiL* ‘ ^ *AA*ik 0>** 218. 

*Xm> ^^.i 1 II..# 219. 

^ or 220. 

, < .* ^1**- 221. 

jjLi jd *>10 *^ wJl (a) 222. 

Jy^ (h) 

u— ^ jL> j^T 223. 

\j:^) f\j w-/ vUiT 224. 

Viiriri-^j.^ ^ ^Ib 226» 

jL. I«>ik# ^^JXa ji(X£ ^ l«>^ 220. 

^i^)t> a>***a? 227# 

cXJi;-!* ^ 228. 

^ *5^ ;0>l J\ 

*— Jt-J 

s^M>l %^UiT ^Lj AiliL 280. 

v.:>>iT jj 281. 


M ^ J>^ -> 

Smf)V ^ ^ 

^^^ * >lLf» M . j j tXXXj^ A»ii>i.^ 

^I^XJ 0 

jJulXjlu 


i Atfiid^a mi»9k09ad bms asi it undentood. 
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232. “ The babe is not suckled till it cries ; ” {i.e., you won’t get anything till you 
ask for it). 

233. “ Make him see death that he may become content with fever.” Cf. Throw 
him into the sea and he’ll not afterwards mind sea-sickness. 

234. “Me restrains himself after he has broken wind.” ‘ Shut the stable door 

after the horse is stolen.’ 

235. (Expresses insipidity.) 

236. “One hand can’t clap.” Cf. ‘It takes two to make a quarrel.’ 

237. “ The only people who don’t know are Adam and Eve,” or “ The only people 
who don’t know are Sa'di and Hafiz.” Cf. ‘ The whole world knows that Queen 
Anne’s dead.’ 

238. “ Water won’t ooze through his closed fist.” (Of a miser: close-fisted.) 

239. “ He brightens his house.” (Said of a temporary revival before death.) 

240. (a) “ He doesn’t know the difference between an ox and an ass.” 

(^) “ He doesn’t know hit- from //V.” 

Cf. ‘ He kens nae a mavis frae a madge-howlet.’* 

‘ He kens nae a selgh* frae a salmon.’ 

‘ He doesn’t know a hawk from a hernshawe.’ 

‘ He doesna ken a B from a bull’s foot.’ 

241. “ “ There’s a small bowl under the big one.” (There’s something behind 

this.) 

242. “Absence and friendship.” Cf. ‘Distance lends enchantment,’ and *His 
absence is good company.’ 

243. “ His voice is pleasing to his head ” ; (/./., he’s fond of the sound of his 
own voice). 

244. “ Even a dog is a lion in its own home.” Cf. * Every cock crows crousiest * 
on his ain midden head.’ 

245. “ The .spilt ghi is an offering to ImSlm Ja*far-i Sadiq.”* (A man spilt his gAf 
and at once exclaimed, “ This was my votive offering to Im&m Ja'far.”) 

246. “If the scald-headed were a doctor, he would treat his own head.’ 
Cf. ‘ Physician heal thyself.’ 

247. (a) “ The day of hope is exceeding long.” 

{ 6 ) “ Expectation is worse than death.” 

{Cf. ‘ A day to come seems longer than a year that’s gone.’ 

248. “ Hasan from Basra, Bil&l from Abyssinia, Suhaib from S)rria. 

And Abfl Jahl from Mecca — ^this is strange indeed.” 

Cf. ‘ A black hen may lay a white egg,’ and ‘ An ill cow may hae a gude 

calf.’ 

249. “One should never consider any enemy contemgitible,” Cf. ‘A Sma’lealc 
will sink a gre^t ship.’ 


I Owl. 




B Llvelictt. 


4 One of the terelve Imnm* 
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282. 

288. 

2*84<. 

286. 
286. 
287. 

28^. 

jJUx^ 2»i^- 

Oj* )1 )j^ (®) 24)0. 

' 3' ^ (*) 

kaJi ^ km\( 24)1. 

} sgS^Jj*^ 24j2. 
24)8. 

^ M ’ *») 

|.UI jSi kxsi^jj 246. 

246. 

U^- )}) 247. 

c^il ail >bii>l (6) 

jl J*< *r^ ; 2^g 

AopJ^I 4,^1^ jj 

249 . 

i ^t> and/(> are meaningless words. 


tX^jS ti 

^Ul^ )\ Jjo Ji^ 
aJLX^ ljua aXj 

v-;:^-»l^ ^ f jT jiltU«i «Xj^ (jd) 
<^4*1 ]ah\^ j iX>]j^^S kS {h) 
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250. “ Wo’ re all sons of Adam.” (Said to one groundlessly claiming kin with a 
big person.) Cf. ' As sib as siene and riddle that grew in ae wood.’ 

251. “A bearded man with no hair on his chin.” (/.^., things that are incom- 
patible.) 

252. “ Your to-morrow is ten years.” Cf. Belyve ' is twa hours and a half. 

253. “ Cheatery game will aye kythe.”* 

254. “ A wound by the tongue is worse than one by the spear.” C/. ‘ Evil words 
cut mair than swords.’ 

255. “Bravery lies in hand-to-hand fighting; not in guns and rifles.” (The 
Persians think any old woman can point and fire a big gun, but that it takes a man to use 
a sword.) 

256. “ To sell the skin of an untrapped deer.” Cf. ‘Don’t sell the bear-skin before 

you have caught the bear.’— Cf. * Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched,’ and ‘ l!)inna gut your fish till ye get them.’ , 

257. “Empty-handed you must depart this world.” Cf. * A’ that ye '11 take wi’ye 
will be but a kist ’ and sheet after a.’ * 

258. “ Stop the source of the spring with a bodkin.” Cf. ‘ A stitch in time saves 
nine,’ and ‘ For want of a steek a shoe may be tint.’ * 

“ For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 

“ For want of a shoe the horse was lost ; 

“ For want of a horse the man was lost.” -Nursery lines. 

259* (<*) ” What does an ass know of the worth of saffron ?” 

{b) “ What docs an ass know of the value of loaf sugar and sugar-candy ? ” 

Cf. ‘ To cast pearls before swine.’ 

260. “ All that shines is not gold.” Cf. ‘ A’s no gawd that glitters, nor maidens 
that wear their hair.’* 

261. “Picking up a large stone is a sign that it won't be thrown.” .C/. ‘Great 
barkers are nae biters.' 

262. “ Where the broth is, there the wretched scald-head is ready to serve.” 
Cf. ‘ Flies are always where the sweets are.’ 

263. “ He’s from good seed.” Cf. ‘ He’s a hawk o’ a right nest.’ 

264. “ He’s from bastard stock.” (Opposite to above.) 

265. “ Promising is easy; fulfilling is difficult.” Cf. ‘ He’s poor that canna pro- 
mise 

266. “ Cut off one hand of his that lends a book ; cut offboth of his that returns it.” 

267. “ He who gives teeth, gives bread.” Cf. * God ne’er sent the mouth but he 
sent the meat wi’t.’ 

268- “ The broader his roof the more snow it collects,” (/.<r., the greater the 

man the greater the responsibility). 


i '• immediately or “ in a little.’* « A>M# ** to appear.** • A'irl, " chest.*' 

* In allusion to the death of a purse-proud man. ^ Siwmk, ** stick *' : Uni, ** lost." 

4 About 17a t it was the fashion for virgins to 1(0 hareheaded — K0Uy. 
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251 
262. 
263. 
254. 

256. 

^3/ ^ 256. 

jl 257. 

j» 268. 

269. 

260 . 

261. 

cAy *^V 282. 

jl 268. 

V.^a>l jl 264. 

c^Xa<» ^::^l tiyt3 266. 

tj JJtt> j 4*^ Jbjlf I; *~Sj 266. 

tjjbti ^6 aS ^ 267. 

268. 




or 


^ aJLil «x»lJ (/>) 

Ik ^ 


^JJuoA ^ iL*Jt 

is/tri O^; } ‘ *“.^ 
|JCa» St) L»y£ 

i«*i j^ 


I A'Am P , JNj^’ Af. one who ha* a thin beard or no beards. 

* Dumdi is alao used for cheating at games. 

* XacfkOak, dimiti. for contempt. Scald-headed people are supposed to be very cunning. 
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269. “After our death what matters it whether the world is water or a mirage?” 
Cf. ‘ He caresna wha’s bairns greet if his ain laugh.’ Vide No. l86. 

270. («) “ Either my head or his cap.” 

{b) “ I’ll either be a plank of the throne or a planjc of the coffin.” 

(r) “ A throne on a bier.” 

C/. ‘ A man or a mouse, ’ and ' He’ll either win the horse or tine the saddle.* 

271. “O God, never let a beggar become great!” Cf. ‘He’ll gang mad on a 
horse wha’s proud on a pownie,’ and ‘ A beggar on horseback.’ 

272. “ Never marry a widow though she be a houri.” Cf, ‘ He that marries a 
widow will haea dead man’s head often thrown in his dish.’ 

273. “Spitting on one’s own head.” QC ‘ Washing one’s dirty linen in public,* 
and ‘ He that spits against the wind spits in his own face.’ 

274. “ All tall men are fools except 'Umar : all short are mischievous except ‘Ali.’* 
Cf. ‘ High trees show mair leaves than fruit ’ ; (a disparaging allusion to tall- 

people). 

275. “ His belly is reciting the ‘ Qul ha Allah.''"' Cf ‘His wame thinks his 
wizen’s cut : (expressive of intense hunger). 

276. “ Chuck away these puffings; if you’re a man come on.” 

277. “‘If’ was married to ‘ But’ and the offspring of the union was named ‘Oh, 
would that I ’ ” Cf. “ ‘ If’ an’ ‘ Or ’ spoil mony a gude charter.” 

278. “ If I’m not an active friend, I’m yet not a burden.” Cf. ‘ If I’m no kind 

I’m no cumbersome.’ 

279. “ Marriages are made in Heaven.” 

280. “ Like a statue I was frozen to the spot,” (/.«., struck dumb with amazement). 

281. “ Like a picture on a wall.” (Expresses astonishment.) 

282. “ I know him vein and sinew.” Cf. * I ken him as weel as if I had gane 
through him wi’ a lighted candle.’ 

283. “ Each his own work and each his own load.” Cf. ‘ Ilka bird maun hatch 
her ain egg.’ 

284. “ Every village has its head man ; 

Every land has its law.” 

Cf. ‘ Ilka land has its ain leid ’ (language). 

285. “ As clear and evident as the sun.” Cf. ‘As plain as a pikestaff.’ 

286. “ The elephant recollected its India,’ ’ (z.r., I remembered my mother country). 

287. “ I wish his nose string was in my hand I” Cf. ‘ I wish I had a string in his 

lug.’ 

288. “ Lay a thing by and it will come of use even though it be only snake venom” 
{pr “ the penis of an ass”). 

289. “ It’s not the cowl that makes the monk.” 

290 “ You can bend the green stick as you will, when dry it will straighten only by 

fire,” Cf. * It’s no easy to straucht in the oak the crook that grew in the sapling.’ 


i This S^fa is recited on occasions of distress. 
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\jjii 

slj U 0 (ix) 270* 

aIsbo L iiM U (6) 

<£;y»U li N.::^sflbi b (c) 

4>U/* W 271. 

^ «/* *yi>i «i) 

^ ^ 278, 

^ »l ^1 J.> Ji ^ 

VI Jjjj Ji 3 

#Ji) jjb «Jli‘ 275. 

U| j,/! jlbViU,! jjJ \j 276. 

ft^yy ^ y ^’1277. 

J.U jJtt 4^ »»Xj >;IJ 

|,jL-.xi ^ jkiil Jk>\Ji jb yi 278. 

iA>l <a1< 279. 

^<xi Iftiyij A«i4Mkfp/« 280. 

281. 

^>) JJ^ ]j ^1 3 ^ u/^ 282, 

J6 t c ***^ 283. 

*J^| J ^ ^ ^ JuiwtXf ^ 284*. 

285. 

ijLkf) ^bMK^juiib 286. 

or 

jllil 

•Jy» ^JhW^ v.^5^^ 287. 

( ^ ^ or) yb* ytj jy ^ICi ji^T aJL&Ij 288. 

j ^LJb^ ij y € ^3)*^ 289. 

.av '1? I 3^. 


1 The whole ji«iA is : 
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291. “ Everyone has a five-days’ opportunity.” Cf. ‘ Every dog has its day.’ 

292. •' A gold crown is no ornament for a beggar.” Cf. ‘ It doesna set a sow to 
wear a saddle.’ 

293. “ Keep your gab steekit (shut) when ye ken na your company.” 

294. “ Heaven without companionship would be pleasureless, ” or “ Even Heaven 
requires company.” 

295. “ Too much praise spoils the child.” 

296. “ There’s no economy in the Fast.” Cf. * Long fasting hains (economizes) 
nae meat.’ 

297. “ To dig up a mountain and unearth a mouse.” Cf. ‘ Much ado about 
nothing.’ 

298. “ Like a camel on a ladder.” (Expressive of extreme awkwardness.) 
Cf. ‘ Like a sow playing a Jew’s harp.’ 

299. “ He neither eats it nor gives it to others ; 

“ He’ll let it go rotten and then give it to a dog.” 

(/.r., ‘a dog in the manger’). 

300. “ l.ove and jealousy are sindle sindry ” (separate). 

301. “ Money solves all difficulties.” Cf. ‘ No friend like the penny.’ 

302. “ Who knows whether the par da conceals beauty or ugliness?” Cf. ‘None 
can tell what’s i’ the shaup (husk) till it’s shelt.’ 

303. “ What is in the heart comes on to the tongue.” Cf. ‘ Nearest the heart near- 
e.st the mouth.’ 

304. ” The greater the rank the greater the danger.” Cf. * Nearest the king near- 
est the widdy’ (rope or gallows). 

305. “ Why use poison when you can kill by honey ?” Cf. ‘ Ne’er draw your dirk 
when a dunt (blow) will do.’ 

306. “ Worthless ; neither ass nor man.” Cf. ‘ Ne’er gude egg nor bird.’ 

307. “ Don’t give cash for credit.” Cf. * Ne’er quit certainty for hope.’ 

308. “ Not the best and not the worst.” Cf. ‘Neither so sinful as to sink nor 
so holy as to swim.’ 

309. “ I’ll call you ^djl and you call me fiaji,'' {i.e., log rolling). Cf. ‘ Lie for 
him and he’ll swear for you.’ 

3 10. Said to one that borrows articles, especially a horse, hawk or gun. Cf. ‘ Let 
ilka tub stand on its ain bottom.’ 

3 1 1. “Every word has its own place and every point its proper application.’’ 
Cf. ‘ Let the kirk stand in the kirkyard.’ 

312. “He who hath money hath fear, and he who hath none hath sorrow.” 
Cf. ‘ Money makes and money mars.’ 

313., “ Bright it shone but its fortune was short-lived.” (Of a meteor-like career.) 
Cf. ' Up like a rocket and down like its stick.’ 

314. (a) “ Too much politeness and too little ba^J^shish. 

ijt) “ He has too much dry courtesy.” 

Cf. “ He puts his hand quickly to his hat and slowly to his purse. 
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|fi/ 291. 

dyi Idf vd;^a^ ^ 292. 

Aitmf j)i 298. 

uaI^Al^ ^ sji-A y (j • ^jfai ch*J s_f^ 0.0 294. 

1; *^. •*W) 290. 

J^ldi *y>) 296. 

<J*y* 3 297. 

y yi Ji« 298. 

JJbd %,S^ *j dli dJbd Ai JjjL, jyA A> 299. 

dyu*> >jij. ^ BOO. 

is»l^A/* ^1*. Jy 301. 

or 

cs.l^l*.»l ^\3 Jy 

aI ^ ..1* % aS iXAild 3(l2. 

^ «>'<; *< J** j** 803. 

iS jtb 8l)K 

^4lj ^ 8 )6. 

^oT Ai sj>wii»l yL dJ ^ib jl 3()6. 

jIj j^Lu jua^xj IjjJU 807. 
Jw; tXe A> \.:;^l 808. 

s,*?**** V* !y vT 809. 

J;|jj iS^jJ 810. 

iiSj y . 811, 

jyfj ^1 J^|j4 Alfc*** ^ j 4^14 Jfj AXxmk^ 812. 

4y ^JlOPUiJum^ 4^-ii<^^'4 813, 

Jtd j (^) 814,. 

4^l4 ^ 4t^3 cXdJL t|A4)y» (^) 


I An Inpahani taunt levelled against the Shirasis. 
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315. “ Wherever a spring^ of good water is found there gather men and animals.” 
■Cf. ' Rich folks hae routh (plenty) o’ friends.’ 

316. “ The end of the Sh'ih-Ndma is good ” (—Let us see whether he’ll continue 
in this good path). ‘ C/. Ruse (praise) the fair day at e’en,’ and ‘ Praise the ford when 
you’re over it.’ 

317. “ Lying requires no stock-in-trade.” Cf. ‘ Words pay no toll. 

318. “ Send you to the sea and ye’ll no get saut water.” 

319. “ Lookers on see more than the players.” 

320. “A thousand blessings are e<|ual to one health.” Cf. ‘ Health is wealth.’ 

321. “ lie who has knowledge has power.” 

322. “ A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

323. (a) “ Donkeys don’t — dates everyday.'” 

(o) “ Rveryday is not * Id that one should get halva ' to eat.” 

(One can’t expect nice things everyday). 

324. “ You can’t have both God and dates.” * Cf. ‘ You can’t have your cake 
and eat it.’ 

325. ” Bad goods will stick to the seller’s beard.” Cf. ‘ Bad goods find no 
purchasers. ’ 

326. (a) ‘‘A blow with the fist after being gelt.” * 

{b) “ Hump upon hump,” (/.t., misfortune upon misfortune). 

Cf. ‘ Piling Pclion upon Ossa.’ 

327. “ You were joking with me ; do you now joke with my grandfather r” (/.<;., 
You were joking about trifles, do you now joke with great matters ? The moral of the 
fable of the boy who cried “ Wolf! Wolf I”) 

328. (a) “None scratches my back but my own fingernail.”* 

^It’s one’s own relations that injure one). Cf. ‘ Save me from my friends.’ 

if) “We are our own misfortunes.” 

329. “ His kuliih has no wool ” (*>., it is threadbare). (He is no longer of any 
account.) 

330. ‘‘ How easy to be a Preacher, how difficult to have sense. ” 

331. “ His hand is not tied to anything special,” (».#., 'he is out of work). 

332. “ His wallet is empty. (Same as No 329). 

333* ” Driven from the monastery and exlcuded from the ftaram of Mecca.”* 

(Neither one thing nor the other.) 

334. “ If you want to die {i.c., if you want worse) go to GilAn."^ (Might be said 
to a man demanding more than his fare.) 

335. “ All the water fell from the mill-wheel,” {i.e., all was still.) 

336. “ What good can come from that household in which hens crow like cocks ?” 
Cf. ‘ It is a sad hou.se where the hen crows louder than the cock.’ 

1 Sweets are in ^very house on 

’2 An allusion to the IQ^r-i-Dajjal that will appear with its rider before the Day of Resurrection and Bi j4-yi sargln hJkurm^ 
mi-andazad. Men will follow the Antichrist fur the sake of the dates and so be led into Hell. 

h After a f^oat is gelt it is struck on the quarters to make it rise. 

♦ In Arabic the same proverb signifies *None helps me like myself.' 

h Dhobi h4 kuttii na ghnr kA na ka, « Gilin is damp and unhealthy. 
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j^.f ^ )^ ^i)^, 818, 

v^'* c/^ vJ*;^ ;* u/^ 319. 

^ ju^jjju l-5<^ ^ ^1/* 820. 

J^y bij AS V* Jy biy 821. 

olxi Ai ^;llair ^ 822. 

/ ^ 

jJb^ ^ \^jL^ jMf {a) 828. 

1 ^ a / — k> )}) {b) 

J^JL ^ ^ ^ IcX^ ^ 821. 

^^’ib'A ifc 82 

/ 

A^bhh. yJi*— mI»/* 820, 

;y * V (^) 

S (*^0 827. 

' ^ S.j ^ i1 ^13 ^ j;liu ^S (rt) 828, 

0*yy AS v^*i» */• jl (^) 

820. 

A ^ > ^bd#) A^ lU* 88(^. 

v,^ J581. 

^i:^) ^U. ' Aii^ 882. 

xjjL« 3^ y 888. 

^ 884. 

jliil '^1 )) <-^T 835. 

i j£l^^ 

t OkMa, a dervlah's bag with partitions and worn suspended direct from a shoulder (not across the body, Engli.sh fashion). 
]q India this *bag is called tefdd. 
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337. “ I'hese are Shiraz compliments.” Cf. * Sott words butter no parsnipa.^ 
Vide 314. 

338. “ He who has no money eats merd.” he has a bad time.) VieUtio. 106. 

339. “ May no Muslim hear it ; may no inhdel see it 1 ” (*11 Alas 1 how fatally 1) 

340. {a) “ I sought you in the sky ; I found you in the earth.” 

(b) •' My love is in the house and I’m seeking her through the world. 

There is water in the pitcher but I wander athirst.” 

(Said on unexpectedly coming across a friend that has been sought for far and near.) 

341. “ Thoughts are mere air.” 

342. “ Bring the ass and load up the dispute ” (or “ the beans ”). Cf. ‘ The fat’s 
in the lire.’ 

343. “ Yellow dog brother to black jackal,” (*.r„ one is as bad as the other). 
Vide No. 349. 

344. “ I’ll bet you a hair of my beard that he won’t,” {i.e.. I’ll bet you a farthing 
he won’t). 

345. “ I’m a hhoy from the Pure Country,” (i.e., * I’m from Shiraz : ’ a lufi phrase). 

346. ” Your henna has no colour,” (i.e., ‘ your words have no value). 

347. “ If you can’t get hold of the lady, put up with her kitchen maid.” 

348. “ I can’t satisfy two wives.” Cf. * I can’t serve both mistress and maid.’ 

349. ‘‘ The bay is no worse than the iron-grey.” (The wife is as bad as the hus-^ 
band. The one is as bad as the other). 

350. “ I'he ku/^h of Taqi on the head of Naqi.” Cf. * Robbing Peter to pay Paul.’ 

351* “ I .ittlc Ahmad goes not to school, but he’s made to go,” (i.e., * If you 

don’t do it willingly, you’ll be made to do it’). 

352. “ First rinse your mouth with rose-water and then mention his name,” (i.e., 

he’s a very great person, one not to be mentioned except with veneration. Also said to- 
a pretender claiming equality with a great writer). 

353' (^) ” None sees his own faults.” 

(b) “ Everyone sees the faults of others.” 

Cf. A camel does not see its own hump. , 

354. “ Every bird that has a crooked beak is not a gos-hawk.” 

Cf. All are not hunters that blow the horn. 

355- (<*) ” When the bamboo blossoms.” 

(b) The year that has no Friday,” (i.e., never). Cf. ‘When two Sundaya^ 
meet together,’ or ‘ When Good P'riday falls on a Thursday,’ 

356. can never fall on the day of 

357. “ The cloth merchant is ever naked, and the shoemaker barefoot.” 

Cf. Nobody is worse shod than the shoemaker’s wife. 

358. ” His head is like the bottom of a bowl. ” (i.e., bald). Cf. ‘ As bald as an ^g,’ 

’ Id»i‘Fiir terminates the Fast, and is the loth of Mul^irram, Che da/ of ^osain’s death ai^d the da/ that the 

(in India i.s brought out. 
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In 1905 I called attention to the existence of a species of Hydra in Henxal, which I 
named provisonally Hydra orientalis,' and more recently '■ I have published additional 
specific characters of this species, but only in a condensed form. As I propose in the 
present communication to deal with the peculiarities in the .structure and life history' 
of the Bengal form, it has been unnecessary to describe in detail .structures and 
phenomena well known and undisputed in other species of the genus. 

I. 

Structure. 

■ < 

Hydra orientalis is an ordinary member of its genus as regards structure. It has a 
slender cylindrical body, which is not less than thirty times as long as broad when normal- 
ly extended and has a slightly smaller diameter at the base than towards the mouth. 
(When food has been swallowed recently these characters are not apparent .) In the adult 
the number of tentacles is either five or (more commonly) six ; while the young polyp 
has five, four, or only three. The tentacles are capable of great extension, sometimes 
being six times as long as the body, and more commonly three times as long ; they are 
not dilht^d at the tip. H. orientalis is dioecious. The male produces some four to 
twenty*four spennaries. Two kinds of ^sare borne by the female, often on the same 
individual and almost simultaneously. One kind, which is probably pathological, has 
a thin, smoo& surface with a small projection at the pole furthest from the point of 
attachment to the parent, while the other has a thick outer shell set with slender spines 

» S«c. Stngal. 1905. p. 7a. < IM., 1906. p. 109. 
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which are laterally expanded or bifid distally. The gonads are confined to the upper 
part of the body in both sexes. Budding takes place very sparingly, in a definite zone 
nearer to the aboral pole than to the mouth. The colour is never that of chlorophyl. 

The above description will serve as a diagnosis of the form. It is based on the 
examination of a large number of individuals taken during the years 1904-5 and 
1905-6 in Calcutta. The several structures of Hydra orientalis may now be discussed 
in greater detail. 

Body — 

Rspecially below the budding zone, the walls of the body are thin. The alimentary 
canal is of considerable relative diameter, terminates bluntly below, and may be slightly 
expanded at the base. Although it is not constricted at any point, undigested food does 
not pass freely down it but remains in the upper half, giving temporarily to the body 
the shape of a wine-glass. 

The external surface is not smooth but bears a delicate, raised reticulation, which 
is more conspicuous below the budding zone than above it. The cnidocils of the nema- 
tocysts are sufficiently long and numerous to give the upper part of the body a some- 
what hirsute appearance under a low power of the microscope. 

Both ectoderm and endoderm cells are normal in character. 

Tentacles — 

Except when completely retracted, the tentacles are very slender. When fully 
elongated they have the appearance of a number of minute beads strimg loosely on an 
almost invisible thread ; but I have not seen them elongated to such an extent as to 
become quite invisible to the naked eye at any point. The terminal bead is longer, but 
has not a greater transverse diameter than the others. The beads are batteries of sting- 
ing cells set in ordinary ectoderm and sitpplied with nerve cells. These batteries do not 
form uninterrupted bands round the tentacle, but each of them consists of several 
transversely elongated tracts closely pressed together. Each tract surrotmds the ten- 
tacle incompletely and overlaps the one next to it at one end or at both. 

I have not seen an individual which was budding and yet had fewer than five 
tentacles, or more than six ; the great majority of those examined have had six. Buds, 
on the other hand, usually have five. On one occasion an individual which had only 
four tentacles commenced (probably in abnormal circumstances) to develop male organs ; 
two individuals while under observation appeared to bear as many as ten tentacles 
each, until a microscopical investigation revealed the fact that reproduction by vertical 
splitting had commenced, and that the crown of tentacles was really douUe. 

Nematocysts — 

Thes? ^ructures are probably smaller in H. orientalis than they are in some spe- 
oes ; I do not think that the size of the large cells is constant, but that it varies ctmsider- 
ably in different individuals. The thread is extremdy long in all cases. The largest 
type of stingfing thread has a long neck set with a large number of very diort, stout 
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spines in front of the barbs, and closely resembles that found in H. grisea.' A form 
without these spines and smaller than the other occurs occasionally, being intermediate 
between the largest and most complex and the simjilest type, which is, as is the ca s e 
in other species, devoid of barbs. 

The smallest nematocysts are very much more numerous than the largest ones, 
and as a rule each large cell is surrounded by small ones. Their arrangement is not, 
however, by any means regular. Both these forms are more abundant on the upper 
half of the body than on the lower. Their distribution has no definite relation to the 
raised reticulation on the surface of the body. On the tentacles there are about four 
large cells in each tract, but the number is not constant. In the terminal bead there is 
a battery of the largest cells. 

The gonads will be described under the heading ‘ ‘ Reproduction." 

Dimensions — 

When fully expanded the body may be nearly 3 cm. long, but 1-5 cm. is a more 
usual length. When the body is very much elongated, the tentacles are never fully 
extended. 

The Species of Hydra. 

The attempts that have been made to ascertain the number of species and the best 
diagnostic characters in the genus Hydra have been numerous. There can be no doubt 
that the earlier authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries described a number 
of temporary phases as distinct forms. Such was the case, for instance, with Pallas’s 
H. oligactiSy the most important charficter of which, viz., the wine-glass shape of the 
body, depended on its having recently fed. (See the figures given by Hincks, Brit. 
Hydr. Zooph. I, p. 315, 1868.) In a similar manner colour was made a criterion, al- 
though in some forms the colour of the individual changes from time to time. Even 
in recent years different authors have regarded different characters as of specific impor- 
tance. In 1882 Haacke * recognized three species ; Nussbaum ■ recognized four in 1887, 
as did Brauer * in 1891 ; but Brauer’s four were not the same as Nussbaum 's. Hargitt, * 
in 1901 only recognized two, but did not give diagnoses. Downing," in 1905, agreed with 
Brauer, naming a form, H. dicecia, which the latter had recognized but not named. 
Brauer and Downing’s classification, being founded on a combination of several charac- 
ters, appears to be sound, provided that no attempt is made to identify individuals with- 
out a study of their life-history. It must be frankly confessed that in many instances 
the only distinctive cJiaracters which could be noticed with certainty, if even they 
were recognizable, would be those on which Hargitt probably relied. This, however, is 
only true in the case of individuals which are not sexually mature, and of males. 

Deaving out of consideration such doubtful forms asAsper’s’ H. rhatica ircnxL 


♦ Nossbaum in Arehiv f tnicr. Anai , XXIX, «887, pi. XIII. fig. lo. 

♦ ^€na, JSfitMchr,/, Hied. u. Na/urw ^ XI V, 1880, p. 134. 6 Amer Xaturaliat, XXXV, lyol, p. 30I. 

i Arekvw f. mUr. Anat,t XXIX, 1887. p. 272 • Hoot. Jahrb Anat. XXI, 3, 1905, p. 381. 

♦ ZtitMchr»f, wiss» Zooi., Lll, 1891, p. 177. 1 Zi*oi, Am , 1880, p. 205. 
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vSwitzerland and von Ivcdenfeld's' H. hexactinella from Queensland (which is possibly 
a distinct form), the following ‘ ‘ key ” will at any rate afford an approximation to the 
true state of the genus, so far as its forms have been investigated. It is possible that 
detailed investigation of the southern forms will add considerably to their number. 

A. Chlokophyix-green. 

I. Hermaphrodite - 

(a) Tentacles shorter than body : eggs spherical, with reticulated surface. . 

H. viridis. 


B. Ol.IVK-tiRKKN. GrEV, BroWN, OuANnE, CrEA.VI, OR WlIITE. 

I, Hermaphrodite — 

(</) Tentacles not longer than body ; eggs spherical, set with coarse spines 

which are expanded or bifid at the tips H. grisea. 

(h) Tentacles much longer than body ; eggs depressed, with short, simple 
spines on the upper part, smooth below H. fusca. 

II. Diiecious ; tentacles much longer than body — 

W) Kggs subspherical, with short, simple projections on the surface ; gonads 

produced near the aboral pole H. dicecia. 

(h) Normal eggs subspherical, set with fine spines which are bifid or 
expanded at the tip ; gonads confined to the upper part of 
the body H. orientalis. 

H. orientalis agrees with H. dicecia in several respects, but differs from it not only in 
the characters noted in the key but also (i) in not having the tentacles expanded at the 
tips ; (2) in having only from 5-6 tentacles (at any rate in Calcutta) ; (3) in producing, 
under certain conditions, thin-shelled eggs. Breeding females could be distinguish ed 
from egg-bearing individuals of H. grisea by the relative leng^ of the »panded tentacles. 

D1.STRIBUTION OP THE GENUS IN AsIA. 

Extremely little is known on this point. In the latest summary of the distribu- 
tion of the genus (Hartlaub, 1903) no mention is made of Southern Asia ; but von 
Daday ' has recorded a species from Turkestan (and also from Siberia), and Richard * 
one from Tonquin. Mr. E. E. Green and Dr. A. Willey tell me that they have taken 
Hydra in Ceylon ; while I have seen several specimens in an aquarinm at Penang. 

In India, I found numerous specimens of a pol3q> probably identic iidth H. 
orientalis attached to the roots of Duckweed at Pusa (North Bihar) in November ; but 
failed to ascertain the occurrence of any form hither at Pamben, on R&miswarem 
Island (Palk’s Straits), in August, or at Port Canning, in EowerBengal, in January. 
The majority of the pools investigated at both these places wore more or less bracki^ ; 

> J^., XIX. 1904, p. 48? 

i Mem, Soc» Zaof, fiance, VII» |if. 


1 Ztw/. Jahtb , II. 1887, p. 96* pi V'l., figs.. 13, 14. 
* Zool yahrh,, Suppl. V'l, 1905. p. 517. 
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but a variety {bakeri, Marshall) ‘ of H. viridis occurs in brackish water in England. 
Recently (March 3rd-6th) I have examined living specimens, which appear to be 
identical with the Calcutta form, at Chakradharpur in Chota Nagpur. All of them 
were small and almost colourless, with five tentacles, and none were breeding. Mr. 
C. A. Paiva, Entomological Assistant in the Indian Museum, at the same time collected 
others, most of which had six tentacles, at Adra in the Manbhum District of Bengal. 
These too were not sexually mature. 

I have no positive information as to the distribution of the form oricnUdis outside 
Bengal. The living individuals examined at Pusa were stouter and of a more bril- 
liant orange-brown than any I have seen in Calcutta, and bore four buds. Several 
which were brought to Calcutta, however, became paler and more attenuated within 
three days. It would therefore seem that the individuals living at Pusa are naturally 
more robust than those living in I^ower Bengal, probably because the temperature of 
Northern Bihar is considerably lower than that of Calcutta, Jit any rate in winter. 
Whether or no the Pusa race differs constantly in any respect from that of Calcutta 
it is as yet impossible to say. 

None of the specimens of Hydra which have been recorded from Southern Asia 
have been chlorophyl-green in colour. It is probable therefore that the true Hydra 
viridis does not occur in India or the surrounding countries ; but it is not known how 
many forms do occur in Southern Asia. Possibly the only one is that which I 
have named Hydra orientalis. 


II. 

The statements in this section of the paper are based, as far as possible, on obser- 
vations made on specimens living in natural conditions. 

Throughout the winter of 1905-6, from November till April, individuals have been 
taken several times a week from the Museum “ tank,” a deep, natural pool of about 
half an acre’s area, and have been examined immediately; while during the cor- 
responding period in 1904.-5 more casual investigations were made. During the first half 
of May in the present ^ear only a few individuals were obtained, but a consider- 
able number have been taken during the later part of the same month and in June. 
In this way many hundred individuals have been observed. Attempts to keep speci- 
mens in captivity under normal circumstances have also been made, with fair success 
in cooler weather, but with almost complete failure during a rise in temperature, 
especially if the rise was sudden and considerable, and during the ^lot weather. 
The of this difficulty will be dealt with later under the heading ‘ ‘ Favourable 

and IJnfavourable Conditions. 

; Reproduction. 

^ H^d <»icntidis,^k& other forms of the genus, reproduces its kind in three ways 
(I) by fission ; (2) by budding ; and (3) by fertilized eggs. 

I ZtUtthr. XXXVII. i«8», p. dM. 
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(i) Fission — 

I have only seen three instances of this process, in all of which the split was vertical. 
In two cases the first indication noted was that the polyp had ten tentacles. A close 
examination sh<jwed that the tentacular area was elongated in a horizontal plane. A 
minute notch then became apparent at each side, dividing one group of five tentacles 
from the other. The notches increased slowly in extent, towards one another, and 
simultaneously two mouths were formed ; until, after two days, the crown had been 
completely scjiarated into two portions. The split then extended vertically downwards, 
until a double-headed form had been produced. 

Neither individual lived lotig enough in captivity to be completely divided ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that this would have occurred in natural conditions. 

The third case was not observed until the separation was nearly complete, the 
two individuals merely adhering to one another by means of the ectoderm of the basal 
disk. Each of them had three fully-developed tentacles, while a fourth appeared in 
each as a minute outgrow'th on the side where the split had taken place. One individual 
was only about half the size of the other. 

In one of the first two cases I have reason to believe that the polyp had been in- 
jured by a Chironornid larva, which had attacked it ; in the others I have no evidence 
of any injury. It seems possible, however, as natural fission is never very common in 
Hydra, that it may be due, at any rate in many cases, to an accidental injury or to 
disease in the first instance. 

As regards the Calcutta form, I have not succeeded in producing artificial reproduc- 
tion by fission experimentally ; but this is what might be expected ; for the form 
is so delicate in captivity that even under the most favourable conditions it is difficult 
to keep it alive. There is every reason to suppose that in normal circumstances 
.severed parts of the individual would grow into complete individuals, as is the case 
with northern forms. 

I have seen one young individual in Calcutta in which one of the tentacles was 
bifid at the tip. 

(2) Budding — 

Budding takes place more sparingly than it does in some forms. In Calcutta I 
have never seen an individual with more than three buds attached, and rarely one 
with more than two. At Pu.sa, however, as already noted, I saw a polyp, probably 
belonging to the same form, with four buds attached. Probably buds are seldom 
borne at all during the hot weather. Especially towards the end of the season of 
greatest activity {i.e., at the beginning of spring) it is very common for only one 
bud to be produced at a time. 

The buds first appear as conical projections, at the extremity of which, during 
winter, five tentacles are produced simultaneously. The development of the tentacles 
takes place rapidly, and they become elongated in the course of a few hours at most 
after their first appearance ; but the bud may remain as a simple projection for some 
days before they appear. Before it separates from its parent a sixth tentacle is 
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sometimes produced, first becoming visible as a minute projection between two of the 
others and growing out as rapidly as the original five have done. In April, however, 
and later in the year, only four tentacles (in a few cases only three) are generally 
produced by a bud. At least three weeks may elapse between the first visible existence 
of a bud and its separation from the mother polyp ; but I have not .seen an attached 
bud budding or producing gonads. The final divi.sion is affectctl by the young 
individual bending down and fastening itself to some fixed object by means of its 
tentacles, which it uses to pull itself free. 

I am doubtful whether more than four buds are produced by an individual in the 
course of its life. When sexual maturity approaches, budding does not altogether 
cease ; but it becomes less frequent and is less common in females than in males ; I 
have not observed an instance in which a bud actually commenced to develop after the 
appearance of the gonads. In budding males the bud occupies a position at or im- 
mediately below a vertical line of .spermaries. I have noticed on several occasions that 
the bud of an adult male reaches a greater length before the production of tentacles than 
it does in a vigorous individual which is not sexually mature. The decrease in vigour of 
budding does not appear, however, to be directly brtnight about by the assumption of 
sexual maturity, but rather to be dependent on a general decrease of vigour due to 
unfavourable conditions, which also influence the production of the gonads. The .same 
phenomena which I have observed as regards the buds in breeding individuals, I have 
also observed, after a rise in temperature, in the case of individuals which sub.sequently 
died without the appearance of the sexual organs. Towards the beginning of the hot 
weather, budding always becomes less active and, in some individuals, ceases altogether ; 
while the same thing happens during periods of temporary warmth in winter. At such 
times the buds also grow relatively longer l>efore tentacles are j^roduced than they do at 
the time of active budding during the fall of temperature at the beginning of winter. 
In December almost every individual taken from the tanks bears a pair of buds, which 
produce tentacles while still but little longer than broad ; whereas in March it is not 
very common to find an individual with more than one bud, which may be at lea.st three 
times as long as broad before the tentacles commence to develop. In the latter month 
it is as common to find budding parents with only five tentacles, as it is to find buds 
with only four tentacles in April. In April, it is not uncommon for two or even three 
buds to be produced ; but between June and October few if any polyps bear buds. 

I have not been able to cause the disappearance or retrogression of buds by 
starvation. 

In Calcutta specimens (and also, so far as I could see, in those from Pusa) budding 
is confined to a distinct zone nearer to the aboral end than to the mouth when the 
atiitnal is not contracted. Given a uniform degree of contraction for the whole body, 
this zone has a definite and constant position, which, however, cannot always be re- 
cognized, as the part of the body below it would appear to be more contractile, both 
in a horizontal and a vertical plane, than that above it. The more solid and indigestible 
parts of the food are, as a rule, retained in the upper part of the body, apparently because 
the part below the budding zone is contracted horizontally. Yet the latter region is 
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very nearly as wide as the former when the alimentary canal is empty or the food swal- 
lowed not of a bulky nature. On the other hand, when the whole animal contracts, the 
region below the buds becomes relatively less extensive than it was before, and often 
almost disappears. 

Within the budding zone, which has a small vertical 
height, the buds appear in a definite order, at any rate during 
winter. Two are never produced simultaneously, although 
as many as three may be attached at one time. This order 
is illustrated in the accompanying diagram, which is based 
on a large number of observations made on both freshly 
caught and captive specimens. The circle represents a 
transverse section of the body through the budding zone, 
while A, B, C, and D are imaginary quadrants. If the first 
bud be produced in A, the second will be in C, the third in 
B or D (I think usually B)' and the fourth in the remaining 
quadrant. As regards vertical position in the zone the arrangement is not quite so 
regular. The second bud is generally a little higher than the first, the two represen ting 
respectively the upper and the lower limits of the zone ; but the third, although it is 
usually intermediate in vertical position between the first and the second, may be 
almost in the same horizontal plane as either of them. The fourth is neither higher 
than the second nor lower than the first. Although this comparatively regular order is 
a rule to which I have not seen an exception during the winter months, it disappears to 
some extent at the beginning of the hot weather, when the habits and physiology 
of the animal become largely disorganized. 

Comment may be made on several points in the above account of the bud- 
ding of Hydra orientalis. 

In the first place, the small number of buds produced by an individual and their 
slow development afford evidence of a lack of vigour, which is also illustrated by the 
small number of tentacles, the lack of adaptability in the adult polyp and the rare 
production of eggs. \ 

The fact that the first five (or four) tentacles are, as a rule, produced simulta- 
neously is interesting as showing a condition of affairs to some extent intermed,iate 
between the two extremes which appear to occur in European forms. Haacke iflp. 
cit.) bases his classification of the specie.s which are not green on the order of. pro- 
duction of the tentacles in the bud ; H. tremblyi producing six tentacles simulteae- 
ously, while in H. raesdii these organs appeared in an order r^ted to the orienta- 
tion of the bud and its parent. 

A third point that may be noted is the position and order in which the buds are 
developed on the parent. Probably the small number of the buds and tl^eir ^ow d'(^: 
velopment permit this process to be investigated more easily than wotdd be the ca^ 
in a more robust form. Evidence, which is to some esctent corrot^^ted 

i Fur a general account of the developmenU of buds in Hydra see Chun in Broon's Vol/ Ilr H 

CcelenteraU, p. 243. 
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position of the gonads and by the four tentacles of the spring and autumn bud, is 
given of something like a primitive four-rayed symitietry, which may possibly be maske<i 
by complications due to more vigorous metabolism in other species. It may be pointed 
out that four is a common number of tentacles for young individuals ' of other species 
of the genus to possess, but the number does not appear to be quite constant in any 
form. Brooks* and others have called attention to the exi.stence of bilateral symmetry 
in certain Hydroids {c.g., in the larvae of CuniiKt octoiuiriu and in Eutima mira) and 
it is not impossible that the four-rayed .symmetry of this Oriental polyp may rei)re- 
sent a stage in the production of a symmetry which seems superficially more simple. 

(3) Sexual Reproduction-— 

I have already stated that Hydra orientalis is dicecious, and this will l)e a con- 
venient point at which to give the evidence on which I rely in regarding those indi- 
viduals which produce spermatozoa as distinct from tho.se which produce eggs. In the 
first place, if a large number of individuals are kept together in captivity, a proportion 
(approximately one half) of them develop male gonads, unless they all die shortly after 
capture. The remainder either bear eggs or die before showing any signs of sexual 
activity. The males continue to produce spermatozoa for a period varying from a few 
days to a fortnight or rather more, and then die. The females die after producing one, 
two, or three eggs, their life after they have reached sexual maturity being limited to a 
period of a week or less. I have not known eggs to be produced in cold weather ; but 
spermatozoa have been produced by males living in unnatural conditions in my 
aquarium even during normal winter weather. I have failed to keei> a male alive 
even until the contents of all its spermaries have been discharged. 

The following experiment would suggest that individuals assume one sex or 
the other at a very early stage. Four stnall, cxdourless ])olyps, each with four 
tentacles, were placed, in the middle of November, in a small, narrow glass jar c*)ntain- 
ing clear tap water in which a few Cladocera had been liberated. The jar was kei)t in 
a room with closed shutters, which not only kept out the light but rentlered the air 
extremely close. Certain otlier animals (e.g. mosquito larvae) kept under the same 
conditions did not survive for a single night ; but the Cladocera continued ac'tive. Of 
the four polyps none produced an additional tentacle, increased in size, became 
darker in colour, nor attempted to feed ; but one of them, after ten days, commenced 
to develop certain outgrowths, which a microscopical examination proved to be 
immature spermaries. Before they became ripe it died. The remaining three polyps 
lived for some weeks without apparent change, and then died also. In every ca,se in 
which I have attempted to repeat this experimetit, or to ascertain the effect of starv-^a- 
tion on the polyps, my ‘ ‘ material ’ ’ has perished, without producing either buds or 
gonads. 

' In spite of the evidence given above as to the distinction of the sexes in the species 
(whidi evidence is mainly n^ative), it is possible that hermaphrodite individuals may 


^ See Kleinenberg '.s Hydra, p. 78, pi If I, fig. 14. 


2 /,M>t Ahb.. VII, 18K4, p ;io. 
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be produced occasionally, as exceptional cases ; but I have been unable to note any indi- 
cation of the occurence of such individuals. It must also be remembered that Brauet in 
Europe and Downing in America agree in regarding the form ri&rae^ Hydra dioeciahy 
the latter as dioecious, and that W. Marshall’s* statement as to Hydra viridis being 
protandrous have not been corroborated. It is evident that a large supply of reserve 
material is necessary for the production of eggs, and it does not seem altogether 
probable that a form so delicate as H. orientalis would be able to expend sudi 
material after the production of a considerable number of spermaries, the bearing of 
which obviously exhausts the organism. 

The circumstances which favour sexual reproduction are difficult to ascertain in the 
case of an animal which cannot be kept in captivity under altogether normal conditions ; 
but observations on freshly captured individuals, compared with those made on captive 
specimens, lead me to the conclusion that temperature is a most important factor in 
the induction of sexual maturity. 

I have never seen an individual living in its natural environment which showed 
any signs of sex during the fall in temperature at the beginning of winter, or after the 
rise in temperature had become steady in spring ; but during the winter of 1905-6 I 
noted that any considerable rise of the thermometer was invariably followed by the ap- 
pearance of spermaries on about half the specimens in my aquarium. As a rule, the 
organs became visible to the naked eye on the third day after the rise in temperature 
commenced, and they were produced, and even reached maturity ,^1 the thermometer 
fell again after the second day. The same phenomenon occurred, except that as much as 
a week often elapsed before the appearance of the spermaries, among individuals living 
free in the “ tank.” The majority of the captive specimens which did not produce 
spermatozoa in these circumstances, died ; but on two occasions a few neither proved 
to be males nor died, but bore eggs. They did not do so tmtil the males in the same 
glasses had been discharging spermatozoa for some days. The temperature this season 
was unusually high during the latter part of December, and the fact may have upset 
the normal course of reproduction among the polyps, as a large proportion of them 
perished owing to the heat. I have not been able to fin^ a single female witii ova- 
ries or eggs in the “ tanks ” during the year, and I only found one or tw:o specimens (in 
March) in 1904-5. Judging from observations on captive ^>ecimens, it would 
seem that an essential factor in the production of ova is a period of comparativdy iow 
temperature and active nutrition, followed by a sudden, but not an cxcemive, xi^- of 
temperature. Such conditions frequently occur in the natural ^fnvironmexit oiE the 
species, but not invariably. They are only too easily produced in an aquarimn. , : ‘ 

I have noted above that a proportion of the polyps kept m an aqtiarium duihig win- 
ter have invariably proved themselves males, if they sunnv<^ fpi; mpre thmi^ 
period. Except at the very banning of the season the M 

visible in a week, if there has been no considerable rise in tempmat^e^ 
were produced even when the pol3rps were abundantly provide^ 

■ — '■ ' ■ ■ — ■ ' ■■■■>■ — - V * .ii. .1 I .,;. 
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oxygen from growing plants, which also gave them shade. The development of the 
gonads was slower when they were kept in enamelled-iron or earthen vessels than in 
glass jars. If the glass jars were placed in a dark comer, the appearance of the sper- 
maries was also retarded ; but in this case the plants were less vigorous and the water 
was consequently less well supplied with oxygen, which may be an important factor 
in reproduction. It is not easy, especially under tropical conditions, to distinguish 
between the direct effects of light and those of heat, and there are practical difficulties 
in shutting off light from an aquarium in Calcutta, as this appears to encourage tlie 
growth of a bacterium which turns the water foul. I am inclined to think, however, 
that light is quite a secondary factor in the induction of sexual maturity, if it is of any 
direct importance at all. 

Spermaries — 

I have not investigated the early stages in the development of either the sperma- 
ries or the ovaries, my observations having been confined hitherto to living ‘ ‘ material. ’ ’ 
Superficially the spermaries resemble those of Hydra viridis. The first to appear are 
arranged in two vertical rows situated in opposite quadrants of an ideal cross-section 
of the body and near the tentacles. As a rule, the uppermost organs attain maturity 
first, and others appear below them in the same vertical line. This process goes on 
until the two rows reach the upper limit of the budding zone, on which they do nobtres- 
pass. Spermaries also appear in the two remaining quadrants, showing a tendency 
to be arranged in vertical rows but not being quite constant in this respect. From 
MQhtMn to twenty-four testes are produced by a vigorous individual ; but it usually 
dies before the whole of them are mature. 

In their earlier stages the individual spermaries are moimd-shaped and solid ; but 
on approaching maturity they become mamilliform and a large cavity is developed 
within the organ. As the spermatozoa are formed from the sperm mother cells they 
escape into, this cavity and take up a position with their ‘ ‘ heads ’ ’ facing outwards. 
Th^r motile ‘ ‘ tails’ ’ are already active, and, as a mass of them accumulates in the cavity, 
tiiey are gradually thrust outwards by the movements of the ‘ ‘ tails,” until a passage 
is bbr^ through the pap-like projection at the free extremity of the organ. At least 
tv^ hours are occupied in this process, but when the passage has once been forced it re- 
nudna open as a duct for the exit of freshly formed sperms. The spermary gradually 
^Uapi^ as its contents are thus discharged and soon resembles an unripe testis in 
appearance. I have not known one to be altogether re-absorbed after becoming 
functionless. ' 

' At least two, sometimes as many as five, days elapse between the first appearance 
of ai ipefi oaty and the escape of its ^>enns. 

resemble those of Hydra fusca, except that the "heads” are 
broader and shorter relatively. 

several interesting points in this account of the male organs. In the 
Ah^ plaoei^)^ on the body is a further argument in favour of the idea that 

four-rayed symmetry exists in JfiTydra orientalis. The fact that 
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they are confined to the upper part of the body causes the species to resemble Hydra vir- 
idis, H. fusca and //. grisea, rather than H. dioecia, in at least one respect ; but in the her- 
maphrodite species the upper testes are the most immature. The development of a 
bud at the lower limit of a vertical row of spermaries supports Tvang’s * views, based on 
histological research, as to the homology between buds and testes in the genus. The 
development of the spermaries appears to be slower than it is in some forms of Hydra, 
and I have not been able to see, working with living specimens, the walls of the elon- 
gated epidermal cells which divide up.the lumen of the spermary in some forms ; but it 
is probable that they exist until the active spermatozoa break them down. 

I have not observed the fertilization of the ovum, but there is no reason to regard 
it as in any way abnormal. 

Ovary 

The ovary is a minute globular body seated deep in the ectoderm and resembh’ng 
that of Hydra durcia. It persists after the production of an egg and possibly produces 
a second egg under natural conditions, although I have not known it to do so in captive 
specimens. On one occasion I saw an ovary which had not yet produced an egg, dis- 
integrate owing to the wandering apart of its component cells, which appeared to join 
those of another ovary higher up on the trunk of the parent. The latter organ had al- 
ready borne an ovum. The eggs (if more than one is produced) are borne on twoop- 
l)osite quadrants of a transverse section of the body ; but not in any definite order, ex- 
cept that the uppermost ones usually mature first. They are confined to the upper half 
of the body. Two may be produced in one quadrant before the appearance of a third 
in the other. 

The egg first becomes visible to the naked eye as an intensely white, star-shaped 
l)ody lying at the base of the ectoderm. It increases in size rapidly, gradually draws in 
its pseudopodia (the rays of the star) and makes its way through the ectoderm to the 
exterior. The process occupies not more than two hours. The issuing ovum does not 
<lestroy the ectoderm cells as it pas.ses out, but squeezes them together round the 
aperture it makes. Owing to the pressure it exerts upon them, they become much 
elongated and form a cup, in which the embryo rests on the surface of the parent. By 
the time that the egg has become globular, organic connexion has ceased to exist. The 
embryo is held in position partly by means of the cup of elongated ectoderm cells and 
partly by a delicate film of mucus secreted by the parent. 

Before segmentation conmences, a thin but extremely opaque membrane is secre- 
ted over the egg, apparently by the ovum itself, and tlie process of development is thus 
hidden. The surface of this membrane has a tesselated appearance. 

In from twenty-four to forty-eight hours after the ^;g has issued through the ecto- 
derm, its outer membrane commences to break up, and it is not until it does so that it is 
po.ssible to distinguish a thick-shelled from a thin-shelled egg. 

If the egg belong to the thick-shelled variety, it can be seen by the naked eye when 


/tritschr,/, wisx, JCool., LIV, 189a, p. 377. 
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fresh to have a rough surface of a yellowish colour ; but its external characters are con- 
cealed after a short time by the minute particles of extraneous debris which are retained 
by the spines on its surface. These spines cover the whole surface except a small, 
flattened, subcircular area at the point at which the egg is in contact with the mother 
pol5T). This area is naked and almost smooth. 

Should the egg be thin-shelled, it is covered, when the external membrane ruptures, 
merely by a smooth, semi-transparent membrane, which is to a certain extent elastic. 
At first there are a couple of ridges on its distal pole which are parallel to the main 
axis of the polyp and look like the tumid lips of an opening ; but I have not been able 
to detect any aperture. As the embryo increases in bulk, the ridges disapjjear on 
account of internal pressure, and only a single, small, simple, knob-like projection 
remains, its position marking the pole furthest from the ]>oint of emergence of the 
ovum. It is clear that eggs of this kind lack the thick horny shell which the cells of the 
ectoderm usually secrete in the young embryo of Hydra. So far as my investigations 
go, they differ in no other respect from normal eggs. 

Thin-shelled eggs are produced either after the productit^n of one or more thick- 
shelled eggs or by unusually small parents which have only a single ovary. I have 
known a case in which one thin-shelled and two thick-shelled eggs were attached to the 
same individual at the same time. It would therefore appear that the degenerate 
condition of the thin-shelled egg is due to exhaustion on the ])art of the parent. In this 
connection it is perhaps worth emphasizing the fact that the eggs are prf)duced with 
greater rapidity than are the spermatozoa. No suri>rise need be caused by the pro- 
duction of degenerate eggs if we consider that during the course of a year not a 
single individual was found which bore eggs at all, under natural conditions. I am 
inclined to believe that sexual rejiroduction plays a very unimportant i)art in the life 
cycle of Hydra orientalis, and that when it occurs it is almost a pathological pheno- 
menon. I was formerly led to take a ver^ different view, viz., that large numbers 
of eggs were produced in spring and lay dormant during the hot weather, the adults 
invariably perishing about the end of March. But the discovery that budding, after 
becoming temporarily less .gomnion in March, again becomes more common in April, 
that buds produced late in the season have often only four tentacles, and that polyps are 
found occasionally during summer, appears to agree with the ascertained facts that few in- 
dividuals bearing eggs are found in a state of nature and that no such individuals have 
been seen at any season except the beginning of spring. The production of spermatozoa 
does not call for the same expenditure of reserve material as does that t)f eggs, and it 
must therefore be expected that the organism will be more liable to return to the ances- 
tral condition as r^ards the production of the former than as regards that of the latter. 
The Vast majority of the sperms produced by most animals perish without fertilizing 
ova and it is by no means impossible that the males of Hydra orientalis are practically 
of atavism, parallel to rarer instances of the same phenomenon in the case of 
females in the same species ; in other words, that a local race of Hydra has been pro- 
duced from ancestors in whose life cycle sexual reproduction played an important part, 
and t ha t in this race budding has become the normal method of continuing the si>ecies. 
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It may further t)e pointed out that in Protohydra and Miprohydra, forms which there 
is good reason to regard as degenerate and not as primitive, sexual reproduction is not 
known to occur. 

Development of the /igg — 

The eggs generally adhere to the parent imtil the latter dies. Before dying it re- 
tracts its tentacles and sinks to the bottom. If three eggs are produced, however, the 
first may fall off and sink independently before the parent becomes moribund. 

I have not been able to rear eggs in my aquarium. Thick-shelled eg®;s lay at the 
bottom for some weeks and then broke up ; while thin-shelled eggs degenerated within a 
few days of their production. The ectoderm cells parted from one another and ruptured 
the envelope of the egg. They then became amoeboid and moved slowly in differoat 
directions for some hours before dying. The endoderm cells, only a few of which were 
present, assumed a spherical form, remained stationary, and perished rather more 
rapidly. Their contents were more homogeneous and transparent than those of the ecto- 
derm cells. 

Duration of Dike. 

The duration of life of Hydras orientalis is evidently short. In captivity indivi- 
duals rarely live for more than a few weeks, while in the natural environment there 
is evidence that they do not survive for many months. In the cold season of 1905-06 
most .specimens found in the middle of November were extremely small, with only 
four tentacles. A fortnight later all but a few had grown two addititmal tratacles, 
had increased greatly in size, and were producing buds. The hot weather whi 0 i com- 
menced at the beginning of the last week in December, killed most or all of these 
parent individuals, only smaller and attenuated examples, which had recehtly been 
buds, remaining in the “tank.” Most of t(;^ had five tentacles when set free, the 
others having six. A few weeks later it was quite exceptional to find a budding 
individual with only five tentacles. This brood also perished shortly, for the indi- 
viduals found in the latter half of March and in April had, in a large proportion of 
cases, five tentacles only ; while those found in May and June were generally devoid of 
buds and as a rule had four tentacles, closely resembling individuals taken in the prfe^ 
vious November. These observations refer to a single pond. It is therefore probable 
that under the most favourable conditions an individual of the species may 
live for several months, but that a few weeks is not uncommonly the period of UfeJ 
If this-be so, the short life of the individual is another instance of the low vitality of the 
Bengal form as compared with its European congeners, which have been fopvm' to Kye 
for as long as two years in captivity. The evidence regarding the Bengal flpec^es^^ 
however, refers only to Calcutta. ' ' ' \ 

Favourable and Unfavourable Conditions. - 

It may be well to point out briefly the conditions which appear to be fayoiirable 
or unfavourable to the occurrence, growth and mrvival of the i^iecies in its natUr^ 
surroundings. In the town of Calcutta I have only found the polyp vety abonda^^in 
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one *'tank.” This pool has at least three attractions: - (1)11 is deep in the centre and has 
fallow edges ; (2) it supports a luxuriant growth of the water-plant lAtnnanthemutn 
. and, (3) it is densely shaded at one side. The formation of the pool is beneficial to the 
polyp for the following reasons : — the shallow edges afford abundant food during the 
cold weather, while the deeper centre offers a comparatively cool retreat during summer, 
l^e leaves of Limnanthemum, which float on the surface and are attached to a long 
stalk growing up from the bottom, are the favourite station of the polyp during 
winter and early spring. Habitually it remains attached to their lower surface, with 
its body hanging down in the water ; but if the sunlight grows too strong, it 
makes its way down the stems of the plant and takes shelter among the young leaves 
which have not yet reached the .surface, or the roots which grow out from their base. 
Should this position become uncomfortable in the unshaded part of the “tank,” the 
ariirrtal moves to those parts which are shadowed by trees and rushes. I have ]>ointed 
out elsewhere ‘ that snails of the genus Paludina play an important part in such migra- 
tions^ If the temperature rises suddenly. Hydra will be found not among the floating 
leaves of Limnanthemum, but on the submerged portion of the plant. After a 
high temperature which has remained steady or risen for several weeks, the polyp 
forsakes the open part of the pool altogether ; while during summer it is found very 
rarely in shallow water. On one occasion, however, towards the end of May, during a 
few days’ comparatively cool weather, I found large numbers of individuals at the 
shaded edge of the pond. 

In captivity three circumstances are most inimical : firstly, a sudden rise in the tem- 
perature, which may either kill the polyp directly or cause it to hasten its decease 
by becoming sexually mature ; .secondly, the lack of a free current of air on the surface 
of the aquarium; and, thirdly, the growth of a bacterium, which forms a scum on 
the top of the water and clogs up the interstices between the leaves and stems of the 
water-plants, soon killing them. If adult polyps are kept even in a shallow opaque 
vessd which is shut up in a room with closed shutters they generally die in a single 
night ; indeed, they rarely survive for more than a few days unless the vessel is placed 
in such a position that ►air is moving almost continuously over its surface. The 
bacterium to which I allude practically seals up the aquarium, e.specially in March and 
April, when its growth is very rapid. Strands of slime produced by it often surround 
the polyp and even enter its mouth. In this event the polyp retracts its tentacles until 

become mere prominences on its disk, and shrinks greatly in size. The pigment 
in ite body becomes broken itp into irregular patches owing to degeneracy of the 
Wdodermi^ls, and it dies within a few hours. (As I have dealt elsewhere* with the 
an<i the prey of Hydra orientalis, I need only refer here to the Chironomid 
feeds on it in Calcutta.) 

to unfavourable circumstances is more marked in young than in 
dd^lNdividuals. When adults die in an aquarium owing to a rise in temperature or 


i yattrn, Asiat, Soc. Bengal^ III, 15/06, p. 11 1. 


* Ibid.^ p. 112. 
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any other cause, buds which have recently been set free frequently survive them. 
The same phenomenon occurs, so far as it is possible to judge, in the natural habitat ; 
for at any rate the majority of individuals of the generations which succeed one 
another in the “ tanks ’ ’ during the year, originate as buds. 

Feeding. 

The feeding of European and North American species of Hydra has been dealt 
with from different points of view by a large number of writers. I have little to add to 
their observations, as the Bengal species does not differ at all notably from those of 
colder latitudes in its methods of ingesting food. There are, however, one or two 
observations on this function which I should like to record. In the first place, it has 
been a matter of controversy as to what part the tentacles play, and whether they are 
actually thrust into the mouth when food is swallowed. In the case of Hydra orien- 
talis these organs are frequently introduced into the alimentary canal, and not only when 
the animal is feeding. If a specimen is removed from any object to which it may be 
adhering and placed in a watch glass full of water, a short period of complete retraction 
both of the body and the tentacles takes place. Then the body becomes much elong- 
ated and the tentacles moderately so. The mouth is often opened, and any food which 
may be in the upper part of the alimentary canal is sometimes ejected. After this has 
occurred the tips of the tentacles writhe in all directions and are repeatedly thrust 
into the mouth and withdrawn again. During the process of ingestion the tentacles 
are occasionally thrust into the mouth, but not invariably. 

As to the discharge of the nematocysts and their exact function, the largest form 
of cell shoots out its stinging thread very much more readily than the smaller types do, 
and this is the case whether the polyp is catching prey or merely suffers accident. Thus, 
if a specimen is placed in a drop of water on a slide and a cover glass lowered g^tly 
over it, a considerable number of the largest stinging cells explode and the thread is 
emitted ; but if a drop of alcohol is allowed to mix with the water, a few of the -sTnatlor 
threads are also shot forth. I have examined small Crust^ea and Hydrachnids cap- 
tured by the polyp and have always found the larger threads adhering to them, but 
never the smaller. The discrepancies in the different accounts given of the dischaige 
of the nematocysts by different authors probably point to a variation as r^ards this 
phenomenon both in respect to different species and to different conditions. 

In the latest account ' of the movements and reactions of Hydra it is stated that 
the nematocysts are only discharged normally under the influence qf chemical stimuli, 
although they may be actually forced to emit their threads by direct pressure. On 
the whole, such observations as I have made support this view ; the following espc^ 
cially. A small Hydrachnid came in contact with a tentacle of Hydra oriefiidHs axiA. 
was captur'^‘by it. On an examination of the Hydracflmid I found that although title 
polyp’s nematocysts were scattered indiscriminately on the limbs of the pr^ and had 


1 By G, Wagoner in Quart, yourn. Micr, Vol. XLVII1» i905f p, 
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there pierced the comparatively weak integument, this was not the case as regards the 
mite's body, which was covered with a greatly thickened chitinous layer pierced by 
pores through which sensory hairs emerged. The threads were arranged in groups 
at these pores, their barbed heads pointing towards them, and a few had actually 
penetrated the integument at the base of the hairs. I have repeatedly seen small 
Hemiptera^ (which have a thick integument) and Ostracods temporarily paralysed 
by coming in contact with the tentacles of the l>olyp ; and, occasionallv, the same 
thing has occurred in the case of large Cladocera, which have touched the tentacles with 
their shell only. In these cases the polyp has made no attempt, so far as could be seen, 
to retract the tentacles, but has remained still, with the tentacles fully extended, until 
the insect or crustacean fell off, apparently owing to its own weight. The Hemiptera, 
although they did not struggle, were little affected and swam away immediately or 
almost immediately after being released ; but the Crustacea sank through the water for 
some little distance before swimming away, although the limbs of the Ostracods were 
sometimes observed to move slowly even while the animal was held prisoner. Kven the 
Crustacea recovered their normal powers of movements before reaching the bottom. 
I have seen soft-bodied insect larva larger than these Ostracods and Hemiptera 
swallowed without difficulty, and also Cladocera as large as those which escaped. 

One important factor in the swallowing of food which appears to have escaped 
notice, is the mucus secreted by the alimentary canal. This substance is .so trans- 
parent that it can hardly be detected when uncontaminated ; but if the upper part of the 
canal contains faeces when food is swallowed, they are ejected with the mucus and the 
latter is stained. When suitable prey has been seized and killed the tentacles 
contract, bringing the food towards the mouth, which then opens and is thrust out 
like a proboscis. As the tentacles approach it a cloud of mucus is ejected from it and 
envelopes the food. This greatly assists in the process of ingestion,* as the food is now, 
as it were, anchored to the interior of the gut, the mucus being extremely tenacious. 

After swallowing food, the polyp, as I have noted above, assumes temi>orarily the 
form of a wine-glass, owing to the food being retained in the upper part of the alimen- 
tary canal and so causing tjte walls of the body to bulge out in this region. The sf)luble 
parts of the food pass down into the lower half of the body, where they remain until 
the whole or a part of their digestible constituents has been removed. The residue is 
then ejected from the mouth together with the harder tissues, which are thus got rid of 
unaltered, never having reached the inferior section of the gut. Complete digestion, 
after which the faeces consists of a white floculent mass, takes from three to four days ; 
but digestion is by no means always complete. This is a point to which I must return 
later when dealing* with the colours of the polyp. 

' Hydra orientalis feeds chiefly in the early morning, before the sun has risen high 
above the horizon. In an aquarium the polyps remain with their tentacles partly retract- 
ed during rile night. If they are hungry, however, they may extend these organs to 

I Identified by Mr. W. L. Distant as Piea paliescens. This is perhaps the commonest insect in the Museum “tank” during 

wlmer.—- N. A- 

* Cl. Duerden on the “ Role of Mucus in Corals/’ Quart. Jaurn. Micr, Set., XLIX, igo6. p. 591. 
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their greatest length during the heat of the day. Frequently the tentacles, when in this 
condition, are so' arranged as to resemble a net bellying out in one direction. They hang 
down clo.se and parellel to one another and are all curved in the middle, just as though a 
current was directed against them in the water. When they are in this position, prey 
which chance to sAvim amongst them, has little chance of escape. Before assuming 
the attitude they hang down in the water, or are occasionally directed upwards, 
being held straight except for a slight outward flexure at the base. It is not un- 
common, however, for one of the tentacles to remain contracted while the others are 
fully elongated. In some ca.ses it appears that a specific tentacle has a greater tendency 
to contract than the others ; but whether this tentacle is the one produced latest I have 
been unable to ascertain, and the matter is one which requires further observation. 

Movements. 

The question of the movements of Hydra is one which has been very thoroughly 
investigated as regards European and North American species, with practical unani- 
mity on the part of the investigators as to the main features of progression. There are 
two points, however, in which Hydra orienlalis differs in this respect from northern 
forms : (i) it moves away from light, while they are attracted towards light ; and (2) it 
does not progress by ‘ ‘ l(X)ping ’ ’ as they do, but by alternately expanding and con- 
tracting its body without raising it from the surface on which it crawls. 

That the Phrropean Hydrae move towards light was observed by Trembly (whose 
classical memoir I have, unfortunately, been unable to consult) and other early ob- 
servers, while more recently K. B. Wilson,* and G. Wagner * have published details show- 
ing the actual cour.se taken by an individual in a given time. If a number of specimens 
of Hydra orientaUa be placed in a glass jar half of which is illuminated while the half is 
in .shadow, they will be found, after a few hours, to have deserted the bright side and 
taken up a position on the shady one, not all together but scattered rather widely apart. 
The majority will aLso make their way towards the bottom. They appear to move more 
nearly in a straight line than northern species do, and, as soon as they have escaped 
from the bright light, they settle down and often remam in the same position for 
the rest of their lives. It is only an unfavourable change in conditions such as a 
rise of temperature, or fouling of the water, that causes them to move again. In natural 
circumstances buds rarely move far from their parents unless such changes occur. 
Young individuals, however, appear to change their situation more readily than older 
ones, and hence possibly arises their greater immunity to unfavourable conditions, 
the older ones often perishing because they do not move away from an unsuitable 
situation. I have already pointed out that migrations take place in the “ tank ” in 
accordance with changes in the weather. Probably heat is the real cau% of tiie 
apparent dislike of light. , '** 

The modes in which such migrations are performed are at least three ; (i) by 
the polyp fixing itself to a mollusc, (2) by its crawling, and (3) by its floating* . , Thela^ 
mode is adopted mainly by young individuals, which expand both their tentacles and 

I Amtr. Naturalist, XXV. p.4>.1. •«9«- * QfMri. MUr. Set. XLVIII, I905.|>.S>7* 
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their bodies to the utmost, and stretch out the former organs like a halo round the 
mouth. In this position they have almost the same .specific gravity as water and are 
carried along most readily by slight extraneous movements, generally with the tentacles 
uppermost. Practically this mode of progression is the same as that adopted by some 
young Actinians, although it is brought about in the ca.se of the latter by the body 
assuming a globular form and the tentacles contracting. Older individuals .sometimes 
float tentacles downwards with their bases attached to small objects, stich as ca.st 
skins of Entomostraca, on the surface or in mid-water ; while, occasionally, the aboral 
pole is thrust through the surface film, the tentacles bdng spread out in a circle below 
and giving the body some support. In this position the base is not attached to any 
other object. On one occasion I .saw a polyp bend down its “ head ” and emit from 
its mouth a mass of slime, to which the basal disk attached itself ; but I have not 
been able to repeat the observation and can offer no explanation of the action. 

The polyp crawls for short distances with considerable rapidity. The body is 
stretched out and bent down in such a way that it is in contact for the greater part of its 
length with some foreign surface, the basal disk still maintaining its attachment. The 
tips of the tentacles are then applied to the surface as far away as pos.sible, the disk 
is set free and the body contracts. The disk is then applied again to the surface and 
the same process is repeated. The body, however, is not bent into an arch, and indeed 
is only bent at all for a very small part of its length just above the aboral pole, and 
this only at the commencement of each forward movement. I have not observed 
any spiral twisting. On several occasions I have noticed a polyp which was attached 
to the root of a floating plant stretch out one of its tentacles and apply the tip to 
an adjacent root. Then, releasing its basal disk, it contracted its body and, as 
it maintained a firm hold with the tip of the tentacle, passed from one root to the 
other. Finally it bent down the proximal part of its body until it lay nearly parallel to the 
second root and fixed its basal disk thereon. Zykoff * has stated that pseudopodia are 
extruded from the tentacles of Hydra during progression and has even figured the struc- 
tures. Other observers, including myself, have failed to see these pseudopodia ; but 
it is difficult to be certain tjtat they do not exist. Possibly the cnidocils may assist 
the tentacle^ wiatnfgitii ng a hold, and it is noteworthy that in Hydra orientalis, 
in which the body adheres to the surface along which the animal is crawling, 
the are long and abundant on the body, especially on its anterior part. 

T^ movements which Wagner (op. cit.) has observed in European species 

of Hydra, take place to some extent also in the Bengal form ; but I have been 
unable to Satisfy myself that these movements are strictly periodic or rythmical. Ap- 
proximatdy once in half an hour the direction of the tentacles is changed ; but the 
period varies within very wide limits. , I have obtained no evidence, moreover, that there 
is any oohdation in this respect between the movements of a parent polyp and those 
of bhdi itili attached to it. Indeed* the buds are often completely contracted while 
ihe pfti^t is expanded, and vice versd. 


I fiiol. CentrmIUott, XVIII. p. 973, 1. 1S9*- 
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Colour. 

The colour of Hydra oricntalis varies greatly in different individuals and even at 
different times in the .same individual ; it alsi) varies as regards the whole race at differ- 
ent .sea.sons. 

When the polyps become common in the “ tanks ” in autumn, young four-rayed 
individuals are colourless ; but adults and the five-rayed buds they produce are either 
deep olive-green (often so dark that it is almost black) or orange-brown. In Calcutta the 
latter shade is never very bright. Green individuals are at this season commoner than 
brown ones, and it is rare for green ones and brown ones to be fomid on the same 
plant. 'I'he buds of coloured individuals are of the same shade as their parents. As the 
.season progresses the number of brown individuals increases relatively, and others 
appear which are neither green nor brown but of a peculiar shade which appears to be 
as nearly as possible intermediate between the two formerly occurring. It is soon diffi- 
cult to find an individual of the intense green prevalent in November, and though 
orange-brown examples are less rare, they have a dull, faded appearance. As early as the 
middle of February the greater majority of the specimens examined in 1906 were of the 
intermediate shade, w'hile some were already almost colourless. Polyps taken between 
May and (.Ictober show, at most, the faintest trace of colour. In captivity both browm 
and green individuals a.s.sume the intermediate shade within a few days of capture, and 
it is then impos.sible to distinguish between them. Finally, if they live long enough, 
they become colourle.ss. The few individuals which have produced eggs in my acjuarium 
have, however, retained a greenish colour ; while males, before producing spermaries, 
frequently liecame of an opaque, milky white, owing to the presence of liquid globules 
in their eiidoderm cells. 

The colouring matter of coloured individuals is not equally distributed all over the 
body, but is most dense above the budding zone and immediately round the aboral pole. 
It is sometimes almost absent from the tentacles. 

In this species colour is not due to the presence of symbiotic algae, but to minute, 
amorphous particles in the cells * of the endoderm. Downing * points out that 
the species of Hydra other than H. viridis change colour in Accordance with their food. 
That this is the case with Hydra oricntalis I have little doubt ; but I have not been able 
to prove the fact experimentally, because captive specimens lose instead of changing their 
colour. 

This loss of colour is not always due to actual .starvation. I believe it is generally 
due to what may be almost called a form of indigestion. As I have already pointed out, 
full digestion is a slowprcx'ess and the faeces remaining after it are white and floculent. 
Under unfavourable conditions, however, such as obtain in an aquarium even when food 
is abundant, full digestion does not take place. Food is only partially digested and the 
faeces ejected from the mouth are brown and granvilar ; should the prey have been of a 
greenish colour, they may be tinged with green. That the origin of the colour of the 


‘ Cl. T. J. Parker on Hydra fusca in Quart Journ. Mu r, Sci . XX, 1880, p, 222 . 
^ Zool. yahrh.^ Anat.^ XXI, 3, I905, p. 381. 
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coloured individuals lies in the granules which are rejected by polyps in unfavourable 
circumstances, there can, I think, be little doubt. My statement of the facts is founded 
on a large series of observations. It would appear, therefore, that the cells of the 
endoderm are unable to ingest solid particles except when the whole organism is in a 
vigorous.state, and that if it is not vigorous they can only absorb the liquid constituents 
of the food. Probably temperature plays an important part in this physiological 
change. 

Summary. 

Hydra orientalis is related to H. grisca, which it resembles in the structure of its 
normal egg. The number of tentacles differs at different seasons, in different genera- 
tions. The limits of the geographical distribution of the Hengal s])ecies are still 
unknown. 

Comparatively few buds are produced. During winter they appear in a definite or- 
der, which ceases to be constant as the temperature rises in s{)ring. V'ertical fission oc- 
curs occasionally. The species is dicecious ; but sexual reproduction api)ears not to play 
an important part in its biology. A rise in temperature induces a i>roi)ortif)n r)f the 
individuals present in an aquarium or a pond to develop testes ; if ct)nsiderable, it may 
induce a few of those that remain to produce eggs. .\s a result of exhaustion eggs arc 
sometimes produced which do not secrete a horny outer shell. Individuals are .short- 
lived and perish after sexual reproduction, several generations being completed in a 
year. 

The organism is more delicate than in the case of Ivuropean sjjecies. The animal 
does not adapt itself readily to a change of conditions ; but young individuals do so 
more readily than older ones. Heat is most inimical to its life. 

As regards the capture and ingestion of food H. orientalis resembles liuropean 
members of the genus. Mucus secreted in the alimentary canal plays an important part 
in the process. The more solid parts of the food do not de.scend to the base of the alimen- 
tary canal but are retained in the upper part. 

H. orientalis, unlike northern species, moves away froju light, probably because it 
is repelled by heat. It progre.sses chiefly by crawling, the body not being hx^ped. 
Young individuals are distributed more readily than older ones, because their specific- 
gravity, when they are fully expanded, closely resembles that of water, and becau.se, 
perhaps consequently, they are more active in their habits. 

Colour is not due to a symbiotic organism but to the presence in the endoderm cells 
of y>h d particles derived from the food. Under unfavourable c-onditions the.se cells be- 
ram^ incapable of ingesting solid particles and consequently the polyp loses its colour. 




Animals in the Imcriptions of Pitjadnsi. 

By Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

The rock edicts and the pillar edicts of Piyadasi contain various references to introduc- 
, animals, animals in general, and animals specially named. This subject is so interesting 
that I propose to discuss it briefly in this article. 1 have followed Biihler’s readings, 
and use the following abbreviations for the names of places : — 

I. General rock edicts — 


Girnir — G. 

M I "• PP- 

Kalsi— K. ^ 

Dhauli Dh. ) Archaeological Survey of South India, Vol. I, p|). 1 14-12 5. 
Jaugada — J. ) 

•2. Special rock edicts — 

Dhauli special edicts — Dh. sp. ( A.S.S.I. I., 125-131, and M. .Senart in 
Jaugada „ „ J. sp* ^ the Indian Ant. 1890, pp. 82-102, 

Siddapura edicts— Si., Ep. Ind. III., pp. 1 38- 142* 


3 - 



General pillar edict.s — 
Delhi-Sivilik — Ds. 
Delhi-Miraj. — Dm. 
Allahabad— A. 
Radhia_R. 

Mathia — Mat. 
Rampilrva — Ram, 


[►Ep. Ind., II., pp, 245-274. 

I 

I 

J 


I. Animai.s in General. 

References to animals in general lie .scattered throughout the edit:ls. The following Anim«is, 

- . general 

words are used namci. 

(i) (G. ed. i. line 3, J. i. i, Dh. i. i), jfvc (S. i. i, M. i. i, K. i. a) ; jimsu 

(J. Hi. 12, Dh. Hi. il, panamthm the rest); sa-jlvc (D.s. v. 9, Dm. v. 2, 

A.v. ? 23, R. V. 6, Mat. v, 7) ; jivem jtve (Ds. v. ii. Dm. v. 4, R. v. 7, 

Mat V. 8, A. eff.) ; jiva-nik&ydni (Ds, v, 14, Dm. v.8, R, v. 9, Mat v. it, 

A.eflF.). 

, Cf. jivitdye (Ds. iv. 17, Dm. iv. 1 1, A. iy. 18, R. iv. 21, Mat. iv. 26, Ram. eff.). 

Maa. A.g.B. 
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(ii) Pr&na-sata-sakasrdLni (G. i. <j),prana-sata-sahasrani (S. i. 2, M. i. 4), pSnasaha^ 

sdni (K. i. i), pana-sata-sahasdni (J. i. 3)» pdna-sata-sa,., (Dh. i. 3) J prdnH 
(G. i. II, 12), prana, prana-irayo (S. i. 3), pranani (M, i, 4), pdndni (K. i. 3» 
4, J. i. 4, Dh. i.4, one eff.) ; prandnath (G. iii. 5, iv. 6, xi. 3), pranamih (§, 
iii 6 pra„ iv. 8, ix. 19, xi. 24, M. iv. pdndnam (K. iii. 8, iv, ip, ix. 25, 
xi 30, J. iv. 17, Dh. iv. 15, Ds. vii. 2. 10), pranana (M. iii. ll, ix. 5, xi. 13) i 
prdn-drambho{(jt.vv. i),pran-arambho(S. iv. ']),pran-arambhe(}A., iv. I2),pdn~ 
dlambhe (K. iv. 9, J. iv. 14, Dh. iv. 12); pdnesu (G. ix. pdnath (K. ix. 25), 
pdnesu (J. ix. 6, Dh. eff.) ; prana-sata-sahasre (S. xi. i),//'«««-ia....(M. xi, l), 
pdna-sata-mhak (K. xi. 35, G. effaced) \pdna-sata-sahasesu (Ds. iv. 3 » R* iv. 4> 
Mat. iv. 18, rest eff., Ds. vii. 2. i) ; pdna-sahasesu (J. sp. i. 2, Dh. sp. i. 4.) ; 
prane$u{S\. i. 9, ii. and iii. eff). 

[Cf. d-pdna-ddkhindye (Ds. ii. 13, Dm. ii. 6); and d^pdna-dakhindye (A. ii. 

6, R. ii. 9, Mat. ii. 10, Ram. eff] 

(iii) Bhutanaih (G. iv. i, 6, K. iv. 9, 10, vi. 20, Ds. vii. 2. 9) ; bhutanaih (S. iv. 

7, 8, vi. 16, M. iv. 12, vi. 30); bhutana (M, iv. 14); bhUt&na$\t (J. 
eff and iv. 17, Dh. iv. 12, 15, G. vi. ii,J. eff, Dh. vi. 32); agra-bhuU 
(S. xiii. 4, G. eff) ; agra-bhu (M. xiii. 4) ; aga-bhuta (K. xiii. 37 ) • 
sava-bhutdnam (G. xiii. 7) ; savra-bhutana (S. xiii. 8, M. eff.) ; ^va-bku 
(K. xiii. 4). 

(iv) ydtdni (Ds. v. 2, A. v. 20, R. v. i, Mat. v. 2, Dm. eff, Ds. vii. 2, 9). 

N.B, — For a different meaning (disposition), See jdleht (J. sp. i. 5, Dh. 
sp. i. 10) : jdtdni (J. sp. i. 6) ; jdtd (Dh. sp. i. 12). 

(v) Pasu-cikicchd (G. ii. 5) ; pasu-cikisa (.S. ii. 4, M. ii. 7) ; pasu-ctkisd (K. ii. 5, 

J, ii. 8) ; pa. i. isd (Dh. ii. 6); pas-of>agdni (G. ii. 6, K. ii. 5) ; pakopakdni 
(S. ii. 5); pa-kani (M. ii. 7) ; pasu-opagani (J. ii. 8, Dh. ii. 7 )» 
manusdndth (G. ii. 8), pasu-manusdnaih (S. ii. 5 )» Pdsu-manufana (M. ii. 8), 
pasu-munisdnam (K. ii. 6. Ds. vii. 2. 3), nath (Dh. ii. 8, J. eff). 

The above references show that/fsaw/ (living beings), yJilwawaiA (aninaated beings), 
bhutdnam (existing beings), and jdtdni (born beings), all these generally mean animals 
in the widest sense including man, as opposed to plants and inanimate things. But the 
words pdna in rock edict I. and jiva in the pillar edict V. seem to be restricted by the 
context to lower animals only; while the words bhUtdnath'vA the rock edict VI, and 
prdna in the rock edict XIII, and pillar edict IV. are restricted apparently to man only. 
Pasu has been used to mean beasts, as contrasted with munisa, man. It inay have also 
the special meaning of cattle, as given in the later vedic literature such as aatapatha* 
brahmaua (vi. 2. i. 2, 4). , ^ ^ 

From the pillar edicts the following classes of animals have been hained ' 
Dupada-htiupadesu pakhi-vdlitaksu (Ds. ii. 12-13, A. ii. 6, R. U* ®» 

R&m. ii. 7),* vJ/rV<i/« (Dm. ii. 5). 

Catttpade (Ds. v. 7, A. v. 22, R. v. 4, Mat. v. 5, Dm. eff). 

Maethe (Ds. v. 13, Dm. v. 6, R. v. 8. Mat v. 9, A eff.). 
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II. Animals in Special. 

Various animals have been named in the rock edict I. and in the pillar edict V. 

These two edicts are the well-known ahitmH orders of the Emperor. Edict No. I. luunci. 
forbade the general destruction of life, both in his own kitchen and in his empire ; the 
pillar edict V. specified a number of animals which should not be killed or cruelly dealt 
with. 

Let me now examine them in detail. In the rock edict No. I., two animals arc 
named, viz.^ the peacock and the deer. 

(i) The peacock. P««cock. 

\Mora (G. ii), majura (S. 3, M. 4-5), majula (K. 4), majUlA (J. 4, Dh. eff.] 

Cf. mora-pifUa (Kulavagga, v. 23.1 ) ; in the Jatakas the common form 
is mora, fern. tnoH (Jat. 159, ii. 33; 339, iii. 126 491, iv. 336); the 
other forms are mayUra (Jat. 535, v. 406 ; 545, vi. 276 ; 547, vi. 534) 
and mayura (jat. 547, vi. 534). 

Peacocks are known from the earliest times; mayUryah (Rg-samhita, ist maodala, 
sQkta 191, verse 14), tnayura-rotnabhih (Rg-sam. iii. 45. i), mayilryafi (Ath. sam. vii. 

56-7), mayura’' (Taittiriya-sarhhita, 5th kan<Ja, 5th prapafhaka, verse 16), mayttrUn (Vaja- 
saneya-saihhita, 24th adhyaya, verse 23). 

At present the peacock is a sacred bird ; and its killing is forbidden specially in 
Rajaputana. But we see from the edict that in the older days its flesh was a permissible 
food. Vi§uu-dharma-sutra says (Adh. li. 31) . — 

TiUiri-kapifl}ala-lavaka-varUika-mayUra-varjjafh~sarvva-paksi~mams-Afanec-dhotdtrath. 

31, For eating (unawares) the flesh of any bird, excepting the francoline partridge, 
the kapifljala, the (quail called) lavaka, the peahen, the peacock, (he must fast; for a 
day and a night. (Jolly’s translation. Sacred Books of the East, vii., p. 166). Same in 
Baudhtyanai. 5. 12. 7. 

Sahkha quotes a dictunf of Yama (xvii. 27) 

TittiriU-ca mayUrail-ca IdvakaU-ca kapiUjaram. 

Vdddhrimsam varttaka-U-ca bhaksydn-dha Yamalf, sadd. 

Transl. “ Yama says : — the partridge, the peacock, the (quail called) livaka, the 

kapifljara, the (crane called) vaddhriqasa, and the varttaka are always eatable.” 

Gradually the idea changed ; and in the other Dharma-sQtras, the killing of a pea- 
cock involved a penance, though of a small nature (Manu xi. 136, Apast i. 9. 25. 13. 

V&jfi. iii. 272 ; Baudh. i. 10, 19, 6). The Mahabhftrata also specially prohibited the eating 
pf its flesh (AnusAs. P. civ. 93). At present its connection with the ancestry of many 
royal has made its killing prohibitive and dangerous. 

It is interesting to note what the older medical writers, Caraka and Susruta, stud 
about ihe peacock. It belonged to the class vi^kira ((j^raka, Shtra-sth&na, Adh. 
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xxvii. 46 ; Susruta, sutrasth&na, Adh xlvi). According to Susruta, the flesh of peacock 
.should always be taken (Kalpa.sthana, i). Its medicinal properties are thus described : — 

Mayilrah svara-medh-agni-drk-srotr-endriya-d&rdhya-kft, 

Snigdh-osno-nilaha vrisyah &veda-svara-val-&vah:ah. — (Sus. Sdtra. xlvi.) 

Tratisi , — (The flesh of) a peacock strengthens voice, mental vigour, appetite, and 
the organs of hearing and seeing ; (it is) oily, hot, remover of winds, productive of 
.sexual vigour, and an increaser of perspiration, voice, and .strength. 

According to Caraka, sutra. xxvii. 62 : — 

Darsana-srolni-medh-agni-vayo-varn-svar-dyumm. 

Barhi hitatamo balyo vdtaghno mamsa-sukralali. 

Trans.1. — The (flesh of) peacock is most beneficial for the sight, the hearing, the 
mental power, the appetite, the age, the colour, the voice and the life ; is strengthener, 
allays winds, and produces flesh and semen. 

The eggs of peacocks are good in (the disease of) scanty semen, in coughs, heart- 
diseases and ulcers, are sweet, heavy to digest {avapdki) and quick-strengthener 
(Caraka. Sntra“, xxvii. 81-2). 

The flesh of peacock should not be burnt in the fire of erantfa (castor) fuel or tAken 
with castor oil (Caraka, SQt. xxvi. 120). The flesh is an ingredient of the 
an aphrodisiac (Car. Cikit. ii. 42-3) ; and is prescribed as diet in fever (ib. iii. i88), in 
rakta-pitta or bile-blood (ib. iv. 48), in consumption (ib. viii. 154), in piles (ib. ix. 207), in 
the aftereffects of intoxication, mad-ntyayai^. xii. 121), in jaundice (ib. xx. 124), in 
hiccup (ib. xxi. 90), in vomit (ib. xxiii. 21), and in head-disease (ib. xxvi. 146); is to 
be applied to the head when there bitten by a snake (ib. xxv. 180), and forms an 
ingredient of medicines for injection (Car. Siddhi., xii. 39, 41). Susruta advises that 
in the peacock- flesh should be given sugar, ativi^a (mod. Ataiea) and mahau^adha (mod. 
sunthi) (Kalpa. i.) ; and he prescribes peacock flesh-soup with light foods (Cikitsita. xxxix.), 
and in fever (Uttara-tantra, xxxix). The peacock-egg is an ingredient of an aphrodisiac 
(Caraka, Cikits. ii. 147), and of an injection (Car. Sid. xi!» 38, 64) ; the semen is used 
in an aphrodisiac (Car. Cikits. ii. 59), the liver in poisoning (ib. xxv. 49); the blood for 
applying to the head when bitten there by a snake (ib. xxv. 180) ; and the leg in medi- 
cines for hiccup and asthma (ib. xxi. 114), and for coughs (ib. xxii. 168). Both Caraka 
and Susruta recommend that the peacock with other birds should be kept near a person 
poisoned (Car. Cik. xxv. 249 ; Sus. Kalpa. i). 

(ii) The Deer. 

^ , \Magq (G. II, 12), mrugo (D. 3) mri^ (M. 5), mige (K. 9, J. 4, Sh. eff.).] 

Cf. J&takas 

. The Sanskrit mrga is found in the earliest vedic -literature, P.g-saih, i. 38. 39. -6; 

it The spotted, prfadasva, fern. prsaH^ was the or car-drawing' amfflial df 

the Maruts or storm-gods (Rg-sarii. I. 37. 2, 85. 4, 89. 7 e/sef.). From die contente; the 
mrga meant there apparently any four-footed game including lion, wolf, &c. 1 
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the m/rga ytas used in works so late as C^araka-saiiihitA (Sotra, xxvii. 37, myga-pak^mahi). 
Occasionally it was applied specially to deers (Rg. i. 38. 5). Gradually the meaning got 
restricted .to four-footed non-carnivorous games, such as harina, tna, kaJaka, samvara, 
ruru, kaJa/i, kurahga, dtra-pista^ kakuli, and even included according to several 
writers sfmara, nyanku, sarabha, iaia, and khadgin. In the Jitakas (Nos. 535, 545 and 
547) have been named various kinds of migas, viz., cneyya, pasadii, rohita, sarabha, sulopi, 
camari, calanf, lamghi, kakkatakalamaya, kalaka, pacdlakd, ciirakd, dipt, kokanis&takd, 
kadah, ruru, varaha, sasa, kannakd (535, v. 406; 545, vi. 277 ; 547, vi. 537, 539). 

Of these animals, the best known was the kalaka variant krma or k/ ^na-sdra fftrga, 
the black antelope. It is known from very old times (Ath. sariu iv. 4. 7). Its skin was 
used in numerous sacrifices, specially in the dikshd (Ath. Sam. v. 21, 7 ; xi. 5, 6; Ait. Br. i. 
3, 17 ; sat.br. iii. 2. i. et seq. vi 2. 2. 39). The region where it roamed was considered the 
eastern boundary of Atydvartla or the Aryan tract (Baudhayana i. 1. 2. 12; Vasi^tha i. 8. 
13; 5 ; Manu ii. 23; Mahibhasya i. p. 475 ; iii. p. 174 : Yajn, i. 2). 

The venison has continued to be a permissible food except among those who 
are rigidly orthodox. The nttgas are classed as dniipa (Car. sOtra. xxvii. 37 ; Sus. .sOtra. 
xlvi., sub-class kUlacara), and bhumihaya (Car. xxvii. 36), or jdiigald (Car. xxvii. 52), 
janghala (Sus. ib.). Susruta recommends the use of flesh of p.natas and harinas as 
a general food : — 

Mayurdn nakuldn godha (*«) prMtdn harindn ^api ; 

Satataih bkakMyec-cdpt rasani ^ sksdm pived^api. — Kalpasthdna, Ch. I. 


The medicinal properties of janghdla animals are said to be astrin gent, sweet, light, 
remover of wind and liver (-humours), pungent, savoury, and clearer of injections (SuS. 
Sotra. xlvi). For bhUmi'saya flesh in general, see Caraka (xxvii. 54-5). 

The horn of the black antelope was prescribed as medicine against hereditary 
fk^raja) diseases so far back as in the Atharva-sariihitS (iii. ?• i- 3 )- It was a dis- 
puted point whether the flesh of the black antelope can be taken (Baudh. Dh. 
sat. i. 5. 12. 6). The black antelope’s flesh was offered to the Fathers in the sr&ddha 
(Manu iii. 269). , 

The general edict about ahithsa or non-destruction of life was amplified and 
specified in the Pillar Edict V. Therein Priyadarsin declared that in the 26th year after 
his .coronation the slaughter of the following born beings was prohibited by him 



Oii) Suke (in all) the parrot. 

(iv) Silikd (Ds. 3, A. 20, Dm. eff.), S&Uka (R. 2, Mat. 2), the starling. 

Cf. in the Jatakas, $uvo, plural suva (484, iv. 277 ; 530, iv. 430, 432 ; 547, 
vi. 421, 539), or suka (i45»>* *95 ; * 98 » *32 ; 255.“* 292 ; 281, ii. 396 ; 

329, iii. 97 ; 393, «>• 97 ; 393, 310 ; 429, iii. 491, lohitatunda i 

(529, V. no; 547, vi. 421, 539)- 


Parrot. 

•Urllng. 


i The iuka is described as haritn&nadt or yellow in the Ilg-samhita (i. 50. 12) ; and the 
the i&ri named together in Ath. sam. iii. 14, 5 J the yellow iuka and the ropanAka 
(? SAriyM ib. i. 22. 4. Both the iuka and the iAri had been taught to speak like man from 
{pArif!^ ivelA puru^a-vAktarasvaU iukak iveta^ puruM-vagd, Taitt .aaih v. 5. 
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Alunc. 


Ruddy 

Goose. 


12; sarasvatyai sarih purum-vak...sarasvate sukafi. purum-v&ko, VSj. saih. xxiv. 33; cf^ 
Maitr. sarh. iii. 14. 14). The form sarika is found in the Vasi^itha Dharma-sQtra. 

The suka is often taken to be the male of sari ; but as Biihler has pointed out, this is 
a mistake. That the saris belonged to a different genus was known in India of old, as 
the following ({notation from the Jatakas amply shows (546, vi. 421, verse 33) : — 

Suva va suviin kameyya saltka pana salikaiis, 

Suvassa sd/tkaya ea samvdso hoti kidiso H. 

7Va«i/.— The male parrot desires for the she-parrot, and the male starling too for 
the she-starling. But between a parrot and a starling how can there be a (love-) con- 
nexion ? 

The parrot and the starling are classed in Medical works pratudas, i.e., birds that pick 
up their foods (Caraka Sutra' xxvii. 50 ; Sus. Sntra', ch. xlvi). The flesh of parrot is 
said to be astringent, acid, not oily and cooling when cooked, useful in consumption, 
cough, anaemia and diarrhoea, light and appetiser (Car. ib. 69-70). 

Though medicinally included in the diet, the flesh of the parrot and the 
starling had ceased to be used as ordinary food from a very long time. In the 
Dharma-sfitras they are not found among permissible meats. On the other hand, 
Gautama (xvii. 34), Vasislha (xiv. 48), and Manu (v. i2) distinctly prohibit eating such 
flesh. It is only by Usanas that the offering of parrot’s flesh is permitted m'sraddha 
(iii. 134); here the other Sltrakiras speak of (permissible) birds or sakunas. Even 
Usanas with the other Sutrakaras prescribe penances for killing parrots and starlings 
(Manu xi. 135 ; Vispu 1. 38, li. 29 ; Yajfiyavalkya i. 172, iii. 271 ; Usanas ix. 10. 25 ; 
Samvartta, 145 ; Parasara vi. 3, 4 ; Sahkha xvii. 23 ; ^tatapa ii. 55). 

(v) Alune (in all). 

Unidentified. Being named between starling and ruddy goose, it was pre- 
sumably some kind of bird. The word might be a variant of Sanskrit arupa, red 
coloured. In Caraka 1 find birds with names rakta- Hr^aka red-crested, and rakta-varttaka, 
or red-quail. 

f 

(vi) The ruddy goose or the Brahmani duck or goos^, cascara nutila, 

Cakavdke (in all). 

Cf. cakkavdke, plural (akkavdkd (Jat. 434, iii.‘ 520; 451, iv, 70; 535, 
V. 406; 545, vi. 276; 547, vi. 539). 

The ruddy goose is known from the earliest times for their conjugal love. In l^k* 
samhita (ii. 39, 3) they are compared to Asvins; in the Atharva-samhitE th^ , are con- 
sidered models of conjugal love. For further references see also Taitt sath. v. 5. 13 ; 
Vajasan. sam. xxiv. 22, 32 ; xxv. 8. In the jatakas one finds jayanh-patikt cakkavdke 
(451, iv. 70), with mosses as their food, stv&k khiditvi (434, iii. 320); and as mn/f-rarJ 
(547. vi. 539).'^ 

Cakrav&kas are placed in the class viri~cAripa^ oc ambu-tdripa(i (Car. Sfitra. xxvii. 
42) and among (Sus. Sotra, ch. xlvi). > 

In the time of the Dharma-Sotras the Brahmani duck had ce^tse4 .to. be;am9ng^^ 
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permissible foods. The eating of its flesh is specially forbidden (Gautama, xvii. 28 ; Vasistha 
xiv. 48; Manu v. 12; Apast. i. 5. 17. 35). and involved penances (Visnu, li. 30: 
Yajflyavalkya, i. 173; Usanas ix. 25; ^Akha xvii, 24). The mere killing of the bird 
involved penance and offering of gifts (Apast i. 9. 25. 13 ; Visnu 1. 33 ; Samvartta, 145 ; 
Parana vi. 2.). 

(vii) The goose, hamse (in all, A, eff.). Ooom. 

Cf. hame in the Jatakas, plural haiksn (476, iv. 21 1 ; 502, iv. 423). 

Known from the very earliest times. In Rg-sariihita they are connected with the 
twin-gods Asvins, and are said to separate the soma from water (i. 65. 9. ii. 34- 5. 
iii. 8. 9, iii. 53. 10, iv. 40- 5. iv. 45- 4; vii. 59. 7). In Ath. sarii, vi, 12. i the night is 
described as putting to rest all animals except the hamsa bird. They are also named in 
Taitt. saiTi. v. 5. 20; and in Vajasan. sarii. xix. 73, xxiv. 22, 35. 

The bird is classed among the vari-cHrinah (Car. Sutra, xxvii. 39), and among the 
safhghm-carinah (Sus'. Sutra ch. xlvi.). According to both the fle.sh of the goose is heavy 
to digest, warm, oily, sweet, strength-giver, good for voice and colour, increa.ses h\o^ 
and semen-power, and allays the winds (Car. Sntra, xxvii. 63 ; Sus. Sfltra, ch. xlvi.). 

The goose flesh, egg, and semen form ingredients of various aphrodisiacs (Car. Cikitsita, 
ii. 40, 42, 47, 59) ; while the flesh is prescribed as diet in consumption (ib. viii. 154) and 

the semen as medicine in head-disease {t6. xxvi. 158). 

In the time of the Dharma-SQtras Aathsa flesh had become a forbidden food (Gau- 
tama xvii. 28; Vasistha, xiv. 48: v. 12 ; Apast. i. 5. i?. 35); special penances 

were’laid down for its eating (Visnu. li. 29: Yajftyavalkya. i. 172; Usanas, ix. 24). 

The mere killing of the bird involved penances (Manu xi. 136, Visnu 1. 33 ; Yajflya- 
valkya, iii. 272; Usanas, ix. ii ; Samvartta 144; Parflsara vi. 2; Saflkha xvii. 23; 

Apast. i. 9« 25. 13)* 

(viii) Naihdutnukhe (in all). mSkhl’ 

Unidentified. I have found it named in the older medical works {Ara-nandtmukht- 
Car SQtra. xxvii. 'saritrmitkha-nandlmukha.nndgu\S,m. Sutra, ch. xlvi). It 
is put in the same class with the cakrav&ka and the hamsa, viz., vHricarinah (Caraka) and 
uXghlUa.c&ri^h (Susruu), and is. therefore, evidently an aquatic bird. 

(ix) GeliU (in all.) O*****- 

Unidentified. Placed between the naihdt-mukha and the jitaka, it seems to have 
a bird. It may be a variant of the animal named (Taitt. sam. v. 5. 16 ; 

vajasan. sa*, xxiv. 37)« 

V (x) The bat. 

(Ds. 4), "he Tkd (A. 21 ; Dm. eff.) "ka (R. 2, Mat. 3). 

^ in Ath. sam ix. 2, 22 ; Vaj.-sam xxiv. 25, 36; Mahabha?ya under 

Pan. iv. 1. 71. In the Amarakosa ^afu&a (var. '‘ha) is given another synonym ajtna- 
^ (ii« 5- 2®)* 
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tortoise. 


Boneless 
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Dr. Biihler takes it to be the flying-fox (Bengali camcika), but it would be more pror 
perly the bat (Bengali badua). The flesh of flying-fox is not taken in Eastern India on 
account of its disagreeable smell. But bat’s flesh is eaten by the p&sis, the kelas and other 
lower classes. 

(xi) The white-ant queen. 

Amba-kapilikii (Ds. 4), "kapilikd (A. 21 ; Dm. eff.), “Kapilika (R. 3 ; Mat 3). 

Cf in the Jatakas kipillikdni, (Jat 49°. 'V. 331; 514, v. 39) : Kipillika, kipillaka 
(120, i. 439 ; 407, iii. 370) and also pipilika (386, iii. 276, 277). 

This name has been hitherto a stumbling-block. But Biihler is right in his guess 
that it refers to the queen-ant. 

Susruta divides the (ants) into six classes (kalpasthana ch. viii). m., sthula- 
sirsd, samvdhikd, Brdhmanikd, Ati^ulikd, kapilikd and citra-varnd. Further definition 
of it as white-ant is to be found in Jataka 490, iv. 331, verse ii, where the bear is asked 
about his food ‘ the ants in the ant-hills ’ (vanmlka thupasmini kiptlltkdnt), cf. also tamba- 
kipillkdni ( 514, v. 39) ; kuntha-kipillika-matte (\20^ i. 439) ; kipillaka-puta-paticchannarh 
(407, iii. 370). 

The ants in general are known from the very earliest times, pif^la in Rk-sam. x. 
16. 6, pipilika din6. upajikd{Kih. sam. ii. 3. 4 vi. 100 vii. 56. 7, xx. 135. 3). Ants are 
mentioned in various other Vedic works, e.g., in Satapatha-brahmana (xiv. 4, 2, 9, 29), 
Paftcaviriisa-brahmaija (v. 6, 10, xv. 17, 8), Tandya-brahmaija, Cafikhay. Gr. sQtra 
(xii. 23, 10), Laty. Cr. sii. (iv. 7, 1), Kaus. .sutra (xi. 93, 116), Nirutka (vii. 13), Rg- 
Pratisakhya (xvi. 24, xxvii. 35). 

In Kausika-sutra, the mud of the ant-hill is prescribed as charm (xxv. 7, xxvi. 43, 
xxxi. 26, xxxii. 6) ; for its use in sacrifices, cf. also Satap. br. vi. 3, 3-5, xlv. l, 2, 10, 

(xii) 'I'he female tortoise. 

Dadi (Ds. 4 ; s. 21), dudt (R. 3, Mat. 3). 

Dtidi has been defined by Rayamukuta, and in Medtni and Haravali as a small 
tortoise. Biihler accordingly takes it to be the terrapin of the Indian gardens. But really 
it means the female tortoise {kacchupi duli, Hemchandra 1353; kacchapasya duli, 
Mahabhasya vol. iii. p. 152 ; kamathl dulih, Amarkosa i. 10, 24. 

(xiii) The boneless fish 

Anathika-macchc (in all). 

According to both Senart and Biihler the boneless fish probably means prawn. 
This is doubtful. It probably refers to a group of fish. 

P'or anathika, cf. anasthdntu (Manu xi. 141 ; Yajfl. iii. 269), anasthintatS (Gautama 
xxii. 21), at:aslAin (samvartta 148). 

{yiM) vtda-veyake (\n ak\). 

Unidentified. From its position in the context it is very likely an aquatic animal; ’ It 
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a compound of two words, like kapkata-sayake lower down ? In Vasistha-samhiti one vcfta 
is found in the list of the forbidden animals {Vefia^gavaya-iisumtlra-nakra-kulira xiv. 41). 

(xv) Gathga-pupu^ke {IJs. 5, R. 3, Mat. 4) '‘(ake (A. 21 ; Dm. eff.). Gwhi*. 

pupufAkt. 

Unidentified. From its place in the context and from the reference to the Gatiga. 
river, it seems to be an acjuatic animal. Similar expressions arc Gatigiteya (prawn or 
shrimp) in the H&ra,vali, and G&hgeya (llilsa fish). 

(xvi) The skate fish. Sk*te-«*h 

Samkuja-macche (in all). 

The word means literally fish that can contract or withdraw themselves in. Accord- 
ingly both .Senart and Biihler take it to be the skate. Cf. siinkuci in the Bhoja-pra- 
bandha. 

(xvii and xviii) the tortoise— porcupine. 

Kaphata-sayake (US. 3, A. ?), eseyakc (R, 3, Mat. 4). 

A compound, of which the Sanskrit equivalent is kamatha-salyakan. 

I have not been able to find out kamalha in thevedic literature. Its other synonyms 
kurmazxA kacchapa are mentioned. Kurriia is the usual word (Ath. sam. ix. 4. 16; Taitt, 
saih. ii. 6. 3, v. 2.8; Vaj. sam. xiii. 31, xxiv. 34. xxv. 3 ; Ait. br. viii. 21. 10; frequently 
in §at. br. i. 6. 2. 3, vi. 1. 12. 2.30, vii. 5, i. i, 5. x. 4. 3- I4 : Katy. Sv. sQ. xvii. 4. 27, 9. 4). 

Yaska defines kacchapa thus : — kacchapah kaccham pati kacchcna patl-ti vd kacchena pivat-iti 
(Nirukta, iv. 18). 

The kurnia is placed by Caraka among the vdri-saydh (.Sutra” xxvii. 38), and by 
Susruta among the padinah (SQtra” Ch. xlvi). According to Caraka, the flesh of tortoise 
is allayer of winds, vigour-giver, strengthener of the eyes, the memory and the compre. 
hension, good (as diet) and useful in consumption (SQtra* xxvii. 78 ; cf. Sus. Satra, Ch. 
xlvi). The tortoise-flesh is prescribed in piles (Caraka, Cikitsa. ix. 126), and in dysent(;ry 
{fb. X. 41), and as useful for persons injected (Jb. Siddhi. xii. 44). 

Salyaka or porcupine ,was known from the earliest times (Ath. sam v. 13, 9, Vaj. 
sam. xxiv. 35). The quills of porcupines were used in certain ceremonies ( Sat. br. ii. 6. 

4. 5, Saftkh. Sr. 577. xvi. 28, 4). 

Salyaka (»./., sallaka) came under the class bhilmi-saydh in Caraka- sam hita (Sutra, 
xxvii. 36), and by Susruta under vilesaydk (Sutra. Ch. xlvi). According to Caraka, 
the porcupine flesh is sweet, on cooking pungent, destroyer of wind, liver and cough 
(-humours), removes cough and (hard) breathing (Sutra, xxvii. 74; r/. Sus. Sutra. Ch. 

Ixvi). Its flesh is prescribed in piles (Car. Cikitsita. ix. 126), and its blo<xl and skin in 
asthma (ib. xi. 109. 1 14 )* 

Both the tortoise and porcupine came under the great class of paika-nakhdk or five- 
toed The flesh of all the five-toed animals (except five or six) had been forbidden 

before the second century b.c. In the Mahabha§ya, Vol. I., p. 5 (I. i. i), is quoted the 
dictum paika pafka-nakhd bhak^yd, and then follows a discussion leading to the inference 
that the other five-toed animals are not eatable. See also the Mahabharata. 


Tortoise- 

Porcupine* 



Squirrel. 


SrmArA. 


Bull. 


Okapi mde. 


Rhinoceros. 
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The five allowed in the old days included the tortoise and the porcupine (Vis. li. 6 ; 
Yfijhya. 1 . 1 17 ; Gaut. xvii. 27 ; Vas. xiv. 39 ; Manu v. 18 ; Apastambal. 5. 17. 37 ; Baudh. 
I, 5. 12.5). The tortoise flesh was prescribed in the Smddha, as specially acceptable to 
the Fathers (Vis. Ixxx. ii, xv. 1-15; Gaut. xv. 15; Manu iii. 270). Gradually the idea 
changed and the later Dharma-siitras laid down a small penance. Sahkha quoting the 
text about their permissibility lays down the penance (xvii. 2 2); but the others entirely 
ignore the old dictum (Parasara vi. 10, Usanas ix. 24). 

(xix) Pamnasak (in all). 

.Sansk. parna-'mm. 

Following the analogy of parna-tnrfra, Btthler has identified this animal with the 
large white-bellied red squirrel. 

(xx) Simn/c (in all). 

Sansk. srmara. Known from very early times (Taitt. sarh. v. 5. 16 ; Vaj. sam. xxiv. 36). 
It belonged, according to Caraka, to the class aniipa (Sutra xxvii. 37), and according to 
Susruta, to the same class, sub*class kiila-cara (Sutra”, Ch. xlvi). Susruta says the flesh 
of srmara is astringent following sweetne.ss, allayer of wind and liver (-humours) and an 
increaser of semen (Siitra*, Ch. xlvi). Caraka speaks only generally about the flesh of the 
antlpas (Sutra® xxvii. 65). 

The eating of Srmara flesh is not permitted in any of the DharmasQtras. 

(xxi) The bull. 

Samdake (in all). 

This is defined as a bull set free. But in the Dharma-and Gfhya-slltras a bull set 
free is called utsr^ta vrsa, and the ceremony vrs-otsarga (Vis. Ixxxvi ; Paraskara Gr. 
su, iii. 9 ; Sahkh. Gr. sQ. iii. ii ; </. Manu viii. 242 ; Yajft. ii. 163 ; Atri 55). 

(xxii) Okapithde (in all, efif. in A.) ; 

Cf. ukkapinde in the Mahavagga, vi. 33, 5. 

a ■ . 

t 

Bahler thinks that the word refers to the godh&s or the large lizards. Doubtful. 
Godhas are known from very early times ( 5 ^g. x. 28. 10), and was one of the five-toed 
animals permitted to be eaten by the older Dharma-sutrakars. 

(xxiii) The rhinoceros. 

alasate (in all, eflf. in A.). 

Cf. the Jatakas, palAsada, palasaja, pallasadA, palasata (535, v. 406, verse 76 ; 545, 
vi. 277, verse 67), its commentary— to/nra/iS. 

BUhler has rightly identified it with the rhinoceros. Buddhaghosa in his commen- 
tary to the J&takas distinctly says so; P’* ti UUuiggthmgA 
(vi. 277, line 27). 

The is mentioned in older vedic literature su(;h as Maitrftyam-saihliita iii. 

14. 21 ; Vaja. sam. xxiv. 40; §an. §r. sQ. xiv. 33, 20 {khanff^. 
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The rhinoceros was placed in the class Aniipa (Car. Sntra“ xxvii. 37; subclass kula- 

SuS, Ch. xlvi.). Its flesh is said to be a destroyer of cough, astringent, remover ot 
winds, good for liver, pure, life-prolonger, restrainer of urine and keeper (of health f) 

(Sus. Ch. xlvi.). Cf. Caraka, Siltra® xxvii. 65, for a general description of the flesh of the 
Anff/a animals. Its flesh is prescribed in consumption (ib. Cikitsita’ viii. 150), and its 
dung mixed with other animal’s dung prescribed for vomit (ib. Kalpa® iv. 9). 

By the older Dharma-sutrakars, the flesh of the rhinoceros was permitted to be 
eaten, though one of the five-toed animals (Vis li. 6, cf. xxiii. 44 ; Yajfi. i. 177 ; Gaut. xvii. 

27; Manu. V. 18: Apast. i. 5. 17. 37). 

Its flesh, if offered in the sraddha. was deemed to give Special pleasures to tht* Fathers 
(Gaut. XV. 15; Manu iii. 272 ; Yama quoted in Safikha xiii. 25: Yajh. i. 260; Usan. 
ii, 138; Mahabh. Anusas. P., Ixxxviii. 10 ; Apast. ii. 7. 17. i). Gradually, however, the 
feelings changed. In the time of Vasistha and Baudhayana, its permissibility as a food 
was a di.sputed point (xiv. 47 ; i. 5. 12. 5) : .SaAkha though it quoted Yama’s dictum laid 
down a penance for its killing (xvii. 22); and F*arasara ignoring the previous dicta 
similarly laid down a penance for its slaughter (vi. 107). 

(xxiv) The pigeons. Pigeons. 

Seta kapote, gama kapote (in all). 

In the Jatakas the word kapota is used, but the more common form is parapata (42, 
i. 242 ; 274, ii. 361 ; 277, ii. 382 ; 375. 225 ; 395. »»• 3H)- 

, Kapota is known from the veiy earliest times (Rg-.sam. x. 165, i. 5) ; and the 
pigeon is described* as the messenger of the god of destruction (Ath. sariu vi. 27. i ; 3, 
vi. 29. I, 2) : cf. also Taitt. sarii. v. 5. 18 ; Vaj. sam. xxiv. 23, 38; §at. Br. xi. 7. 3. 2. 

Both kapota and p&rdvata are put under the class pratuda (Car. sntra° xxvii. 50-1, 

Sus. Sntra® Ch. xlvi). Caraka draws a distinction between the village (domesticated S') 
pigeons and forest (wild i) pigeons, and says that the flesh of the village pigeon is 
astringent, sweet, cool, good for Wood and liver, and .sweet (to eat) when cooked ; while the 
flesh of the forest pigeon is |iaid to be somewhat lighter, cool, constipating and gentle (in 
action) Satra" xxvii. 67-69). According to Susruta, the flesh of the pnravata allays 
bloody liver, soft, sweet on cooking and heavy to digest (Ch. xlvi). In rakta-pitta (blood - 
liver) the flesh of both kapta and pdrdvata is prescribed as diet (Car. Cikitsi. iv. 39, 45), 
and that of in excessive thirst-disease (ib. xxiv. 27); while its use is forbidden 
in jaundice (ib. xx. 78, 82). The MahAbharata recommends the keeping at home of 
pigeons, with parrots and starlings (Anusas. P. civ. 11 4)" 

The eating of pigeon’s flesh has not been permitted in any of the Dharma-sntras, 

«ld or late. Its eating involved penance (Vas. xxiii. 30). But that it was eaten in the old 
days is evident from the Jatakas (277. ii* 382 ; 375» iii* 225? 395. iii* 3*4)* 

(xiv-xxvii) The goat, the sheep, and the pig. 

(«) Ajaki, ajake (in all). 

; " ’:Cf. aja,ajikam (Jataka 386, iii. 278). 

(i) E 4 akA, idake aM). 


OOAtt 

Sliccpt 
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Fowl. 


Cf. (laka-padaka° Kulavagga vi. 2. 4 ; and in the Jatakas, elaka (8, i. 166 ; 437,. 
in- 532), clika (426, iii. 480 ; 481 ; 437, iii. %li),aj-elaka.-dayo (347, iii. 146). 
{c) Sukall, sukak (in all). 

Cf. mkarcP in Mahaparinibbana-sDtra ; and in the Jatakas sUkaraih, and sUkarf 
(283, ii. 409 ; 388, iii. 286 ; 492, iv. 350). 

Of the above, Piyadasi prohibited the killing of such females which were pregnant or 
giving milk. 

The goat, the ram, and the hog as boar can be traced to the earliest times known. 
'I’he car of the god Pusan was drawn by goats ; for varaha see Rk. sarh. i. 114- 5 ; viii. 77. 
10 ; for siikara, see Vaj. sarii. xxiv. 40. 

The goat’s flesh has continued to be taken to date. The mutton is not in favour, 
though not denounced in N. India. The pork has entirely ceased to be eaten except among 
the lowest classes. It was not so in the older days. Buddha’s last illness (Rg.-sam. vi. 55. 
3, 4, x6) (diarrha;a) is said to have been caused by eating dried boar’s flesh, sukara-madda- 
ram (Mahaparin. sutra, J.R.A.S. viii. p. 231). For further evidence as to its eating see 
the Jatakas 30, i. 197; 283, ii. 406; 286, ii. 419. Gradually, as in the case of many 
other animals, the ideas of the higher classes changed. In Vasisfha’s time (xiv. 47) the 
eating of the flesh of the pig {gramya mkara) came to be a disputed point, i.e., allowed 
by some and forbidden by others. Traces of its eating still remained in the Sraddhas 
when varaha flesh was recommended for the Fathers (Gaut. xv. 15; Manu. iii. 270; Yajfi. 

*• 259; Usanas iii.136; Mahabh. Anus. P. Ixxxviii. 6). But its general eating was for- 
bidden (Baudh. i. 5. 12. 3 ; Gaut. xvii. 29 ; Apast. i. 5. 17. 29 ; Manu. v. 19 ; Mahabhasya 
i. I, I. p. 5, 1. 18, abhaksyo gratnya-'sukarali) and involved a penance (Gaut. xxiii. 5 ; 
Manu. xi. 157; SaAkha ix. 27; Vasistha xxiii. 30). The intentional killing of a 
necessitated a penance (Gaut. xxii. 24; Manu. xi. 135;' Vis. 1. 36; Yajil. iii. 273 ; Usanas 
ix. 10; Sariivartta 142 ; Parasara vi. 13 ; Saftkha xvii. 20). 

The varaha is put in the class AnUpa (Sar. Sutra“ xxvii. 37 ; sub-class kula-cara, 
Susr. Sutra® Ch. xlvi.) The flesh of boar is cooling, maker of blood, increaser of semen, 
remover of fatigue and wind (-humour), strengthener, palatable, causer of perspiration,, 
and heavy to eat (tar. Sutra® xxvii. 77-8 ; cf. Sus. ch. xlvi). 

(xxviii) The fowl. 

vadhi-kukuti (in all, A. eff.). 

Cf. kukkuta, jatakas 19, i. 436 ; 50, i. 259 ; 284, ii. 441 ; et seq., Kukkuhet (535, v. 
406 ; 545, vi. 276). 

The fowl is known from early times (Vaj. sam. i. 16 ; Sat.br. i. i. 4. 18). It is classed 
under viskira (Car. SQtra® xxvii. 45 ; Sus. SQtra. Ch. xlvi). The flesh of the wild cock is 
said to increase blood, and to cure wind-disease, anaemia, vomiting, and irregular chronic 
fever. The village (domesticated?) cock’s flesh has similar effects but is heavier to 
digest (Sus. SQtra® Ch. xlvi ; cf. Car. SQtra* xxvii. 64). 

That the fowl was eaten in old days is evident from the Jatakas (383, iii. 365 ; 445, iv.. 
39 ; 447, iv. 56), but it is not permitted in any of the existing Dharma-sQtras. Its eating 
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^ specially prohibited in Vasisiha xiv. 48 ; Mahabhasyai. i. i, p. 5. 1. 18 ; Gaut. xiv. 29; 

Apast. i. 5. 17. 32; Manu v. 12, 19; Yajfl. 1. 173, p'urthermoro such an eating in- 
volved penance (Gaut. xxiii. 5 ; Vas. xxiii. 30 ; ^Akha xvii. 2 1 ; Parasara vi. 2 ; Samvartta 
146; Usanas iv. 30; Manu xi. 157). 

Vadhiy Sans, vadhft is a vcdic word found in Rg-sariihita meaning castrated. 

(xxix) The elephant. Eicph«nt. 

{a) Naga-vanasi (in all, A. efif.). 

{ 6 ) Hasti-dasanfi (G. iv. 3), hastino (S. iv, 8.) has.tine{}A, iv. 13), hathini (K. iv. 10), 
hathlni (Dh. iv. 13: J. eff.). 

Cf. in the Jatakas, nUga, hatthi. For {a) cf. mga-7>ancm in Vis. in. 16. 

The elephant is known from the very earlie.st times as a nirga with hands {Mtrgiih 
hastinafy, Rg-sarii. i. 64. 7; Ath. sarii. xii. i. 25). For other references .see Ath. .sam. x. i, 

32 ; vi. 38. 2 ; vi. 70. 2 ; ix. 3. 17 (she-elcphant). In the Sat. br. iii. i. 3. 4 the elei>hant 
is said to have been formed by cutting off a lump from the unformed body of Martand^. 
the eighth son of Aditi. 

(xxx) The cow and the ox. 

Gone, gono, gomsa (in all, A. eff,). {-nllakhitaviye). 

Cf. Jatakas, gono (28, i. 19 1 ; 211, ii. 165, et se«i.) 
gona ( I. i. 98), fern, gdvo (349, iii. 149), 

Both the ox and the cow are known in the Rk.-.saiiihita. The car of the godde.ss 
Dawn was drawn by oxen (Rg. -sarii. i. 92. 2 ; v. 80. 3). Their marking, which is 
regulated in Piyadasi’s inscription, is an old custom, described in the sutra literatun? 

(Vis. Ch. Ixxxvi; Paraskara. Gr. sn. iii. 10 ; Sarikhyana Gr. .sn, iii. 10; Asva- 
layana Gr. parisisja iii. 18). The ox was marked with a discus {cakra) on the left and a 
trident {trisula) on the right (Paraskara). The most auspicious time for marking varied 
in dilTerent works — Karttika Purnima or the star Revaii in the month Asvayuja (Paras- 
kara) ; Karttika or Asvayuja (full-moon, according to_Jolly’s translation, Vi.snu) ; 

Karttika or Vaisakha Purnima or Revati in Asvayuja (Asv. Gr. par.) ; the new-moon 
after Phalguna full-moon under the star Revati (Saftkh.). 

The ^nskrit word for marking is ankayati, ankita. 

Curiously enough, the pillar edict is silent about the killing of the cow and the 
ox. In the Rk-sarhhita the kine were freely offered in sacrifice and u.sed as food (i. 61, 

12 ; V. 52. 17 ; vi. 16. 47 ; vi. 28. 4 ; vi. 39. i ; x. 28. 3). In the Ait. Obr. ii. 1.8 the man, 
the horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, are declared to be medhya or fit for sacrifice. 

Traces of this sacrifice and eating survived so late as the Jatakas (145, i, 494 ; 199, ii. 

135 I 438* iii- 538) > recogfnisable in the offering of beef to the Fathers in the 

SrdddAas (Apast ii. 7. 16. 26), and in the offering of an ox to the guest in the Gfhya-sntras 
(San. ii. 15. I ; Asv. i. 24, 30-1 ; Pftrask, i. 3. 26, 7 ; Khadira iv. 4, 17 20; Gobhila iv, 
to. iB-22 ; Hiranyakesin i. 4. 13, 10-13 ; Apastamba, v. 13, 15-16); e/. sat. br. iii. 

4. i. 2. For various reasons, chiefly for her high usefulness, the ideas about cpwkilling 
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Horce. 


changed until ons finds in the Satapatha-brclhmatia “ harm not the inexhaustible wide- 
ruling cow ” (vii. 5. 2. 19), with the dictum that the Adhvaryu should not eat the flesh 
of either the cow or the ox (ib. iii. i. 2. 21 ) ; and the beef-eater is said to be born again 
as a man of art fame (ib., iii. i. 2. 21). In the Pam^a-medha yajna the cow-killer is dedi- 
cated to death. (Vaj. sarii. xxx. 18 ; cf. Taitt. br. iii. 4. i. 16. See also the oldest Dharma- 
sntra (Gaut. xvii. 30), The cow (not ox) has been venerated from the oldest times. The 
cow as goddess Aditi should not be killed (r.^., sarii. viii. 101. 15) : and her worship is 
recognised (Ath. sarii xii. 4. 5}. 

(xxxi) The horse. 

Asvasa lakhave (in all, A. eff.). 

Cf. asm in the Jstakas. ^ 

The horse is known from the very earliest times. It was the vahana of the cars 
of various gods such as varuna (Rg.-s 5 rh. v. 62. 4) sQrya (‘ seven mares,’ ib. i. 50. 9) Asvins 
(ib. I. 117. 2), Indra(ib. ii. 18. ^hari), vaya(«/y«/, (ib. iv. 4b. 3, iv. 48. 4), Agni {rohita, ib. 
iv. 2. 3), soma (‘ mares,’ ib. ix. 86. 37). Rbhus (ib. vii. 48. 1). The a'sva was a generic 
term applied not only to horse, but to other animal-carriers, e.g., ajasva or goats (Rg. 
vi. 55. 4), //.sWrt.v/2 or spotted deer (ib. i. 89. 7). The horse-flesh was taken roasted 
and boiled (ib. v. 162. ii, 13). 

'I'he marking of honses, I suppose, is included in the Gfhya-sQtra references quoted 
aliove under the cow. The Ain 55 in the Ain-i-Akbari describes how the horses were 
branded when received into or is.sued from the imperial stables (Blochrqann I. 139-40). 



Some cwtT&int jPevston Julcsj coUectfifl vn, thp South of I*eTniff ftoni l^rofcs- 

s'ionol, Story-tf'Uor^. 

'Sy Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Sccietnry to the Hoard of Exattiitttrs. 

[Read June 6th, 1906,] 

INTRODUCTORY NOTH. 

The Persians^ like the Arabs, are passionately fond of listening to story-tellers. 
Their stories are highly dramatic, and, though often adorned by fnic quotations from 
their most esteemed writers, generally contain many passages that are, according to 
English, ideas, indecent or immoral. The favourite topic is the wickedness of women. 
That women though "deficient in sense" excel in cunning, is a Muslim axiom. There 
is a tradition that the Prophet said, "I will stand at Hell’s door and the most that 
enter there will be women.” ‘ It is but fair to state that the stories of the depravity of 
women have been composed by men. Arab women say fUi.'l 0 .*^ 

"The cunning of men is greater than the cunning of women," a sentiment fully en- 
dorsed by their Per-sian sisters. 

The following typical stories have been selected from a number, on account of the 
simplicity df their language and tlieir many modem collofiuialisms. They were taken 
down in writing by a Persian with con.siderable difficulty, just as they fell from the lips 
of their professional narrators. Persian story-tellers speak with great fluency and ra- 
pidity ; they cannot dictate slowl}’- : if interrupted they miss the point and become in- 
coherent.* Hence the same story has to be repeated many times before the recorder 
can accurately fill in all the numerous blanks that occur after a first narration. 

The story of the philopena, the first story in this collection, is identical with one 
of the atories in the celebrated Turkish romance of the Qirq translated into 

EngUsh by the late E^ J . W.,Gibb. 

The, following. note on p’rofe.ssional story-tellers has been furni.shed me by Mr. Azoo, 
Arabic 'EastruCtor to the Board of Examiners : — 

, . ‘‘ It would not be inaccurate to say that the professional story-teller is a real educat- 

.ing ageift in countries not blessed with a cheap press, where education is in a backward 

- - , _ , __ 

I Vidt Mathews* '' Vol H Chapter XXII. 

* Dr. N. Annandate teMs me he met with a similar difficulty when attempting^ to photo^jraph some nrrors To quote his own 
words t— 

** In photographing actors and actresses (both Malay and Siamese) in Lower Siam. I found it Imposnible to per.nuade them to 
pose in dramatic attitude.^ or to break off their acting at the wrong moment. Every ' piece ’ formed an organic whole in their 
idea of it» especially a9 rggArds gestures and orchestral accompaniment, and to a less degree as regards word.s, '* gags ” bffi ng fre- 
quently Introduced. ' it was impossible for them to treat ekeh Incident or situation by itself, and even if they could be persuaded 
to stop before ^ proper pause had been reaohed, they were obliged to begin again from the beginning, and were quito unable to 
proceed from the point«*at which the break.hid occurred. Among the Mal.iys. however, dramatic performatires all partake of a 
magical naturq and ^gendlrally commence with a long tnvcN:ation of the Earth Spirit.s, The Patani people believe th.at profes- 
sional story-tellers, who are generally women, are dirceliy inspired by passing spirits, which dive into them.*' Pide also note on 
p. 33» ^OMcicuii Malajtenses, Anthro|k>logy, Part II («). 


Mean* A.S.B. 


jo»8-a0. 
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State. He performs, to a large extent, the double functions of novelist and dramatist ; 
indeed, from his more ready access to the jXMjrer classes, he may be said to come nearer 
to the schoolmaster. Moving about from town to town, and from country to country, 
he contributes in no small degree to the diffusion of education and to the growth of 
intelligence resulting therefrom ; and from his ample stock of choice phrases and 
expressions, to a greater flow of language in the peoples who have the benefit of his 
.services. Hence the almost marvellous fluency of tongue and nimbleness of wit of the 
Persians as a nation ; for the professional story-teller has his headquarters in Persia.* 
In b)gyi>t, too, he has his vogtie. There he is known under different names, from the 
subject of the .story which he makes his forte.* The prime object of the story-teller is, 
no doubt, the diversion and intellectual amusement of the people ; but astute politicians 
did not fail to turn him to their purposes. The first, and still the greatest romance in 
the .Arabic language, the “ Romance of ‘Antar,” was, we are told, written at the instiga- 
tion of the Caliph, to divert the attention of the populace from affairs of state.” 


-<)- 


I. 

THIv vSTORY OF THE PHTI,OPENA.» 

There was in Handar-i ‘Abbas a wise merchant, who had one son named KhwSja 
Ibralilm, an inexperienced lusty youth much inclined to the society of ladies. Now 
this youth had composed a book on the wiles of the women of ‘Abbas! * and was anxious 
to extend and complete this work. Accordingly he said to his father one dajr, " Father, 
I want to see the world ; I want to go to Kirman.” * His father replied, “My son, go 
not to Kirman, for Kirman possesses women so tricky that they can steal away the 


• In l\*r.sia, a story-teller is called a ' or Naqqml ; in Turkish Arabia 0i99a KhwHn. In ^ai^dfid he is (Miidby the 

keeper of the coffee-shop. He is ijencrally of the class of dervishc.s. Sir John Malcolm, In his admlrabldl^* History* of Persia,” 
gives a vivid description of the.se narrators of stories and reciters of verses. We cannot do better than quote hrs offi) words ^ 
when he speaks of the great .skill sometimes attained by the masters of this art. *' They sometimes display so .extraordinary a 
skill,” he says. ” and such varied powers, that wre can hardly believe, while we look orf^their alteQB4 counfenanees and Hsthn to 
their changed tones, that it is the same person, who at one moment tells a plain narrative in hU natural voice, theqapaaks in the 
hoarse and angry tone of offended authority, and next .subdues the passions he has excited by the softest abunds of ‘lefiiiniiie tep- 
derness.” ' * • 

It remains to he added that the Dei veish Seffer of whom ho speaks is in all probability the same person whb'^8 mentioiMd la 
Morler's Hdji Bdbi. . * - V v 

^ Thus *AHtari is one whose chief .stories are based on the romance of 'Antar. Afuhadditk is one who tells storiM generally; 

3 In the Persian or rather the Eastern phtlopeha, the merry thought of a bird i.s broken at a meal by the two pla3rerS, as a"si^ 
that the bargain is concluded. [Boy.s sometimes break a stick or tear a p^ce of paper when* a' merry thei^ght i# not at hilfid.} 
After thi.s the first player that receives any article whatever from the hand of the other, ha« to pay the foi|eit. Tlie uriinier, as 
soon as the article Is taken, must .say, Mara ydd ast turd /ardmush, “ I remember, thou hast forgotten ” ; w simp^, IW M// 
is remembered ” ' ^ ■ a ; • '-'A-- 

In Persia this kind of philopena is called sk jandgk shikattan^ *' breaking the merry thought but In 9ngh4ad and probittijr 
in some parts of Persia a yird as/ ” it is remembered.” * yj* • * 

♦ AbbM*: i?t.c. for Bandar. i ‘Abbfts. 

k The women of Kirroin are noted for their immorality. Local tradition saysthht the Afghalis ooqemoulltdd 
and buffaloes and came. down on the city and captured the women The men of Klrmln petittoned the ^Afghan ehiOf^ Olid the 
women were restored. They had, however, become hopelessly corrupted, and the tricks and Idosenett pf merets aei|tilM 
short sojourn In the Afghan camp have been perpetuated in the daughters. v ; ^ ■ 
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yolk of an egg from amidst the white. ’’ The sou replied. “ Don’t be alarmed, father, 
but make the arrangements for my journey.” 

The father made the arrangements. There were present four experienced mer- 
chants ; so placing his son’s hand in theirs he said, ” Never get separated for a moment 
from my son, especially in Kirrnan, for that city possesses women full of wile.” They 
replied, “ Set your mind at rest.” So they took their goods and departed from ‘AbbasI 
and in time reached the city of Kirman. On the march Khwaja Ibrahim went no- 
where without informing his companions, nor was he ever allowed to go anyw'here 
alone. After unloading their gcx)ds in the caravansera of Kirman they went to the 
bath. Here we will leave them, while I say a few words about the wife of Khwaja 
SaTd, a merchant. 

The evening previous to this the lady was dining with her husband , when lifting 
up a merry thought from the dish and turning to her husband she said, ” Let us have 
a philopena — the forfeit what you plea.se” (i.e., anything the loser may choo.se). Her 
husband agpreed, and they broke the merry thought. 

In the morning the husband rose and went off to his office in the caravansera. The 
lady gazed fixedly at her heel ‘ while thousands of wiles taught her l)y her mother came 
into her head, for said she, "I must to-day win this philopena.” Veiling herself with 
the veil of deceit she left her home and went off to the bazar. By chance she hajjpened 
to pass the entrance of the bath just as ^waja Ibrahim was coining out in <*ompany 
with his merchants. From his api^earance she saw that he was a fine and sturdy youth 
so she just showed him a little of her face from under her veil. Now as soon 
as the eyes of ^waja Ibrahim lighted on the lady, the reins of restraint went out 
of his hands. Giving his merchants the slip he made off and followed the lady, 
till she came to her own door and entered, ^waja Ibrahim was left standing on 
the outside. As he had no excuse for entering, he went and sat by the edge of a 
stream near by, and taking out his book began to read. Presently the lady went on 
to the roof : her eyes fell on Khwaja Ibraliim and she recognised him as the youth she 

seen coming out of the bath. She called to him from the r<K>f, “ Young man, 
what is that book in your hand ? ” I^waja Ibrahim replied, ” This book is called 
the ‘Wiles of Women,’ and I have myself composed it.” “Oh! said the lady, 
"get up and come in. I’ll teach you more about the wiles of women than ever your 

book can." 

Now Khwaja Ibrahim was just longing for this. He entered the house and sat 
down iU thT^est chamber. The lady rose, laid the table and got everything ready for 
a carouse, and then sitting by his side began to take wine. Then Khwaja Ibrahim 
recited a couplet, and drained a glass, and put his arm round the lady’s neck, and kissed 
her a few times on the cheek. Just then a noise of knocking came from the street door. 
The lady called out from the ^5/5r, " Who is knocking at the door ? ” Her husband’s 
Voice replied out from outside, " Get up ; come, and open the door to me.” lObwaja 
Ibrihtm on hearing the voice said, " Who is on the other side of the door ?” The 


1 yidf note 10, page 396. 
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lady said, “ My husband.” The colour fled from Khwaja Ibrahim’s cheeks. Seizing 
the lady’s skirt with both hands, he said, “ I throw myself on your mercy ; I’m a stran- 
ger. If your husband .sees me he’ll kill me. Hide me somewhere.” The lady rose, 
and opening a large chest containing clothes, removed the contents, saying, “Young 
man, come, get inside. My husband will eat his breakfast and then depart. I will 
then come and let you out.” The ladj'^ dosed and locked the chest and then went and 
opened the door and admitted her hu.sband. 

The husband came in and saw that his wife had made everything ready for a feast, 
and had changed her clothes and adorned herself. “ Woman,” said he, “ for whom 
have you made ready this feast ? ” Husband,” said she, “ I had a guest.” “ Who was 
your guest ? ” said he. 'J'he lady said, “ This morning I went to the bazar and I saw a 
good-looking youth : I slu)wed him my face and returned home. I then went on 
to the roof and saw the same y<3uth sitting by the stream. I called him in. This feast 
was ft>r him. VV'e drank a few cups of wine and he snatched a kiss or two. Then 
you honoured us by arriving and knocking at the door. The youth besought me 
to hide him somewhere from you. I thought to myself that if I hid him in the 
stable he might run away from me, so I hid him in that chest and locked the lid. 
As for the rest you are my husband : kill him if you hke ; spare liim if you think 
fit ; do just as you please.” 

The merchant became purple with rage and screamed out, “ Rise and fetch my dag- 
ger that I may sever his head frotn his body.” The lady rose and laid the dagger at her 
husband’s feet. He said, ” And the key — where’s that ? ” The lady felt under the 
matting and produced the key and placed it in her husband’s hand, at once ex- 
claiming, ‘ ‘ I rememlier, thou forgetest,” and began snapping her fingers and dancing. The 
merchant thought she had planned the whole story as a trick to win the philopena : he 
dtished the key on the floor, .seized his cloak and rushed out of the house. The lady ran 
to the window and shouted after him down the street, “ My dear, I shan’t accept from 
you a forfeit that’s cheap.” 

The lady then opened the chest, and behold ! the youth had fainted. So she lifted 
him out, sprinkled his face with rose water and revived hinic^ His eyes began to wander 
round the room a^i he asked, “ Where is your husband ? All I possess I will give you, if 
you get me out of this house alive. ” “ Yovmg man,” said the lady, “ what hashappened 
to you ? 1 was merely talking with my husband. Why did you get afraid ? ” The 

youth said, ” From your talk with your husband I fainted.” She answered, “ It was 
all a trick of mine to get rid of my husband, so that you and I might be alone together.”' 
jyiwaja Ibrahim said, ” VV^oman, what can I give you to let me go flee ? ” She said, 

” Write me a bond for a hmidred tumans and I’ll get you out safe. I will come to your 
t)flice door later and get the money.” Khwaja Ibrahim agreed, wrote the bond, 
sealed ‘ it, and handing it to the lady, left the house and returned to the caravansera. 

His companions at once jjerceived that he was upset. One of them smarter than 
the rest said, “ Khwaja Ibrahim ! Is everything all right ? Where have you been ? 


* Muslims have seals with their names engraved on them; they seal documents ; they do not sign them. 
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Come, tell the truth.” ^waja Ibrahim then related the whole story in detail. One 
of his companions said, “ Khwaja Ibrahim ! If the woman comes with the bond, say 
nothing at all, but just give her the hundred tiimans. If to-morrow I don’t get back 
that hundred tiimans from her, with her own consent, together with three huiulred 
more, I’m no man.” 

While they were thus talking the lady came to the caravansera. Wiwaja Ibrahim 
got up and gave her a bag containing a hundred tutnuns and took back his bond, and the 
lady departed well pleased. 

Next morning early ^waja Ibrahim’s companion said to him, ” Cet up, come and 
point out to me that woman’s house.” So Ibraliim and his friend started an<l arrived 
at the door, ^waja Ibrahim hid in a corner while his companion knocked. A negre.s.s 
came to the door and opening it saw that there was a merchant* there. What 
do you want ? ” slie asked. ” Kindly,” said he, ” represent to your mistress that a mer- 
chant has something to say to her.” The girl carried the message, and the lady jnitting 
her head-dress on her head came behind the door. The merchant greeted her and said, 
“Tady, yesterday I heard from my companion a description of your glorious beauty, so 
I have brought with me these hundred tumatts y merely to view your face and de]?art. 
The lady took the hundred tumans and then showed him her face. 

The merchant and Khwaja Ibrahim returned to the caravansera and, taking ano- 
ther hundred tumans , returned to the lady’s door and knocked. The lady came to the 
door and opened it. The merchant .said, “lam that merchant who paid a hundred 
tumans to view your face. I have a hundred more, and want just two kisses from your 
cheek in exchange.” The lady said to herself, “ What more profitable way of getting 
money is there than this ? ” She took tlie hundred tumans ami let the merchant take 
two kisses. The merchant and ^i\yaja Ibrahim returned, got another hundred tumans, 
and came and knocked again at the door. The lady answered the knock, l^iwaja 
Ibrahim concealed himself in the entrance hall,^’ so that the lady could not see him, but 
the merchant entered the house .saying, “ I am that merchant who gave you a hundred 
tiimnns to view your face and another hundred for two kisses. I have with me 
another hundred tumans which I wiU give you on a certain condition.” The lady 
reolied “ WeU there’s no great harm in that.” She took the money hnd entered her 

room. 


So he got back the three hundred tumans he had given her that day and three hun- 
dred beside them. , , r 

The lady could not resist coming in the morning to the door of the caravansera to 

see the merchant. He began to rate her soundly, “ You thought to yourself,” said he, 
“ that you were wily ? You locked my friend in a box and got a hundred tumans out 
of him merely to show how tricky and wily you were } You didn’t guess that there 

I HU tmaU tagri kamar-hand, and db-dast (or long tight cloak with tight sleeve.) would proclaim him a merchant. 

* Dilin, the entrance or hall, U between the outer door opening on to the street, and the inner door leading into the court- 
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are those in this world wilier than you.” The lady understood that what had happened 
was the work of the first young merchant and went off to her home. Then the mer- 
chants loaded up and leaving Kirman returned to Bandar-i ‘Abbas to the father of 
Wiwaja Ibrahim, to whom they related the whole adventure. The father turned to his 
.son and said, ” My .son, did I not tell you that the women of Kirman are deeply wily, 
but you gave no ear to me ? Had your companions not been with you, you would 
either have died in that chest, or else have lost all that you possessed.” The son saw 
that a mere man can fathom naught of the deceit of women, and that the wiser a man 
is the less he knows of the subject. Out of conceit with himself, he erased his treatise on 
the wiles of women and cast it from him.* 

o 

II. 

THE THREE COMPANIONS. 

The Adven- Three friends joined together to go somewhere or other and, by swindles, to try to 

SeSd-WdL* obtain a livelihood. One had a thin beard,* one had a scald head, and one was an opium- 
smoker. .\11 three went to Isfahan. There they cast lots amongst themselves to see 
who should first try his hand. By chance the lot fell on Scald-head. He went 
out and found himself outside a cook-shop. There he stood thinking, for he owned 
not a single farthing. He said to himself, ” I’ll go in and get a full meal. At the worst 
I shall get a good drubbing.” So he dashed into the shop and calling to the cook’s 
mate said, “ Hie ! go and bring such and such dishes,” for, said he to himself, " as I 
am to get a beating let me at least have a. really good meal.” He tucked up his 
sleeves and sat down at his ease to eat. When he had finished, the head * of the 
shop came and asked for payment. Scald-head began to look hither and thither 
when, by chance, his eyes lighted on the cash-receipts box and he saw that there was 
one gold coin in it. “Oh man!” said he, “haven’t I just paid you a sovereign? 
Give me my change. Do you want to swindle me ? ” The head saw that the aspect 
of affairs was bad. He seized Scald-head with one hand by the collar, ,Mid with 
the other by the throat, and carried him to the wall, an^ banged his head against it 
till it began to bleed. As soon as Scald-head saw this he began to sham violet injuries 
and cried out, “ Help I I’m attacked ! I’m killed I I’m robbed I ” It chanced that the 
Chief of the Police was passing by. When he saw this state of affairs he asked what had 
happened. Scald-head pulled himself forward and said, “ Oh master I I. tcg)k a 
meal, and tendered him a sovereign, and now I want my change. This fdlpw has beat- 
en me and broken my head. It [the sovereign] is still in his cash-box.” “Ihe chief of 


I A Persian manuscript is said to exist called the '* Wtlea of Women/* probably a tranilatioo from the Arabic. I« htMfem, 
failed to obtain a copy in Persia, being assured that Uie work no longer existed, as the original had been destroyed., as explained In 

the conclusion ot ‘his tale. 

Kiisa, adj., generally translated ' thin-beard/ is one with a beard on the chin only, like a Chinaman, the side whiskers being 
either absent or sparse. *l/mar is said to have had this delect. A Hsa Ir generally compared to a hd^gont. This opposite to 
kiisa is f^sh-pahn ; vulgarly rtsh^ekapa. Tip^fish or fi$k~gappA Is ** thickly bedrddd ; whhr k beard/* / 

^ Ustdd may mean either the owner of the shop or the manager. 
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the Police seized the head, and gave him a sounding box on the ear, saying, " Bastard ! 
do you take people’s sovereigns and beat them too?” He then tum^ to Scald- 
head and said. As to what you have eaten, don’t pay for it ; consider it an exchange 
for the beating you got. Here is your sovereign ; take it and be off.” Scald-head 
seized the money and disappeared from view. He came to his companions and casting 
down the sovereign exclaimed, ” Ah, you sons of dogs ! * here are my earnings. To- 
morrow it will be your turn : you must then go and display your cunning.” 

The next day the lot fell on the opium-smoker, so he agreed to go off and ‘ make ' Th* Advtm- 
something. He rose early and exclaimed, “ O God ! what cheatery can I devise to get o^Tum.**** 
hold of some money so that my c'ompanions may not abuse me ? ” Casting his cloak 
over one shoulder he went out and wandered from street to street, till at length he met 
a woman who said to him, ” Man ! are you not a stranger hereabouts ? ” He said, ” Yes, 
sister ; I am a stranger ; I do not know my way about.” She said, ” Will you come with 
me to the house of the Qazt and give me a divorce ? * I will pay you ten tumans.” He 
said, ” Willingly, sister, come along ; you go ahead, I will follow.” To earn the money 
he went with the woman to the QazVs house. When he entered he saw a venerable 
QSzi with a thick beard and an enormous turban seated reading to himself. The opium- 
smoker greeted him and said, ” Oh Qazi ! this is my wife. I don’t want her. Grant me 
a divorce.” The Qad said, ” Oh man ! why art thou divorcing this woman ? ” He re- 
plied, ” This wife is no use to me. Without permission .she gads about, and a wife that 
gads about without the permission of her husband is of no use to him.” The Qafi saw 
the matter admitted of no alternative, so he began to read the formula of divorce. When 
the divorce was complete, the woman called the man aside and produced an infant from 
her bosom ’ and said, ” Here, hold it, till I come outside and pay you your money.” The 
opium-smoker took the baby in his arms and went out to the corner of the street, and 
stood there waiting for the woman. When he saw that the woman did not turn up to 
take her child, he went back to the house of the Qazl and said, ” Oh Qafi ! where has 
the woman gone whom I divorced?” The Qazl replied, “Fellow! you divorced her. 

How , do I know what’s become of her ? You know where .she lives : go and find her.” 

The child is now in thp arms of the opium-smoker. He is hungry, the child is 
hungry ; he wanders from street to street. At one time he says to It, “ Who is your 
father ? ” at another, “ Where is your mother gone that you .should have fallen to my 
lot ?” At last he decided to leave the infant in a quiet corner and to make off. He 
came to a dila pidated mosque. By chance someone had, only the day before, left a 
fnu pdljng in this spot, and the attendant of the mosque was consequently on the watch. 

He saw someone approach very stealthily, take a child from under his cloak, place it 
on the ground, and hurry away. The servant ran after him calling out, “ Oh son of a 
bumt-father ! whence are you bringing these fatherless foundlings to foist on ns ? ” He 
seized him, gave him a sound thrashing and then put in his arms both the infants, i.e., 


^ L/lfis ollAo t»l«yfally address each other Pidar-uig, etc. No offence ts meant. 

^ by his personating the husband the woman could get a wrftten deed of divorce that would enable her to marry again. 
I Womem when they go out, always wear a cAdder, and this would cocnpletely conceal the infant. 
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the one left the day before and the one just brought, and giving him a slap or two on 
the back of the neck said, “ Cuckold ! be off. Don’t let me catch you near here again — 
mind.” 

The opium-fellow, with two babies in his arms, wanders about the streets. He slaps 
the children and exclaim.s, “ Oh children of bumt-fathers ! Have you to-day fallen to my 
lot to bring ruin on me ? ” At length he arrived at an old mined bath. There placing 
the children on the ground he began to make off at a run. Someone happened to be 
.sitting there and saw all this, and calling out " Son of a burnt father ! Bastard ! Whence 
have you brought these babies and left them here ? ” began to hurry after him. Away 
run the two, the opium-smoker ahead and the other after him. The opium-smoker 
spied an open door and dashed in to hide.' Inside he found a flight of steps ; in 
fear of his life, he mounted and sat down half way up, exclaiming to himself, “ O God ! 
now they are coming to force these children back into my arms.” He heard someone 
knock. ‘‘ Oh,” he exclaimed, ” here they are. What on earth am I to do ? ® I do not 
know where to flee.” A negress came to the door and opened it to a smartly-dressed 
youth, who said to her, “ (io, tell your mistre.ss that so and so, who saw you in su ch 
and such a place,^ and there made an appointment with you, has come.” 

When the negress carried the message to the mistress, the latter said, " Take him 
upstairs till I come.” The negress returned to the youth and said to him, ” Kindly come 
upstairs. My mistress will come in a moment.” When the opium-smoker heard the 
youth mounting the stairs, he hurried off and hid in a back room on the upper storey. 
The youth mounted and, after a minute or so had elapsed, the opium-smoker saw a 
finely-dressed and bejewelled lady come up the stairs. The two entered a room and 
began to embrace and kiss. The opium-smoker who was peeping through the door saw 
all this. 

While they were thus engaged the husband of the lady arrived. The negress, who 
w'as on the watch to warn her mistress of intruders, ran up and said, ” Mistress ! Mer<gr 
on us, the master has come ! ” The lady rose in agitation and said to her lover, ” Dear, 
go into that back room and hide.” When the opium-smoker heard this, he hastily got 
into one of two large jars that were there.* Then the lover £nme in, got into the other jar 
and hid. The husband came upstairs. " Wife !” said he, ” what are you doing here ? ” 
She said, “ I’m sweeping and cleaning. What can I do ? — this girl does not do her work 
thoroughly.” The girl said, “Ah master ! you little know all what my mistress does and 
the anxiety she suffers.” The husband said, ” I have brought a quantity of flour ; store 
it in these jars here.” The lad5' answered, ” This jar is broken ; a mouse too died in it 
a few days ago.* Put the flour in that other jar.” (The lady knew in which jar her 
lover was concealed.) 

The lady and the girl then brought the bags of flour to the other jar and poured 

I Opium-smokers arc short-winded 

^ *• What ashes shall I pour on my head ? ” 

The story-teller substitutes “such and such ” for the names given by the youth. 

♦ The paxtu would be the natural place for such jars. 

•'> It would therefore be najis “ unclean ** and unfit for use, and being earthenware it could not be purified. 
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them into it. The opium-fellow, with his hand over his mouth and nostrils, kept pressing 
the flour down under him : as fast as the women poured in the flour he trampled it down. 

All of a sudden the jar burst, and the ill-starred opium-smoker fell out .smothered 
in white flour. At first tliey thought he was a jinn. All were startled. The husband 
smd, “Unmannerly fellow I Whence came you hither and what do you want ? ” The 
fellow said, “I came in company with my master.’’ “ W'hich particular dog happens- 
to be your master “ He is in that jar.’’ Now the lady begins to stare. Her husband 
lifted a pick and banged it in the middle of the jar. Out came another buck-man. The 
husband said, “Dash, dash, dash!* Now where have you come from?’’ The 
lover chap said, “ I lost my way and came into the house. I thought someone would 
guide me. You arrived behind me, so through fear I came here for shelter.’’ The 
husband and lover gripped eacli other by the throat and hair, and began to bang and 
belabour each other with all their might. In the midst of 'the confusion off went our 
opium-smoker. Outside he shook off the flour. “ Oh Ood I ’’ said he, “ to-day thou 
hast given, me a strange portion for daily bread.’’ He was just going to cross over the 
str^t when he sniffed the savour of sweet cakes. Hunger overcame him and he said 
toliimself, “ Come, let me enter this hou.se. If I get a beating I don’t care a curse ; 

I shall, at least get something to cat.’’ He entered. He .saw a woman sitting there 
with a youth by her side, and she was at the same time kissing and cuddling and bak- 
ing br^d. The woman’s lover exclaimed, “Ass of a fellow I dost thou enter people’s 
houses without permission ? Be off, or I’ll break your head.’’ Whilst he was .speaking 
the;. woman’s husband entered saying, “Oh yes, how nice! People are all saying my 
wife is a light-skirt. I did not believe them. Now I have proof. Oh you .shrew I 
pray, for whom are you baking cakes ? Now I know you have lovers.’’ The woman 
answered, "It’s for these poor strangers* just arrived. They have no acquaintances 
in this city.” 

. Th of the opium-smoker had been fastened on the cakes, and he was anxious 
to get hold of th «*m and go off. He said to the husband, “ Man 1 you have a rare and 
noble wife. May you never lose her.” Saying this he began to gather up the cakes. 

By a gesture the woman ask;ed him where he was carrying them. He signalled back, 

“ KeaP'^^ce ! I’ll keep them with me till your husband goes away.’** Carrying the 
cakas in Ws arms he very slowly backed away till he reached the door, when he made 
H,%ha^^ed to his companions and said, “ Hie, you rascals!* I have endured 
many dangers to get these cakes. To-morrow it is the turn of Thin-beard.” The 
latter replied, “ Very well ; to-night let me rest, to-morrow I’ll tell you what trick 
rUpUy.” 

• Thin-beard rose early and said to his friend, “ Take me to the Takht-i-FiUM, lay Thin- 
me'*dbwn ih a bier, and draw a sheet over my face. Do one of you sit at my head and k&m's 
one at my feet, and cease not slapping your heads and faces and wailing, 'Alas my poor 

1 FulAn/ulin thuda^ lit. " You who have become so and so” : a polite substitute for a filthy torrent of abuse.' 

• To bolp atrongm Is a meritorious act. 

• Ift. ** Ignoble.” A father will say to his small son, Ay chi shaiianat mi-huHt, *• What mischief are you 

up to, naughty boy . 
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father ! Alas luy poor father ! ' ' P>ery passer-by will certainly contribute something.” 
The companions acted as instructed, and in no long time a good sum of money was col- 
lected. By chance a Government official happened to be passing by. looking atten- 
tively he heard * the dead man in the bier demanding an account and saying to his 
comrades, “ Oh, you sons of dogs ! How much have you collected ? ” The official 
said to himself, ” Oh earners of iniquity ! * No man am I if I do not put you alive into 
the grave.” He then came opposite the bier and said, ” I am appointed by the Govern- 
ment to wash, shroud and bury with my own hands every stranger that happens to die 
here.” Then turning to his men he said, ” Boys ! take the bier on your shoulders. 
To the entreaties and supplications of Scald-head and Opium-smoker, who repre- 
•sented that they had collected sufficient money and would themselves bury the body, 
and who besought him not to trouble himself, the official turned a deaf ear. He had 
the bier lifted and carried to the dead-house* and there he dismissed his men. He then 
took out the corpse and laid it on the washing plank. While washing it he gave it 
several blows on the ribs with his fist : ” Bastard ! ” * said he, “ what sort of a corpse are 
you , asking an account ? ’ ’ Thump him as he v/ould the corpse put up with it all, and 
uttered not a sound. Scald-head and Opium-smoker now arrived and came to the 
door of the washing-house, entreating and supplicating him saying, ” Oh sir I What art 
thou doing with our dead ? We will ourselves attend to his obsequies.” The official 
turned round to shut the door on them, when Thin-beard, seeing his back turned, 
stretched out a hand, seized a handful of the Italvd* crammed it in his mouth and 
gulped it down. The official seeing the corpse had eaten some halv'5 exclaimed, All 
right, you spawn of Satan ! I know how to deal with you.” He then seized him and 
ducked him in the tank in which the corpses are washed. Thin-beard took the oppor- 
tunity to swallow a mouthful or two of water and again gave himself up to shamming 
dead. The official saw that things were difficult. He seized him, struck him, kicked 
him in the ribs, exclaiming, “ Son of a wanton mother ! • A rare corpse are you ! I know 
you ate the halva, and swallowed some water.” By this time it had become dark, and the 
official having dismissed all his attendants is at a loss what to do. Suddenly he hears 
the ivhis whis of whispering outside.* He gave ear and Heard some one say, Let ua 
go into the deacf-house : it is quiet there and we can there divide our loot without inter- 
ruption . ” It became clear that they were a band of robbers ** that had attacked and 
robbed a caravan. In fear of his life, the Government official dashed into the bier and 


^ doe.s not mean ” ill-used " ; in nsp m'lulnm ast (m.c.) *’ this horse is quiet.* 

< Did • saw ” 

■’* Haram luqma or hnrtim tnshii or karim fdiwdr iiccordiii|* to some menns, ** one who subsists bjr unlawful msMis , accord- 
ing to otheis, “ one to whom it is unlawful to give food " ; a third interpretation is. “ one born of S fsthor Who CSrnS hls liviug by 
unlawful means.** 

* Afurda-^dna vulg. for 

“ Son an impotent father ” and hence “ bastard.*’ 

8 yide page 403, note 7 . 

1 Halvd produce.** thirst. 

^ The implication being that he is not the son of his father. 

• i.e., outside the w.-ill of the dead-house. 

10 The robbers would be a band of villagers or city-folk who, by day, would be engaged in peaceful occupaCidAs. 
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lay down close, by Tliin-beard.* The thieves entered, and seeing two corpses pushed 
them aside and sat down. A sword happened to be part of the loot. One of the tliieves 
said, “ This falls to my share.” Another said, ‘‘ No ; whoever can cut this corpse in two 
with one blow will have a right to the sword.” A third got up, rolled up his sleeves and 
said, ‘‘ I’m the man for this job ; I’ll cut l)oth in two with one blow.” 

The official now whispered to Thin-beard, who was lying close to the bier, Hie 
comrade ! You’ll be killed yourself and you’ll get me killed : d<> something.” Sud- 
denly Thin-beard rose from the washing plank clapping his hands, and shouted out, 
“Oh ye dead! rise and seize the living I ” The official sprang up from the bier and 
cried out, ” Seize them, strangle them ! ” When the thieves saw the dead rise they left 
their loot and fled. 

Afterwards the thieves consulted together deciding that the dead would not 
carry off the booty and that some one ought to go and see what had happened. One 
came forward and said that he would go and see whether the dead had departed or not. 
Thin-beard looked out and saw one of the thieves approaching : he went and hid behind 
the door. As soon as the thief t)ut his head inside to see whether the dead had gone or 
not, Thin-beard snatched off the thief’s cap, saying to one of the dead, ” This is your 
farthing share.”* The thief ran off and returned to his comrades and .said, “ Friends! 
there are so many ‘ deaders ’ there, that of our loot the .share of each amounts to only 
a farthing. One had not got his share, so my cap was taken to make it up.” The 
thieves all vanished. 

In the morning Thin-beard said to the officer, ” Come, let us be friends and divide 
the spoil.” Thin-beard took his share, and went to his companions and related what 
had happened. — And now good-bye, my tale is done. 


Ill, 

THE SHIRAZ SWINDLE. 

There were two companions who came to Isfahan to peqjetrate sSame paying swin- 
dle and they were citizens of Shiraz.* Each of them had three hundred tumans in cash. 
One of them with his money came to the shop-door of a certain cloth-seller and struck 
up an acquaintance with him. They entered into conversation. The cloth-seller said 
to his shop assistant, ” Walk this gentleman’s horse about.” The man took the horse 
and the money, and disappeared. In a short time the master of the man that had taken 
away the horse and money, made some excuse and shut up his shop and went his way. 
The new-comer was left where he was, lost and bewildered. Suddenly he spied a woman 
with a bundle on her head coming out of the bath. She addres.sed him and said, ” Carry 


i The kusa would be on the low #ashing*tablc, and the bier would b.‘ n the ground. 
* Vidi page 403, note 2. 
k Vide page 403, note 4. 
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this bundle for me to my house.” Now this woman was the wife of the owner of the 
shop. The two quickly reached the woman’s house. There they spread a feaSt;* 
They were thus engaged when the shop-keeper came and knocked at the door. They 
skipped apart and the woman quickly rolled the man up in some matting and put -him 
in an adjoining room. The owner entered and came into the guest-chamber. Hs saw 
that his wife looked disturbed and said, ” \^Trat has happened to you ? ” " Nothing,” 

she said, " Tm just worried about house matters.” The man smoked and went out. 
The stranger then came out of the matting and made up for deferred enjoyment.- It 
was settled that the woman should give him a himdred iunians and a suit of fine clothes. 
The man went off and at last found his way to the shop of the cloth merchant, -and 
greeted him and said, " You took my money ; well, God has given me money . T have 
arranged to go every day and visit such and such a woman who lives in such and Such a 
quarter and get a himdred tumans and a suit of clothes.” The merchant said, "Oh you! 
if you go to-morrow, will you take me too ? ” The man replied, " Yes, certainly I wfll ; 
I’m no niggard.” The next day arrived. The man came and- passed by the shopdtwr. 
of the cloth-seller and said, " Come along ; get up and let us go- there.” Sa3dng this, 
he went on ahead. By the time the merchant had closed his ^op, the lover of 'the 
woman had reached her house. Just as he was greeting her, the owner arrived and 
knocked. Again the woman rolled her lover up in the bedding. The husband came^in, 
but though he searched everywhere he failed to find his wife’s lover. Mu<^ disturbed 
he went out of the house. The lover came out of the bedding and had a good time. 
Again the woman gave her lover a hundred tiimans and sent him away. The main came 
to the shop and said to the cloth-seller, " Why did you stay away ? I went to -the house 
of the lady. Her cuckold of a husband came but did not see me there,” The cloth- 
.seller adjured him saying, " You must swear to take me with you to-morrow when you 
go. ” To-morrow came. The man came near the shop, and made a sign for the shop- 
keeper to get up and accompany him. Having done this he went on ahead. He entered 
the house and saw that his mistress had just come out of the tank.® While they 
were conjugating the verb amo, amas, the husband arrived and banged the knocker on 
the door.“ The woman jumped up and rolling and pushing'Jier lover crammed him into 
the milksafe and hauled it up.* Her husband entered. The woman-got him tosit down 
exactly underneath the milksafe and then sat by his side. She saw that part Of the per- 
son of her lover was visible from underneath the milksafe and wi^ed to ^mcdce/dUPt 
conceal himself better, so she took up a tambourine from, the niche (shelf) end. begsn, to 
sing this song to her husband: — * * * * * . * f *®i Accord- 

ingly the man began to move, when the cord of the safe snapped and down .he 
came on the husband’s head. The woman jumped up in great ; concern... apd 
closed her husband’s eyes with kisses and fondlings, while her lover gently crawlpd 


1 Majlis ch'dah ; there is always an idea of wine-drinking in such expressions. 

I r., the tank with a fountain found in the courtyard of most Persian houses. 

The street doors of many Persian houses have knockers 

♦ The milksafe is suspended from a hook in the ceiling and pulled up, by a cgrd» out of the reach orcits. 

• These lines are nonsense. 
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•away and hid in an adjoining room. There he remained till the husband went out. 
The inan then went to the husband’s shop and narrated all the details of his adventure. 
The cloth-seller said, Oh you ! I adjure thee by thy manly mou.staches ‘ to take me with 
yon when you go to-morrow, so that I too may see the fun.” The man said, ” Certainly, 
I- agree.” The next morning he came to the sho|( and said, “Get up, let us go.” 
Sa3dng this he went on ahead and left the cloth merchant to follow. The lover 
knocked and entered the house. The woman had now spent all the money she 
"had, so she said - to her lover, “ You must to-day go into this tank * and I will cover 
your -head with a gourd.* I have made some changal* and I and my husband will eat 
this together. We will make bets and throw the stones at the gourd.” The man strip- 
ped and concealed himself in the water. The husband arrived and knocked at the door. 
The woman opened and together they entered.® The woman then placed the changal 
in front of her husband and invited him to eat, displaying a thousand feminine airs 
and graces. She lifted up a date stone and looking at the gourd said, “ I’ll shoot at 
■»that. If I hit it. I’ll win ten tumans from you.” The man said, “ No, I will shoot.” 
The woman said, “ Certainly ; but if you do not hit, you’ll lt)se, .so look out.” The 
cloth-seller put the stone in his finger® and shot. He missed, for the lover could .see 
ffbrh inside the gourd, and moved his head aside, so that the stone missed . The husband 
had three or four shots and the lover made them all miss. 

' ' Having lost forty tumans he left in disgust and went to his shop. The man, the 
stranger, again went to the shop door of the cloth-seller and said, “ I congratulate you.’ 
I have finished my business for I have received a sum equal to the value of the horse 
a^d the cash I Ibst with it. What a fool of a man is that husband ; he is more foolish 
it^ban his wife.’’ " The cloth-seller .said, “ Relate all this before a witness and I will pay 
yoll.’* (You must know that the wife of thecloth-.seller wasthe sister of the Mujtahid'* 
pf that district.) The man replied, “ Wliy not ? ” The cloth-seller invited all the 
learned men and divines, and the local gentry, to meet in the house of a neighbour, and 
he includ^ed in the invitation the Mujiahid who was his brother-in-law, and said to his 
wife’s lover, “ Now relate it all.” The stranger began to tell the tale. Some one went 
tp the woman and told her t>hat such and such a man was in the house^of such and such 
a nei ghb our, relating a story about her. The woman jmt on her chadar and went on 
“^e Tock and watched the prpceedings through a .small sky-light. She recognized her 
lover Mid saw tha,t he was telling all that had happened and had reached the point 
'Wnere Tier husband was shooting at the gourd. She had a small mirror in her breast. 

•. 1 

i X common oath amongst the lower orders. 

, TJlo waUr was probably vary green and opaque. 

• Perhaps an empty gourd used as a receptacle for rice, etc. 

4 Pul# page 404, note 1 1 . 

• I.# entered the t.Mr which would be open to the courtyard and would overlook the tank. 

• He would place it on the tip of the middle finger of one hand ; the finger would then be used at a spring, being pulled 
bade by the other hand and then released suddenly. 

1 Said ironifally. 

t Womm are su^osed to be deficient in sense. 

• MuitMd, a divine of high rank. 
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She took it out and held it to the sun and cast the reflection on to the face of her lover. 
He looked up and saw the woman scratching her face.* The lover understood the signal 
and added these words “ When suddenly I awoke out of my dream.” Those present said 
to him, ‘‘ Did all these things happen to you in a dream ? ” The man said, ” Certainly. 
Do such things happen in real life ? ”* The assembly got up and thrashed the doth- 
seller. “ KfTeminate creature ! ” said they, “ ^^^ly did you tell these lies ? Why did 
you make these false and silly charges against your wife ? ” An order was issued for 
the cloth-seller to be impaled, ® and after the legal period of four months and ten days^ 
the woman was married to the stranger, and he had by her, in a few years, five children — 
two girls and three boys. And now my tale is told. 


IV. 

STORY OF MUHAMMAD JA'FAR. 

Once ui>on a time there was a servant. One day his master sent him to a distant 
village to collect certain dues. Before he reached his destination the sky became 
overcast ; night and a snow-storm overtook him. He was lost in the midst of the 
desert and knew not what to do, when suddenly the notes of a comet struck on his ear 
coming somewhere from his right. 

He turned and went in the direction of the sound when the rolling of a hand-drum 
also reached him, and a few steps further on, the outline of a fort loomed in view. The 
.snow fell thicker, and he had lost all trace of his whereabouts. He went to the gate, 
pulled his horse through it, and found himself in a street ; a few steps further on, he came 
to a great door. He pushed open the door and pulled in the horse after him. Search- 
ing in his pocket he produced his pipe and tobacco pouch, and striking a match saw by 
its light that he was in a large outhouse containing mangers and a store of chopped 
straw. Thanking Ood that his horse would not go himgjry, he tied it up to a manger 
and cast before It a quantity of straw. ” If,” said he to Iiimself, “ I go in search of a 
dinner, some one is certain to come and steal the bit and stirrups. Well, I shan’t die 
of hunger in one night.” So saying he mounted the platform of the outhouse, ^ook 
his felt to remove the snow, covered himself with it, and putting the horse’s nose-bag 
under his head, fell asleep. A little later he became aware that some one, a woman, had 
put her head inside the door and had called ” Muham Ja'far ” three times. Said he to 
himself, ” Muham J a‘ far must be the husband, or the brother, or the soil of this woman. 
Certainly she has brought some pilo * or something of the kind to give him secretly. 


1 Fm/# page 405, note 3. 

^ t.e., ‘ you had not courage to speak the truth but fabricated these lies to get a divorce.' 

9 The punishment for qa^f^ or falsely accu.sing a married woman of adultery, is 80 stripes. 
♦ Vide page 405, note 4. 

& Pilo is rice cooked with butter, meat and spices : Chulo is rice only, cooked with butter. 
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I’d better answer her and get hold of the eatables.” Accordingly he called out, ” Yes.” 
The woman came forward, mounted the platform and putting her arm around the man’s 
neck said, ” May I be thy sacrifice ! Hast thou brought the shoes and the 
chintz ? ” The man was at a loss what to say. He thought that if he said ” No ” 
the woman might not give him the food. He therefore answered, ” Yes ; I’ve 
brought them ; they are at home; in the morning I’ll give them to you.” When 
the man rose she said to him, ” Muham Ja’far ! I adjure thee to give me the 
shoes early as I want to wear them at the wedding.” The man replied, “ Lady, excuse 
me ; I’m not Muham Ja'far. I am HajI Husain of Isfahan.” The woman exclaimed, 
” I’ll play hell with you,” and, putting both hands on the stable door, she .shrieked out 
” Thieves ! thieves ! ” three times. People with sticks in their hand came hurriedly 
towards the stable from the house where the festivities ‘ were taking place, and the man 
saw that if they caught him it would be all up with him. Suddenly with both hands 
he gave the woman a push and .sent her flying into the garden on to the soft snow, and 
escaping outside made for the gateway of the fort. The gate was locked. He was in 
fear of his life ; suddenly he espied .some steps in a corner of the covered gateway. He 
mounted the steps and found himself in an upper room. Sitting down in a corner he 
watched the door of the stable below. He saw lights brought. " Woman,” said the 
crowd that had collected, ” where is the thief ? There’s no thief here at all.” ” What 
answer,” he wondered, ” will the woman give ? ” She said, ” I was just crossing over 
when I heard a noise coming from the stable and thought it was a thief.” They said, 
” It mtist have been this horse you heard. It evidently belongs to some gentleman. 
He has tied it up here and gone inside to join the wedding party.” They then went 
about their business. The man thought he had better remain quiet w-here he was till 
they had scattered, and that he would then go and lie down by the side of his horse, and 
mount it at day-break and go off. He was still thinking, when the sound of foot-steps 
on the stairs reached him, and for fear lest it was some one still looking ft)r him, he hid in 
a comer. A woman put her head in at the door and called out gently, ” Mu^m Ja'far ! 
Muham Ja'far ! ” three times. He guessed it was the same woman and replied, 
” Yes.” The woman then-came forward and putting her arm round the man’s neck 
said, May I be your sacrifice ! You were here and I had nearly been the cause of a 
nmrder out there.” The man said, “ Yes.” The woman said, ” Come, tell me, have 
yon broui^t me the shoes and the chintz ? ” The man recollecting what had happened 
in the stable said, ” I've brought them and I've had the shoes tipped — but they 
resthome; they are not here with me.” 'The woman said, “Why didn’t you 
bring with you ? ” 'The man answered, “ I thought perhaps I mightn’t 

see you, so I left them at home. I’ll bring them in the morning.” When the 
got up, the woman said, “Mu^m Ja'far, I adjure thee to give me the 
shoes early that I may wear them at the wedding.” The man replied, “ Lady I ex- 
cuse me; in the stable just now I humbly represented that I wasn’t Muham Ja'far 
but HajI Husain of Isfahan come to collect revenue. I lost my way and so came here. 


1 yide note 8, page 405 . 
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Kindly excuse me. ” The woman exclaimed, "This time I xnill play the devil with 
you and you won’t forget it. I shan’t let you escape.” She went to the top of the steps 
and began to shriek " Thieves ! thieves 1 ” without stopping, till old and young witfe 
sticks and staves in their hands made for the gateway. . • 

In fear of his life, the man jumped from the wall and found himself in a street. He' 
went on till he came to the door of a house. On putting his hand to the door it opened. ' 
He entered calling out, " Master of the house ! ” but no one answered. He saw n door 
opposite him, and there appeared to be a light in the room. He went to this door and- 
called out, " Oh owner of the room ! Oh brother ! Oh mother ! Oh sister !• Oh undie, - 
Oh Pilgrim of Karbala! Oh Pilgrim of, Meshed ! ” but the more he shouted the less 
answer he got. Consequently he opened the door. Inside the room he saw a very large 
kursl ' with a quilt over it and a lamp burning on the top. The man cast his felt into 
a corner and went for the warmth underneath the quilt. In about a quarter of an hpur- 
he felt very hungry, so he got up and wandered about till he found some bread whicJ)-' 
he tried to eat. Dry bread not being palatable, he again got up and wandered round 
till he found some butter. He sat down under the quilt and ate the bread and butter .- 
Feeling inclined for a smoke he found a qalyan. After smoking he laid qalyan 
aside, closed the door, extinguished the light and went to sleep. In a little while a 
women burst open the door in a rage and entered muttering and blaming herself . " A 
curse on my father,” she said, " if I ever give my heart to the men of these timeft,! 
From sun-down till now I’ve wandered about in the snow, all for nothing.”- Suddenly 
she tripped and fell on the man. Feeling his features with her hand in the dark, she 
exclaimed, " Muham Ja'far I you here while I’ve been looking for you inside: ' 
the fort since sunset?” The man said, "Yes; I went to the wedding but:>didn’1; 
see you there. As I knew your house I came here and slept, knowing that sooner, 
or later you must return. I was asleep till this moment.” Without lighting thee 
lamp she came and laydown tmder the kurst. The man had eaten his aod^ 
smoked, and become warmed through tmder the kursl. He was r^reshed. He '^ien 
looked at the lattice and saw it was getting light. Said he to himsdf, " As. SPWH' 
as the dawn breaks this woman will discover me and entangle me in a di£&Q|dty. 
I’d better be off now.” As soon as he got up to go, the woman seized bis 
began to adjure him saying, " Muham Ja'far, bring me the shoes this very instout.” ^The^ 
man burst out laughing and said, " I^ady t did I not in the stable say I was not Muhatin 
Ja'far, but Haj! Husain of Isfahan ? You didn't believe me ; you followed me 
the upper room. There, too, I told you I was not Muham Ja'far. Again you refused 
to believe me. Now I swear by God I am not Muham Ja'far, but /9§jl ^usain uf’ 
Isfahan.” ^ 

When the woman heard this she said, " I adjure theeby God t- Art thou a7*MMior ||;^rtr- 
thou a fairy * that wherever I go I find thee ? ” 

The man smd, " Woman, first you tell me who you are, and who Muham. Ja'far iSf H::* 


1 Kuril, vide note 5, page 407. 


2 Vide note 15, page 407. 
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^ The woman said, “ Muliam Ja‘far is the son of the Kat-khuttT' of tliis village, and for 
two years he has been in love with me, but union has mit been ])o.ssiblc. To-day there 
was a wedding in the fort. When he was starting for the city to buy the necessaries for 
the wedding I told him that, if he would bring me six yards of chintz for a petticoat and 
a pair of green shagreen shoes, and give them to me that night, I would accede to his 
wishes.” At sunset he returned from the city and showed me the shoes and the cloth, 
telling me that he would give them to me in the evening and attain his desire. I was 
wandering about in search of him when I lighted ujion you - and this house, too, is my 
own, and since evening up till now I’ve searched in vain for Muham Ja’far. Now' tell 
me and let me know who you are.” 

The man said, “ I am Haji Hirsain of Isfahan and I was on my way to the tent-folk 
of Haidar ‘All Khan’s tribe to gather revenue, when night fell , and I w'as overtaken by 
a snow-storm, and lost my w'ay. vSo I entered the fort and there I happened to meet 
you.” 

The woman said, ” I am a res])ectable woman. I''«)r the sake of (»od, don’t tell.” 

The man .said, ‘‘ If you will give me rations for (he road I w'ill say nothing.” 

The woman went and fetched some bread and butter and gave it to the man. She 

then went and brought his horse, and the man mounted and w'ent about his busincs.s 

and now good-bye ; my tale is told. _ 

V. 

THE STORY OF THE HAJI OI- KHWABJAN ; OR, WHO SPEAKS FIRST ? 

There was a Haji of Khwabjan. One day, entering his house, he saw his wife busy 
about something and said to her, ” W’^ife, get up and w'ater the .sheej).” vShe an.swered, 
“Are you blind ? Can’t you see I’m sewing ? ” The nian lost his tem])er and threw a 
stick he had in his hand in her direction. The woman got up and seizing a snow-shovel 
heaved it towards the man. ” Man ! ” said she, ” sit down ; let the first of us that .speaks 
go and water the sheep.” They both .sat down. The w'oman began to feel bored and 
upset by the enforced silenpe ; so she said to herself, "I’ll just get up and gf) and visit a 
neighbour, and after a chat I’ll come back and try and entice the husband into .speak- 
ing.” She put on her head-dress and passed in front of the man, hoping that he would 
ask her where she was going ; but the man .said nf)thing. The woman went off to a 
neighbour. 

The man, left alone, felt lonely. So he got up and sat in the doorway looking into 
the Street. Presently a man passed by and greeted him. He replied by a sign only, 
lest his wife might overhear. Another passed and greeted him . He answered in a whis- 
pct for fear lest his wife should be behind the door, or on the top of the roof, and overhear 
him. Next came a barber and he put his mirror into the Haji’s hand ' The Haji looked 
in tihe glass and returned it to the barber. The barber said, ” Shall I shave your head ? ” 
The ^lajl said nothing for fear lest his w'ife should overhear him. The barber, taking 
silence for consent, tucked his sheet round the man’s neck. The man thought, ” If I 

* notf? 23, pajje 408. 
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tell him to remove this sheet as I do not want my head shaved, my vvite may overhear 
and send me to water the sheej). I’d l>etter hold my tongue.” The barber shaved the 
Ilaji's head and then took out his scissors to trim his beard. Two men began to quar- 
rel in a corner away from the doorway, and the barber’s attention was distracted : his 
scis.sors and hands worked mechanically while his attention was absorbed in the dispute. 
When he again turned his attention to his work, he saw that he had quite clipped off 
(me side of the Haji’s beard. He .saw it was impossible to lengthen the shortened, 
hairs by pulling at them with the twee/.ers, so he just snipped off the other side.- He 
saw that the Haji was completely disfigured but that he still didn’t talk. The, barber 
then applied water ‘ to the beard and shaved him clean. Next he took up a bit of char- 
coal, rubbed it on the brick bench to give it a ]K)int, and planted three beauty patches'"* 
on the Haji’s face and handed him the mirror. The Haji looked at himself in the glass 
and saw that the barber had done his job. He .said to himself, “ If I move heaven and 
earth,* my beard won’t be restored ; and if I talk with this barber my wife may be 
hidden in a corner and overhear me, and order me to go and water the sheep. I'd 
better say nothing.” Accordingly he returned the mirror to the barber.* The barber 
said, “ Pay me.” He got no answer. He then said to himself, ‘‘Certainly this man 
is dumb ; he has no tongue : I’ll go into the house and tell his wife I’ve shaved her 
man and get my pay.” He entered and called out, ” Owner of the house,” ® but got no 
answer. He entered the nrcjiu and looked round and saw about five hundred tumans 
worth of jeweller)'^ hanging on a peg. ‘‘ 1 cannot do better,” he said, ‘‘ than take this 
and be off.” So he took up the things and p<mred them into his barber’s sheet and 
went out again by the door. The Haji thinking the barber had firewood or something 
of the sort in the sheet, said nothing, for he feared his wife might be in hiding and 
might overhear and cry (JUt, ” "Vou spoke first ; go off and water the sReep.” As soon 
as the liarber had departed, the wife returned from her neighbour’s house and saw (as 
she imagined) a woman in man’s apparel sitting in the doorway. Drawing near she 
recognised her own husband, beardless and bearing three beauty moles on his face. 
vShe fell a-laughing and exclaimed, ” Husband, who has put you in this guise ? ” The 
man sprang up laughing, and began to skip and clap his hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
spoke first ; go anfl water the sheep.” The woman saw her husband w^ busy clapping 
his hands and that he paid no attention to her. So she went into the house and 
entered the room, and .saw that her jewellery had gone. With pale face and streaming 
eyes she ran to her husband and .said, “ Oh husband ! I’ll water the sheep but tell 
me who has carried <rff the jewellery ? ” He answered, ‘‘ Wlien you went out I came 
and .sat myself in the doorway. A barber came and made me like this. He went into 
the house : he has carried off your jewellery. I thought he was carrying off bits of wood 


I I 'idt* 6. 4^^)* 

I.adii's nui; Mfartun- tlu'M* p.itrh« s from the soot of olive or ca.stor oil, and then apply them with a bodkin. 

•• A/V. ■' If I .stit('h tilt* earth and the .sky. ’ 

+ Ketiirninjj the mirror is the eustomary sij^n that t)p€*raiions are finisht'd and that the rnstomer has no improvement to sug. 

vjrst. 

*' A usual cry to iitform any inmate that sv>me.one is at the door. The barber of course knew that the owner wne the ipiiii outsidev 
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and said nothing for fear lest you might be somewliere and overhear me and tell me 
to go arid water the sheep.” The woman luirst out crying and luirried off after the 
barber, and tracked him as far as the city gate. Lei us leave Ihe woman at the gate 
while I tell you a few words about the barber. 

The barber chap ' thought to himself, “As 1 ha\a- carried off the things I had better 
not remain in the district, otherwise I will l)e taken and inij)risoned. To avoid this I’ll 
go to Tehran. I’ll sell the jewellery, take a wife and start a little business for myself in 
Tehran.” Restarted off and walked till he arrived at a tea stall.'* There he sat down 
to smoke and refresh himself. The woman then came along and s:iw the barber ehaj) 
seated at the stall, smoking. She said to herself, “If I tnerel>- take back my pro])erty 
and return, I shall exhibit no smartness or skill. I mu.st jday some trick and bring Audi 
a misfortune on him that my name shall live in story books.” .She made a circuit and 
went and sat down on the roadside on the far side of the stall. 

The barber finished smoking aiul got up aiul continued on his way. He saw an 
indistinct outline far ahead of him on the road. The nearer he got to it, the more .shape 
it took, till at last he recognised it as a wmnan seated by the wayside. The woman 
greeted the barber. The barber returned the greeting and said, ” .Si.ster ! what are 
you doing in this desolate spot ? ” She said, ” brother ! my story is a long one.” 
The barber .sat down and said, ” Tell me your story.” 

The woman related, ” Know then and be aware that last year a soldier came 
to Tehran and asked me in marriage from my father. My father gave me to him and 
the soldier took me off with him to Khwabjan. For one year we were man and wife. 
After one year he departed from this world. He had no father, no mother, no kith, no 

kin not a friend, not a relation in the world. Since then, alone and forlorn, I have 

dwelt in Khwabjan. I thought I would return to my native town, Tehran, and 
so started on foot. When I came as far as this, I felt tired and sat down to rest.” 

Whilst she was talking she withdrew her veil and the eyes of the liarber saw her 
face. He fell madly in love with her. ’ He seized the girl’s skirt and twisted it 
round his hand saying, ” Oh girl ! know arul be aware that I have fallen in love 
with your beauty. One oj' three things you must do.” He then emptied out the 
jewellery before her and said, ” This belongs to my sister ; to-day I (juarrelled with 
her ; so I carried off her things to take them with me to Tehran, by trade I am a 
barber.” He also showed her the imiilcments of his trade and .said, ” bather be my 
wife and I’ll give you this jewellery and a pTtlkt * for you to Tehran this is one 
alternative : or else repeat the formula and become my adopted sister so that up 
to Tehran I may see your face : * or get up and let us go to that stage where I’ll 
engage a riding animal for you uj) to Tehran, and when we get to Tehran you shall 
return all I have given to you.” 

The woman out of the knavery and gullery of her nature fell to weei)ing. ” C)h 


I diminutive for roiitemp«. ' r,</e p.ig. ^lo, not.- i 

* Lit, The 666 vein** of the kinjrdom of his body were wound up: vide note lo, 410, 

* yiti* note 13. p.tge 4to. ‘ ' ''/<• »<>"• ' 4 . P<«'- ' I' 
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man,” said she, “if you marry me I will be your handmaid, and as long as I live I 
will be obedient to you. I wish to be your wife.” 

The liarber fellow ' was delighted. He took the woman with him and they b^an 
to journey towards the karavansaru. They arrived there when the sun set and the air 
had turned cold. The barber went into the stable and occupied a place. He tlien took 
the woman and gave her a place on the top of the platform. 

As the woman had become very thirsty she got up and went out of the stable. 
She went under the gateway of the kayavansara to the stall of a green-grocer, and 
bought some par-i Tilu " and mixing it with water ate a large quantity. ^ 

By chance a Turk turned up. As soon as the Turkish fellow •* d.rew near, the barber 
cried out, ” I have my wife with me : go and take your place on the platform opposite.” 
The Turkish fellow went ami got a place on another platform and, sitting dowm, afe 
his dinner and being tired fell a.sleep. 

The barber said to the woman, ” If to-morrow the Al^und* comes to tie the knot 
for us -tell me your name that I may know what to say.” The girl hung her head and 
began to cry and said, ” My father and mother gave me such a bad name ; I’m ashamed 
to tell it to you.” The barber said, ” Tell me, whatever it may be : don’t be ashamed.” 
She said, ' ‘ Man ! in childhood I was unable to contain myself and used always to defile 
my clothes. Consequently I was called Rldam j^anum^ The barber said, “ Very 
well ; Rldam Khanum is a .sort of name.” They then sat together conversing a little. 
In about quarter of an hour he said, ” (»et up and let us go to bed.” The woman 
re 2 died, ” Well, .si)eak low that the Turk may not hear us.” Saying this she slipped 
away and hid in the dark. The barber called softly, ” Rldam ! ” * A second time he 
called ” Ridam ” ! A third time he called louder, ” Oh Rldam ! ” The Turk woke up 
and shouted out, ” Kupek son of a dog ! Not here, I won’t endure it.” The 

barber became still. 

The woman then came forward and whi.spered to the barber, ” Man, why did you 
call me and awake the Turk ? I had merely left the room for a minute.” They then 
began to amu.se themselves together till the Turk went to sleep. 

.Again the woman got up and slipi)ed off and hid in the dark. The barber felt the 
ground in all diitctions, but could not find her. So again he called out ” Rldam 
planum.” The Turk woke uj) and threw a stone at the barber and began to curse 
him, ” May the grave of both you and the Klianum be burnt ! If you are a blind 
man, get up and I’ll guide you outside, and bring you back.” Again the barber 
became silent. 

The woman came forward and seizing the barber’s skirt whispered, “ Oh barber I 
for the sake of God, don’t make such a noise. Do you want us both to be killed ? 
Why do you make such a noise ? Get up and spread your ‘a65 and let us go to sleep.” 


I Dalid/fH, dim. lor conteiii[>(. 

’2 I don’i know exactly what par^i-tlln i;i. Her rfu.son fur eating thi.s is explained by her subsequent behaviour. 
' V'urka, dim. for cunt<?mpl. 

^ -^khPnd is a les.scr muUH that performs religious ceremonies but .seldom preaches. 

Rldam — caca v i 
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As soon as the barber got up, the woman said to him, “ I’m just going out for a little ; 
I’ll return in a moment.” 

She went to the bedside of the Turk and lifted up his big hat, his long boots and 
his sword and carried them outside. After defiling them she returned the articles to 
the Turk’s bedside and went to the barber and engaged him in amorous play. 
Suddenly she slipped away and hid. 

The barber began to call out, time after time, “ Kidam Wianum, may I be thy 
sacrifice ! Where hast thou gone ? ” The Turk, awakened for the third time that 
evening, thoroughly lost his temper. He jumped up, seized his ktilah and found it 
filthy. He put on his long boots and found them filthy. He seized his sword and 
found the handle had been defiled. In a jjassion he ran to the platform where the 
barber was and with a blow severed the man’s neck. 

The woman leapt down into the middle of the stable and seizing the barber’s head 
began to press it to her bosom and weep false tears, sobbing out in feigned grief, " My 
brother ! my brother !” All the people in the karavansara , young and old, lit their lamps 
and crowded into the middle of the stable. They saw a woman weeping copiously. 
” Oh woman,” said they, ” what has happened to you ? ” ” My brother was sick,” 

she said, " and he could not contain himself till he got outside * * ♦ ♦ 

so this Turk killed him.” The people attacked the Turk and seized and bound him 
and kept him till the morning. 

In the morning they brought the Turk. In his saddle bags were two hundred 
which they gave, with the horse, to the woman as blood-money.' She then went 
and brought six yards of longcloth and consigned the Ijody of the barber to the earth. 
Taking the barber’s belongings and her own jewellery she put them in saddle-bags and 
put the saddle bags on the horse and mounted and began to journey to ^wabjan. 

When she arrived she saw HajI still sitting and saying, " You spoke first. Come, 
go and water the sheep.” The woman came, drew a bucket of water and gave it to the 
^eep. Then turning to her husband she said, ” Oh husband ! all for the sake of one 
bucket of water you have lost your beard and the barber has been killed, and I have got 
a horse and two hundred tifmans together with the gcxjds of the barber.” — And now 
farewell, my tale is told. ' v 


1 BIood-fTion«y for a free Muslim (man) is io,ooo dirhams of silver or i.ooo dinars of gold. 
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,J ^ ^ ^ill,^| 

\^,A^ jJj <jU y^;;i; IJy^ Ij *jl;^ U>-*<»lyb.x/* • Jyj XJ|J ,^^Ug ob J 

1 . ——"V *• 

V c5*V) • ^)y ^ v.::^i/ jb jjj • ^i>.U-i« ^ j^jj^ ! ; jj ** 

♦ b ♦ ^b cT* li^xAm \\ ]j j^ib JlS 

t|jb j ^ J^O*^ 1^1 \j \^j*»»j »j^b yu * >>j^ijf )) kjI^j***^ 

i^xLi/ LyiT ♦ ‘* Jjl J 1^'* jj ^ J\^ 4^^^-waai^/l ^ i— X ajL/* ^/***v 3^ ^ 

• *^'^**'y )\"^- ')jj b 3^ ^ i^^xij^ ]j J y b ^ ** i^J^b 

]j^]jj^ Xj h ^XL* J ^*{j # Jj^ l^ij jjjjJj^Cj^j . jXs^ ^)^^b J^ laai jh jd 

* t-v^A** ijj A y ‘■M^^ jlv^Ij ^y^^ ^ ^ ^ ixxxscy^ 


•'•^ y^y^, b ^^j^y) y /iIaIs '-^b 0 ^ ^yMt jXyMt b 

\^)^Xu0 jL^ jVy ^b ii-ib X) ulSb ^ i^jpacu yy CXby ^ 

ci^i^ rfilA. ^O 3 I J*** jf' ^ ** (^ ^ 3 ^ 1 ^ 3 -?/^^ ** '•-IXvft/ b ^ 

v^l */«•! ;l • '^ 1 ^'* )l y'^^ '-! J-^ ^oUiyUa. ^'Ju> j/Lai’ j| « <X*U ^IjU «i;lj 

aaah,^ ♦ e;<^T ju jy lij xiu*^ , 4 * «^JUj I; Jy^ jXjs^ Jai ^| ♦ ^•.:>Jm jl 

^^Ij 4 ^ J^»Icb M)y^ * jLi^fc.]! 4 jL^ yj^ aJL^ ^ab.)t 3 Xib^ 

.11 . • I ry A • T f . T . A - ! I • 
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l-V ^ iiji jb »0|^yT <J^yO 3^ U vy^ J ^..■ti.w) i^T •^y^ ''•r^ t'^r“ 

• * ! ■■»«■■■ * »i^ ItJjJ fy*^ ji ^ y(bA i*Ji> : jlii) J*® yjj^ iV*T 

ji w~if ^ J<i 'iS V.^i.~««« i^ kyUS ^jI ! ^1 ** ]iX^ V.Ui- j y^3) 3^ 

.jUi 31 C^y3/^ ^ ^ yi^f. vy;l <AiiU * “ (.1 ALiy v.i^-.) ‘* »i,y3 ^r* 

• “ r)y^ii > ri^ /< 


• )Vi// u.\t or janigh shikastun . vide note 3 , page 3. 

^ Jiihil • inexperienced and hence young. 

Kir man 

* Or i'ucds/i/. The action would probably be acrompanied by the words " Pisaram r4 hi-^shumti sipurdam va shumd r& 
fd-j^^uda.'* 

6 Na ;;/ m o tn . 

^ Shinu 

" Janigh. •' merry thought,*’ vide note 3 , p^ge 376 . 

Sar Ks here a preposition ; dil hi-khipnht "anything you like," the forfeit to be fixed by the winner. 

^ Uujra, i..r., his office or shop in the karavdpt-sarit , 

The deceit of women lies hidden in their heels. By studying her htfcl the lady has an inspiration. 

' * *XfXA s>^t «J1***« J s^y v£. Aw* 

1 < iiiifn- *5 ;ittu4n. 
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Jk>«l • Jui «ut^ ^j\y * * v«^^|yixJs/* )jk^ jl 


jj|^ )►**!/• *^!r^ • 3.3^^. j ,-^ ^1^ jl 

3* * Wj'*'*'* Vf^- * V.:i~il^ *«iyr« ;' ‘*^r^ i >)** «»‘^^ —J ; ^ ^ 

« Ij \j ;J ^Jji. J) jbji JtoyL ? “;J ” 4i J; )j^ ^.Jli jl -JAj.*^ • oi: jiL AiU. ;J 

jl * “(V*r^” ^ cJj -tJ ,^^1 *?-l^ ^ 

]j- UPJ^^ yi ! , ,.i-^ y ^J/-* ” ^ ly) jj,^l-> ,._#^j : ‘^>’i (^“'t'-^’ *‘5*“'.^ 

;j ; V j'j h «'3 • “ V r*^ '>^ *-- 

J;ynX/« ;ly jjT ,__y» i 03'^'^ yj^'* >/■ - 7^*‘ J*; ' «-#“* U>-A? } , v.;:^-*) J j/yi-f 

;J «y • cJ^ i^y/ )' I^Jy' *^1^ • ‘* c;j* ci^ri^ •/ V^-'** * ■> 

♦ ji^ jb A>1^ ,j ^ j/«T ^ j; jjii' ^ 

✓ 

• ttC' »-r’ ” '^Ji • ‘‘*''* «^3 i ,’V^ 

^ ^Ijb ;j ^ y ‘* ■'‘*''^ ^ ’-*‘' • 

yi; ^el- 3' ‘^«-! * )'^ 3 «»^ -»^ '-’ 

.^lyi jji^ j (.j^ jf b cr:' * .’•* b j' ; '-^ 

■ i.^y:.\ ^Ui ^j^. 0 Uii J^-; yl/i ji. X{ • c^l Jy jl y A-y r* 

I - «:,.«.,A AS y;S c<V^. y y-** **^3 _* ‘^•‘^3 b;** ^ 

« _>u Ij ji J 03^^ «ri' b^' ; ‘ ;!y b j' ; V V*V ‘ 

^ jl^.<^a . “^;b;Ly^l I’j' ; ‘Hi-* ^ e/" /^y^/i-' • rV 

J,u-. . yij 1; *li Aii-'i • “ y< «/ 3' '; . ^y- ^ y ” ->3 ‘>'‘^ * ' y 

4Uiia«LA • ,uiyy)-y J;U^ 

icL.i J • «^^i-‘^’ ^ V ., ’" “ ^yb’ b -> !/•” »-■; b -h^ 

yyy. Aiii. jf^^ j “ yii y b ‘>y- u-^ J J **3 «»i-3 b .«■A4^ «,jy ^j-'y '; a^j-s-^-i «;j 
# “ yxw Jys y 3 V ^>*^ •-*‘’ '^*' '“* '*b * **3 

J • 

•>3 )’ wfjy 3' b 3' V-i 3^ b o>^- ;-^ «'3 

«;<3' »y . ^ r>''" ^ ^ 

1.^ y; , Y^b rj^yi- L, u/* '? '‘•^’‘* ^ b^/^ • «'b^ «»)•"«/ “^3 

'L IS V *3e>- e/i’ «’3 * “r^3 

^t^ fS ^;iit y^ *^ • «'3 '-^' ” y ^ r^ b 

^ y -^ie vj:—*-; ly ^ , »‘H «>^’ c'^y ^ ^ «'3 *? “ vy »'^y< 31 


I- 34 .' Afc«rf*' ^^M»*/, 'MhU was jurt what M wan longing for^ ^ Or War. 

. ».S^i.,». ■ .o 1., .*• --I.. - "•'-> • "■" •■■' ■'■ , . ; ■'",: : 'ir „. 


» A/rty/* Frisian *‘ to l.iy the taoie, 
fi ^Ara/. ** face : " hnr ddsht or oad 


^ ^jd4-if i.e., of knockinjj, not '• railing.” T Qayim k. ” to conceal.’* 

9 Qulaf, vulg. for qujl- Or simply ' vArf ast ' in said. 


8 Cha^ fdm Bharnh or chand jum i sharah. ^ Qulaf. vulg. for qt.fl, >0 Or simply vArf a^/ .n sam. 

11 » Put on/’ Oahz. “ promissory note.” »» Pilingak •., m e snapping the fingers Persian fashion 


Qahji, “ promissory 
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alJ cj) j ^ j Jy Jy» * ** t' J t >*•» fil 

• iXi ly.ilylf « >>^1' Ailk. jl j 

lly ^ • lii jj*> \j ^1 t>(Xj| itj ^ ^ -'--*■"■ J, ^ (ij^ 

^J•ly yi-T ^ J^l ;• 1; * ** ^- ^ ^ ^ ” 


. y , •I'/ '; t>y j /' • f4*iy' u^i^j ;i ^ • .y jsj 

“V* ' >r^‘* «y*y ^ vi) I; »ty*y **•♦ 1*^ ^1 • )^'i *i I; uy*y **^ j 

^sy v:>.MiJj l>^<iyy iX^ ii«»*i , ^-. *tX.i ly»ilji;lf >>j\j ^sy tXijy m. yav^ • **f*'“*y 

* Jji Oii.*^ly* ^ • sji^jf }j _j oIj 


^yly) ® I; J ji " , •*" 1**^ 

y • y i£<y; * iSKij^ jJ ^^1 • ,yi> • <Jj‘X<*T yx{ 4>4V ^ 

>i^ • “ e/ A^” cuAi'yii * *£~-^^13 OjJ ,> ,( ;U aS I; 

J**?- *— *-»^ ! ntj ^1 ” >-:>.y’ j «;3 r**" ''T^ **>y ^-o! 

c») • “ fr^ <>^y* j , (»^ *•>. b t>i. *(“* >t?^ l> tt»yV •*-* y , j* jjdi*’ b 

• aJwX^T A) yyly) A»l^ ^ • •il<3 u;y«i _jt{ I; i^yL 3 I; u>y*y 


• b ;>* J Jk/®T jJ I4)|^ ♦ O*^ f cPtX^T Aiij^ I^T Jt} AJ jL> ^ tX^ 

uT?/ 3* ’^y j vsj*z'*y b X ^ ^ ** ^*^15 

A..y ^ O-i/ 1 ^ ^ “ iSM«l ^31 ^ •3/ Jl^ ^yL ♦ « 

• Jk-«T Jj v.«^Sr ^^3 • jij^ o*^ , cXij^T ; cjixitijy ^y*y *X^ ^ ^ *310 

\*)y^^ *3k^ 4.5 yl^Jt stx^jd^ y jJm AiLftk^ y.U • ^ ^ V jl ai c;yi‘3 v^y fXAlyl 

y'^ ^ f c^yy* ^'3|J v:;y*y ^ • ^*3^*3 I; Ujl ^jy ' ^^^3113 

^ VJ>^J ^ Jk-i ^JUdI (J^IO ^ \j ijyf ? jy|j i^ K^SL^ 

« • • • •«^#*C> ••«• «• «« 


# • • « # ^ • « • # • • • • • • 

'♦ 

Xy ! ” iS J) jljjB |»i^|yl ^3^1*3 ^y jl SJOj^ iS ** Jym 

J^)j J^\j ♦ ‘‘ py, 1 x 3 / 1; lyjy ^ ^ y/ ^ U yx^ y ^ 

3 ! ^ C ^3 * i>i4^ \yf*J^^yJ6 jy)y • tV«T 4 jI^ ^ y \:;3 j!^ b i}yi C^yy y 

JlS vJ>Af • ^j;jlj ^^yiaevij ^ iL ^^lyl ^^ly^ (^feV • *3^^ y *3 y ASlj{yh.*3 

ly -3* 3 ' cy*y *3-# y Oy'33-^ y*3 ly ^ f>^ ^ ^ 

% S^i A y • ylf *3^^!^ cJj ^ ** vj; ».*>»Jfc |»it ylC® C^JyAi. /I Ai ;^j£m*aIcXI ? ^ Ijkii aL^ 

I Mf^sHnam, y\j\^. icfr mi-sitAmim^ ^ Nish4n. 9>Finkin. 

4 «ltfi«r«f4tiif , colloq. for AvurtU^ am. 
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tj ji-ii, . ^ 

«U tL^y ^IL« j jij ^ ^(:pj # iidu 

? e:^l ^ycj Jj ii. ^\iXi I jj-^i ^) >* ^ ,, , Jjjy 

* ‘*'-#‘‘^y C^ [; j c^-Jy ‘•y' ah'* ;>> ^ y »^r*'4', Jyj; y 

«-::^l.*j| ^ i, U tjJi jb aib Jibs j,^ 0 ^)^'* ;' ‘ii-yy-i 

♦ A/«IJ ^)LmJ) j mmmmmjjJ 


IL 

J kTiwW 

< v-/i * -? ^ ^ rv^ ^#U; v^-u,j ^ a^ 

A^* L^' }| • Jyji JSj JjG iS J^l di A^ jJLLa^ljJI AC^f # 4>ijk;: J»;l^ A*« yt * J 

t i j ^ J.)^ jjj^^ ^ (J^ 

i '' jysh. Jjj # - l^ib vjry^ ^ jULii^jl 

y_r;>l VJ^vft/ jJ l(A^ Jri^^ Aj ♦ i^Ji ^^)v> ^jktM ^ ^^^AA<«« 

^ ^ *1* — \y tV*l ^ J Vwl^o»wi j *^3 >* • “ rjy^- r* 

# »oUil tjjj ’ «»Xi liJj : J.<iJ OjJli-e *J jLii) «Ki y-il .? y- y/l ^ t-V * 

W^** — . , 

A^ t-wb) ** S ^ 4 ^^j-KaW« I^ ^ fij ^ V^^X’^AT 

_;Iy<A> I; b/^y* 3 )^ji'^ *— ^jy 4^ ; o-^ I; suH)^ 4^ • <-:>-«<l iv * ^^1^ 

! jIj ^1 ” dj Jky • ‘i;/ “ ly";^ *4^ «-f’^ , *^4* b c/<l *^ii*-* ^ 

cJlAa^J JJJ I^ VS/^^ fcV®I >n^ Aiji^lj l^# ^I ♦ yj;^4J^aaJ ; iAAX^;^ 1^ ! jljk^ .^<*1 

AijJ 1-^ ^ Cifl ” v*;:.-vif ■ }j s.:>4^I.Ail S »jlj jj; A^ ? A^ 

AXj^^)j * ** V.::^s*«I * ijixxi ij^ L#! iSjj^ ♦ ^Alyiv^ 1^ « j^^^lfc) y c ^r^ ^ 

t )*^i » '" fcXi^lyL ^ »uXAii J \y L*l 

v-ii^-^i^l : J^b (^y: c;! • Jji 1; v-j.--a/ ; yjacvi aj ^ 

’. Ui; jy »>•! ♦ ^ytf c;t^l ';^ Axilj Jy \y “ L>^^ !; ^ , b-sir^* 

jj^ 4>j(j ^ w^UJu ii^y ix^ • ^J^lfcV® ! l|-C« Ob ^ v.,::,'>^ltA>l 1^ 

• •' uXXy 

J iVi jlj^ vly^ yl s/^ ^ y Ai *xi v.^t’ • 

. AiLijil ^ |y* ^y* ^ ^ i^c v^J ^ f^y> ^ 


^ Naqth zadan, “to play a trick, to do a swindle. ' 2 yjfa^ lit. " dead body ’’ 'he saw hr owned nothing at all.' 

9 Fnldn, ♦ KutakH, dimin. i.s merely vulg.ir. ^ f/i*®, vuJg. for mtid. 

^ KachalUt dimin. for contempt; “the scald>hcad fellow/' T Diina. 9 Havd-yi k&r^ “ aspect of affairs." 

9 T% yatiia for /li-^i yaj^a/ io ifHatik, vulg. for halat. *‘ Murda bAui in m.c. means shamming being badly hurt. 

12 Kashtda, “ slap “: IQnwAbind for Idi^bind. 

13 Pidar-ndmnrd, means 'son of an impotent father ' and hence ' bastard.' 

H Zndakl^ vulg. for ztid. 1* Chi shivad bUaanam / “ what art rnunt I use - * 
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’’ S “ 3 ^ ^ *4<^ 3 ^!f‘ u/i* 3 f^ 

v^j^y 8J ? * ** (“^ ^ 

^u; ^3 ^Ua> Jy • “ fil )l tt/^ . ^ y i <^l f-*-! ; ” 

,^!y jJL.Ai «jJi/ ixUx: ^ v.yi^' *-; ‘ 3 i '3 , ^ i>^ * Ui 

* “ c;'y=v O*^ y!y • (rfclysHy t' j' ; w"*"! jj,'* ^/' ^J;^^ olo * " ‘4'*^*^ 

ct<>\ ^. • * v^-*ii >^‘> , o; e/-:' ” ‘ 1^ • 'V' 

: ci--.I ‘ IjJ 0,0 voi-iy ybj-i e,0l ^ aXw;, j ^ Aili. \] ^ 

^1 '* j «!^y< ;* . >’*^ h « 3 *^ b v 3 *^ 

^3 ^ A-.y j^T AjJ/ Jij N a 3 ^ ^^4/ * '* *> ^ ® vs;r*H I;il ! 

^ AXjJj ! ut' Ut^ U jyL iaco G e;j c;^ ♦ J^J^) 

y S ^ ij l.^ yij^ y ! aSJj^ ^I ** ^ v«:>«i^ (•jIj 

* • ** 

^itlf ♦ JJji^ y^ i ^ ; sXm^jS I V«-S^4;^ y ^ K 1^^. Ij 

-. ** '*‘ 

\,j:^..s\j aj aS C “ ® ^ »iybL> 4 svj j| 

^ )JJ 3^ * i>«»T ♦ ^ ^|y ^ %jS^ aS Jj^ 

bf ^y3 3^ >? ^ A«A^ ^a-i^ * iJ>J>4iiVi^Jk/c tiX|J ^ dy AX 4 bl«^ 

jl y ! AXA.y« - ^1 ** y ^J^ g pxL LL ^ v,.;;.— ilJ/ ^dji^T 

%y * ‘i; i^Ji) ji 3 Wi-y “ ? c5vj;i^ j 3 l> '-r~*‘^ v_y uT^r^ 

. ^Ldhk # Ut ^::^».Au AJ ^ ^ aj^^ 1^3 v.u-'va/ <03 ^ <^dy? ^ ^d j 

Ml# 

uT* 3'^ ;^* ^ • V^r“ *-#•' ” v_#* b , «-^v y jo 

^ M# » ** 

♦ c^dJ^d^ ^ ^ I; uXf ^ d^d;y fj^y ^ jdJtxii 

^d?lT ^pi 3I 1^ lladcu ^ob* 1 Jjj ^1 jj dl^y J d^d 1 ^ ^ dy kSljf ^d 4» 

, d:;d ^by • dijd^ ^ ^ 3I ^^by ^ wSr 3I jy» ^1 • dJjd ‘‘ ? ,^JJi\,J laiLl ^ 

\^y 3^ ^ iij dJd ^ ^^Id V-J^Jmi Ci|^^ * JyiM yb d^ #d3y" ^ WSm»><m#| 3)^ ^!^d AibL. 

d^d # ^Lo y d>^ildJ^ 1^ 3^ dJdl JL». ! Id^ ^I ’* d^y^ dyiu * dJb vs^l^ d ^ 

t 3 ^T djjd ^ ^ y?d b»^ ♦ * t/^’ J*** y yld ^3 ! JJd^} * d>3^ y^d ^ yM>S 

VjJd UpjHi ly jXj AJ j yji, ^ Iw^aT ^b AJumI^T * dyi#^ L^ y d 

• ‘*y^ tt/* ^ kJ^/. ^ ^ ^ didyi. v^ ^ »dJ«T . dy »4^ »dc^ ^ 

Jj iyjT A^ dJd ^4/ eiy- * ‘‘ d^T ^ r* ^*’ y ^ ^^ y ui *' d^T i.J^ 

d^d A&Jd ^d 3I dAJ • Jb jy^T V!^T • 4^ yb dj^ ^ y ur^ y U>Jm . \j:^y:sf^ d^T ^/« Jb 


* Bijl T. ** sister.*’ • RUk^i gapa^ “thick bcard.“ 8 “ Reading to himself*” 

* Bt-dard-^m davi nUt m ditlard-am fiami»AAMr<ic/. 

6 Uibud aaf, “the matter admits of no alternative.” As a rule the Qdfi tries to dissuade a man from divorcing his wife. 
® /rd df-aftn, voJg. for in r4 bi-9itin, T Dam-i-kUcka, the end of the street. 

8 fCiya^ ▼ulft* fo** ^ »*f ^ an, 10 ^amm£m^l^rdba»i, 

it Kddar bi-!Anpt»" *you are not the son of your father.* l* Hay^ continuative particle, 

i* Bdld, m.c. for bdid-bbdna, 14 Pilia giri/ta bdli mhdyad, * is beginning to climb the stairs.' 

1* Past^iu is a * back room.* 
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aLmaT t ^ J t ^ *ii.L* 1j d) . A 

J'^ ;* } sj'^ ^ J jtiit s:i>yY^ j*** ^ 

** I 

aS * jkwL <iiA**.i y*r" « (i/iH ^t/iy.'•^ • a<*i 1; 

•-li—ii v«y • “ '•,_?! k_yi '* , kV*? , J-!jJ • jii j).L. I; ^ \J-^ 

1; it/il **W‘ * “ 3 y y .ir^ • iyyj c/** ’ v-::-~->lA^rJ a^U 

/Jum ^ ♦ Jk.i ^l* ,^k) (►* ;' t’ 

- jjl5 A^ • *1)^^ 3 t I’ S “ Aa- '^■^1 ’• c<3 *' 

^ jjuCj^ Ai ii^(^ A^ y ! u>i »jj • “ > , • . • ^ »<h j as l t.k^<if ■’ (jk> 

^1 ” A$ l::^ v:;; • U^G y ,cl‘‘>;/ 0;T ^tfc-G .y * a^ I* aj. 

^I y *S jilj^ AAAAyi ) * “^^G ^J^ y yy " UjmT : y «y ^y;>> y v^r* . '-^>->“1 Ai-Xij 

v_s^*^ t y^ y" 3 

J ® j>i^ y*^ A»*J.Xj • v-f*" »" 1/ 

^1 ’* jj^yi^ • ’"isyy «jUju a*a #c— < 1 y/*- y/i a 5 ji^y j_,i • ^fjj i»jjJ vi)i^ ji ^xy— v^^y 

^Ijki «»UT " • ‘* y I ytiT A$y ? “ ,^;Ij ;lf a^ '? u“V*T laa-iril y ! " ^>jJI fcy 

• ^G jj» y j; ,»-s-^ioji^ ^'•»- * “y*^ '1'^ <-fy ” ^ ei~-.i «_<-. 

^ y • “■^ •y' ” * ‘V'Ty yU »^y ;' *y ‘-^ ‘*!!‘* 

(•d-oT ^j-y ;t • didi«; jl ly * ''^ jj^< dJ-; ytl; v«y*^ r*^ Ji-ld , ^a/*T , fd,S y 1; 8); ” ut-Af 

• cy/;d »^;ir tJlK yjLidU^ ^ ,j^.^ ^ 3 ' " J^ ^ aAj^ »ly , t^l 

*J V.^c 3yl ! Gl^ ” c:Jtf , did '; d^T , C-iy/ ;l y^i;d 

, Ay ji^id , ” vs-ii* ^i^;j) ;' • «^y u-y r *^^ j' * “ ut**'** 

: ^ ^ly ^ Ai-,.^ did . Ji.id c-v • kV-T d«>iy AXxiy . ■•^idi; Ai did; ya/l 

f.dy iiU. jA.ld c;dl ! y i^dy ” ci.iii’ jxi; * d^ y ^y ^ 

A^ , '-'■ '"' y^ ^ ^3^ ^ 

^y ! a3Kj ^jI • dji odij e/ii uyy ty* < '®**-*.iiyi a 5 dx;y^ y. ! ^y 

lyi Ad-*! #1; )I Iv^y dkJ tJ“!y” * “u'-'"''^ x>*'' ^ i**^**^ *''s^y ‘v/* 

J; V_-^ ! ^ ^1 ’’ * d^ ^d ^s,U^ )1 C— lyi^ } >3y AdA-jd lyy «;T ^rJ , (►*• ,_A^ V *“‘"y’'‘W 

i*,s " jy «;Li) Ai*«-i * ^)dy ey \j^y,ij/ Ud Aiir L ^] • “ -.^ " b '’t>^id^yd 

AAwjkT Udiy JjG y I; ^'yi • “ d^ Ki)^yJ!- G (.;ldXx/» ^yA (^y<»U. ” *;LiL» ^^Wy “ ? 


1 NafaimSla.yi lantsul. * ;'A«'‘</««. *' ‘o >«««? "atch.” s i, merely a cry of agitatiea 

♦ Tapi a huge earthen jar for storing grain. » Dada. lit. •» wet-nurse,' is used for any negress 

• The plural signifies - bags of flour.” "I ‘Covered his mouth and nostrils with his hand.' 

1 Ckapandan “ to press down ” * Pukidan. vulg. for tark,d..n. "• Mit gir,ftan. " to be ama/.ed. et. .” 

n Aldang (m.c.) " boor, of boorish manners.” '* Show me the way. 

13 yai •• mane,” means • neck and chest.’ '* ^'»'-* ‘"■‘> ’’“K-''' 

18 Bi-UtHya-yi rindan-' I don’t care a curse.’ '* A'«sss. vulg. for «».l *.' bUiydr jimit bi-dihad 

n It is a belief that when a loved one dies, a black spot appears in the heart of the mourner. Oagi-ns* r<. na-ttn,, ” may you 

not see her death/* 
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Lll-:UT,.COL, I). C. PHILLOTT; 


♦ ** ^.llv'sA^ AAMyi # ** ^ !^ 


j * ♦ " jVy s^sxj 4j I^ su^i!^J ^ t 'w^UL^ 

j ^ j**" y' t c^ ^ U t <^i^ \y* y t c^ * ^it***^. 

J.-UO j j ^1 iiii? Ui^« * “ j.Jta^ v-jH' 


tjjyc jol) JjS «Ki # jyi jj (-piT jl cmT 


\\ Lai jl ♦ iX^T ^^y y_^ yi ^ 


s^j^ * ^ LL) 1^ <*^l aS ( iXiuX^/o 1^ igy^Lwu^ j| 

y cy^L fcX»T * “ ^ ^Jy^* jS] ^.v^waJli ! A.*Ai ^j5*l 

^ ^ ^ v,.^*>*t) jl Lp.ul ^ MfC jSb dS 

! LL a 5 c^( 3 ^j LaJJ) ^ ^ ^y ^ ^ 1^ KjLlUDh. t,yax>’ *^Mi— 

* Vfc,A^ 1/ l^yil Ua.i ^rv V.;i.r-w(«^^XA. ^j1 ^ <^* >. ^ I— ^laaj t^yS^ L« • tSjuiw cJ^ 


«-ry!r^ or* *-r^>' ‘^jjT jj \j • 4^ j 1j ty^jT Ij«JT ^ Ail^ »4^ y 4^ ^ *x^ I ; 

sS jyh ^ yi ! 4^(i jJj ^1 ” \„:;^ ♦ ylyj y ju# ^ j ^ Ji--.i ^ ^ j^LI^ 

4>i*A>oT • cxijw ^ ;| ♦ ay ^ ojyL, ]j A^Jt ^ aj ]j y] ** S Ij L|Jy 

•• 

A'* a^Aw Lo S aj^iXA>« l^il/« ijjj« ! Lt) ^1 ’* sS aiajL^ aiaj ala * AilafcJU-x jj 
fJj^jj ]j sSjy/« ^ Jatiil i*«j5 • aalj A4 lyT h y^ ^ y «^i j*aT * “ 

«4 ^ aS a-ia *3; c^y j y e:^laf ^ ^ vai^ y a) 

sSJy^ ijyo ijo^ y j , va>.*^ ♦ ‘‘ »^^>-Mya SU. 1^ v::jylf J ^1 ^ v>^ 

a.;a j^aT ♦ aj ,^^4yj I; a^^ sa^l ^ ^ -ly ^ y AAiU va^#^ a*^ ♦ i^Ty^ 


fvy® w-^ ! Uaio ^aU ^1 ” va:,^ ^ “»y^| «aia ^a y a) a^^ va:..Ji^ a^ y va>^ ♦ 

^.lAj/Li ^jT JU * yS^/i I^ ^ ^^,0 • •• ^^ ^Uytj ^ "jl , 1; !>»“ • 

jaI^ jIj !^» • JjT jl t <«»» ,_j*)cjb« Jjj « jji ijf. oiljJ^ »i^ i^^« nA ^ 1^ 

AS 1 ^ a^^ ]j dJ^Lc xlyExAj : va>>aul uia^JL^ l»iT a> 19B(JU»£ y aJ 

wi*y > f L/!lr^ )' yl • ail s^jlk> ^^ytlysLii^ ^a^^^ [; r a*^U>) *1; va:^U^ 

• aiv^a.) «a^ 1; lyT ♦ jJaUil <4^ y • y aJa^T # awly^ «-f,^ a 'ai^^lai) ^yp 

y^j^y A$ va^ii* i^^Aia ‘* • s^ly y ^»a ^1 va^-if * ay o^li ij^U^^a )l 

ViT^* ** vaa-if • )lb a) U ^yaxL*.! ^ v^^Uy • ‘* ,^Iy ^ 4^ 13 y y-i-^-i jl I; »4y« ^^aI 

dAyU c-Cay A^ A4 a.^ aa-*^T >L». va:^*yXd. ^aT ♦ ^‘ 4 ^ y*^ u5^a ]j ja ^ : va:^A»»l ^y® 

‘*^aX-| • ‘* ^Xa • ala ^yLiX) |y \jry^^ ixii S yb cAayL ! y^j in/a^ ** va--ii^ ay uaUil 

'a>v«jX^ yT ** ! ljl«Aa>^ ayx^) ! 4>Ay.^y Ub43^ * a^ aLy i vaj^^lfty Jy^ iUa a A jl iM^JL^a Aa«j^ 


* (furutht, V4|lg. ioT gurlkki* Takht'* Pulad, a quarter in Ispahan. • Bi»kb'H^^hdnid-am* 

* Afaj^/iim -* “ poor, wretched/' ^ Dam~i {lAus/,^'* M the time of washing." • CyKdda"* lying down. 

^ There is always a plate of Aa/vd carried along with the bier ; the contents of the plate arc given to the poor in the grave- 
yard. 

^ (.)/J/ badan, " swallow.” ® />u si qur^ db, ** two or three go-downs of water.*' 

lit pas‘i a -simply " in his ribs.” 11 Au for db. l« J^is Jis, "hissing of A snake j noise of whispering. 



SOMK Cl'HUKNT I’KUSIAN TALKS. 


4(;3 

tjbj^ Ubjjj ! » *ik I J OyU ;l f,m 

,^*«^ i 0 ulyiiii aS Uijj^ ” jams’ j^ Uj;j A»u * jjkj^^ AiilJ/ L slysuLi 

• V^** Arfj »K» tMji * “ iJ L jj) Axij Uj^ aS A< (•^T^ Ij-* ” J><*T • “ IJwM Aa 

*< J !; A«y ^ Ail AW; b Ai*«»fc LftJ^ Aiw A-f , y \j j\ aCL>A. # jJi ^ti ;J lltjj 

^ >ajM J>i y , ajjJ ' iiJjJ • “ y ' vj>iA 1^1 ” U.^ )! ^Xj 

»Ii J Jy SAyy ^_yix^•w • »A^ ;lc 4s;Lj;li jl AS jilSA- lA«Jy« ;A8jjl 

I; slyxu j l/« Iw ’* v;:^ya. ^jT A/ A--^ • ji jJi ;ylf ttil**;** l^-* 

« |.Lj A.^ ^ImII j {,’ >A:» j Ka. jlai; jy Aiilj;^ I; 0 .» — mW a-.^ • ‘‘ yiS 

0 

111. 

jJb # jioy ;!ri* 3I t ^ ^ iS {J^-V 

• Jj \,Ji^X l^^ Jj jJi (^h^J ^ Jj fjy^ vA-A>4Aa b ® •aiiAlj 

^ J «^#; ^ vj:^ jJ ^ 1; J^ j lA^' ** ;|/ 

• I^ i^y^ Z]j y ^ i^S^yy ^ ^yi AXjL^3Ru 4» ^ ^1 4iXA«> • «ii^i4* 

jjXf y J Jy^ b * jl ♦ vib« vsJ!^*^4 ^ ^ **^^J y> ^^SBV^ST 

^ Vw.^1^ vsJj d; ^ 1^ Aapjjlo# ^1 Jy ^ 1^ ^^yi y \„^J\ 4.S 

jliXilfj ^ ^ tVilXi J^»l^ • tXjtX^ aJI^ J^«)^ ^xsxAib # Jyj 

• ^lyj ^3^1 »A>Aapu^ jJ }j Jj^ • iVfcX^b ^ jl lj^C» iy y 0^1 jj v,^5r 

S ^ #i ♦ v.::-as-a| aaa*-^ jjj • ;*b ^y AX>«f ; j/y a>U. 

y ‘i;'* ;* - $jy^ 

jb i(^A.U } dAJj ^b ^b«y jifc) ^ly v^’j 1; ^ *iT^ v-A*^^ 

^ 0 ** 

: »jiLy Jy l*U. Ua Jlk ; ^y y Jy y” -Jji ^ jly ;J .A/»T " «ly »1; ^iutiT • *iiUy^ 

} tt^*y 3* -^< !*>" ^ *->y^ v-X‘)a' r‘*'i>^ aI»^ «;>» aS A)X* 0 

O^liu j , yt*w , y ’V/' ‘J-' '’ fy • “ 

y>; ejT A^ 1; ^Jyl • “ yy <Xi^b aU) yw ’* ; ixii ;yc 3ly ^s;lfJ;J )! '«^» • “ jyliii 

AiU. ji$ ^‘>>* '^) 4sfft*“» * *»^ *»>»'.> «/) t>-V < I’ ^v ^ ;’>! • **'"• 

: Ail*. Ji^b Jk«»T y»>^ • ^ vsaI^ ;0 ); TjAssw. • jy vjUJI Jj ) Oi-y 

I Qa^dan, **to snatch away.” ® “This is your share worth seven ^a#.’* Ten i th^Mi or roughly i</. 

3 Duzda, dimin, of dusd. 

♦ Naqsh sadan, ** to play a trick, etc.” Thi.s story is told by a Shirazi. and the Shirazis hold in contempt the intelligence of the 

Isphanis. 

3 Vakdsh$iH, for yak'iitB Ishan. ^ Sdruqcka, ” bundle” ; (for $ar.buqcha ^) T ^d}^ih»dukdn, no izafat. 

a Majlis chldan, • to sprc-id the tabic for a feast.' ^ Bdk-i nisi, ” there’s nothing the matter.” 

to Suljbdrd qalb bi-dar kardan • laskin-i skahwit harden. 

II Rdh bi-rih ra/tan, ” to wander ; not to go straight.” The man was a stranger in the city, 
i* RS skid, vulg. for p4 bushavid. 
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J.IEUT.-COL. D. 0. PHILLOTT: 


jyi SS aX^j^I ;1 * v-:>iUi ]j ^ ^®*>T 

‘^\y ^ ^ sii^J jJ J^J Jj'* * JjS ij]jj j jIj ^^JyL ^ vs^^y i v:;3 ^ 

I’ 3y ♦ ^ Jy* j • f^V iiliy ^ ^«X)L« Lpi y 

%ji^\ \\y &J ^ ^ «— JyiT ♦ iXi l^,i • ‘‘y y« ‘ ^ ^ 

i ;• t >-::---^l ^y. e;; !; ^/:?l • ^ ^ 

^ jr^ y ^ f vtij ^ u^LxjT ^yu^jijb ^ 

^ ^ ** 

c/*^ ^ '■y ^ y 1^’ * ii‘*-^«o>b vi>yb)y^ )ji ^ cy^jy^ 

^ ^ ^ * 

jii » 3 y aS L^*^ 1^ Oy^ ^ 3I ^j^T ♦ i^j \j ytyM* 

♦ ^ y^ywjyL ^yj^yi-^y3 ^j;3 * Ai(^ ^ v«;irNJt|j^ * y^TyXw 

♦ jy^ ^ vj:-^)^ ,jj ♦ Jy y^y^yy 3^ *^y ^ 1 v:J^ 

: jJb JlyCM^ C^ji)^.^ t^ftjkl^v ) jiby^ b J A^lJo j) 

• ■• ‘‘ C^ ’* .*. 

3I ^5J) ^ yty^ jr^ y «a^T ♦ iX^ Jl^b y^I^yi jjj • jiS >? ^ tV*T \jx^y^ y t ^ 

t * vi*^y b ^ J^b ScXX^y S»^Xs ^yy^y* ^JX^ ^ J*** J^' ^ L^ 

c^yyX** y Jy^T JkAi) • ^ ^ 

ly y y^ ^1 v,-::^Ni^ jly « Jy-i 1^' ^ ^ Vft>3 y y Vi^W 

*j^i yCjt} ^ f*>^^ ^ ^<t'»*yv»? * L V-^A-C # ^ax«> < ^ '^* ^ y y^ i*i)y ^ ^ ^***>^ 

^^bw I jy %tf) ^ Vfc— 3^ 3ly t » 3 bb} aSa^ ♦ 

^ «* 

♦ y_y^^ < C^y^ ufy ci*-?y 3.^^ ♦ Jy #1^ Jly ijJ 3^^^ * 

t J>iu» '««,;;j»^~.sxl ^ ^ A^***Jty ^ ycVX> ^ y Isyw ^ ‘Vy'y^ >r*r“ ^ “ v^*^ 

i^c^* ^>*i^ b ♦ ckijuM^ b ytyMi • jy^ b ^o ^3 ^ ^3 !/ y^x*** * jy 

y j *ir^)jy .Jj>i J * oly <y^ jy J 3^ -? ityi*^ s*)) * v^J^’y^ j »w^^lti/^^yi 

JlS *'* aU) \j/i3 * ** cy* k)y«^ * ** vj^b*y 8|3 c^y^ y^l j 

I; \Ji>j^ , ’’ )• * “i; ^ c:~iliil. ^U tt)<^J; ;)/! * “U '® ii^t.< , |j; 

^ 3 X 4 ^.^ ^jS jV^ vj^y yt)) y^x^ * yy«* * 3 ^' b A^^Jt * i 3 ^ ^jji 3 ^«l^^ a^a* ♦ j>«maX<< ^< 3^*3 * 

AfiAiur ♦ *^3 t’ ^ yp vXiJb^^AA* ^1 3) Jy* i^;! * ^w^; Jy^ ijlf< 3 kij 3b 8jJt 

»-^ * ‘‘ v_/*/ c;W^ c>t^ v—Xj^ ! ^ ^ V a*»A ShVA^ A^ ** ^ fcXiby^^i ^ 

v,^#yl • ^ySxA^ b ^ vyl ^»j tAiLii y j J3 ^,;i ia;» t.5‘4y3 > L^v^ ^ jjl^ iiL^y ^y;iu*#l^ 


I A/7-r^ vulg. for mi-rflvi. 2 I/am-pd-yat » hamrd/i-at, Nazdtk-i bi-uan ; izafat. 

* ' Avarntn-khiyal mt-kunand ki shaUvat-i zan chand jd hast manalon btir _shast‘i pd^ sar-i pistdn, narmah'i gush VA^ghaira. 
•'> Tu hnvd for tu.yi havd : the izafat is often omitted after tu <* An example from the Arabic Grammar. 

T Shir-dviXf “ milk-safe, meal-safe.’’ This verse is nonsense. 

9 “ By your manly moustaches,'’ a common oath amongst common men. Sai/^t. for *>«>-#, here »m tamdsAd, 

I I Changait a mixture of butter, bread, and dates or honey. A common error of concord- 

I.'' Uista, ’* stone of fruit ;” hassa^ vulg. form. 

I* I.ftnJil or diindtl (in.c.) » A/V/a. Bisni^^'llah^ i.e., " do you commence." Hdy '* take care,” 

n .'i« ;//-/ kadn, does not mean from underneath, neither does/^Ar mean * back,’ vide English translation, 
i' Rudd namud^ '* he made it pass by him. miss him.’* 
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SOMK CUMHKNT PKKSIAX TALKS 
^ ! jO v_X.U^ ” ^ ^y ^ ^.Jj 

^ >'' '^i'- 1>*^' *^ ^«i j^ ^ ,^^1 J^ 

«;T V=F^ (;*»*» ;l^; ^; ) * Jy, U G ^ ^^,.i ^ ., Vj ,j^ 

^jUlf ^Lo J^i. ;l ^ iili. ^.J “ S J;b A,. ' o^«r • ( 

'“=^ «»; (>^7^ ^ j^> jy ' O; -^' I; v:;U* ^ «j.ej L j 

;) ^ti iili. jj ^ti ” ^ jto ^< ^ j^( Jii, ^i^i , .. ^ 

^ *-**— -» ^ , .\J.S M .\^^i a, - jf;-. -. t! »^T .A K Ml. . . .1 1 w .^. 


. , - w>^»; ^‘> * *j^*^ ■’ i-';y ;' j >^'‘1 ;J Vo _, j^s ^i,1 . “ jjJoy. jSi y 

>J) iiif *-; JcVJ (^ytp^i; axIuewj U jiix^ I’ty!^ ^— ' -.‘■“‘^t **r^l 

• * Jyiltiu/* }j ^^)yC jy »K> ^yo * jLii| jy, ^::.'JyAi w>'’i»i ir-^ : ^^.i.lJj) v>tI*L |. *i.| 

I. f ;j ’> a( »; ii .. . I -.1 .( yL^ -. *< ..•• I... »•.».•• ^ i* .i •/ A --I 

i— AS vJJL--^Aii j Juw VJ^AxL* 


’* a 5 ;1 ;Ua^ ♦ “ ^j^yi 

jjji 


V' 


J cWO; h ;ly “ ? jyi^ ^j*f- ^ ? “ ^JiO 


>y'^l 

jjSaf 

“ s ^.J) c;; ^ ^ ^'v-v J uT-V* y -r tt/ 

- • - '** 

i j'^ StS^* ■''* ;Jy' .? y'^?" J ; y'l'V I; ^1 , 

y. H n . - .“• y y . .T y ll ? 




«r!'y ' 

* -I j , jjjj ^,|. 

I J y’’”*^ ^ J 3'^ r ‘^3^Tf tJ^ Jy* «;! jl A»y 


rt 


0 


IV. 


^ASL^ ^ 

j J>i ^ yxi; y} l^ft »l; ^*J;>> * ,^'y jlw I; '^PJ * ' yT^y “^y '■y^'^ 

joj • k.:>.uyu jJb ^ K_f*l‘ * «;I'^^<’“" ^ M/Jy^ iiU/» w-i • *’ '• j :^*^ ^ 

® t i'i JJJ . f^jj yvi* * 'V' * LyT^^^y ‘^^V.y* Hy 

^/(.^ /y! "“ir! J*-*^ * w-V y^'^ (»* 

J<3 o^ij Ji y^ Ai^S* '-^ *>4“^ ]/>*"' : )'3^. <^) * *t'-f v,jy 

i__ ^sjU/* <-i~u.j * »J. t' ^ 1^ )'i v.::-~i|ji’ *5 ^ij a> v.i«.*»i> ; iV»T 

lan.ij| • J..iX< I; A.^ : 3yi '® Jlj. I; (J^ 3 Jjyf )<3 \) '' «yy 3 

]j ^_^ l : V.:i..-«>ti Aiy^ (,^1 A> J.y U>.> lyiiy * *j^y’ y> »tf * - C— ^"lMJ 

joUj ^-yS Ijl»-* jJLi Uw ' rr^ ^3y^ ‘' j.^ ”yi v.:i-®^ • j 

v_y 3* '* '* • “ •y *< !; <^**“1 .) ylO 


• ttwSstan *' to invite ” Harddar-zan no ixafat. ^ Rauzanay is any light hole. 

8 Scratching the face is a signal to keep silence. It i.s also a .sign of a.stoni.shment. 

• After divorce the ' iddah is three months, but after the de.ath of a husband, four months and ten days 
6 Ntikar^biby a private .servant in livery. 

• Barf girift (m.e.), “ began to snow '* ; .ilso hdrdn girifty “ began to rain.” T /£a73d» tarn/. 

§ Tumhakf “ a kind of .small drum " These instruments indicate that there wa.s some festivity taking place in the fort. 

• Tutun, good, small tobacco, for cigarettes or ordinary pipes {chupuy) ; tambdku i.H tobacco leaf (for the tjahyd i >. 

10 Chiq k. to prepare cither a chupuq or a qaliyan : this idiom is not usrd for any other preparation. 

11 Bdrband, an outhouse for housing horses and cattle or for storing grain and straw. 

14 Buram^ vulg. for hi-ravam. Shiim, vulg. for shim, !♦ Shab-i - one night. 



I-IKUT.-COL. I». C. I’HlMiOTT: 




<4 isjJsA.' Jys. 3 y.^\^ ji) \j iy.y - U^^r*r< ‘ h 

'* jl • a>Jt^ a- li ^ vh^jO v-^i-xU 

*< V.s^l sj;/l ' ;' : W u) y* ** 

lift/ • “ ,.yi IJ^T , fti»/ ,1 ;l '; ''** e/i’ J l> • *1**^ 

jl L) ^^fti j“^7^ * ” v.::-Nft/ j »3^ s,i>>M>j ; ^X«> «>«T »ty * ** ._«/■? 

ftili. . (•J^'^T ” vj^ft/ : “(V'y^ i>*JJt»-> I; * ** * ** ** ^ 

•“(yV ^“1 

^ ; j>udRi *< ^ i' '^3) 0^ • ‘iiyiy y>*^ i^” wj; 

I—. - ■■ ' ■' '■>. i m i " I. 

I’ 3 '^ 3 “ (^’j^ v-y* ” ei-i/ ^il) • “^ii-A '-S^'^ 5 

j^jy^ iiLi. ^ly® y ftw Li I 0^«i) t ! <3‘^t3 ^ ^3^^ *^^"^3* 3 Sni- **-!i^^ 

<^:^ii‘j j 3 ftiuij 3 J ^J)T • 3ji SmS tto \j ^1 fj lSj!L)jji )j \i)lyi 3 jy 

jl • jil «i-^ \j A*li' ;>i OJj • 3yjSi> *i Jjjo Aalii jy J Vd>^ljj| t|^ eiy*^ yJ j >Jj v^i; 

jl j jii ^ ci****<) 4^|J • aIj v,m ^» rt*l ^ i>JL^ ^ \s)J^ 

t’ V-?' *^3 ^ ** ^fc);i> S J;J ^ Jkiiii* j 

” c>Ui? ♦ ** jJlLi jjj ^UL ; jjT Ij^ ^ ^ (•iV®T S j^jXj 

^ s.:>^l ^Sm/j ]j * ** N^^l aJum.) iS Vri^,A«ul ^1 ^ Xi>^ 

l^iT Ij v^;*^ ** tS Jl^ Oy^ b dfy * JjLii; d»^ A aA ^Jjij # AXi; 

jy ^i;-> * “ !*A* •> rr^ ;'r“ I’ v"' 3 ’ f*^ 3 ^ V~*' ^3^ u;^yT • ^ 

; dJl ,!)3vH *•>>^5’'“! yJ • “ jiS Idjo ]Ji d^b Idly* ” \j:^aS • d^T b ^ltx« L,Jj jijO 

I _ --^ ^ ** *• 0 

A*' * ** ^ t t ^ ** Aila».j)b yku «XJ0 

o>Xj ” j v.:;«>-v^l ji) ^ ^ A>liAb.Jb 

vilj * “ , < b ” j i t 

-> r^JJ^ *' aL^ v^Uay« s yjy j v^:-^ 

Jy^ “ S ^ ;l ’’ v^-a/ ^ »|^ ^ e>^«l Aibk UI . ^1 Jjo I; 

i)y« • ;•» *^-0 «»; )'•! • “ fy'^ v^'* ; (••>^1*)^ *ili.^j'» ^ *j 1; Ui bly* JUm. ” 

!/ (^” e:-i/’ ^Jy d^ ^jli iJijMj • t^^Ua . jfM y^ ^ iy|yU/ 1; Idai 

»JA» ftj Uy C0j£ Aijyh ;d , jj^iy *< y< V^ yl ” u^i/ .^ • ** ^ U ^d ,^4y y*> y4 '; 

'■* ^ I? <t’ • ’’ (.^yCt ^ci/*! ^ j ^Jukft ^l^A<«| ^;XMa. f'* 

lyC^<d (.J • ** yly (v'<>^ i *>b Jyi' vj4 If *®y‘*< yi) • “ Ji-i'j 

0 ^ — .. 


1 Mujjtam or Afam Ja^far^ vulj^ar abbreviation for Mu^yimmad ya*far. * JP%sk»i Ithud^ *' to himself." 

* NMfi^x^ i.c., ndn^t, ♦ Qurbun, i.e,, quritan, 6 if^irdn mind. 

• Shdmhd (m.c,), plural to signify varioua dishes. 

^ 0,i du%d and not dy dutd ; the latter would be used in addressing a person. 

8 Ddldn, 9 Amadam bi.tamm dmadam radd shavam, 10 Bolki^ “ perhaps." 

it Maid Idkarvdnlnm** some gentleman's property." I* Badind^ vulg. for bidid, 

18 Bugiram quiluq, ** to recover revenue by force." H IQ^ipdhind, vulg. for M^bkid. 



SOMK Cl HRKXT l*KKSI.\N TAT;KS 


‘ *JL, jliitt Ij *JL, tS “ ! jjj I ” iS I ^ .j ^ li* j 

i'iy. A»l» .|^;j ;| I; Jyt ;1 J,^ • fc«li .J jjSiw,; ' pL»^ j 

'' % 

^ * tx-i Ij jj aJIa. ;j ;j ;j v«X: j-’J ♦ 

jfc) J ^ ^ #UpI ♦ tjljki 4-^^ * ** • Uijpi-^^C«^ *3j 

! y^ v^l ! • 0 ^ 15 ^* ^ J; , 3 ^^^ ; ^ 3 ^* 

^ ^ 1^ ItVi*^ * ^ jk^*3 jj 1^1 ! 

y # Jkil Ai-ilJ/ ^1 ^SIj ^ ^ ^ii-ljil uT ^ ^*-^1 iXiJSf ^3^^ cJ>^ 

* j*-i jjT jjij ^^j^jS\.::^<^ ^ v.i^L# jy • ^:;^4^i ji) ^ f J; ^y*) s^^j**^ Ji) 

. jjiyj^ cJC^A. y^y^ jb |<3 J;yu 1 ^ ^y i;:y : j;^T v«yy * 

^ J^ * ^)y^. ^ •; -> c^y r ^-^hi *‘ ;*•• *3 ^®* ur>^ y 

# j^ylyL AW I; Jtbl j “ y^y»LL I; ♦ jUS sj:^^ )ji )j ijy^^ • : Jr^ Iji^ v:J>^ 

j^jj”tS iiiyi^ «l>» J v_::^»/» *>yi»J _j J; '“ 0 (3^1 y"^ '■* *'> vJi-eU. ^ 

•' ^ r**;^ '-*y- ^ *■• ‘J’* /' «/* 

5 jua^ Uuil u^ ^ *’ j "^y ‘^. ^ ; •V* ‘^*^'* ^y • r^^'y 

]j ^jjc iiu^ , V**^ 's'^ . ” '-^ ‘tr" • ' “ <>»*^ tt>V J^*v ‘5 S-- y u/'* j 

* ^^Jy axi-** aJ U»s yt AwJI J , rawly- *iU. ^i,lw>;a ^a/*T , aL a.< I; AiU. # 

* awl,^ _, va>i/ ‘iy ury^ti ' ‘>y* »y3) ' ' >»»; «'’ * “ J^ yv '^'>^ 

^ *iJli*a> # u>.i/y )l I; ‘>y‘ r*^ Ai-Uy jt , nawl^^ ^y ^y «a;y. ^cj; ^ ^y a^^ 

*-; y «>) «;il jy fH* /> ” ^ J^ ay. b • y,ij; lyt ara , ay Jltl aj «fc 

I; a^ ^la «i; , Jjy *< '* *^'y*^ * “(“y j 'f — je*“‘ • 

^1 ” sj>.i{ 3 el‘>i‘i*^ AJ .y (.ir ay • “;a^ t' f-*^ ay (1. y : 

‘>'•^1 : y r^ sy^ 

laiu Jl*vJI • ^a/> aUiAl ;b : y-^ y-^ y ^J,- y 1*1^ * ^ 

Ai ■* ylaa y:, ! laia ly ” b u/^' " «»; * “ ya’^' u/*^ 

y . wi; cfl ” ‘iy '* • '"♦La^ <✓* ^■’ r>*^ ^ -i-l a 5 ‘•‘'ty-al; ^ L- y 

. '1 va>--aaU ^yl c/'*^**^ *’ «'3 “ (^ -> 


1 Or azpanj (or .A.zrA) .r«/« /d panjih (or r/ra.r) sd/.i ir., “ young iin.l old.” 

■1 Chiiib « chumdalfchHb.u chumdab. ‘ ■‘ticits -md st.-.vrs - 

Sdkib.lAd„a and ,«*rt-«/A-/. no iaafat. * bardba,, ,.,... ru-hi:,.. " oppo.it.- ■ 

h Kurst, a low tabic covered with a large quilt and having underneath it a lighted bra/ier. People sit or he under the quill, 

their heads outside but their legs under the Itufsi. 

^ RAghati’t. '* a dish of butter. ’ 

1 Rdabanha ri. pI-‘' all the butter. " 0 Or kush,. » tU-hail.U- ' in ,. r.,K.. ' 

11 Dar bi.hnm zr.dan, " to slam to the door ’ (here after entering), 
it Afa^fddt t.r., meeting with Muliam Ja far. 

lit Chirac Hkshan «a-*n>-rf » ' she lit no light.’ but ehirugh ra rislurn na-knrd, ' she did not light the lamp.’ 
ht Ham thuninA ki for hamtn hi, " a.a soon as.” 

*♦ Bi»gA hUddnam m c., “ Tell me.” (Irish people frequently bf fore aMking a simple question, say. ‘ Su and so, now tell me ’) 
16 Pari in colloquial Persian means a good fairy, and Jinn a bad one. 

W m^shi, vulg. for fnushavi. Ahddi, i.e .. •* village.” 



LIKUT.-COL. U. 0. PHILLOTT 




Ajdi .j : jii ^ ^ dy JLm# 

^1^; jl vU^l *3^ ^ 

;’ ' v.—— i^l ^ y|-i ^1 ^ ^^1^ jl ® v.;;-^^ 

J^'V ^ ‘ b wiia-^ j y^ ^ \^Ji * AS did ** I; ^ iS^\ 

^'9y^ ^ ^ jl # «^-^l iil^ ^ ^1 ^ * ^jui ^l^jd ^.d^X^ ^jnop^ f"* 

* ‘‘ s/^ y^ * r^ L/^*^ 

e/->^ * r‘y (^ b ®0 e/* J <>^1 ‘^-r— ^ • r;f^ J^i c Jei ^ 

wJis^ d^r^ # “ ^ U ^1 AS Id^ ]jj : J.;ld ‘' c;^ * ‘"^wxi y ^U.jd j (.j^l 

V ^ -? Mf» i ^j;; ♦ “ f!!r^ y,^y^. iu.y ^1 

♦ A>«(i J ^K**JI ^ ^'\ ""^ d^^ ^ ^ ^1 J d-i *^1*^ ^ 0 

0 

V. 


L^ 

«« 


.JL^tL A^‘ 


•i/ 


dy^ L/^3 Aiyk, ^^jSk.)d * ^’’ ^j^ ‘^tv >lyfci. ^d dy |»^a>».Lfcb 


$s s>^^i jtA^* v^i/ vi[) * ^*#dj y I; iftdii^^ j^y * ^^>) 

■..,”** . . *** 


d 4 ^ • '%d^^l«xi! vs«j3 fc— A^a.) vd^,^^^li3 ^d 4C Ki> ^ y. t Jy^ y^ ^y 


^1 ]j (jLdi^^ ydj CiJ^^ y^}) ! dy« ^1 V.d ’ . »^ g f ^ ‘^!/i •— { v-li 




iiynj (TJ^^ ^ y ” aS ^ * w:^4o»l dbj ^y^d IdJlc d^d « dbu^^i • 

'^y y^ 3 j^y y^ • ^jSbi ^"•yy^, Ij (y^y^ J ^j)dJ^ Si** - i ^*^ -c ^ Ajt.«4«4jt 

• A^LiMk^jt iLSC^ y \j^-ij ♦ \,:i^^C> ^AJb d^ ** ? s^yyy AXb aS jJt 

Aj 1^» “ ;dj^ Jy^ d/eI^^.^CL».i: tC^ Ww i ‘'^AiUh. ^»d ^d/»T vdl^-fcLiy y| ^b 

Idby# AXAj) ^^'*y y i did ^^ly I^ d^^ ^b ♦ d^ d^ I* * d^A^J Idtx^ AS d)d SjCw) 

2.. ^ J AAjT^ d*^T t ^ 3Pd d^'* * dt^kAj VdJ »*>«*d 3lb b ^d^di^«id j) 


. ^ aJuT ^d »Ki y^^bfc. * did 


1 lifui-^mt’i^wdst or Asi’^mi.t^^m^iad. Mumkin nami-shud^ “he could not get an opportunity.'* 

•> Or kb wdsf. * 5Aii/#, vulg for jAajA, “ eix.’* 

ij Ztr^fdma^ thi* short ' ballet skirt ’ worn by Muslim women ; also^ 'a man’s under-drawers.* 

s Saifhtrif *‘ green leather ” (strong and good). ^ QJ^rnbdf “this sunset, this evening '* (m.c.). 

•< Ktt fiPi~hd vulg. ; the Sing, hafah is used for one .shoe and the plural for a pair. 

'» Or hart hi gardish hardan, 10 //, pi tliyat or Udt ; the wandering black-tent folk, H Aburu^ vulg. for dbnr. 

Jidqi, in m.c. often : ** Goodbye ; the talc is ended.” 18 JKftV’A^'afr, name of a place. 

Khijna. 18 iltir, vulg. for 4b. W Pdru^ *• shovel.*' 

n Har kuddm tiiddar harf zadim^mi‘d i him, ** whichever 'of us speaks first will give—’* : grammatically should be— 4».saita</ 
— -///i -dihad, 

i** Balki, “perhaps,” 19 Dard ki^dna, 

«o To salute is a sunmit, but to answer a salute is a farg, <1 Yavdsh or dhistam\xi a low voice. M Bdm. 

A barber docs not orally ask a customer if he wants to be shaved, but offers him the ‘mirror* If the customer takes the 
mirror it is a sign he wishes to be shaved. 



SOAIK CTTRRKNT PKRSIAN TAl.KS. 


10l> 


^ - 

tS lyU;-.” c_r h * v'Ij I; iijl 

J CJI-ijj h ^ /I ” ' • U;^|J U; I; c.yU- 

l;-’“'-^*‘^ # ‘yy ,^a. *$ ^ \j ^ ^3 ’ 

* \j Ai jJjj 

‘‘^j I? <^; ‘-ir^^ ‘>iJ y jy • j' cyy^ } '.i— J v^V 

a» J J^i • ‘^; l» ^‘> ‘—^ : ^ I' ^v* u*^2j^ v_j*> ^>i • 

« Wk* " ‘“V ^ 

^lij v^a. # 3I I; u^; J ^1 uJ^> J • J;ljk^i i^Jkasx^ ^ ^ » jJi ^^5; 

< 1^. ^ijT J ^ V^^; J^ ^ ^ \ cT^; 

I* *’ ^ ^ * u:^l <11^ ]j J^iL jif u-f jy> $S jjJ 

\^j^ r iJtyf j*y cij c^xjsi.-^ ^iULw b^I ^ j,^! ^ ^ y* 

> ** 'w^c-T J^j # ^ jIj t*/ >j ]j 4LT # u:^xaci^ iS \j;:^\ y^j ♦ ‘ ^1 I; 


jy ^ y j jJ ® ^jy> ^ j^lji ^ k£^^] L-f ^ ^1 ** vS^ • C*.x!xw> *ajj : “ «ju) 

♦ cXJbJkXJ ‘^i‘^ * jj ljutf . A^y J^^lj Jk/®T ♦ JAXbtV ^ 1^* Ui: 

u>.i^ ♦ c-aI '■" iJ/ %y y It u^l^l ^yy ‘* •^^yi c^i^ljkil ^ ^3^kl jj 

• iV®! ^^J[^^•? ^^Ia. ^'*i) 3^ ^ j 1/ c/*^ ^ fc^*** k) 

jy y ” J^yli ^ J^iw^ J a-u.ti c^t^ ^yjj I jU^ yJi^ai} c^i yOj ym. b 4 ,ibT 

*^1 cXJJ ^ J^T ittfik.. jt SJLxm^ I43 AXi^^cv^it ♦ ** Ijki ^) ]j UtjJJLw >|^5 jy ^ c-T^j 

aaxa®^ • y f \,^*^y^ jkj«3 j^T f^y^iu ♦ ax***^^ jx ^ Ajyy 


Jj$ IL ^ y J^jiivj ‘* S O.— .1 Vj/^b 1^ «i ! ** v^#^' »jjL=cy 

^^tjkXw /dIai^ ^J^y r *yy^ ^ Ouji^ ♦ ** ^*J^ b IfctjkXAAA#^^ ^5^ ^ y aS ^'* viJ^3 ^ ] 

! c l ** vJ^%^ j ^J*y Xy^ xy iiX^y ^yXjj ♦ dS ^^-tl jX 

^iX/ol ^ y • «^3 ** v-:i^ *‘ S v.4>wMk| t^y aS U l|.^Lu»l Aj yHj ; ^iXy» ^1 h btJJLO-gw^ 

y!r ulyili^l .'^ Jkit All^ J^*l^ • k^ ^Jy^ ^iy^^. !/• ^ XiLi. ;J 

♦ ** ^IJki 1^ bbJklAMk^ ^ ^ J y L l»iT A^ Ijly* ^ «— aX)T ^ixdby 

• y*^ cV*T b si jA ^ <«iAftJ ^ Aj 


I Lung is the loin cloth used in the hntnmam . Barbers use one to protect the shoulders of their ru.st<»mer-. 

^ Guft, “thouifht, said to himself.” An gusha, ‘ in a corner away from hiin.‘ 

X SalmAfii^ '' barber**; perhaps derived from Salmon, the friend of *Ali and a Zardushti barb€?r, and afterward*, a foiwmor in 
Persia. 

^ ly., he could not lengthen the cut hairs by pulling them with tweezers 

^ For shaving, water alone (in summer cold water) and not lather is used. Shaving soap, it is said, has only lately Iwen intro, 
ducred into Tehran. Vide also note 4, p*3gc 39^ 

T Sakn^ “ a wooden bench, a mud platform ; *' also the brick recess and seat at gates 

H Jifi-ram, vtilg. for /«i-rvit«w. ^ d/Jirirf *► husband. Sahib- (eht'tna. no ixafat. ('o/r als<j note 5. p. ^^2. 

II Pun-Aad^ vulg. for pan/-^d. I* Oal^i mrhit^ *' on (the ncc:k of) a nail.*’ J • For > k,*Mk>. 

!♦ i.e., involuntarily fell adaughing. Dost tadan^ ** to clap the iiands *' ; also " to touch, meddle with *' 

Varid-i hhdna shad, ‘ entered the house,' n Natd, for persons, and ftaztlik, for things. 

!• Dar is a small door and darvatn is a large gate. 



4.10 


fJKCT ('<)h. n. C. rillLLOTT : 


<mmmf fti 4Ul{ ^ VC ijO |/ ^^t’) 

o , I; J-i ^ >4^ cry ;' b V 3' 

j j..iC; ^^.'tvU v.:;^-»>’^i l=pjT • ^^)j* *< <^y' ^ li;**'*^ *< * ** 

jl ;| 1^' lyjUM»l ^5 1 ’ Ai tj * <y,i!JJiJ» i4>^X* j Ai«*.«J ^Vi> «>^j • cXj^ «i>j , >w->Sg jl '4^-^ 

Xl; * “ jjLj yUL-j..' tS |,.U; ,_y*-'V‘* ^ fy V.r*^ * %gf'*V i ) 

• Ci^>i»-ii-i t)j y u- ^h’> T j “y '; 

j.y«y yt * f^jUkxj aj j j»^ y • LL> • ^ i—TJa 

c;>..»S’ , jl J '— ^ * •4/ (•'I*" «— ^Jo <-! c)j * '——•I AwAi .liJj 1*^1 ^ (j ♦ lU ^ 

u_r V j s)»/<> • *‘ >.» i~«».l ■ d S * <4(^^ *— 

* “yL I; 0 .«y ^ ” *a-i/ , 

^jSi ;l y* 3 , ">t)^j^^ cfy'*'* Avii<i/ JU* 4i ^^^J «lfT j v:)I<AJ ” Ui-if 

jJU. 1_-C ;l J.»J • ^>4^; 3 'd) ^ |J^*“ sa>iV* • jjyJtoli. JjjT ^ y* • oIJ y« • <iji 

.4 '"-r-Tiy ;y * «**AU> I; ^ ■ vy^;*' ** 3 ** . «-#■>?**{ " • '^V ;* 

l»v;l U «y « J'oj ^{j } , ,j,Uyb ;J , vV (“l/ ^ 

, • • • . .. 

»-' jlii! Vi,^})j • Jti )j» •* jj^ immJy^. AX^lXflp^^ J C ** ^ I 

; ' u/3fa j! ^ ^ a..*a^ 

y^b stfT ^ ^^)aj ! ^1 ” v^ii' ^ aA^J^ jjJ )j y^J * ^OjS jxL,j 

** cuii/ ^ vjj^-Cila/ Ij «-M# Jlj ^ ^a-i ^ 

- *' --C , Wk4 

^ AjI^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I? f c/* ^ ** i>li> ^ ]j 

, J/j^ vi^l yh^j^ ^ • C-^^: y ry*^ v:^!rv^ ^ ^ J^y^, '* ^ I ^1 

* ‘‘ ftjj ^^fc>iw> ji> ^ r^ 3^ 


• dimin. for ronlempt. ^ Petty trading. - . * 

o Q,ittyHn farash, not pi jnv seller hut a man that »elb tea and smpkes ; called also q<diy^n-ch\ : one or more to he found 

on eac*h road a mile or two from the city, 

4 h'htiii here =»irt /-(/'/ 1 ,’/, “smartness’* Women «re noted for their wile.?, and the heroine was anxious to preserve the 
reputation of her sex. 

'’ “ She made a circuit.” ^ /><?/• maid uftd^dH^ “ to become public (generally of a secret, of news. etc.). 

“ 7«. “ by the time that, when.'’ ft Prep, df omitted. 9 Hit^band^ ajight white veil. 

in Shai-Mii^ ' ulg. for shash-faJ. It is a vulgar belief that there are 666 veins in the body. Another common expression is 
Chiihnr ^td u ihihii u chahtir hand-i ustukhyadii^ the belief being that there are 444 bones 

II Hulbul-aah ya i^iudJiti' mi-khwdttad, n polite' jpthrase for rifsf sbudan^i tandsui. Jiulhul-i yd Qiiddds^ i.s 

.1 species of wu-bler. . . - * ^ ^ ._ , 

I’ /yi-khirditir-afff, vulg for bd kh^fidhir^afn. *y - ,■ ^.' 

1 ^ P.tbrbi ( Hindus />d/k/) is in Persia an Ofl^n 4s|r>i^i the term 4vf/ilb« being iItjiPmia cenAf^d io the closed ' cage.’ 

♦ / r . that she might be mah^ram to him Hke a sister, etc., so that it W^Otdd iMi .lawlulf lbr*|llm td see her face. 



SOME CURRENT- PERSIAN TALES. 


ill 


! *>^1 ” J *< i 'Jiriji \) v-TJa ‘ ^ 3 * wli 

'- .j ■ * "* r* «>; • ^^^** 4 ** js y 3 * ^ r **‘^3 r* > 4 ^ vt'* 

U^tXfT • ^ Cm ]) ^ iXA ^yj 

i ' ' ' ' “ ‘ ■ ' ^ • 

^Jl» ; Oji ^ ^>Lj / )<i tii) *mSf>i • <iy* 1^ j 

' ' ‘ * ***•* J>^ 

4 

• J*^ u*** < V**A'*^ vtfWj 3 * <>/ '>^i >> u »3 «>?“ 

• -. * 4 ^ y jL) AiA.l 4 i>l I^T “ j_^yT ^ 

» , . 4. i - - P 

»y* ^ j/ Ij-# c/?l ^ v^y ^ 3 ' ** 4 ^ 


^yi 4 > A M> A * 


ii , J>i^ **^y ‘* * ji^- J>^ • (•>>’‘* 


“ • ylj>? b l»r^ b by ^1 ” «;; *■! «-/»*> 

*“ jylj i i •y 

^iiyxJ ;•» «/- ’ >> ^1 '* ^ *** ^ wsJi^^ v.::—* 

» • yu. f. 4 >j; .iimaT b \j jy J b jy 

..A # \ ** - ” r s ,,;:— ^1 


4 .( 


c?;> 


iuu ));j * “ fMiy-sy^y ” 

^;b b4*wl ; wi-yt- ^ «»; ’V 

vl tiiS I; ^ii • “ •»i^ b ^ y tt/i' ** «ir? •-^y iji'r! vy. ” «^3 • “ 

*s ^ y JJL, ;W ‘‘ t ri ” J^'^yi 

4 ;.V : 4 *i ;l^ 

^ - I jv |J«.* ly y " «j; • sy^ • “ 

* • oi; viyy ¥ yWitfV yb*< Uj ;L * “ y^! j^ *iv ,y ' ^ •»y ;i4H< 

** ^ 

'r^ 

j^o, ^ ;><**i Vy >1 “ ’■ r‘*i>> ” •*; '-^ 

' * . • *V** I j l ilht ._y^b. ^l{ * ‘‘ 3 \ 3 ^ ttCy? 


^ -■ «■• , * l1l» g«»nV“**«*^^.#«»«^ * 7«r*<i. 

I Ni.^U i, m.c.. . •, p > «trtj. •' Why iiA ymt oiM m* lou4 hnengh to awake the Turk ? ’ 

♦ Vulg. for ^ • V 
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•‘‘ ^l^aw U I; >>y ^ y- 1;^ ♦ 4j/^ 

* * ^ f/sT^ ♦ C/ \^; 

^ 'w-'*^l*i^ ^ ^ \j ^ J ^ ^ t^y <^ji^ vX>*T 

iiLrt) ^ ji b c/iH < ji b uT^ ^ ^ ii^T • t>*T 3^ 

b li jj ijpjt) ij • ^iLfcL* ii^^pMt 
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The T)(u<h at Khnhiftic In TIhrl. 

(With three phites). 

Jiy the Ki-,v. A. M. Fkan'cki'. 

Rrail June 6th, i n. ;6 ' 

In a previous article entitled “ N'otes on a LanRiiaKc Map of XA’cst Tibet," f 
Part I, No. 4, 1004, I had to touch the Dard question of Western Tibet, in particular 
that of Khalat.se (Khalsi or Khalchi of the ma))s) ; and lu-fore enterinj^ tlie domain of 
more recent investigations in that territory, it will be well to .summarize what had been 
said with regard to the same topic in the ])re\'ious ])aper. 

According to the traditions of the present inhabitants, Khalatse was a Dard colony 
before it became a Tibetan village. 

The names of the /)//as/>/o/-sliips or clans of Khalatse indicate that the greater part 
of the population was Dard, the name of one clan in ]>artictilar pointing to the close 
vicinity of (lilgit as the seat of its ancestors. The other i-lan is lielieved to have emi- 
grated from Baltistan ; still, as its name is Dard, we may su])]K)se that it originally 
was Dard also. But it may have settled for some time in Baltistan Ix’fore ])roceeding 
to I^adakh. 

We find a last remnant of the Dard language inai)rayer which is addressed to the 
spirit of the house by the Gongmafxi family, but which is used also in several otlu'r homes. 
The prayer runs thus : — 

. Give abundance, honour to thee, O god Zhuni ! 

Crops also, honour to thee, O god Zhuni ! 

A .son also, honour to thee, O god Zhuni. 

The Mamani fe.stival, which is held about iK months after mid-winter, is considered 
to be a Dard custom. A feast of cof)kcd heads of goat s and sheep with sjneed f)melettes 
is given, in which all who like may ]rartici])ate. 

So much had been said jibout the Dards at Khalatse in the previous article. Since 
then several more items wi^h regard to the ancient Dard colony have come to light, as 
follows. 

The Dards did not live on the site of the present village cjf Khalatse, but about a 
mile above it in a ruined castle called ctHfoyipiii nikhny (Dard castle) I he Dards 
apparently never lived in open villages or towns, but in fortified ])laces. They also 
did not build their houses sej^arately, but had them all put together in a lumjj, like a 
beehive. This style of building can be still observed in the existing Dard villages of 
Da and Hanu where also remnants of the ancient fortifications can still be seen. The 
castle above Khalatse must have been a very similar beehive-like structure, from what 
can be made out from the ruins. Its destruction was very thorough indeed, but that 
does not necessitate the idea that it fell under the assault f)f fierce enemies. The scarc- 
ity of wood in We.stern Tibet has to account for many more thorough destructions of 
buildings in the country. When the ancient Dards left their home and settled down 
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in the present villages of Khalat.sc and Skyinling, they took all the wooden parts of the 
house -beanis, doors, door-frames, etc. — along with them, and by taking them out of 
the old bnihling, efTected its thorough destruction. 

Helow the ruined castle are the abutting terraces of the former fields, and a little 
al)ove it, close to the brook, is an oasis with several apricot trees, the ruins of a house 
and several green fields which, though once deserted, were brought under cultivation 
again at iny suggestion. They constitute the last remnant of cultivation that has sur- 
vived from the old village to the present day. Besides the fields in the close vicinity 
of the castle, there are many more higher up in the valley, and also traces of the ancient 
watercourses can, in many places, be seen. These watercourses were apparently con- 
structed with the greatest possible skill, and were led across the brook in many ])laces. 
There are also ruins of one or two small summer-residences among the ruined fields. 
The total of the once cultivated area in this valley between Khalatse and Skyinling is 
probably about as much as the total of the cultivated area of the present village of Kha- 
latse. If all these deserted fields could be brought again under cultivation, it would 
mean a considerable gain to the state. But as the villagers are strongly convinced that 
the amount of obtainable water has been decreasing, .since the present Kalpa has turned 
towards' bad,’ it would require a strong government and a wise irrigation officer to 
convince them of the contrary. 

Where a little valley branches off towards the left of the castle, a very good speci- 
men of the ordinary tyjje of stone-mortar can be seen with the ancient pestle still in it, 
as shown on the photo (pi. XVITI, fig. 3). After this stone-mortar the little valley is 
called now-a-days the mortar- valley {stuny lung). 

Oti the hillside above the ruined castle is a group of three little mchod rten which 
are called the mchod rten of the Dards {’aBrogpai mchod rten). They are the only 
mchod rten which arc preserved at this site. They show traces of white, red, and blue, 
or black, colour, which reminds us of one of the songs of the Dards of Da. (See Indian 
.Antiquary, 1905, “ The Eighteen Songs of the Bono Na Festival,” No. II.) According 
to that song the religious system of the Dards exhibits the same system of colours as we 
find it in the Tibetan gLing chos, viz., white for heaven ; for earth ; and blue or 
black for the realm of the Nagas. Probably the three mchod rten were erected in honour 
f)f these three realms of the world. Also on the top of a low ridge, a little closer to the 
ruined castle, there are traces of ancient masonry, which may be the remnants of the 
plinths of other ancient mchod rten or similar structures. 

Fragments of pottery are very frequent among the ruins, but neither have we as 
yet discovered entire pieces, nor shards with a dark-red design painted on them, as have 
been found in other places of presumably Dard origin. Ornamental pottery has, up to 
the present, been found only in the following three places : Balu mkhar, Alchi mkhar 
gog, and in the ancient grave one mile above I^h. The pieces found in the latter are 
well preserved and entire, and are, for this reason, of the greatest interest. 

In the ” Valley of the Mortar ” mentioned above, there are several graves, built of 
rough stones above the ground and leaning against a rock in many cases. Some of 
them show traces of mortar. As several of them have been opened, probably by treasure- 
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seekers, we were able to examine the skull of a man. It was of very distinctly dolicho- 
cephalic shape, and thus speaks in favor of the popular tradition that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the site were Dards. The fact that the ancient Dards buried thci^; dead, in- 
stead of burning them, as is the custom of I.amaists, has given rise to tlic supi)osition 
that the Dards were Mohamedans. If those of Khalatse were Mohamedans at their 
arrival in I^adakh, we sliould have to date their emigration from (hlgit many centuries 
later than I have done to the present, but I think tliere are a numl>er of facts which 
make it improbable that the emigration of, at least, the bulk of this tribe of Dards shoidd 
have taken place in Mohamedan times, (i) The prayer to god Zhiini, offered at Klialatse 
in Dardi, has nothing of Mohamedanism about it. (>) The hymnal of the Dards of Da, 
which is still sung at the time of the Bonb-na festival, does not contain any traces of Mo- 
hamedanism, although the word khodu, god, is occasionally u.sed in it, side by side with 
Tibetan names of gods. That Mohamedan and Tibetan mythological names have en- 
tered the Dard pantheon, is due U) the present i.solated po.silion of the tril)e in the miehlle 
of adherents to these great religions. Hut song No. Ill of the hymnal {luduni A ntiquary 
1905), containing the Dard account of the creation of the world, reminds us more of Hin- 
duism than of Mohamedanism, and the individual names of gods occurring in the 
hymnal may be the last remains of indigenous Dard mythology. (,{) Very ancient 
Buddhist sculptures, scattered all over badakh, are exactly of the same style as the 
ancient Buddhist sculptures of Oilgit. Compare the plate in the “ Tribes of the 
Hindookoo.sh,” by J. Biddulph. 

The Dard Castle on the shore of the Indus.- i\t the end of the cultivated area of Kha- 
latse, there are the ruins of an ancient fort (on the right shore of the Indus) which 
popular tradition calls a Dard castle. Of the walls nothing is left, but foundations in 
the ground can still be seen. On the land side this castle was surrounrled by a deej) 
ditch which is now filled up with stones ; on the riverside the shore is very steep. About 
one hundred feet below the castle, just above the river, the foundations of a pier of a 
bridge can be seen, and also on the opposite shore there are traces of masonry. Thus 
we see that the purpose of the castle was to protect a bridge. 

The erection of a bridge across the Indus, of only about three miles off the Dalu mkhar 
bridge, is surprising, and t^ie only reason to account ff>r it can be that it was built in 
rivalry to the Balu mkhar bridge, to draw the trade away frfun there. The disadvan- 
tage of the Balu mkhar bridge, as compared to this new bridge, is that the merchants 
were obliged to travel on the left shore of the Indus over very uneven ground for a dis- 
tance of about four miles. They were saved this unpleasant part of the journey if 
they crossed the Indus already at the site of the Dard castle. And thus it is very 
probable that the Balu mkhar bridge lost its importance for the Indian trade as soon as 
this new bridge was constructed. 

There are several rock-carvings of some interest in the vicinity of this castle, among 
them a fight between two horses. This seems to have l)een a favourite sport with the 
ancient Dards, for representations of horse fights on rocks do not belong to the very 
rare types of rock-carvings. But the drawings are generally not so detailed as they are 
here. It is strange, however, that on a drawing of full figures of animals, as we have 
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it here, the legs are indicated onl}’ by single lines. Of particular interest is a^short in- 
scription on a boulder in the vicinity of the castle in characters which approach the 
Tiljetan, Init which 1 find it impossible to read from a Tibetan point of view'. I have dis- 
covered tw'o more inscriptif>ns of this half-Tibetan type, one half-way between Khalatse 
and iXyrrmii, the other between Gmipa sngonpo and Ullu drogpo, near a very extensive 
ancient gold-mine, and I feel much inclined to bring them in connection with the ancient 
Dards of this country. 

A few steps east of the ancient castle are several ruined mchod rteii, two of them 
very large, the largest at Khalatse. They are popularly called mGo chen mchod rten, 
or “ Big-head mchod rten.” It is very probable that they have something to do with the 
ancient castle. They may l)e the burial-places of the last f)f the old kings of Khalatse, 
after they had adopted Lamaism. 

The power of the.se kings probably came to an end when the West Tibetan king 
of Leh, Ntig/ug, in c. a.d. 1150 “founded Khalatse.’’ Naglug built the Bragnag 
castle on the rock overtowering Khalatse, and the first bridge in its present place, a mile 
below' that of t he Khalatse kings. He being undi.sputed ma.ster of the place, W’anted to 
make the trade his own, and therefore built the new bridge which saved the merchants 
the last mile of l)ad road on the left shore ; for in those days in whose hands was the most 
convenient britlge, was master of the trade. An inscription which only speaks of “the 
great king,’’ but w'hich may be attributed to iVrtg/wg with much probability (as I have 
shown in another article for the Indian Antiquary) contains the record of the erec- 
tion of the bridge. On two neighbouring boulders we find in.scriptions of kings whose 
names cannot be found in the rGyalrabs, the chronicles of Kadakh. They are very 
likely the names of the la.st kings of Khalatse. Two names can be read with certainty : 
Shirimu and rGyasliin. Perhaps the name Khrio’d which can be read on another 
boulder, is that of another of those kings, although the word ‘ king ’ cannot be 
found on the same boulder. Shirima does not appear to be a Tibetan name : it may be 
Dard. 'I'liis line of kings does not seem to have la.sted much after A.u. 1150. Pro- 
bably they gave offence to the great king of Tyeh in some way or other and were over- 
thrown. . 

\fliro^?no chains sa, -This is the name of another place near Khalatse which 

is considerd to have been Dard. The name means about ‘ ‘ Syrup-plantation of the Dard 
woman. ’ ’ It is situated at the lower end of the Damayuru gorge where the Wanla brook 
f'dls into the Indus. There are no traces of fields to be seen now-a-days, yet the name 
seems to indicate that there were fields there many years ago, and this is not impossible, 
as there is water enough in the neighbourhood. Those fields w'ere either irrigated with 
tire water <rf the Wanla brook, or with that of the little stream whicli still irrigates the 
oasts Shiimhnr above it. Now-a-days the water of this little stream would not be suffi- 
cient for two plantations, but it is quite possible that several centuries ago the climate 
of Ladakh was stnnewhat moister. 

Below t he road on the slope to the Indus there is a little cave with traces of human 
occupation. It appears as if it had been inhabited occasionally by gold-diggers. I am 
told that until recently the shore below the cave looked as if it had been terraced, but 
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th3.t several high waters had destroyed the last traces of fields. The interest in this 
oasis rests in the fact that there are a few nK'k-earvings which represent ancient Dards 
in their national costume, according to the ideas of the pre.sent Khalatse people. On 
one boulder is carved a woman with a basket on her back. Her dress i.s girde<l up very 
the Dard women of Da have it when they are working, so that much of the legs 
can be seen. On her head she has what at first glance hxiks much like a very narrow’ 
cap. It is, however, as Khalatse people explain, the broad end of the little bag which is 
worn sideways by the Dard women of Da, .seen from the front, and in the carving this 
woman is supposed to turn her full face to the on-looker. For comparison, the head- 
dress of the Dard women of Da can be referred to in the Indian Antiquary, 1905 (" The 
Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival ”), where a photo of a group of Dards is 
given. 

From all this it follows that, according to popular tradition, the tribe of Dards 
which first cultivated Khalatse was of the same stock as tlie present Dards of Da. 
This is of interest, because near the village of Hunupata we find another group of rock- 
carvings on a rock which repre.sent the ancient inhal)itants of that village in long-for- 
gotten costumes. There the characteristics of the dress of the w'omen are ; a long, k)ose 
gown and a very high pointed cap. This is a costume which is still worn by the Dard 
women between Kargil and Dras, and from these rock-carvings we presume that the 
ancient Dards of Hunupata once came from the Dard country between Kargil and Dras. 
But the costume of the men represented on the rocks of Hunupata is no longer to l)e 
foimd anywhere, and so it is with the costumes of ancient Dard men depicted at Kha- 
latse. The reason is that during the time of the reign of the Dadakhi kings, certain cos- 
tumes were made compulsory for the different classes of the male population, and they 
caused the disappearence of the original forms of dress. The ancient costume of the 
men of Khalatse we find represented on another boulder at ’aBrof;mo gnram chagssa. 
It is a man hunting antelope. He seems to wear something like trousers, and his hat 
is somewhat of mu.shroom shape. It is also furnished with a string. Similar hats 
without string can be found (ni other rocks below the Dard castle, and at Nyural. 
On a rock below the Dard castle, on the river, there is also a drawing of a man, hunting 
antelope, who wears something like a helmet. 

Of Dard customs several have already been mentioned, for instance their custom 
of burying the dead, and in this connection the many graves at the Dard castle on the 
brook. There seem to have been also graves near the castle on the river, for among the 
debris of that site there is quite a quantity of human bones. Some look as if they were 
of rather modern origin. Probably the graves were built direct on the walls of the 
Castle. The Dards seem to like to have the graves as close to the houses as pos.sible. 
Another Dard custom is the stern abstinence, not only from beef, but also from the milk 
of cows. If I understand them right, they believe that certain demons are watch- 
ing over their cows, ready to avenge the stealing of milk. The last remnant of this 
custom at Khalatse is the fact that there are several families in the village who 
do not eat any beef, although the others eat much, at least, if their cows and oxen 
die a natural death. Such families are : Ralupa, Sabipa, Snumpa. But even these 
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people, who do not wisli to be called beef-eaters, do not mind eating the flesh of 
yaks. 

As^u Dard custotTi, the Mamani festival ' was mentioned in the, previous paper. It 
is celebrated in front of a row of mchod rten which are supposed to go back to Dard times. 
When I visited these mchod rten a few weeks ago, I noticed clay-tablets in one of them. 
On examining them, I discovered that the figures printed on them were the same as 
those found on clay-tablets at a site underneath a boulder, a little above the entrance 
of the gorge of the Khalatse brook. Under that boulder we noticed a few traces of 
masonry and discovered a great number of clay-tablets which were of six different 
types of shape. On two of these types were legends in a non-Tibetan script, one re- 
sembling Devanagarl characters, and the other of a more ancient look. Specimens 
were sent to Dr. Ph. Vogel, Archaeological Superintendent, Uahore, for examination. 
He stated that the characters were Indian script, in one case of about the eighth or ninth 
century, in the other case of the eleventh or twelfth century. Of the other clay-tablets 
from the same site, one showed the figure of Buddha, another that of 'ajam dbyangs 
(Manjughosha), and a third that of the Tara. That of ’aJam dbyangs is particularly 
beautiful. These tablets seem to be of very different dates, as is shown at first sight 
by the two inscriptions. vStill, going by the inscriptions, even the latest of them may 
be seven to eight centuries old. The three types of tablets which I found in the Mamani 
mchod rten at Khalatse, show the figures of a mchod rten of ’a Jam dbyang ■ and of 
Buddha ; as inscribed ones were not found, it is still impossible to date these mchod 
rten with certainty. But we may say so much, that they are probably seven to eight 
centuries old. 

The game of polo was introduced into Uadakh by the Dards. We suppose this 
from the observation that the further we proceed westward the more we find it played, 
and the more complicated are the rules of the game. In Khalatse, too, the game used 
to be played much, and the old playing-ground was situated half-way between the vil- 
lage and the bridge where there are the ruins of a small hall of three walls. This was 
the hall for the spectators of high rank and the ladies. Now-a-days, the game is not 
played often, but it is not yet quite forgotten at Khalats^. 

To summafize, the following places at or near Klialatse are spoken of as ancient 
Dard sites : Balu mkhar is said to have been Dard, before it became Tibetan ; the ruined 
castle on the brook ; the ruined castle on the river ; the Mamani mchod rten ; the ruins 
of field-terraces between Khalatse and Skyin gling ; the ruined Dard castle at Skyin 

Later Addition. — The non-Tibetan inscription, Plate XVI, 5, has meanwhile 
been examined by Dr. Ph. Vogel, Archaeological Surveyor, Lahore. He pronounces 
it to be Indian Brahml of the Kushana period (c. a.d. 200-400), and to read as fol- 
lows : 

(4r! ?) saca ma 
tisya. 


i In the second part of the name Mimani the Dard word maniit, bread, mav be contained in a contracted form. 
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This is the genitive case of the Sanskrit name Satyamati, saca being the Nortli- 
Indian form of salya. 

This inscription would thus contain the name of one of. the ancient kings of the 
castle on the river. But the castle may have been Mon and n<it Dard in those days. 
And we have a few traces of an ancient colonisation by the Mons, preceding that of 
the Dards. Perhaps the ancient Mons had a bridge at the same site which was de- 
stroyed, and later on rebuilt by the Dards in rivalry to the Balu-mkhar bridge, as 
.stated above. 

In this connection it is of some interest that popular tradition speaks of an ancient 
King Suryamati (.sometimes pronounced Surgamati) who had this ca.stle at Trigt.se, 
above T^eh. We see that before the Tibetan conquest, e. a.d. iooo, there were kings 
in Ladakh who bore Sanskrit names. 





Pr.ATE XVI. 

Dari) Rock Carvings. 

No. I. On a boulder a little below theDard castle on the river : Man with a hel- 
met, hunting antelope. 

No. 2. On a boulder on the starting point on the bridge below the caatle on the 
river, right shore : A foal and an antelope. > 

No. On the same boulder as No. i : Two horses fighting. 

No. 4. On a boulder on the .starting point of the bridge below the castle on the 
river, left shore : A man, leading a horse, is charged by a fabulous animal. 

No. 5. On a Iwulder among the mgo chen mchod rten, near: the castle on the river : 
Inscription in tmn-Tibetan characters. (See “I.^ter Addition’’ to pap^r, p. 41$.) 

No. 6. On a boulder on the starting point of the bridge, below the castle dn the 
riv’er, left shore : Man on horseback attacked by an archer. 
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Plate XVI. 



No. 6. 

Bock-ln«crlptlon« and Carvlnga from Dard Site* at Khalatse 





PLATE XVII. 

Dard Rock Carvings. 

N'«). 7. ()n a boulder at ' uBrogma guram chags sa : Group of goats. 

No. S. Oti a rock at 'a/irogmo gttram chags sa : Goats or ibex ; above them an om 
which was left incomplete. 

No. (). On the same boulder as No. 7 : The Dard woman with a basket and a 
stick. 

No. 10. On a rock at 'aBrogmo guram chags sa : Inscription in somewhat extra- 
ordinary characters. Om mani hadme fm\m\ 

No. 1 1 . On a rock at ‘aBragmo guram chags sa : Ibex with a bow behind it. The 
man was not added. Modern inscriptions: rgya ( =brgya ?), one hundred. 

No. I z. On the same boulder as No. 7 : A yyung drung or svastika. 

No. 17,. On a rock at 'aBrogmo guram chags sa : Antelope hunter and svastika. 

No. I^. On a rock at the little cave below 'aBrogmo guram chags sa : An antelope 
and an incomplete drawing probably of a peacrjck. *t 
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Plate XVII. 
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Rock-inscriptions and Carvings from Dard Sites at Khalatse. 





PLATE XVIII. 

. Dard Remains at Khalatse. 

Fig. I. View of the greater part of the ruined castle on the brook. 
Fig 2. Ruined terraces below the ^me castle. 

Pig. 3. Ancient stone mortar in the “ Valley of the Mortar.-' 

Fig. 4. Group of three ancient mcAocf rten aboye tlie cjasU^^^^^ 

Fig. 5. Skeleton of Dnrd in his grave/from above; 
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Fig 3. 


Plate XVIII. 



Photo by P. E. Bernard.^ 


Fig 5. 





M iscellntwa J^JflniotjrapIrh'd. 

PART I. 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is proposed to issue, as a supplement to the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal-, a series of figures and brief descriptions of objects of ethnographical interest from 
India and the neighbouring countries. The assistance of members of the Society is 
invited, and the Anthropological Secretary will gladly receive for publication photo- 
graphs, drawings and notes suitable for these “ Miscellanea.” Tlxe three plates issued 
in the fir.st part represent objects of which many are common in their proper locali- 
ties. It is important for this very reason that an accurate record of them should be 
preserved, as the changes which take place as regards the. common implements, 
weapons, apparatus and the like of more or less primitive tribes, at the pre.sent day are 
rapid and extensive. Not only are objects of local use and manufacture often of 
ethnographical interest , but still more frequently they illustrate the history of civiliza- 
tion in its mechanical and psychological aspects and render it possible to trace the path 
whereby the material triumphs of certain forms of culture have been achieved. Very^ 
little has been done in India as regards this brandi of anthropology ; but it is hoped 
that if members of the Asiatic Society who have the opportunities— and many such 
there be— will give their assistance by supplying information and figures for publica- 
tion, something may be done at any rate in furnishing materials for more detailed study, 
and in preserving from oblivion interesting relics of the past which would otherwise 
disappear without a trace. 

The. Blow-Gun in Southern India. (Plate A.) — 

The blow-gun consists essentially of a hollow tube through which missiles are pro- 
pelled by the human breathy. Its simplest form is illustrated by the ” pea-shooter ” of 
the schoolboy ; but m a serious weajpon or implement of the ckase it is confined 

to south-eastern Asia and South America. In Asia it is used by various primitive 
tribes in Malaysia, from whom its use has spread to Southern India. Three main 
types of construction can be recognized in Asiatic specimens; (i) a bamboo tube 
(generally double. i.e., one tube within another), used by the marjority of the jungle 
tribes of the Malay Peninsula ; (2) a tube made of a cylinder of wo<^ split longitu- 
dinally, hollowed out, and then bound tcfgether a g ai n , used by certain N^jnto tribes 
in Pahang (Malaya) ; and (3) a tube hollowed out of hard wood. The last type, to 
which one of the specimens figured belongs, reaches its highest perfection in North 
Borneo. The blow-gun as a weapon is practically confined, in Asia, to Indonesian 
tribes and to those to whom they have taught its use. Small poisoned darts are the 
missiles commonly used. 

’ While visiting the subdivision of Rdmandd in the coast of the Madura district of 
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Madras in the summer of 1905, I heard that there were, among the Muhammadan 
people known locally as Lubbais or Ivabbis, certain men who made a livelihood by 
shooting pigeons with blow-guns. At Kilakarai, a port on the G. of Manaar, I was able 
to obtain a specimen, as well as particulars. The latter were given me in Malay. 

According to ray Labbi informants, the “ guns ” are purchased by them in Singapore 
from Bugis traders and brought to India. There is still a considerable trade, although 
now diminished, between Kilakarai and the ports of Burma and the Straits Settlements. 
It is carried on entirely by Muhammadans in native sailing vessels, and a large propor- 
tion of the Mussalmans of Kilakarai have visited Penang and Singapore. It is not 
difficult to find among them men who can speak Straits Malay. I was told that at the 
time of my visit six hundred men from Kilakarai alone were known to be in Singapore. 
The local name for the blow-gun is senguttdn and is derived in popular etymology from 
the Tamil sen (“ above ”) and ktdu (“ to stab ”). I have little doubt that it is really a 
corruption of the Malay name of the weapon — sumpitan. 

The blow-gun * which I obtained, measures 189 6 cm. in length ; its external diameter 
at the breech is 30 mm., and at the other extremity 24 mm. The diameter of the bore, 
however, is practically the same throughout, viz., 12 mm. Both ends are overlaid with 
tin and the breech consists of a solid piece of tin turned on a lathe and pierced, the dia- 
meter of the aperture being the same as that of the bore. The solid tin measures 35 mm. 
in length and is continuous with the foil which covers the base of the woodra tube. 
The tube itself is of very hard, heavy, dark wood, apparently that of a palm. It is 
smooth, polished and regular on its outer surface, and the bore isextremdy true and 
even. At a distance of 126 mm. from the distal extremity, at the end of the foil which 
protects the tip of the weapon, a lump of mud is fixed on the tube as a “ sight.” The 
ornamentation of the weapon is characteristic and shows that it must have been made 
in North Borneo. It consists of rings, leaf-^aped designs with an open centre, and 
longitudinal bars, all inlaid with tin. My figures may be compared with that of a 
specimen, now in the Oxford Museum, from North Borneo which is figured by lying Roth 
in his ” Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo ” (Vol. II, p. 185). The missiles 
used at Kilakarai were not darts but little pellets of soft day (fig. xe) worked with 
the fingers immediately before use. 

The specimen figured will be sent to the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. 

Mthough a ” sight ” is used in some Bornean blow-guns, I was told, probably 
correctly, that the lump of mud on the Kilakarai specimen had been added in India. 
I was also told that it was the custom at Kilakarai to lengthen the tin breach of 
the ” gun ” in accordance with the capadty of the owner’s lungs. He first tried the 
tube by blowing a pellet through it, and, if he felt that he could blow thiou^ a Icmger 
tube, he added another piece of tin at the proximal end. It is said tiiat blow-guns 
entirely of brass or copper are occasionally made in the Madura district, but I could 
neither see a specimen nor get definite proof of the ^stence Of one. The use of pellets 
of clay instead of darts is probably an Indian makeshift. 


I A brief record of thie tipecimen appeared in Mmn, 19069 art. No* 15. 
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The method in which the pellet is expelled from the gun differs somewhat from 
that which in Malaysian tribes expel the dart. At Kilakarai the pellet is placerl in 
the mouth, into which the butt of the tube is also introduced. The pellet is then worked 
into the tube with the tongue, and is propelled by a violent effort of the lungs. No 
wadding is used. Aim is rendered inaccurate, in the first place by the heaviness of the 
tube, a fault inherent in this form of blow-gun, and secondly by the unsuitable nature 
of the missile. Twenty-five feet is probably the limit of distance at which a pigeon can 
be killed, whereas the aim of a Sakai (who uses a small pointed dart with a cone of 
some light substance at its base, stoppers up the tube with a vegetable wadding 
behind and does not take the end of the “gun " into his mouth) is accurate up to 
twenty-five yards. 

Fig. 3 on the same plate represents a toy blow-gun, also from Kilakarai. It was 
used as a plaything by a Labbi boy and consisted merely of a hollow cane with a flat 
piece of tinned iron, probably from a biscuit-tin, twisted round the butt and fastened 
by spidering the two ends together. Pellets of clay were used as mis.siles, but without 
mu^ effect. I have seen pieces of the cane used in making pipe-stems employed in a 
similar way by Bengali boys in the Calcutta bazaars. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill tells me that he has evidence of the existence, either at the 
present day or formerly, in Eastern Bengal or .Assam of a blow-gim with darts. 
Further information on this point would be of value. 

F^, 3 represents the two specimens from Kilkarai side by side with a Sakai 
blQw-gunmade of the Eong-noded Bamboo, Bambma Wrayi, from the mountains of 
Perak in the Malay Peninsula. 


Miscellaneous objects from the Rdmandd subdivision of the Madura district. (Plate B.)— 

Although there is comparatively little to be said about the figures on this plate, 
they are of interest as illustrating several customs characteristic of a somewhat remote 
dis^ct in Southern India. Most of these customs are by fto means confined to the 
subdivision of Rdmandd. The photographs and specimens illustrating them were 
obtained there by mjrself in the summer of 1905. ^ 

• Pig. I r^resents a stone burden-rest of a kind common in many parts of 
Southern hodia, It consists of two or three upright stones more or less carefully 
worked, with an»^th«>r stone laid across them horizontally. Frequently there is an 
insc^pticm on the upper stone stating by whom or in whose honour the structure was 
erected. These burden-rests are set up by wayside shrines, market-places, bathing and 
hutks, that coplies and others may rest their loads upon them while they pray, 
themaelvea^ drink, or buy food. At least one porter's re.st of a similar form, but 
Af "wywl mdsts in London. Porters formerly placed their burdens upon it 
.wh^ ,rath|g» and the contrivance has probably a wide if sporadic distribution. 

■ in Rdmandd is that the stone burden-rests, which are now put up 

^ndus merely as an act of charity or in honour of distinguished persons, 
w<^ erected when a pregnant woman died without giving birth to her child. 
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the belief being that the action benefited the two persons who were thus buried 
together. Apparently the woman’s body was not burnt. 

Kig*. 2 is a photograph of a camp of Koravars on the outskirts of the town of 
Ramanad. These people form a nomadic and criminal tribe which has its headquarters 
in, if it is trot confined to the sub-division. Judging from their appearance, they do not 
belong to the aboriginal population, but are probably descended from outcastes from 
other communities. They live an unsettled life, wandering about the country accom- 
panied by large herds of pigs, which closely resemble the Indian wild boar. They also 
make baskets and bore the ears of Hindu girls belonging to the lower castes ; but their 
main occupation is that of thieving. They are adepts at disguising themselves, at 
proving an alibi by long and secret marches, and at concealing stolen property. Thrir 
only abodes are the huts represented in the photograph. These are made of mats manu- 
factured from strips of the leaves of the Palmyra' palm {Borassus flahellifer) stretched bn 
a few sticks. One man can easily carry the materials of a hut for a long distance. 

The objects represented in figs. 3 {a, b, c, d, and e) are figured of the natural size. 
They are toys and ornaments made by Muhummadan women at Kilakarai on the 
Oulf of Manaar, the materials being catechu heated over the fire and worked with the 
hands while still in a plastic state. Such ornaments {e.g., that represented by fig. 3<i) 
are often ornamented with the little, hard, scarlet-and-black seeds (Abrus precaforius) 
so frequently used in ornamental work in different parts of India. Some much more 
elaborate specimens were obtained, one representing an elephant with a howdah on its 
back . but were unfortunately broken on the journey to Calcutta. 

Fig. 4, 4rt are photographs of the marriage-tokens worn by Hindu women of the 
lower castes. They are made of cane and hung round liie neck on a string by every 
married women. The circles and cross-lines upon them are. roughly scratched with 
a knife and blackened with oil, which is rubbed into them. 

The rings figured in figs. 5 and 5a are made of lead and were worn in the ears of 
of low-caste Hindu girls, in order to stretch the lobes. The lobes are bored when the 
girl is only a few years old and a tight roll of cloth or palm-leaf introduced into the 
aperture. This is gradually increased in size by the introduction of larger rolls, until it 
is big enough to'^hold a lead ring. First one and then several such rings are introduced, 
until there may be, when the girl is about seven years of age, as many as five rings in 
each ear. l,ater, they are removed and the stretched lobe is ornamented with gold 
ornaments according to the means of the girl’s family. 

Indian W eighing^eatns. (Plate C.) — 

The .specimens figured in this plate belong to a type of weighing-beam which lias 
neither a pan for weights corresponding to the pan in which the object to be wdghed is 
placed, nor free weights which can be moved along a scale on the beam Or suspended 
therefronx at a definite point. In this type the butt of the beam is its^ heavy, and 
the point at which the beam is susp^'ded can be altered , the change in levers^ thus 
induced compensating for a certain weight, Which is noted on a scale marked on the 
beam. The beam so constructed is conveniently known as a histner, the name being of 



Scandinavian origin and Scandinavia being the centre of dispersal in western Kurope. 
The bismer occurs in almost all countries in the west of Hurope in which Scandinavian 
influence is or has been strong, but, it is now obsolete in many districts Orkney 

and the Outer Hebrides) and is not known to exist in Iceland, in which the scarcity 
of wood may account for its disappearance. Its distribution in Asia is still very 
imperfectly worked out. The beams figured come from the Madura <listrict (S. India) , 
Eastern Bengal, and the Punjdb. 

Fig. I on the plate represents a specimen obtained by myself in the Rdniandd 
division of the Madura district in 1905. The beam measures 52‘8 cm. in length and is 
fi.gured a quarter of the true size. It has been turned on a lathe out of extremely heav>’^, 
dark wood, and no additional weight has been added to the butt. The butt is orna- 
mented with plain, transverse, engraved rings arranged in groups of threes and fours. 
On the upper surface, a little nearer the free end than the centre, there is a cross of five 
dotted circles inlaid with white metal. The .scale is marked in the same manner (fig. 
ia)y the degrees being indicated by single circles, or groups of three circles, each circle 
dptted in. the c;entre,a.nd transversed b^ a line. Circles, dpts and lines are all inlaid with 
white metal. The circles appeared to have been made with the aid of a pair of comr 
passes and their centres are indicated accurately. The suspender is a inece of twine. 
¥he pan is plaited but of strips' of palm-leaf and is suspended by two loops of twine, 
whick are tied together ju.s^ below the bbani arid have their free eiids knotted above it. 
Different specimens, froiri the same district difier considerably as regards the .scale on 
the beam. Dr. Ai Witiey, F.R.S., has kindIy‘^nt me d sketch of a very similar speci- 
men frotrt Ceylon in the 'Colombo Museum. 

Fig. 2 represents a specimen from fche tPunjdb and is one-third of the true size. 
In this specimen the beam is of iron and the of some alloy, suspended by two loops 
of twine. The scale is engraved deeply on the beam. It is represented of the true 

size in fig. 2a. , . , f ,;,> 

Fig. 3 'represents a sp^imeti' from the Dacca district. It is represented as one- 
half the true size. The beam has been turned on a lathe. It is of common, rather 
light wood. The scale is j-epresented by four incised rings. The suspender is a piece 
of twine and the pan is repre.sented by two loops of the same material. 

The last two figures are from specimens in the Economic Section of the Indian 
Museum. I have to thank Messrs. I. H. Burkill and D. Hooper of that section of the 
Museum for permisssion to examine them and have them drawn. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE A. 

Fig. — 1 . A North Bornean blow-^un introduced into the Madura district, South- 
ern India ; Kilakari, Gulf of Manaar. 

I — a Labbi man using the blow-gun ; la — ^the distal end of the “ gun,’* sho^ifidng 
the mud “ sight,” the tin sheath, and the ornamentation of tin-foil ; i6— tin 
breach of the “gun,” showing ornamentation, etc.; ic— -aperture at the 
breech ; aperture at the other end ; le — day pellets u^ed as nolidles. 
Figs. IC, irf, IC, are of the true size ; figs, la and.i^. reduced by half. 

Fig. 2 . — A toy blow-gun of cane from the same locality. 

Fig- 3 — Blow-guns from South India and Malaya. 

a — foot scale ; b — the specimen figured in fig. i ; c — a bamboo blow-^im l^om 
the mountains of Upper Perak ; the spedmen figured in fig. a. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE B. 


Miscbixanbous Objects prom RXmakXd. 

' Pig. I. — Stone burden*rest, Rdmandd. The pyramidical roof in the background 
is that of a shrineof Oanesh, the l^ephant-God. 

Fig. 2.— A Camp of the Koravars, Rdmandd. 

Figs. 3a, b, c, d, c . — ^Toys and ornaments of catechu from Kilakarai, Gulf of 
Manaar : a — a hurricane-lamp of European design ; bullock-cart ; c — a cocoanut- 
scraper; d — an ornamental vase ; e — a hanging lamp. Allxi. 

Figs. 4, 4a. — ^Marriage tokens of cane worn by low-caste Hindu married women 
in Rdmandd. x i. 

Figs. 5> 5a.->'Lead earrings worn by low-caste Hindu girls in Rdmandd to stretch 
the h<^es of the ears. x i. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE C. 

Indian Wbighing-Beajjs. - . ■ . 

Fig. I. — Weighing-beam from Madura district, S. India. 
Fig. j a . — Scale bn the same. x ' 

Fig. 2 — ^Iron weighing-beam frpra the Panjib. x J. . 

Fig. 2 a. — Scale: on the same. ^ . . 

Fig. 3. Weighing-beam from Dacca district, E. Bengal. 
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PART II. 

Some Maiayan Weripom, (Plates D. anti E.) 

I had intended to give with these two plates, which have been awaiting publica- 
tion for aome little time, an account of the various t}rpes of the kris which occur in 
the northern part of the Malay Peninsula ; but stress of additional official work has 
rendered it impossible for me to devote sufficient time to the scattered literature ' on 
the subject, and I have therefore decided, in order not to delay the issue of another 
part of these '* Miscellanea” longer, to publish the two plates merely with a brief de- 
scription of the specimens figured. 

Plate D represents three specimens in my own collection, all from the small states 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula which once formed the kingdom of Patani 
and are still commonly known as Patani among the Europeans of the Straits 
Settlements. Figures i and 2 on this plate are drawn of half the true size, and 
give the outline of two examples of the type known locally as krls tajang and some- 
times referred to in ethnographical literature as the “kingfisher” kris. The latter 
name is due to a legend that the handle of this type is a portrait of a Bugis chief 
(sometimes he is said to have been a Sumatran Malay) nicknamed Kingfisher (Perkaka) 
on account of his long nose. This type of handle appears to be peculiar to the Patani 
States g od Kedah ; in the British states it is regarded as uncouth and barbarous, and I 
have seen no specimens exactly agreeing with it from the Archipelago. Both figures 
sliow clearly the chief points characteristic of this kris (apart from its sheath, which is 
represented in Figure 10, Plate E) ; these peculiarities are the elaborately carved handle, 
which is generally made of some hard wood but occasionally of ivory or even pewter, and 
the short, straight blade, which is rarely damascened. Properly this type of 
handle ^ould not be ornaft'iented with silver or brass, but only with gold or su^sa, an 
amalgam of coppeT and gold. The eyes of the figure should be made of one of the 
two latter materials, while the flat spaces on the top of the head and the band at the 
base of the handle should be covered with plain plates ; but frequently these orna- 
ments are omitted. The carving of the wood (Fig. 1) is often very elaborate. Xhe 
sheath is always considerably longer than the blade, and is ornamented above witli two 
graceful projections known as ‘ ‘ bull’s horns ” (tandu lembu). The carving of the handle 
figured in Plate E, Fig. ro, is unfinished ; specimens are frequently met with in this 
condition. The carving of the one figured in Plate D, Fig. i, is so elaborate that I am 
inclined to believe that it was done by a Chinaman following the conventional Malay 
design. Fig. 3 on the same plate represents an example of a very unusual type which 

t Sen niirrir»r NewWd’. Political ami Statistical Accoant of the British SsUltmtnts in the Straits of Malacca (1839), 
SkMt’c MMv 



I bought in the town of Patani. It was called a “ cock kris ” {krls ay am) by the man 
from whom I bought it, and appears to have belonged to a member of the theatrical 
profession.' The handle is carved out of soft wood, gilt, painted red and blue, and 
decorated with artificial saphires and emeralds. As the supply of these had evidently 
been limited, their place is taken on one side by drops of similarly coloured resin. 
This is the only specimen of the t3T)e I have seen. 

Plate E was designed to show the evolution of what is nowadays perhaps the 
most common type of kris handle, namely that figured in Fig. 4, which represents an 
example from the Patani States in my own possession. Fi^. 5 aii 4 6, representing 
closely allied .tyi)es, are from Javanese examples which probably belonged to Sir 
Stamford Raffles and are now in the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum. Figs. 

3> 7i ^ represent an interesting series selected from the fine collection in the Royal 
Scottish Museum in Edinburgh, to the Curator of which I am indebted for photo- 
graphs of them. Unfortunately their exact provenance is doubtful, but probably most, 
if not all of them are from Java or Bali. The type represented in Fig. 4 is known 
to the Malays of Patani as kris 'jawi demam (probably short for kris orang jawi 
herdcmam), the “ kris of the fever-stricken Javanese.” The resemblance to a man sick 
with fever and clutching his chest with both arms is striking, especially when it is con- 
sidered in the light of a study of the forms figured in the same row. Fig. 9 represents 
a knife (? ceremonial) from Java in which the blade is cut out into a figure somewhat 
resembling that represented by the handle of the kris tajang. The knife is of the 
general type (with a short, somewhat curved blade set on a rather long handle) known 
to the Patani Malays as plsau raut or “peeling knife” and used largely in splitting 
and peeling rattan (Malay, raut-an, the “ peeled thing”). The specimen is from tlie 
same collection as the handles figured in Figs. 6 and 7 on the same plate. I am in- 
debted to Messrs. I. H. Burkill and D. Hooper, of the Industrial Section erf the 
Museum, for the opportunity of figuring these specimens. 

N. Annandai^. 

o 

Plan o f n Permm GentlenuMf x Home. (Plate F.) 

The diagram illustrates the plan of a Persian gentleman’s house, of a style rather 
old fashioned. Such houses are single-storied and are built of flat, square, kiln>bumt 
bricks. As wood is scarce, there are no beams in the roof, which is flat, except for a 
dome in the centre of each room. It is owing to the excellent cement (gach or 
gypsum), which is abundant in Persia, that the roofs can be constructed as they are, 
out of flat bricks with no supporting beams or pillars. The whole of the outside of the 
house, including the roof, is covered with a plaster made of mud and chopped straw. 

The inside of the rooms and of the ceilings is lined i^th snow-white hard 
cement. The pattern of the ceiling is exceedingly intricate and difficult to describe. 
Viewed from the inside, it is as though the centre dome had four arches cut out of 
it, half of a smaller dome springing out of each arch. From each of these dqiendent 
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semi-dcMnes, again spring other smaller semi-domes, and so on. There is a large fire- 
place (with a chimney) and a mantle-shelf, both made out of white cement. The 
doors are numerous * ; they have a great deal of glass in them, and are usuady secured 
by a chain and staple. The floors are paved with flat, square, bricks, each set of rooms 
having a plinth. The floor of one or two of the rooms is generally raised as much as 
two or three feet above the courtyard. One end of a room is frequently made into a 
platform about the height of a chair. This is called a tambal-t^ana , which may be 
translated ‘ lolling place.’ It is carpeted with felt, and furnished with pillows or 
cushions. The whole of the floor, too, is covered with a thick brown felt, and for furni- 
ture there are a few carpets. In the walls are arched niches, which are used as 
shelves. There are also two narrow ledges, called raff, that run round the room, one 
low and one high ; these are used as shelves for small articles. Kver3^hing inside 
a room must be symmetrical : if there is a carpet of a certain size and pattern ® in one 
comer, it must be balanced by its exact counterpart in a corresponding corner. A 
clock, or an oleograph of the Shah on one side of the mantlepiece, must be balanced 
by a precisely similar clock or oleograph on the other. To have a portrait of a king 
on one side, and of a queen on the other, would, to a Persian eye, be upsetting. 

The courtyards are paved with flat bricks. If there is no tank with fountain, 
there is usually a flower bed. Probably there is a cypress tree, or two, and a wild rose, 
and perhaps a Judas tree. 

The kitchen fireplaces (ujaq), which are numerous, are made of brick, and are 
often ornamented. They are nearer to an English kitchen range in pattern than to an 
Indian chiila. Even in the houses of the poor, the fireplace admits of cooking being 
carried out in an erect position. 

The rooms and the courtyards are kept spotlessly clean. The water in the 
tank may be green and foul, and, though not used for drinliing purposes, tea cups may 
be washed in it. If the water is sufficiently pure, there are usually some gold and 

silver fish in the tank. 

Many houses have a Turkish bath attached. 

The talar is a verandalf, or rather a living room ; it has pillars# on one side, no 
'dooxs^ and looks on to the open-air courtyard : it is in fact a living room permanently 
opoi on one side. 

The open-air or summer stable has mangers let into the wall at regular inter- 
vals. 

In suitable places outside the outer wall, and also in the open-air stable, there 
sure basinrlike depressions in the walls with a stout stick let in across them : these are 
for tethering animals. 

The word shikasta in “ si-darl-yi shikasta”' means that either a corner has been 
partitioned off, or that one of the walls is not continuous, being perhaps “ broken ” 
for an entrance to a flight of steps. 

D. C. Phii.i:x)TT. 


I Ob* room the uniter used had thirteen glass doors. 


9 Carpets are always woven in pairs, except by the tent*follk. 
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Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi, 36i-374- 
Animistic theories of medicine applied to Alchemy* 
36. 

Annandale , N . — Miscellanea Bthnogf aphica, I , 
Supplement i-v. 

,, On the *Coininon Hydra of Bengal, 
339- 

,, On Some Malayan Weapons, Supple- 
ment, ix-x (Plates, D 8c E). 
i On Malaysian Barnacles, 73. 

,, and Wrougbton, R. C. — Oh the 
Fauna of .a desert Tract in South- 
ern l^dia, 183. 

Ancmala fratema, 204. 

AfUhia sexgidkUa, 203. 

Ants in Ancient Indian Literature, 368. 
Aparagodiniya, 3. 

Apkanus sordidus, 205. 

Aqlqa cerempny, 32. 

Arabic Text of 65.70. 

Ariema aUaniUt 206, 216, 2x8. 
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Ashrafpur Copper- Plate Grants » 85-91. 

Probable date of, 86. 

Asine foot of Malik, 113. 

Aspongoptis^antis , 205, 214, 219. 

Astacops occidentalism 214. 

,, sp., 205, 214. 

Asur women. Worship of the spirits of the, 133. 
Asvajit, 15. 

Atisa, 21. 

Atruclomorpha crenulatam 204, 208. 

Australian Frill Lizard, 188. | 

Avalokitc4vara, 21. j 

Ayi Boyi Ceremony in Oilgit, 97. j 

A/o, R. F., and H. K. .Stapleton, on Alchemical { 
equipment in the nth Century A. D., j 

47.70. 1 

I 

B 

Badshah, ruler of Yasin, 120. 

Bair Gul, <39. ! 

Bakula Sthavira, 2, 3. 

Balanns tintinnabidum, 79 (footnote). 

Bambiisa wrazi (Supplement, iii). 

Baranda, Worship of, 132. 

Barnacles, Malaysian, N. Annandalc on, 73. 

,, Pedunculate, 74-84 (Plate VTTI). 

,, Rate of growth of, 79. 

Barnett. Dr., on the civilizing missions of Srong 
btsan sgampo and Thonraisambhota . 44. 

Bat in Piyajlasi s edicts, 367. 

Batawall, ancient hero of Oilgit, 98. j 

Batocera rubttSm 205. | 

Bazono-ai-Karai, 96. 

Benares, ii, 12. 

Bengal. Amulets as Agents in the Prevention of 
Disease in ,*223. 

.. Precautions against Epidemics in, 237. 

,, The Common Hydra of, 3.39‘359* 

Bhadra*s presentation of a monastery, 14. 

Bhadrika Sthavira, 3. 

Bharadvaja-teod-shoms-len ,(Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 
Bha-ra-dva-ja-gser-caii (Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 

Bhotias, Ceremonies among partially Hinduized, 

97- j 

,, Notes on tlie, of Almora and British [ 

Garhwal, 93-119. j 

,, subdivided, 93-94- ; 

Bhuts and Devatas among the tJraons, 138, etc. 
lUuits or Devils, Genesis of the, 128. 


Bimbisara, 14, 18. 

,, inviting Buddha to a feast, 17, 18. 
Birth ceremonies among the Bhotias, 97, 103. 
Blatia cubensism 206. 

supellectilium, 204, 206, 217. 

Blepharopsis mendica, 210. 

Blow-Gun, The, in Southern India (Supplement, 
i, Plate A). 

Bodhi-caitya, 3. 

Bodhi tree, 11. 

Boh Bin, attendant of Shri Bai, 108. 

Bojare Shal, 107. 

Boori Thoki Fort (in ruins), 120. 

Borassus flabellifetm Supplement, iv. 

Brachydiplax sohrinUm 204, 2iii. 

Brahmans request to Buddha to preach religion, 
10, II. 

,, image representing, 10. 

Brahman's wife perceives the truth, 16. 

Brahmi duck or goose in Piyadasi’s Inscription, 
366. 

Bufo melanosticiusrn 185. 

Buddha, Life aud miracles of (represented by 
drawings on a Tibetan scroll), 10-20. 

,, jx)kcd fire on the Naga, 17. 

,, ill the region of fire, 19. 

,, image of an erect (Oilgit), 106. 

,, two pictures of, in Gilgit, no. 

Buddhist tope. Ruins of a, 122. 

Biihler on Jatuka in Piyadasi's Inscriptions, 367. 
Bull in Piyadasi's Edicts, 370. 

Burden-rests, Supplement, iii. 

Buthus tamulus, 206, 215, 2x8. 

Bzau-po (Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 

C 

Caitya of bronze found at Ashrafpur, 85. 

Calanus ftnmarchicus , 79. 

Calodactylus, 187. 

Calotcs^ 200. 

»> 189, 190, 200, 201, 202. 

,, versicolor m 188, 200. 

„ „ (part.), 189, 190. 

Campa, 15. 

Camponotus cotnpressus, 204, 212. 

,, maculatuSy race compressus, 212. 
Caraka on peacocks, 364. 

Cassia auriculaia^ 184, 208, 212, 215. 

Catachrysops pandava. 205# 213, 218. 
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CatopsUia pyranihe, 203, 2x3. 

Ceramodaciylus affinis, 197. 

Ceremonies among partially Hinduized Bliotias, 

97 - 

Ceylon, a wSthavira of, 2. [112. 

Chain, golden, miraculously hanging in the air, 
Chakravarti, Manmohan, on animals in the In* 
scriptions of Piyadasi, 361-374. 

Chakrot Bari (a fountain), 112. 

,, (sacred spring), 113. 

Chamtxlcon calcaratus, 191, 198, 200. 

,, vulgaris, 191. 

Chart containing the charm of Vajravairava, 20- 

Chemistry, A study in primitive, 25-42. 

Chemogah village devastated, 121. 

“ Chili Ceremony, 109, 119. 

,, leaves for bringing ecstacy or frenzy 
into the Danyals, 103, 104, 106, 119. 
China, Sthavira-worship in, 6. 

Chinar Tree miraculously planted, in. 

Chinese names of the Sthaviras, 2. 

Chitral, The advance of Skardu Chief against, 121. 
Chloropsis jerdoni, 217. 

Chroiogonus oxyplerus, 204, 208. 

,, trachypterus, 208. 

Chumbi Valley, Cup-mark inscription in, 271-27O. 
Cicindela biramosa, 205, 213. 

,, sumalrensis , 213. 

Cirripedia Pedunculata, I/ist of the Indian, 82-83. 
Gay, earth-eating in India, 249. 

Cochineal Insect, 217. 

Comparisons of young incii, Buddha's sermons on, 

13. 

Compomid characters in Tibetan^ 44. 

, Conchoderma hunleri, 83. 

Cophogryllus arenicola, 204* 209, 218. 

Copper-plate grants of Devakhatjga, 85-91. 
Coronation (Gilgit), 108. 

Countries of the Sthaviras, 5. 

Cows, keeping of, prohibited to the followers of 
Sri Kun, iix. 

,, in Piyadasi’s Edicts, 373. 

Creation of the world (Gilgit), 107. 

Crow, Trakhan and the, 125-126. 

Cunina octonaria, 347. 

Cup-mark inscription in the Chumbi Valley, 271- 
276. 

CGtapanthaka Sthavira, 3. 


D 

■ Dik arrangements, excellent, in ancient Gilgit , etc. , 
! 122. , 

Dangrik, language of Gilgit, 95. 

Danyal (Gilgit), The story of a, 104. 

“ Danyals " or soothsayers of Gilgit, 103-105, 108. 
Dard Castle, The, 415. 

Dards at Khalatse (Tibet), 413-419. 

,, Customs of the, 417. 

Dattakataka (?) idetitided with Dattagaon, Dacca, 

86 . 

Dbu-med characters (Tib.), 43. 

D?ad, The disposal of the, in Gilgit, m. 

Djath Ceremonies among the Bhotias, 99, 109. 
Deer in the .\soka Edicts, 364. 

,, Su^ruta c)n the, 365. 

Deer Park, near Benares, in Buddha's life, 11. 

! Dehoii, P., on the religion and customs of the 
j Uraons, 121-181. 

I Demodoctis capensis, 204, 209. 
j Denlrelaphis , 194. ^ 

1 Dendrophis, 194. 

I .. pictus, 194, 199, 200. 

,, var. anlamanonsis, 194. 
Deobani Mountain, A pearl tree on the, 112. 
j Derocalymna ftavicornis, 207. 
i Deva the Brahman householder's story, 16. 

! Dev-ai-Ma-ron (Gilgit), 109. 

! Devakhaclgaf Ashrafpur copper-plate grants of, 
85-91. 

Devastation of the Chemogah Village, 121. 
Dewaro (Gilgit), rii. 

,, (land track), rii. 

Dhangars, 122. 

Dhanika attains Arhatship, 18. 

Dharmata vSthavira, 5. 

,, Age of, 5. 

Dharmatrata Sthavira, vide Dharmata Sthavira. 
Dhyanamudra attitude, 2. 

Dialects of the Bhotias of Almorah and British 
Garhwal, 93. 

Dichelaspis equina, 73, 79, 83. 

[ .. grayi, 83. 

I .. Lepadiformis, 83. 

I ,, pellucida, 79, 83. 

I Dieuches leucoceras, 205. 

Dipsadomorphus* trigonatus, var. tnelanocephalus , 
197 - 

Diram or malted wheat in Gilgit, diram phiti, 96. 
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Disease, Amulets as agents in the prevention of, 
by A. N. Moberly, 223. 

Distir a, 

,, andamanica, 279, 289, 290. 
hrugntansii, 278, 290, 292. 
cyanocincta, 277, 291, 292, 294. 
gillespirB, 279, 284, 285. 

,, hendersonii, 278, 294. 

jerdoni, 278, 279. 293, 297. 
lapemidoides, 281, 286, 287, 291, 292. 
major, 292. 

ornatu, 278, 289, 290, 292, 296. 

,, rohusta, 83, 288, 290. 

,, tuherculata, 279, 291, 292, 
viperi^a, 278, 270, 292. 

Doclea ovis, 73. ^ 

Dombini, 23. 

Doosiuii, ancient hero of Gilgit, 98. 

DorvUra ornata, 206. 

,, rhombijoluiy 207. 

Dracha bhat, sweetmeat of Gilgit, 96. 

Drona as a measure of v^olume and area, 86. 
Dronavapa. a measure of area, 86, 87. 

Drum of Rushoo, the miraculous, 113. 

Dr VO phis anomaltis, nov. van, 196. 

mycterizans , 195-196 (footnote) , 199 , 200. 
pulverulentus, 196. 

Dubau Ceremony (Gilgit), 100. 

Dugong, 222. • 

Duma Nikha Ceremony (Gilgit) 97, 98. 

Diims of Gilgit, 94. 

Dus-ldan (Tib.) Stliavira, 2. 

■E 

l^ai-rings, Supplement, iv. 

Eurth, Use of as a piec&cine, 366 . 

Earth-eaters hi India, 251. 

Earth-eating and earth-eating habit in India, 
by D. Hooper and H. H Mann, 
249-270. 

Extent of, in other countries, 249. 
in Sanskrit and Arabic classics, 251- 
252. 

,, Materials used in, 255. 

Eckinoplax pungens, 83. 

Echis carinatus, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200. 

Ifclipse, Eunar, B<|lief regarding,, 107. 

,, Solar, B^ef r^arding, 107. 

,, how accounted for (Gilgit), 107. 


Elapatra snake changed into a Chakravartti, 17. 

,, Story of, 20. 

Elephants in Piyadasi's Edicts, 373. 

Endere inscriptions, 45. 

,, Tibetan relics from, 44. 

Enhydrina v<*lakadyen, 83, 278," 279, 294, 296. 
Enhydris, 279. 

,, curtus, 278, 279, 295, 296. 

,', Aarifmc&n, 278, 279, 295, 296. 
Epacromia famulus, 204, 208. 

Eremias guttulata, 198. 

., velox, 197, 198. 

Erinaceus micropus, 22i. 

Eristocopkis macmahonii, 198. 

Eryx, 200. 

,, conicus, 193, 199. 

„ jaoulus, 197. 

johnii, 193, 194, 199. 

Ethnographica Miscellanea, Supplement, i. 
Eumenes conica, 204, 211. 

Eutima mira, 347. 

Evil spirits. Belief regarding, in Bengal, 235. 

F 

Fairies, 112, 113. 

Farmairii, a ruler of Yasin, 126. 

Felts viverriua, 222. 

Ferryman and Buddha, 14. 

Festivals of Gilgit, 93. 

Firii (boneless) in Piyadfun's Edicts, 368. 

Five Brahmans, first disdples of Buddha, iz. 

Flute that uttered the . secret of asine foot .of 
Malik, 1S4. 

Folklore of Gilgit, 93. 

Foot of Malik k Gilgit, XI3. 

Eowl in Piyadasi's Edicts, 372. 

Francke, A. H., oh the shnilarity of the Tibetan 
to < the EUidigar-Brahmi Alphabet. 
43 - 45 - 

„ ontheDards at Khalatse (Tibet), 443*4x9. 
Fratercula arcHca, 202. 

Funambuliks palmarum, 2Xi. 

Gach (a kind of cement), ^pptement, he. . < 
Gaifaga-puputalEe (tmidentifii^ aniiiial) in Pi^ 
dasi's Edtets, 369. ■ • 

GatUrucMa, 2X2. 

GangSmcfiian l,askm;, on 
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Cano, an incantation (Gilgit), 104, 105. 

Ganoni Ceremony (Gilgit), 97. 

Garai Patan, 108. 

GarKwal, British, Notes on the Bhotias of, 93. 
Gaya, Buddha subdues the Naga at, 17. 

Gecko vcrticillatus , 186. 

Gehyra mutilata, 186. 

Gelate, unidentified bird (?) in Piyadasi's Inscri|>- 
tions, 367. 

Ge-lug-pa sect of Thibetan monks, 21. 

Gem-triad, Ratnatraya, 89-90. 

Genesis, according to the Uraoiis, of the world 
127-128. 

,, of the Bhuts or Devils, 128-131. 

Gcoooris tricolor ^ 205. 

Geriillus indicus (part.), 221. 

Gerris fossarum, 205. 

Ghi used by the Danyals, 103. 

,, a soul made of, 117. 

Ghulam Muhammad on the festivals and folk- 
lore of Gilgit, 93. 

Gilgit, Capture of, 113. 

,, Festivals and folklore of, 93-127. 

,, Geographical description of, 93-95- 
,, A short history of, 94. 

,, Principal tribes inhabiting the valley of, 

94-95- 

,, The capture of, by Skurdu Chiefs, 115. 
Gilit, Native name of Gilgit, 93. 

,, Derivation of the word, 93. 

Girkis (ruler of Huuza) (Gilgit song), 100. 
Glaucoma blanfordii, 198, 201. 
myopica, 201. 

Cfnas-brtan (Buddhist saints), i. 

Goat in Piyadasi's Edicts, 371. / 

Goat-sacrifice in Shino Bazono ” (Gilgit), 96. 
Gongylophis conicus, 193. • 

Goose in Piyadasi's Inscriptions, 367. 

,, in ancient Indian literature, 367. 

Gopaka Sthavira, i, 3- 

Go&la, Maskari, 13- 

Grahn, the giant lover of the moon, 107. 

Grants of Devakhacjga deciphered, 85-91. 
GridhrakuU, 3t 20. 

GryUotalpa africana, 204, 209. 

,, vulgaris, 209, 210. 

GryUus gracilipes, 210. 

Gser-bebu (Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 

Gyantse, Tibetan scrolls and images from, 1-28. 


Gymnodactylus sp., 197. 

Gypsiini, Supplement, ix. 

H 

Hair used in exorcism amongst Muhaininaflnns. 

31. 

its medical use amongst the Arabs, 34. 

,, its chemistry (as an alchemical drug), 

Haji of liinvabjan, Story of the, 391, 

Harvest festivals of Gilgit, 97, 

Hazrat Khizar drives away the giantess, 113. 
Headed characters in Til)etan, 44. 

Headless characters in Tibetan, 43, 44. 
Hemidactylus hrookii, 185, 186, 198. 

,, fliiviviridis, 185, 186, 188 (footnote). 

,, f remains, 185, 186, 198. 

,, IcschenaiiUii, 186, 198, 200 

I ,, Iriedrus, 186, 198, 201. 

I Ileteropoda fanrei, 216. 

' ,, venatoria, 20b, 216, 218. 

Hierodiila coarctata, 204, 208. 

,, modesta, 186. 

Himalaya (mountain), 3. 

Historical folklore of Gilgit, 1 14-127. 

I Hoofmarkof ahorse. Wonderful story of the, 113. 

: Hooper, D., and Mann, H. II., on earth-eating 
in India, 249. 

I Horse in Piyadasi's Edicts, 374. 

; House, Plan of a Persian Gentleman’s, Supple- 
ment, x-xi, (Plate P.). 

Iluo-shah Sthavira (Chinese), 3. 

Hvashang .Sthavira (Chinese), 3. 

Hydra, Coniinon, Dr. N. Amiaiidale on the, of 

Bengal, 339-359- 

„ diacia, 341, 342, 348, 350. 

,, Distribution of the genu^ in Asia, 342. 

fusca, 342, 349, 350. , 

g'm^(?,34r,342,35o, 359. 

,, hexaclinella, 342. 

„ oligactis, 341. 

orientalis, 339, 340, 342, 343, 34^9. 35i- 

359- 

„ „ Colour of, 358. 

„ ,, Conditions favourable and un- 

favourable to, 352-354. 
i M Feeding of , 354. 

! „ . Movements of, 355. 

,, ,, Reproduction and duration of 

. life of, 343-352. 
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Hydra t orientulis, Structure of, 339-41. 

,, rhaitca, 341. 

,, rceselii^ 346. 

,, Systematic position and distribution 

339-42. 

,, tremhlyiy 346. 

„ viridis, 342, 343, 348, 349, 350, 358. 

„ var. bakeri, 343. 

Hydrophiida , in the Indian Museum, 277-290. 
Hydrophis, 278, 279. 

,, alcocki, 278, 288. 

,, cantoris 278, 279, 284, 285. 

,, carulescens, 278. 

,, coronatuSy 281, 282. 

,, dayanus, 291. 

,, elegans, 299. 

,, fasciatus, 284, 285, 288. 

,, gracilis, 278, 279, 283, 286, 288. 

,, latifasciatus, 281. 

,, mamtnillaris , 287, 292. 

. ,, melanocinclus , 278, 286, 287. 

,, neglectus, 288. 

,, nigrocinckis , 278, 281, 294. 

,, obscurust 286, 288. 

,, spiralis, 290. 

,, tuberculata, 291. 

Hydrus carulescens, 2y, 

„ elegans, 279. 

,, platurm, 83, 279, 280, 

,, schistosus, 279, 292. 

I 

Icaria marginata, 204, 211, 218. 

India, earth-eating and the earth-eating habit 
in, 249-270. 

Indra, Buddha preaches^'to, i8. 

Inscription (cup-mark) in the Chuinbi Valley , 271- 
276. 

» , of Ashrafpur, 85 , 91. 

of Devakhatjga, 85-91. 

I, of Piyadasi, Animals in the, 36x«374« 
Instruments used in aldiemy, 60-64. 

. J 

Jainkish (Gilgit), III. 

Jaschke, H. A., on the origin of the Tibetan alpha* 
bet, 43. 

Jatakha^ga, father of Deval^^ga, 86, 88, 90. 
Jaya-Karmanta-VSsaka, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91. 


Index. 

Jeta, 13. 

Jetavana, History of the, 13. 

„ The building and completion of, 14. 
Jethoras, 95. 

Jina, 23. 

Juniperus macrocarpa, log. 


i Kaiia^a, mountain in Thibet, 2. 
i IQLli, female energy of Vajravairava, 21. 

Kalika, one of the Sthaviras, 2. 
Kanaka-bhSradvaja Sthavira, 3. 

Kanaka-vatsa Sthavira, 3. 

Kanishka, Age of, 5. 

" Kao ” custom in Shinaki (Gilgit), I02. 
j Kar-gyn-pa, 21. 

Kashgar-Brahmi alphabet. Similarity of Tibetan 
I to, 43-45. 

I Kaimira, in connectidn with a Thibetan scroll, 3. 
j KaSyapa, 17. 

I ,, is ordained, 18. 

I ' ,, son of Nyagrodha Brahmana marries 

I SuvarnabhadtS, xg. 

I Katawall, ancient hero of Gilgit, 98. 

! Katchata family. The story of the, 119. 
i Kavac (a Hindu amulet), 226. [90. 

I Khadgodyama, grandfather of Devakhadga, 86, 88, 
Khalatse, Dards at, 413-4x9. f . 

i ,, founded, 416. 

I Khana, Raja of Yasin (Gilgit song), xdo. 

Kharki, the brave (Gilgit), q8. 

Khisran Khan, 127. ; 

Khotan, Sthavira worship id, 6, 

" Khurau " for settling disputes in Gilgit, X03; 
Klu-yi-|de (Tib.) dthavira, 3. 

Koliwals (traders) of 96. 

** Komadion uts " (sacred springy, XX3. 

Kramins of Gilgit, 94. 

Kris, Supplement, lx, x, 

Kulaputra's coming to BuddOha, 15. 
Kum&ra-drftanta Sutra preach^ to PiaaeiMijit, 43^ 
KurttUbs, vide IXraon. 

Kutiihal B^, Histc^ of, laJ. ■ 

Ku|ila dunacten in 

' ■ ', 1 .. 

■ ■ ' , ■'■‘Vi-- 

L(ibidm« fipariay^ • 

I<MaUi, RockinsdS^ptioaaofiivid. 
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Lain*^ten (Tib.) Sthavirg, 3. 

I/i||^>phran-^i:an (Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 

Language of the Uraons, 167. 

Lanthsa alphabet as the origin of Tibetan Alpha* 
bet. 43, 43. 

Leggada bttdttga, 222. 

Lepas anaUfera, 82. 

fasckularis, 79. 

Leptocentrus taurus, 205, 215. 

Lepus nigricoUis, 222. 

Liogryttus bitnaculaius, 210. 

Lithotrya dorsalis vat. tmliiuensis, 83. 

„ nicobarica, 83. 

„ rugata, 83. 

Lunar Bclipae. Belief regarding, in Cilgit, 107. 
Lycodon aulicns, 194, 195. i99- 

„ striatm, 194, 197, 199, 200. 

Lygaus militaris, 205, 219. 

Lygosoma punctatum, 191, 198. 

,, sikkitnense, 191. 

LygHS biseratensis, 205, 215. 

Lytorhynchus, 200. 

,, maynardi, 198. 

„ ridgewayi, 198. 

M 

Mabuia bibronii, 191, 198, 201. 

MSdfiB (an amulet), 230. 

Ma gofllift , Buddha invited to, 17. 

Idagidans: their initiation, etc. (Gilgit), 103-103. 
" Majari '* for settling disputes (Gilgit), 103. 
Bfal^oon, father of Sher Shah, of Skardu, 122-124. 
Malayan Weapons, Supplement, ix-xi. 

Malik, Raja of Gilgit, 99. 

Man-eater ehief of Gilgit, 1x4. 

Mafiju-M in a Thibetan scroll, T9. 

Mann,H. H,, and Hoopci3 D.— On Earth-eating 
in India, 249. 

Ma-pham-pa (Tib.) Sthavira, 2. 

Maqpun, diief of Skardu (Gilgit song), 99. 

MSra’s son and daughter receive pardon , 19. 

and iolchasi 95* 

Maipain a TWbetim scfoU, ax. 

Mandage a|noi^ the Bhotiaa» 97, 105. 
ceretmmies in Oilgit, 98. 

coato^ia among the Uraons, i6x,'etd. 

(Gflgit song), xoo« 

ItobdlgahfC Story of, 19. 


Megalasma carino> 4 efUaium^ 82, 83. 

M striatum, subsp. minus, 83. 

j Mehtar of Yasin, Story of a, 120. 

I Menander, king, 5. 
i Mesovelia muisanti, 205, 214* 
j Metals, Seven, in alchemy, 53. 

I Micfovelia repcfitina, 214. 

,, singalensis, 214. 

Milaragpa, 21. 

Milgamok in the folklore of Gilgit, 107. 

Miliuda identified as Menander, 5. 

Milindapatiha, a Pali work, 5. 

Milk, drinking of, prohibited to the followers of 
Sri Kun, in. 

Mi-phyed (Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 

Miscellanea Ethnographica, by N. Annandale, 
Supplement, i. 

Mtyo Khai Soni, daughter of Shri Badat, ir6. 

,, marries Shamsher and conspires 

against her father, 116-117. 
Moberly, A. N. — On Amulets in the Prevention 0/ 
Disease, 223. 

Moon, Eclipse of the, (Gilgit), X07. 

, ,, A fig tree in the, (Gilgit), 107. 

i Mos Samarau Ken (Gilgit), 109. 

Mfiga, History of the word, 364-3^5. 

Mughlot, chief of Nagir (Gilgit song), 99. 
Mul^ammad Ja'far, Story of, 388. 

Mulkum Ceremony, vide Shri Bai, 109. 
Multu-pundru (thorn-pig), 221. 

Murad, The story of, 121-124. 

Mus ulbidiventer, 222. 

„ rattus van rufescens, 222. 

,, rufescens, 222. 

„ 8p., 222. 

Mylabris balteata, 205, 213,* 219.^ 

N 

NAga and Buddha, 17. 

,, Elapatra changed into a Cbakravartin, 17, 
NSgasena Sthavira, 3. 

„ Age of, 3. 

Nagi Suchemi Ceremony (Gilgit), 103. 

Nag^ug founds Khalatse in c. A.D. X130, 4^6. 
Nas-na-ga«4 (Tib.) Sthavira, 2. 

Naia tripudians, 196, 198, 199, 200. 

,, „ yar. aurea, 196. 

„ 196. 

„ „ „ fascieitx, 196- 
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Naia tripudians, var. sputatrix, 196. 

Nalanda iti Thibetan scrolls, 15, 19. 

Nahdi-muke. unidentified bird (?) in Piyadasi*s In- 
scriptions, 367. 

Nanda and Bhadra's presentation of a monastery, 
14. 

Nandabala’s story, 16. 

Naropa in a Thil)etan scroll, 21. 

Neelo But, the coronation stone (Oil^^it), 108. 
I^esokia hengalensis , 222. 

Neuroptera from Ramanad, 21 1. 

Nicoria trijugat var. thermalis, 185, iq 8, 201. 
Nirvana, ii. 

“ Nisalo ” Ceremony, 119. 

Noble Eightfold path, ii. 

,, Truths, four, ii. 

Nong, a sacred fountain, 112. 

No§-yan§, 3. 

Nur Bukht, name of Miyo Khai q.v. 

NiJ^iadur (the Arabic for Sal-Ammoniac), Pre- 
paration and properties of, 28. 

,, Magical association of, 29. 

,, Etymology of the word, 40. 

O 

Ojha among the Uraons, 147. 

OkapifTide (animal), in Piyadasi’s Edicts, 370. 
Omens (Gilgit) indicating enemy’s approach, 107, 
Oosum, ancient hero of Gilgit, 98. 

Ophiomorus, 191. 

,, tridactylus, 196, 197, 198. 
Opium-smoker, Adventure of the, 381. 

Oraons, vide Uraon. 

Ordeal (Nogi Suchemi) in Gilgit, 103. 

Order, Buddhist, first permanent residence of the, 

18. 

Orij|;inal inhabitants of Gilgit, 94. 

Origin of the Uraons, 122. 

OtocrypUs biviUata, 188. 

Ox in Piyadasi’s Edicts, 373. 

P 

Pa^a (Bengali) derived from Sanskrit-pat aka, 87. 
Palamnams swammerdami, subsp. lucidipes^ 206, 
215, 218. 

Panthaku Sthavira, 3. 

Papilio hector^ 205,^ 213, 218, 219. 

Parrot in Piyadaai’s Edict, 365. 

,, in ancient Indian Literature, 365-366, 


Parvataraja Himalaya, 3\ ' 

,, Vihula, 3. 

i Pataka, a measure of area, 87, 90, 91. 

Peacock in the inscriptions of Piyadasi, 363. 

,, Opinions of various writers on the, 363 

364- 

Pearl tree owned by giants and fairies, I12. 
Persian House, Plan of. Supplement, x-ix (PI. F). 
Persian Saws and Proverbs, 30T-337. 

I ,, Tales, Some current, 375-412, 

I Phillott, Lieut. -Cor D. C. — on Persian Saws and 
Proverbs ,'301-337. 

' ,, D. C. — Plan of a Persian Gentleman's 

I House, Supplement, x-xi, (PI. F). 

I ,, on Some Current Persian Tales, 375-412. 

Philopena, The story of the, 376-380. 
j Phrynocephalus, 200. 
j ,, euptilopus, 198. 

i ,, luieoguUatus, 198. 

I ,, maculaius, 197, 198. 

j ,, Olivieri, 197. 

! ,, ornaius, 197. 

. Phyllodro midL^Ua ^ 206. 

,, supellectilium, 206. 

Phyllognathus silenus, 204. 
Physorhynchus^coprologm, 205, 214. 

Piezodorus rubro/asciatus, 205, 214. 

Pig in Piyadasi's Edicts, 37-372. 

Pigeons in Piyadasi's Edicts, 371. 
Pin^ola-bharadvaja S^avira, 3. 

Pisan raut (peeling knife), Supplement, ix, 
i Plates for comparing Tibetan with Kashgar-Brahr 
mi, Wartu and Lanthsa, characters, between, 

45-46. 

278, 279^ 292, 295. 

,, colubrinus, 278, 298. 

,, laticaudatuSf 297. 

J Pliny on Sal-Ammoniac, 25. 

I Poecilasma amygdalum, 73, 83. 

„ kempferit 63. 

Poecilatheria striata^ 206, 2x6, 2x8. 

Poem in Gilgit marriage ceremony, 100. 

Polo in Gilgit, 95. • 

,, in Shino Bazono festival, 96. 

Porcupine in Piyadasi's Edicts, 369. 

Prabhavati, Mahadev! mentioned in the Ashrafpur 
I inscription, 85. 

Prajiiaparamita, Thibetan book, 3. 

Prasenajit of Kosola, 13* 
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Prasenajit of Kosola, Address by Biiddha to, 13. 
Prayer on the conclusion of harvest, (Gilgit), 97. 
Preta, a Thibetan figure, zt, ^ 

Priyaiigu dvipa, in connection with a Thibetan 
scroll, 3. 

Promachus, 213. 

Proverbs, Persian, 301-337. 

Pseizdoglomeris flavicornis, 204, 207, 217. 
Pseudomantis maadata, 210. 

Puradasa, 86, 88, 89, 90^ 91. 

Parana Ka.syapa,,i3. 

Purvavideha, in connection with a Thibetan .scroll, 
3 - . 

Q 

Quicksilver for destroying a stream, 121. 

R 

Rd of Gilgit, 95, 96, 97. 124, 126. 

with the ass’s foot, 113. 

Raff (shelves in a Persian house). Supplement, xi. 
Rahula Sthavira, 2, 3. 

Rain, miraculously obtained in Gilgit, i (2. 
Rajagrha, Budha at, 12. 

Rajaraja Bha^a, son of Devakhacjga, 85* 

makes a grant of land, 851* 88, 89, 90. 
Ramanad, Fauna of^ 183. 

Rana brevipalmata, 185. 

,, cyanophlyctis, 184. ^ 

,, 184, 185, 201. 

,, liinnocharis fiS4, 185. 

„ ndgirica, 185. 

„ Hgrina, 184, 195- 

; ^Rashcg) ai Yudaini, the miraculous drum, 113- 
Rato” cCTemony (Gilgit), 

Hato-denaken (Gilgit), 109. 

ReOufa bicolor, 202. ^ 

■ Rawats or Shokss, 96. 

Jdp-lie-bchan, an Adibuddha, 21. 

Vajravairava, 20. 

gdo-rje^mo-yi-bu (Tib.) Sthavira, 2. 

Religion and Customs of the Uraons, 121-181. 
Religion of the Bhotias of Almorah and BritiA 
Garhwal, 115. Vide eixo ” Ceremonies 
+ among partially Hinduised Bhotias,” 

97 - ‘ ^ 

RaUgion of the Uraons, 124-154. 

Reptito from Seistaa, 196. 

„ from the Afghan-Baluch Expedition, 197. 


xxi 

Rhacopkorus leucomysiax, 184. . 

Rhinoceros in Piyadasi’s Edicts, 370^ 

Ring, A huge, 126. 

Rishi Parvata Guha , 2. ^ 

Rohita, Buddha on the banks of the, 12. 
j Ronos of Gilgit, 94, 95. 

! Ruddy (woose in Piyadasi’s inscriptions, 366. 

in ancient iidian Literature, 366-367. 

i s 

I Sakina, name of .Miyo Kha q.v. 

8’ak3ri^iinha, Buddha, 10. 
j Sal-Ammoniac, 25-41. 

,, Pliny on. 25* 

j ,, The Arabic equivalent of , 28. 

I Saioghamitra, 85. 88, 89, 90, 91. 

Saiijaya, teacher of Sariputru , 15, 19. 

Saiijaya Vairatthi Putra, 13. 

; Sankar village, mira<mloiisly foumled, in. 
Sanskrit, the ancient language of Gilgit, 95. 
Saptaparni Guha, in connection with a Thibetan 
scroll. 

Sarat Chandra Das on the origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet, 43. 

.S'ariputra’s attainment of Arhatship, 15. 

Story, 15. 

,, visit to Buddha, 15. 

; ,, and Mandgalya receive pravrajya 

! * together^ 19. 

; Saihrophyllia rugosa, 209. 

/ Satis Chandra Vidyabhueiana, Mahamaho|>a- 
dhaya 011 certain Tibetan scrolls and images, 

! 1-28. " 

Saws and proverbs, Persian, 302-337. 

Scald-head, Adventure of the, 380. 

Scalpellum aetdum, Hnek, 8c, 83. 

,, alcockiemum, 82. 

1 . ,, ^ halanoides, 79. 

,, ' bengalense, Sz, 

Complen^ental males of. 78, 79 
gruvelii, 82. 

„ var. quadraium, 82. 
indicum, 73 (footnote). . » 
inerme, 74, 75 (Plate VIII. fig. i): 

76 (Plate !, figs. I, la). 
laccadivicum, 82. 

,, var. investigaloriSf 82. 

moiled 74. 
motuccanum, 74. 
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Scalpelltim noveB-zdandiee , 82 » 83. 

,, sociahile, 74, 77 (Plate VIII, fig. 2) j 
^79 (Plate I, fig. 2). 
squamxiliferum, 78, 79, 82. 

,, subflavum, 83. 

,, 82, 83. 

,, velntinmn, 82, 83. 

,, wood-masoniy 

Scaptira aporosceles , , 198. 

,, script Hy 198. 

Sceliphron violaceumy 204, 212. 

Schizodactylm mpnstrosnSy 21 r. 

S cine us y i()i. 

Sciurus palmarum (part.),’ 221. 

Scolopendray 21Q. 

Scroll illustrating Binldha's life and miracles, 10- 
20. 

Sculptured stones in Oilgit, no. 

Sea-Snakes, A descriptive list of the, in the 
Indian .Museum, by Captain P. Wall, 

277-299. 

Seannas (conjurors), 31. 

Seat of Chastity Ceremony in Gilgit, 102. 
Seelo-ai-Thali Ceremony (Oilgit), ro2, vide ** vSeat 
of Chastity. ” 

Seistan Mission, Orthoptera of the, 210. 

Sengutt/m (local name for the blow-gun). Supple- 
ment, ii. 

S erica calciiita^y 204, 212. 

Settling disputes in Oilgit, \ strange method of, 
T03, 112. 

Sgra-gcan-hdsin (Tib.) Sthavira, 3, 

,Shah Mir, Chief of Kashmir (Oilgit song), 99. 

Shah Murad, vide Murad. 

Shamsher, The story of, 115-118. 

,, drives out Shri Badat, 117-118. 

Shangali Ween, Belief regarding, 112. 

Sheep in Piyadasi’s Edicts, 371. 

She-goat as a sacred judge in “ Seat of Chastity 
Ceremony (Oilgit), 102. 

Sherring, C. A., on the Bhotias of Almora and 
British Garhwal, 93-119. 

Sher Shah, Ali Shah, Shah Murad. Shah Sultan, 
The history of, 121-124. 

Shitasta, (a term in Persian architecture), Supple- 
ment, xi. 

Shina, language df Oilgit, ’95. 

Shino Bazono,’* ill. 

,, ,, Festival of, in Oilgit, 95-97. 


Shins of Oilgit, 94. 

„ Resemblance^between Hindus and, 94. 
Shiraz Swindle, Story of the, 385. 

Shokas or Rawats, 96. 

Shri Badat, the Man-Eater (Oilgit), 114. 

,, driven out of Oilgit by treachery 

of his daughter, 117-118. 

Shri Bai, 109. 

,, Ceremony of, 108. 

Sihgali, in a Thibetan prayer, 23. 

SitanUy 200. 

,, ponticeriana, 187, 188, (footnote), 191, 
198, 200, 201, 202. 
snftavana, 13. 

,, History of, 15. 

vSkardu Chiefs* advance against Chitral, 12 1. 
Skate-lish in Piyadasi’s Edicts, 369. 

Social customs of the Uraons, 154, etc. 

Soglio, the DanyaPs story (Oilgit), 106. 

Solar eclipse, indicative of the death or banish- 
ment of a good king, 107. 

Song sung in the festival of vShino Bazono, 96. 

„ ,, in the Tao ** Ceremony, 99. 

„ ,, by the bridegroom (Oilgit), 100. 

,, for bringing the damsel out of her home 
(Oilgit), Toi. 

,, for comforting her (Oilgit), loi, 102. 

,, in’ honour of vSkardu chiefs, 122-124. 
vSoul of Shri Badat, consisting of butter, 117. 
Southern India . Fauna of a flesert tract in, by N. 

Annandale and R. C. Wroughton, 183. 
9ped-byed (Tib.) Sthavira, 3. 

Spinifex squarrosus^, 213. 

Spring Festivals of Oilgit, 95. 

Springs, sacred, C12. 

Squirrel in Piyadasi's Edicts, 370. ’ 

S'ravasti, in a Th ibetanf scroll, 13. 

Srikun, a goddess, iii. 

,, Ceremony of, in. 

Sfiraara (animal) in Piyadasi's Edicts, 370. 

S^rona Koti, Story of, 15. 

Srong btsan sgampo, 44. 

,, Civilizing mission of, doubted, 44. 
Stapleton, H. B., on Sal-Ammoniac, 25-42. 

,, on Alchemical Equipment in the 

* nth century A.D., 47-70. 

Starling in Piyadasi's Inscriptions, 365. 

„ in Ancient Indian Iriteratiire, 365-366. 
Stein, M. A., Tibetan relics of, 44. 
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Stenodactylus oricntalis, 197. 

Sternocera chrysis, 205, 213. 

Sthavira (Sanskrit for Buddhist Saints), t. 
Stliaviras, Images of sixteen, i-q. 

,, their age, i. 

„ ,, size, I. 

,, names (Sans, and Tib.) and descrip- 

tion of the. 2-3. 

,, Chinese naitics of the, 2 (footnote). 

,, Age and country of the, 3-b. 

,, Worship of the, 6. 

,, Stanzas (Gathas) chanted by the six, 

3-5 (footnote). 

Stones, Twelve, in alchemy, 53. 

Stylopyga decor ata, 207. 

,, ornata, 204, 206, 217. 

,, rhombifolut y 204, 207, 217. 

Suasa (an uinalgaiii of copper and gol<t ) Supple- 
ment , ix. 

Subslancds used by (ireek and Arabic Alchemists, 
26. 

Su<;ruta on Peacocks, d()4. 

,, on the Deer, 3 ^’ 5 - 
Sudatta, vide Anathapiridada. 

S'uddhodana’s coming to Buddha, 12. 

Sujata and Nandabala s story, 16. 

Sukhavati heaven , 10. 

Su Malik’s bravery and a “ Tallufar.” izb-izj. 
Sun, eclipse of the (Cilgit), 107. 

Suvarnabhadra, married to Kasyapa, 19. 
Suttapitaka, book, 3. 

Swindle, The Shiraz, 385. 

T 

Taj Mughal and Su Malik, i2(t-i27j 
Talapitaka identified with Tali»r 4 , Dacca, 8<>. 
Talar (a verandah in a I’e;sian house). Supple- 
ment, xi. 

Tales, Persian, Some current, 375. 

Talino (ceremony), ii5- 
Tallufar, a mythical animal, 126. 

Tainbal-khana (a room in a Persian house). Supple- 
ment, xi. 

Tamralipti, in connection with a Thibetan scroll, 2. 
Tandu lember (bull’s horns), Supplement, ix. 
“Tao” ceremony (Gilgit), 99. 

Tapkrometopum lineolatum, 197, I 9 «. 

y Bond- buried, Influence on Til>etan 

scholarship of, 45 - 


Patera cw)ieri, 221. 

Ta‘wiz (an amulet), 224. 

Teratolcpis fasciatUs 187. 

scabricepsy 187. 198. 201. ’ 
TeratoscincHs scincuSy 197. • 

Terids hccaboidcs y 205, 213, 

Terracolns d ntiie, 205, 213, 219. 

Test lido elegans, 183. i<)8, 200, 201. 

Thera {vide Sthavira). i. 

Thera-gatha. l)ook, 3. 

Age of the, 4. 

Thezimg, emperor of China, b. 

Thin-beard^ Adventure *)f the, 383. 
Thonmisambhota’s civilizing mission doubted, 

Three Companiou^. The vStory of the, 380. 

“ Thusho-ai-Hombat ” grave, history and descrip- 
tion of, 120, 12 1. 

Thusho, the murderer of Wazir, 120. 

Tibet, vSthariva-worshii) in, b. 

,, Western, The Durds at Kbalatse in, 413. 
Tibetan Alphabet, 43-45* 

,, Tibetan characters, 43, 44. 

,, their pronunciation and derivation, 43, 44. 
,, Images, 1*23. 

Scrolls, 1-23. 

,, Scrolls and Images. ;-28. 

Tilopa', 2J. 

Tolchas, 95. 

Tortoise in Piyadusi’s Ivdiets, 3b8. 399. 

Toys, Su])plement, iv. 

Trade among the Bhotias of Almorah and British 
Garhwal, 118. 

Trakhan thrown into the river, 124. 

Trakhan and a Crow, 125. 

Trakhan’s sh^ry, 124-126. 

Tra-Trakhan’s story, 124. 

Traystririisa devaloka, 3. 

Tri-civara, or three monkish robes, i. 

Tromhidium grandissitmim y 206 y 21 fif 21b, 218-219. 
Tropidonotm piscatory 195, 199, 200. 

! ,, plutnbicolor y 195. 

stolalusy 195, 199. 

Tsong-kha-pa, 21. 

Tullufar, the swift progeny of a mule ami mare, 
126. 

! Tu^ita heaven, 14. 
j Typhlops accedens, 192. 

' ,, acutusy ic)2, 195. 
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Typhlops hraminus, 192, 202. 

* ,, braminus var. arenicola, var, nov., 192, 

199, 201. 

Uiafdiy 192. 

,, limbrickiiy 193,199,202. 

,, Notes on colour of, 201. 

,, porrecitis, 192 (footnote). 

, ,, psammophilus y 193, 199, 202. 

,, socotranusy 201. 

U 

Udayi attains, arhatship, 16. 

UcHrna KhaiJga, 86, 90. 

Udyati, Alphabets in the vicinity of, 45. 
Unidentified Anhnal.s in Pi yadasi*s Inscription, 
366,367,368,369. 

Upaka (ga), 12. 

,, Meeting of Buddha witli, 12. 

Uraous, Character of the, 166. • 

,, Etymology of the name of the, 122. 

, ,, Language of the, 167. 

,, Marriage customs among the, 161. 

,, Miscellaneous Customs and Beliefs of the, 
171. ‘ 

,, Origin of the, 122. 

,, * Religion and Customs of the, 121-181. 

Social Customs among the, 134. 

,, ^he Cult of Ancestors, Belief regarding, 
among the, 135. 

,, The family of the, lOf). 

,, Villages and houses of the, 170. 
Uromaslix, 200. 

,, asmnssii, 198. * 

Urumunda, or king of mountains (Thibetan), 3. 
Uruvela Kasyapa, 17. 

UthSl described, 62. • * , 

Uttarakuru, in connection with a Thibetan scroll, 3. 


Vajradhara, in a Thibetan scroll, 21. 

Vajrasaua, in Thibetan scroll, 1. 

Vajravairava, custodian of Buddha's religion, 81 . 

,, his charm arid representation, 20-23. 
,, his power and functions, 2X, 23. 
Vajjr&yiugA-putra Sthavira, z, 2.. 

VaUey of the Mortar, 414. * 

-Vanavftri SMiavira, 8. 

griseus, 197, 198. 

.^Vamlitiltra, 5/ 




Veda-Veyake (unidentified anhnal) in Piyadau's 
Edicts, 368. 

Vdyellei (white rat), 281 . 

Venuvana given by Bimbisara to Buddha, 18. 
Vespa cinctUy 204, 211. 

Vihula (mountain), 3. 

Vikramanipura Atisa, 4 native of, 21. 

Vowel-sign in Tibetan, 44. 

Vulpes bengalensis, 221. 

' ' . W " ' 

Wailai diram, 96. 

Wall, F. A., descriptive list of sea-snakes in the 
Indian Mu^um, 277. x 

Walsh, £. ILfe., on a cup-mark inscription in the 
Chumbi Vafwy, 271-276. - 

Wartu characters as the origin of Tibetan al- 
phabet, 43.45. 

Wazir Thusho, The murder of, fao. , 

V 

Weapons, Some Malayan, Supplemeift, ix*xi. 
Weighing beams. Supplement, iv. (Plate C). 
White>ant queen in Piyadasi's Edicts, 368. 

Wiyo, an incantation (Gilgit), I04*I05. 

Worship of the Sthaviras, 6 . 

Writing, Chinese account of the origin of, 272. 
Wroughton, K. C., and N. Annaudale, on the 
Fauna of a desert tract in S. India, 183. 


Xenopus lesvis, 184. 

Xylocopa amethystine, 204, 211. 


Yalmo. Hal Singh, 107.’ 
Yamuna-DvipaV 3. 

Yan>lag>l}bytth (Sthayira), Tibetan, 2. 
Vasa, la. 

Yatodhata asleep, li- 
Yav^ivaua, 17. 

Yathini, Story of, 106. ■ • 

Yeshkuns of ‘GUgitf 94. 
Yoga,.Vairavaifava as guardian oft ^ 

;• 

• Zameem iMdMfia, 197, 198. 
j Z97, X98. 

I „ m^sus, 194, 199 V aw 

! ' rAodsraeM^V'?9^ - 










